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PEEFACE 

I  HAVE  tried  to  make  this  Geography  clear,  simple,  and 
connected :  clear,  that  the  knowledge  in  it  may  be  easily 
and  quickly  seized ;  simple,  that  it  may  be  easily  held ; 
and  connected,  that  it  may  be  easily  reproduced. 

The  arrangements  of  the  printing  are  intended  to  put 
the  different  parts  of  the  subject  in  their  proper  perspective. 
The  most  important  facts  have  been  put  in  large  type ;  the 
notes  in  smaller  type  are  meant  to  give  sets  of  interesting 
facts  that  can  be  easily  remembered,  and  that  will  bring 
a  greater  amount  of  connection  and  association  into  the 
various  elements.  The  symbol  of  association  is  a  spider's 
web,  any  point  in  which  may  be  reached  from  any  other 
point  along  the  connecting  lines.  In  these  subordinate 
paragraphs  my  aim  has  been  to  introduce  as  many  hooks, 
burrs,  and  tentacles  as  possible ;  so  that  something  is  sure 
to  stick  to  the  memory  of  even  the  most  careless. 

The  Comparative  Method  has  been  employed  throughout ; 
and  the  unknown  constantly  referred  to  and  compared 
with  that  which  is  known.  The  memory  has  been  assisted, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  by  grouping,  by  connection,  and 
by  association ;  and  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  inform 
the  subject  through  and  through  with  thinking. 

The  Political  Geography  is  placed  on  the  firm  foundation 
of  Physical  Geography;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  frequent 
appeal  to  the  Eye  in  the  Maps  and  Diagrams  will  give 
the  matter  a  permanent  lodging  in  the  memory. 


The  Commncial  Oeograpliy  of  each  country  and  continent 
has  been  treated  with  great  fulness ;  and  I  hope  that  this 
feature  will  make  the  book  useful  in  the  new  examinations. 
But  my  strongest  hope  is  that  the  study,  or  even  the 
mere  reading,  of  this  book  will  make  Geography  a  favourite 
study,  and  induce  students  to  pursue  the  subject  after  tbey 
leave  Bchool,  while  it  will  enable  them  to  survey  with 
interest  and  to  interpret  with  exactness  the  phenomena 
of  politics  and  commerce,  of  history  and  travel.  Even 
the  youngest  learner  can  form  some  kind  of  connected 
idea  of  the  life  of  a  country — as  it  is  determined  by  its 
position,  soil,  climate,  and  connections ;  and  it  has  been 
my  chief  purpose,  in  writing  this  book,  to  give  to  the 
student,  in  as  clear  and  vivid  fashion  as  possible,  such  a 
notion  of  the  life  of  each  country  and  continent  as  would 
enable  him  to  add  to  it  without  making  miscalculations 
or  falling  into  error. 

The  key-note  of  the  whole  book  is  that  statement  of 
Humboldt's :  "  Only  maps  that  appear  empty  take  a  firm 
hold  on  the  memory ; "  and  I  have  tried  to  sketch  the 
outUnes  (the  laiie  print)  in  a  few  dear  and  firm  strokes, 
while  the  learner  may  select  for  himself  those  facts  given 
in  the  notes  which  may  appear  to  him  moat  interesting. 

I'ha  book  ocintiUQS  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  Examina- 

^ona  iif  I'mul  Ti'nrlmra  and  Students  in  Training  Colleges; 
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A    NEW    GEOGRAPHY 


INTEODUCTION 

Geography  is  a  description  of  the  Earth  on  which  we  live. 
Geography  views  the  Earth  more  especially  as  the  abode  of  Man,  and 
as  containing  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  he  is 
obliged  to  work  in  order  to  live. 

The  Greek  Cif^=the  earth ;  and  grapho,  I  write,  glveuB  the  word. 

2.  Geography  is  generally  treated  under  four  heads :  Astronomical ; 
Mathematical ;  Physical ;  and  Political  Geography. 

(i)  Actronomical  Oeography  treats  of  the  Earth  as  a  member  of  the  Solar  System. 

(ii)  Mathematical  Qeography  discusses  the  Doctrine  of  the  Circle — as  the  figure  which 
is  universally  applicable  to  lines  upon  a  globe. 

(iii)  Phydcal  Geography  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
plantSj  animals,  and  man ;  treats  of  climate,  winds,  altitudes,  soils,  and  the  natural 
wealth  which  is  found  in  or  under  the  soil. 

(iv)  Political  Geography  treats  of  the  life  of  man  in  cities ;  of  men  as  grouped  in  tribes 
or  nations ;  of  governments ;  and  of  the  present  state  of  nations  as  evolved  from  their 
past.  Political  Geography  is  based  upon  the  three  other  kinds,  and  resorts  to  them 
for  explanations  of  the  human  phenomena  which  it  observes. 


ASTRONOMICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  The  Fixed  Stars. — The  countless  points  of  light  which  we  see  in 
the  nightly  heavens,  and  which  do  not  seem  to  change  their  position 
with  relation  to  each  other,  are  the  Fixed  Stars. 

(i)  They  have  light  of  their  own ;  and  are  bodies  of  great  size,  like  our  Sun. 
(ii)  The  nearest  fixed  star  is  at  least  20  billions  of  miles  firom  our  Earth. 
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2.  Tbe  Planets. — ^Besides  the  fixed  stars,  there  are  in  the  sky  several 
stars  which  move  among  the  others  and  change  their  position  with 
relation  to  them.    These  are  either  Planets  or  Comets. 

Planet  oomes  from  the  Greek  planetes,  a  wanderer ; 

Oomet  from  Com«te$,  long-haired— from  the  long  tail  of  oometa. 

(i)  Planets  have  a  qniet,  and  not  a  twinkling,  light;  hence  they  look  like  small 
discs,  and  not  like  points. 

(ii)  Comets  distinguish  themselves  by  a  tail  of  light,  which  is  attached  to  a  more 
dense  nucleus. 

3.  Tlie  Sun. — The  Son  which  we  see  in  our  heavens  is  a  fixed  star ; 
the  Earth  on  which  we  live  is  one  of  the  planets  which  revolve  round 
this  Sun  as  a  centre. 

(i)  The  diameter  of  the  Sun  is=108  diameters  of  our  Earth. 

(ii)  The  planets  in  the  Solar  System  are— in  the  order  of  their  nearness  to  the  Sun ; 
Mercnry  ;  Vemu ;  the  Earth ;  Man ;  two  groups  of  Asteroids ;  Jnpiter ;  Satom ;  Uranas ; 
and  Heptane. 

(iii)  Mercury  has  the  smallest  orbit,  and  takes  only  88  days  to  go  round  the  Sun ; 
Neptune  has  the  largest,  and  requires  165  years  to  perform  one  revolution  round  the 
Sun.    Thus  one  year  in  Mercury  =  88  days ;  one  year  in  Neptune  =  165  of  our  years. 

(iv)  Jupiter  is  the  largest  of  all  the  planets,  and  is  1400  times  as  large  as  the  Earth. 

(v)  The  Moon  is  a  satellite  of  our  Earth ;  Just  as  our  Earth  is  a  satellite  of  the  Sun. 
It  goes  round  the  Earth  in  29}  days.  The  Earth  is  in  volume  50  times  as  large  as  the 
Moon. 

(vi)  The  Earth  is  a  spherical  body  with  a  circumference  of  about  25,000  miles ;  and  a 
diameter  of  nearly  8000. 

4.  The  Solar  Sjrstem. — The  Solar  or  Planetary  System  of  which  our 
Earth  forms  part  consists  of  four  groups  :  (i)  the  Sun  ;  (ii)  the  Planets  ; 
(iii)  the  Satellites  of  the  planets  ;  and  (iv)  the  Comets. 

(i)  The  Sun  is  a  spherical  body  with  a  diameter  which  measures  853,380  miles.  It 
is  91  millions  of  miles  distant  from  our  Earth.  In  volume  it  is  1,200,000  times  as  large 
as  the  earth ;  in  weight,  it  is  800,000  times  as  heavy.  Its  substance  must  therefore  be 
four  times  as  light  as  the  substance  of  our  Earth.  It  rotates  on  its  own  axis  from 
east  to  west ;  and  gives  light  and  heat  to  many  bodies.  But  out  of  227,000,000 
measures  of  heat  which  the  Sun  sends  out,  our  Earth  receives  only  one. 

(ii)  The  Planets  are  divided  into  Interior  and  Exterior.  The  Interior  Planets  are 
those  which  revolve  round  the  Sun  within  the  orbit  of  the  Earth,  and  therefore  take 
a  shorter  time  to  accomplish  their  revolution.    They  are  Mercury  and  Vemu.    The 
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Exterior  Planets— Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune— revolve  ontdde  the 
Earth's  orbit,  and  take  a  much  longer  time  to  go  round  the  sun.  Neptune  is  the 
most  distant  of  all  the  planets  from  the  Sun— it  is  2862  millions  of  miles'from  it. 
It  has  therefore  the  largest  orbit. 

(iil)  Several  of  the  planets  have  8atemte8(=:  Attendants)  or  Moons.  Thus  Jupiter 
has  four  moons ;  Saturn  eight  (and  also  a  series  of  rings,  the  inner  one  of  which  is  trans- 
parent) ;  Uranus  four ;  and  Neptune,  so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  has  one.  Our 
Earth  has  one  Satellite,  which  is  always  called  The  Mooa. 

(iv)  The  Oometf  are  probably  white-hot  masses  of  gas,  which  rush  towards  our  Sun, 
go  round  him,  and  then  rush  away  again. 

5.  The  Moon. — The  Moon  is  a  small  body,  only  2153  miles  in 
diameter,  and  240,000  miles  from  the  Earth.  It  has  three  motions  : 
(i)  it  rotates  on  its  own  axis ;  (ii)  it  revolves  round  the  Earth  ;  and 
(iii)  it  travels  round  the  Sun  along  with  the  Earth.  The  Moon  has 
no  light  of  its  own  ;  when  it  is  "  shining,''  it  is  the  Sun's  light  upon 
the  Moon  that  we  see. 

(i)  The  Earth  is,  in  bulk,  fifty  times  as  large  as  the  Moon ;  in  weight,  it  is  eighty 
times  as  great. 

(ii)  The  FhaMs  of  the  Mooa  are  as  follows  :  (a)  When  the  Moon  comes  between  the 
Earth  and  the  Sun,  the  illuminated  half  of  the  Moon  is  turned  towards  the  Sun,  and 
the  dark  half  to  us.  There  is  then  "  no  Moon."  (b)  When  the  Moon  is  a  little  beyond 
the  straight  line  between  the  Earth  and  the  Sun,  we  then  see  the  edge  of  her  lighted 
up  by  the  Sun ;  and  this  is  called  "  New  Moon."  (c)  When  the  line  joining  the  Earth 
and  the  Sun  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the  Earth  and  the  Moon,  we  see 
half  of  the  Moon's  disc  lighted  up ;  and  we  have  then  "  Half  Moon."  At  this  time, 
when  the  Sun  sets  in  the  West,  the  Moon  is  in  the  South,  (d)  When  the  Earth  is 
between  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  the  entire  disc  of  the  Moon  is  lighted  up  by  the  Sun, 
and  we  have  "  Full  Moon." 

(iii)  The  semicircle  of  the  New  Moon  always  looks  to  the  right.  When  the  Moon  is 
waning,  or  is  in  its  third  and  its  last  quarters,  its  semicircle  looks  to  the  left. 

6.  The  Motions  of  the  Bartli. — The  Earth  has  three  motions :  (i) 
One  on  its  own  axis ;  (ii)  One  round  the  Sun ;  and  (iii)  One  through 
space  along  with  the  Solar  System  to  which  it  belongs. 

(i)  The  Earth  turns  on  its  axis  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  called  its 
Divnukl  XotloB.  Hence  half  of  the  Earth  is  always  in  darkness ;  and  half  in  light 
This  turning  takes  place  from  west  to  east.  Hence,  as  the  Earth  lifts  itself  towards 
the  Sun,  the  Sun  seems  to  "rise  "  in  the  East,  and  to  "  go  down  "  to  the  West  We 
have  the  same  Illusion  in  a  railway  carriage  when,  if  we  do  not  perceive  the  motion 
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of  the  carriage  we  are  in,  the  houses  and  lamp-posts  seem  to  move.  Every  place  on 
the  Equator  moves  towards  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  more  than  1000  miles  an  hoar ; 
that  is,  it  spins  25,000  miles  in  24  hoars.  The  rate  of  movement  diminishes  as  we 
leave  the  Equator  and  approach  the  Poles.  (The  exact  period  of  the  Earth's  daily 
revolution  is  23  hrs.  66"  4'.) 

(ii)  The  Earth  also  travels  round  the  Sun  in  865^  days ;  and  this  is  called  its 
Aamua  Mottoa.  The  path  along  which  the  Earth  travels  round  the  Sun  is  called  its 
OrUt.  This  orbit  is  not  a  circle,  but  an  ellipse.  The  annual  motion  of  the  Earth 
causes  the  different  kinds  of  climate  known  as  the  Four  Beaaoiia. 

(iii)  The  Earth  travels,  along  with  the  Solar  System,  through  space  at  the  rate  of 
150,000,000  miles  a  year. 

7.  Tbe  Seasons. — The  axis  of  the  Earth  is  not  perpendicular  to  its 
orbit,  but  inclined.  It  has  an  inclination  of  23^**.  Hence,  in  our 
Summer,  the  North  Pole  is  inclined  towards  the  Sun,  whose  rays 
shine  23j°  past  the  Pole.  In  our  Winter,  the  North  Pole  is  inclined 
away  from  the  Sun,  whose  rays  stop  shining  23j°  from  the  Pole.  In 
Spring,  on  March  22d,  the  sun's  rays  touch  both  poles ;  and  this  is 
also  the  case  on  September  22d. 
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(i)  The  above  gives  the  position  of  the  Earth  with  relation  to  the  Sun :  A  shows  the 
Earth  with  its  North  Pole  pointing  to  the  Sun ;  and  hence  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
has  its  summer,  and  the  Sun  is  vertical  to  the  Tropic  of  Gancer— £  shows  the  Earth 
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with  its  North  Pole  pointing  away  from  the  Sun ;  and  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
has  its  winter,  and  the  Sun  is  vertical  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn* — C  shows  the 
San  vertical  to  the  Equator.  Hence  the  Sun's  rays  become  more  and  more  slanting 
as  they  approach  the  poles ;  and  they  touch  the  poles  at  the  very  smallest  possible , 
angle.  Consequently,  the  fiarther  we  go  from  the  poles  at  this  time  (Spring  or 
Autumn),  the  larger  the  angle  at  which  the  Sun's  rays  strike  the  Earth,  and  the 
warmer  climate  we  find. — D  also  shows  the  Sun  vertical  to  the  Equator;  but  the 
Earth  is  now  going  towards  winter. 

8.  The  Seasoiui  and  Light. — We  can  recognise  the  Seasons  not  only 
by  the  angle  which  the  Sun's  rays  make  with  the  ground,  but  by  the 
height  of  the  Sun  in  the  sky  and  the  length  of  time  he  shines — that 
is,  by  the  length  of  the  day.  In  mid-Spring  and  mid- Autumn,  the 
day  and  night  are  equal  all  over  the  globe.  In  mid-Summer,  the  day 
in  our  latitude  is  18  hours  long  ;  in  mid-Winter,  it  is  only  6  hours. 

(i)  March  22d  is  called  the  Venial  Equinox. — September  22d  is  called  the  Aatmnnal 
Equinox  (Lat.  aegwif  equal ;  and  noXj  night). 

(ii)  In  our  Midsummer,  the  Earth  has  a  long  time  to  get  warm ;  a  short  time  to 
throw  offbeat,  or  to  cool :  hence  the  days  get  warmer  and  warmer. 

(ill)  This  may  be  seen  by  a  diagram ;  and  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  longer  the 
course  the  Sun  has  to  make,  the  higher  he  rises  in  the  sky  in  our  latitude. 


Day  of  6  hours  Day     of      18     hours 


(iv)  The  nearer  the  North  Pole  we  go  in  our  summer^  the  longer  the  day,  and  the 
shorter  the  night.    At  Tomea,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  (lat.  66°),  mid 
summer  day  is  72  hours  long.    At  the  North  Pole  itself,  the  day  is  six  months  long. 

-  9.  The  Ecliptic. — The  Ecliptic  is  the  path  which  the  Earth  travels 
in  his  annual  journey  round  the  Sun,  and  which  the  Sun  appears  to 
follow  in  the  heayens.  It  has  this  name,  because  all  Eclipses  take 
place,  and  must  take  place,  in  this  path. 
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(i)  It  cuts  the  Eqiutor  at  two  opposite  points.  These  points  are  called  the 
Equinoctial  Points  or  EqixinoxM.  These  are  on  the  22d  of  March  and  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber.  At  these  times  the  day  and  night  are  of  eqnal  length ;  the  Son  rises  and  sets  due 
«east  and  due  west— which  he  never  does  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  As  at  these 
times  the  sun  "crosses  the  line,"  the  systems  of  winds  follow  the  son,  and  there  is  a 
great  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence  the  Equinoctial  gales 
which  blow  in  spring  and  autumn. 

(ii)  The  BolstieM  are  the  positions  occupied  by  the  sun  in  that  part  of  the  Ecliptic 
which  is  most  remote  from  the  Equator.  The  sun  seems  to  "stand  still"  for  a  few 
days  before  it  "  goes  back  "  and  begins  to  turn  towards  the  Equator  again.  These  are 
of  course  on  June  22d  and  December  22d,  when  the  sun  is  vertical  over  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.    (Lat.  <oI,  the  sun ;  and  store,  to  stand.) 
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1.  The  Circle. — ^A  Circle  is  an  endless  line  drawn  round  a  point — 
and  always  at  the  same  distance  from  that  point.  That  point  is 
called  its  centre. 

(i)  In  ordinary  language,  tiie  whole  space  within  the  endless  line  is  called  the 
circle.  In  that  case,  the  line  itself  is  called  the  dreomference.  A  straight  line  drawn 
firom  one  part  of  the  circumference  through  the  centre  to  the  opposite  part  is  called  its 
diameter.    Half  a  diameter  is  a  radius. 

(ii)  The  following  are  the  properties  of  a  circle  :- 

1.  All  its  diameters  are  equal. 

2.  All  its  radii  are  equal. 

8.  Each  diameter =any  two  radii. 

4.  Two  circles  are  equal,  if  their  radii  are  equal. 

(iii)  Every  circle,  whatever  its  size,  is  divided  by  mathematicians  into  860  parts, 
which  are  called  degrees.  Each  degree  is  again  subdivided  into  60  minutes ;  and  each 
minute  into  60  seconds.    Minutes  and  seconds  are  indicated  by '  and  ". 

2.  The  Globe. — A  Globe  or  Sphere  is  a  solid  body  with  an  endless 

surface,  every  point  in  which  is  equidistant  from  the  centre. 

(i)  If  we  take  a  semicircle  of  card-board  and  turn  it  in  the  air  until  it  comes  back 
to  the  place  from  which  it  started,  the  outline  of  a  spherical  tody  or  sphere  will  have 
been  described  in  the  air.  The  centre  of  the  semicircle  will  then  be  the  centre  of  th© 
sphere  described. 

(ii)  The  following  are  the  properties  of  a  sphere  :— 
- 1.  All  the  diameters  of  a  sphere  are  equal. 

9.  All  its  radii  are  equal. 

8.  Two  spheres  are  equal,  if  their  radii  are  equal 
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3.  The  Divisions  of  a  Globe. — If  a  globe  be  cut  right  through  the 
centre,  its  two  parts  must  be  equaL  The  mark  made  by  the  cutting 
line  is  called  a  great  circle  ;  and  the  centre  of  any  great  circle  is  the 
same  as  the  centre  of  the  globe. 

(i)  A  great  circle,  then,  is  the  largest  circle  which  can  possibly  be  drawn  npon  a 
globe.  A  great  circle  always  divides  the  globe  on  which  it  is  drawn  into  two  equal 
parts.     These  parts  are  called  hemiipheres. 

(ii)  The  following  are  the  properties  of  a  great  circle  : 

1.  All  great  circles  on  a  globe  are  eqnal  to  one  another. 

2.  Every  great  circle  divides  a  globe  into  two  equal  parts. 

(iii)  The  following  are  the  propeirties  of  a  globe : 

1.  Any  number  of  great  circles  may  be  drawn  on  a  globe. 

2.  A  globe  may  have  any  number  of  diameters. 

4.  The  Earth. — The  earth  on  which  we  live  is  a  sphere  or  globe. 
The  diameter  on  which  it  spins  is  called  its  axis  ;  and  the  ends  of 
this  axis  are  the  poles.  The  Earth  is  slightly  flattened  at  either  pole, 
like  an  orange. 

More  correctly  it  might  be  called  a  spheroid,  that  is,  a  body  of  a  sphert-like  character.  A  sphere 
flattened  at  the  poles  is  called  an  dblaU  spheroid  ;  one  drawn  out  at  the  poles,  a  prolate 
spheroid. 

(i)  The  following  are  the  proofs  that  the  earth  is  a  globe : 

1.  Every  horizon  we  can  see  has  a  circular  form. 

2.  A  ship  leaving  port  conceals  its  hull  first  of  all  behind  the  rotundity  of  the 

globe ;  next  the  masts,  and  so  on.  Coming  home,  the  top-masts  first  of 
all  come  into  the  view  of  the  spectator ;  and  the  hull  last.  Hence  every 
part  of  the  earth  of  which  we  have  experience  is  "curved." 

3.  The  shadow  thrown  by  the  Earth  on  the  Moon  in  an  eclipse  is  always 

circular. 

4.  The  earth  has  been  often  circumnavigated. 

5.  The  other  planets  are  spheres.    Analogy  is  often  a  strong  argument. 

5.  The  Two  Poles. — The  end  of  the  Earth's  axis  which  points  to  the 
Pole  Star  is  called  the  North  Pole ;  the  opposite  end  of  the  axis  is  the 
South  Pole. 

6.  The  Lines  on  the  Globe.— The  Great  Circle  drawn  round  the 
globe  at  an  equal  distance  from  both  poles  is  called  the  Equator. 

(i)  The  Equator  is  24,900  mUes  in  circumference. 
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(ii)  The  axis  of  the  Earth,  or  PoUr  Diameter,  is  7899  nules  long.  The  diameter  from 
one  part  of  the  Equator  to  another,  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  27  nules  longer. 

(iii)  'fhe  two  halves  into  which  the  Equator  divides  the  globe,  are  called  the  Hortbem 
and  Sonthem  Hemiqdieres. 

7.  Parallels. — Circles — ^not  great  circles — which  are  drawn  parallel 
to  the  Equator,  between  it  and  each  of  the  Poles,  are  called  Parallels 
of  Latitude. 

(i)  These  parallels  must  of  course  become  smaller  and  smaller  as  they  approach  the 
poles. 

(ii)  The  four  most  imx)ortant  parallels  are  those  called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  (23^°  North 
lat.),  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  (28^°  South  lat.),  the  Arctic  Circle  (66^^  North  lat.))  and  the 
Antarctic  Circle  (66^°  South  lat.). 

8.  Meridians. — A  Meridian  is  a  semicircle  drawn  from  the  North  to 
the  South  Pole,  cutting  the  Equator  at  right  angles. 

The  word  meridian  comes  firom  the  Lat.  meridies,  mid-day  or  noon.    All  places  on  one  and  the 
same  meridian  have  their  twelve  o'clock  at  the  same  time. 

(i)  What  is  called  the  First  Meridian  is  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  Observatory 
at  Greenwich. 

(ii)  French  Geographers  draw  their  first  meridian  through  Paris. 

(iii)  German  (Geographers  draw  it  through  Ferro,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands  ;  because 
in  this  way  they  have  most  land  in  their  Eastern,  and  most  sea  in  their  Western 
Hemisphere. 

9.  Latitude. — Latitude  is  distance  north,  or  south,  from  the  Equator. 
The  greatest  latitude  that  any  place  can  have  is  90°,  and  this  is  the 
latitude  of  each  of  the  poles. 

(i)  Nearness  to  the  Equator  is  called  low  latitude ;  greater  distance  from  it,  high 
latitade. 

(ii)  We  can  leave  the  Equator  in  two  diflferent  directions.  If  four  persons  at 
opposite  points  in  the  Equator  left  it,  two  going  due  North,  and  two  due  South, 
each  pair  would  meet  at  the  North  Pole  and  South  Pole  resi>ectively  ;  and  each  person 
would  have  travelled  through  90°. 

10.  Latitade  and  Climate. — The  more  we  increase  our  latitude,  the 
farther  we  go  from  the  Equator.  The  farther  we  go  from  the 
Equator,  the  more  the  sun's  rays  slope.  The  more  the  sun's  rays 
slope,  the  fewer  rays  fall  upon  a  given  surface.  Hence,  the  more  the 
sun's  rays  slope,  or  the  farther  we  are  from  the  Equator,  the  colder 
the  climate. 
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(i)  If  the  globe  were  covered  with  water,  or  consisted  entirely  of  level  land  of  the 
same  quality,  and  if  it  did  not  revolve  round  the  son  with  an  inclining  axis,  then 
latitude  would  be  the  sole  conditioning  cause  of  climate. 

(ii)  It  must  not  be  foigotten  that  the  above  paragraph  is  entirely  true  only  when 
the  Sun  is  vertical  to  the  Equator,  that  is,  on  the  22d  of  March  and  September. 

11.  Longitade. — Longitude  is  distance  east  or  west  firom  the 
meridiaii  of  Greenwich.     The  maximum  longitude  is  180°- 

(i)  If  two  persons  leave  Greenwich,  one  going  East,  the  other  West,  and  both 
travel  at  the  same  rate,  they  will  meet  half-way  round  the  globe — or  at  180'  of  longi- 
tude,  that  being  half  of  860°. 

(ii)  The  Fiji  Islands  are  in  East  or  West  long.  180*. 

12.  Longitade  and  Time. — As  the  Earth  rotates  on  its  own  axis, 
when  we  travel  to  the  East,  we  see  the  Sun  rise  earlier.  When  we 
travel  West,  we  see  him  rise  later.  Hence,  by  travelling  either  East 
or  West,  we  alter  our  apparent  time.  By  travelling  180°  East,  we 
lose  12  hours  ;  by  travelling  180°  West,  we  gain  12  hours. 

(!)  The  globe  contains  860°.  In  one  rotation,  the  globe  passes  through  860°.  But, 
as  there  are  24  hours  in  the  day,  it  passes  through  15°  in  one  hour.    360-r-24  =  15. 

(ii)  New  York  is  8000  miles  west  of  us,  or  76°.  Hence,  when  it  is  noon  in  London, 
it  is  only  7  a.m.  in  New  York.    By  travelling  to  New  York,  we  seem  to  gain  5  hours. 

(iii)  The  person  who  travels  round  the  globe  going  east,  loses  24  hours  or  one  day  ; 
the  person  who  travels  westwards,  gains  one  day.  Hence,  if  two  sea-captains  who  had 
circumnavigated  the  globe  in  different  directions  were  to  meet  in  Liverpool  at  the 
table  of  a  Liverpool  man,  one  captain  would  maintain  that  Saturday  was  Sunday  ;  the 
other  that  Monday  was  Sunday  ;  while  the  Liverpool  man,  who  had  stayed  at  home, 
would  maintain  that  his  Sunday  was  Sunday.  Thus  there  would  be  "three  Sundays 
in  the  week." 

13.  Position. — If  a  place  be  on  a  line  of  latitude,  and  also  on  a  line 

of  longitude,  it  is  evident  that  the  position 
of  that  place  is  at  the  intersection  of  these 
two  lines.  '^ 


m 

b. 


d. 


This  is  true  of  a  place  on  any  two  lines.  Thus  if  a 
place  stands  on  the  line  a  b,  and  also  on  the  line  c  d, 
it  must  stand  at  the  point  where  those  two  lines  out 
each  other— it  must  stand  at  the  point  m. 
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14.  Annual  Revolution  of  the  Earth. — The  Earth,  as  we  have  seen, 
revolves  round  the  sun  with  its  axis  always  in  the  same  direction, 
and  always  parallel  to  itself.  This  gives  rise  to  three  well-marked 
positions  of  the  sun's  rays — one  on  March  22d  and  September  22d  ; 
one  on  June  22d  ;  and  one  on  December  22d. 

(i)  On  March  22d  and  September  22d,  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  to  the  Equator. 
Day  and  Night  are,  on  these  dates,  each  12  hours  long  all  the  world  over. 

(ii)  On  June  22d  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  to  a  line  called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 
This  is  the  farthest  line  north  to  which  they  are  ever  vertical ;  and  hence,  at  this  time, 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  has  its  summer.— The  Tropic  of  Cancer  is  in  23i"  North  lat. 

(iii)  On  December  22d  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  to  a  line  called  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn. This  is  the  farthest  line  south  to  which  they  are  ever  vertical ;  and  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  has  now  its  Summer.    The  Tropic  of  Capricorn  is  in  23 J'  South  lat. 

15.  Tropical  and  Polar  Lines. — When  the  Sun  is  vertical  to  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  his  rays  cannot  go  beyond  66j°  South  lat. 
Through  this  point  a  line  has  been  drawn  called  the  Antarctic  Circle. — 
When  the  Sun  is  vertical  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  his  rays  cannot 
go  beyond  66j°  North  lat.  ;  and  through  this  point  has  been  drawn 
the  line  called  the  Arctic  Circle. 

(i)  The  Antarctic  Circle  is  therefore  23  J'  from  the  South  Pole.  The  sun's  light  stops 
there  on  the  22d  of  March ;  and  there  is  complete  darkness  to  every  place  lying  between 
that  line  and  the  South  Pole.  The  South  Pole  itself  has  a  day  of  six  months  and  a 
night  of  six  months. 

(ii)  The  Arctic  Circle  is  23  J"  from  the  North  Pole.  The  sun's  light  stops  there  on  the 
22d  of  December ;  and  all  beyond  is  in  the  dark.  The  North  Pole  has  also  a  day  of  six 
months,  and  a  night  of  six  months.  This  day  begins  to  dawn  on  March  22d,  and  ends 
on  September  22d. — The  day-dawn  for  the  South  Pole  begins  on  September  22d. 

16.  Zones. — The  Zones  (or  Belts  of  Climate)  on  the  surface  of  the 
Earth  are  marked  off  by  the  Tropical  and  the  Polar  Lines.  These 
zones  are  five  :  one  Torrid ;  two  Temperate  ;  and  two  Frigid  Zones. 

(1)  The  Torrid  Zone  lies  between  the  two  Tropical  Lines.  Tlie  Sun's  rays  are  always 
vertical  over  one  part  or  another  of  it.  That  is,  there  is  always  some  place  within 
the  Tropics  where  objects  cast  no  shadow  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  Torrid  Zone  is  47" 
broad.  (Within  the  Torrid  Zone,  above  the  sea-level,  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  third 
temperate  zone ;  that  is,  on  the  table-lands  and  high  mountain-slopes.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  is  very  interesting  to  remark  that  most  of  the  highest  land  of  the  World 
lies  within  the  Tropics.) 
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(ii)  The  North  Temperate  Zone  lies  between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Arctic 
Circle— between  23J'  and  66^"  North  lat. 

(iii)  The  Bonth  Tempente  Zone  lies  between  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  Antarctic 
Circle— between  23J"  and  66}°  South  lat.— Each  of  the  Temperate  Zones  is  about  43° 
broad. 

(iv)  The  North  Frigid  Zone  lies  within  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  lias  the  North  Pole 
as  its  centre. 

(y)  The  Bonth  Frigid  Zone  lies  within  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  and  has  the  Souih  Polo 
as  its  centre. 

17.  The  Sliadow. — All  these  lines  may  be  also  fixed  by  their  rela- 
tion to  the  shadow  which  every  object  casts  when  shone  on  by  the 
Sun.  The  Sun  is  always  highest  in  the  sky  at  noon  ;  within  the 
Tropics,  he  is  at  noon  in  the  very  highest  point  in  the  sky,  or  in  the 
zenith;  and,  in  such  places,  there  is  no  shadow  at  all.  Thus  we 
have : 

(i)  The  Equator  is  the  Noon-shadowlcss  Line  of  March  22d  and  September  22d. 

(ii)  The  Tropic  of  Cancer  is  the  Noon-shadowless  Line  of  June  22d. 

(iii)  The  Tropic  of  Capricorn  is  the  Noon-shadowless  Line  of  December  22d. 

(iv)  In  the  Temperate  Zones,  the  Sun  is  never  in  the  zenith ;  hence  they  are  the 
Zones  of  Perpetual  Shadow. 
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Two  coverings  envelop  the  body  of  the  earth :  Air  and  Water. 
The  air-covering  or  atmosphere  enwraps  and  contains  the  earth  like 
a  hollow  ball :  the  water  covers  about  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of 
the  whole  globe.  The  land  which  rises  above  the  water-covering 
amounts  therefore  to  only  one-fourth  of  the  actual  surface  of  the  earth. 

I.  The  Air. 

1.  Composition  of  Air. — Air  consists  of  two  gaseous  substances — 
called  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Air  also  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a  variable  quantity  of  invisible  water  which 
we  call  vapour. 

(!)  By  volume f  there  are  79  parts  of  nitrogen  to  21  of  oxygen, 
(ii)  By  iteigJU,  there  are  77  parts  of  nitrogen  to  23  of  oxygen. 
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2.  Pressnre  of  Air. — Air,  being  a  material  body,  has  weight ;  and 
it  therefore  exercises  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  on  every  body 
which  it  touches.  Air  is  also  a  very  elastic  body ;  and  hence  the 
layers  of  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  being  bdow  large  masses  of 
air,  are  more  compressed  and  denser  than  those  above  them.  Hence 
the  density  and  pressure  diminish  rapidly  as  we  go  up. 

(i)  The  pressnre  of  air  at  the  sea-level  is  16  lbs.  to  each  square  inch.  If,  then, 
the  surface  of  a  man's  body  amounts  to  15  square  ft.,  the  whole  body  is  subject 
to  a  pressure  of  about  14  tons. 

(ii)  The  barometer  is  the  instrument  with  which  we  measure  the  weight  and  pres- 
sure of  the  air.  The  mercury  in  the  tube  is  balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  air  outside. 
If  the  air  is  heavy,  then  the  mercury  rises ;  if  light,  it  falls.  Hence  we  say :  "  the 
glass  has  fallen." 

Barometer  comes  ftx>m  two  Oreek  wordB,  barot,  weight,  and  metron,  a  measore. 

(iii)  Cold  dry  air  is  the  heaviest.  Warm  dry  air  comes  next ;  and  warm  moist  air  is 
the  lightest  air  of  all. 

(iv)  The  barometer  is  used  to  measure  the  heights  of  mountains.  For  every  1000  ft. 
we  ascend,  the  barometer  falls  one  inch.  Hence, — the  barometer  usually  standing  at 
30  inches,— if  we  go  up  10,000  ft.,  the  barometer  will  stand  at  only  20  inches. 

3.  Height  of  the  Atmosphere. — The  height  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
the  depth  of  the  ocean  of  air  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  live,  has  been 
estimated  at  from  120  to  200  miles. 

The  height  of  the  atmosphere  is  greater  between  the  tropics  than  round  the  poles. 

4.  Temperature  of  the  Atmosphere. — The  temperature  of  the  air  at 
a  particular  place  depends  chiefly  on  three  things  :  (i)  the  slope  of 
the  sun's  rays  ;  (ii)  the  length  of  the  day  (or  length  of  the  time  the 
sun  shines) ;  and  (iii)  the  height  of  the  place  above  the  sea-level. 

(i)  The  sun's  rays  are  vertical  or  perpendicular  at  noon  at  some  place  within  the 
tropics.  Outside  the  tropics,  they  have  a  slope  with  an  angle  which  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller  the  farther  we  go  from  the  Tropical  Lines.  The  angle  which  the  sun's 
rays  makes  with  the  ground  is  the  smallest  possible  at  the  Arctic  Circle  on  the  22d  of 
December.    Hence  the  angle  of  the  sun's  rays  depends  on  the  latitude. 

(ii)  The  very  hottest  part  of  the  earth  must  be  that  which  combines  two  things — 
perpendicularity  of  rays,  and  a  longer  day  than  12  hours.  Hence  the  hottest  part  of 
the  earth  is  not  at  the  Equator,  where  the  day  is  always  12  hours  long ;  but  at  places 
north  and  south  of  the  Equator. 
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^i)  The  fhemiometer,  which  is  the  measure  for  the  temperatnre  of  the  air,  fftlls 
r  Fahr.  for  every  333  ft.  of  height  (at  least  for  the  first  mile  or  5280  ft.  above  the 
surface). 

Thermometer  oomes  from  thermot,  heat,  aad  metron,  a  meMnxe. 

(iv)  Those  lines  which  are  drawn  through  places  with  an  equal  average  annual 
temx>erature  are  called  iaofhemu  (Gr.  UoSj  equal). 

(v)  The  mow-Une,  or  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  above  which  there  is  neithsr  animal 
nor  vegetable  life,  depends  mainly  on  the  latitude.  It  is  highest  at  or  near  the 
Equator ;  and  lowest  at  or  near  the  Polar  Circles. 

5.  Motions  of  the  Atmosphere. — The  motions  of  the  atmosphere  are 
called  winds.  When  the  equilibrium  of  the  air  is  altered  through 
any  cause,  wind  is  produced ;  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  air  is 
altered  when  its  temperature  is  altered. 

All  bodies  expand  under  the  influence  of  heat.  When  the  air  is  heated,  it 
expands  and  becomes  lighter.  The  equilibrium  or  equal  level  of  the  ocean  of  air  is 
destroyed ;  and  at  once  other  air  flows  in  to  supply  its  place.  This  flowing  in  of  air 
is  called  a  wind. 

6.  Kinds  of  Winds. — Winds  receive  different  names  according  to 
(i)  their  direction,  (ii)  their  strengrth,  (iii)  their  regrularity,  and  (iv) 
their  temperature. 

(i)  Direction.— This  is  named  according  to  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  blows- 
North,  South,  East,  or  West. 

(ii)  Strength. — Strong  winds  are  called  gales,  itormi ,  hnrrlcanei,  cyclones,  tornadoes, 
etc.  The  strong  winds  are  always  rotatory  or  spiral.  Such  a  wind  moves  at  the  rate  of 
ftom  70  to  80  miles  an  hour ;  and  i)articular  gusts  in  the  storm  move  at  ft>om  120  to 
150  miles  an  hour.  The  worst  circular  storms  are  met  with  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Chinese  Seas. 

(iii)  Segnlari^.— (a)  The  two  most  regular  systems  of  wind  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
are  the  North-East  Trades  and  the  Sonth-East  Trades.  They  blow  with  the  most  perfect 
constancy  all  the  year  round  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  They  begin  at  about  30* 
North  and  South  lat.,  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  from  the  north-east ;  and  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  from  the  south-east.  These  two  systems  of  Trade- winds  blow 
towards  the  Equator ;  and  they  have  between  them  a  Zone  of  Calms,  which  is  generally 
found  between  3°  and  9°  North  lat.  The  reason  why  this  belt  of  calms  is  found  north 
of  the  Equator  is  that  the  oceans  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  being  much  broader 
than  those  in  the  Northern,  the  South-East  Trades  are  a  larger  and  heavier  body  of 
wind  than  the  North-East  Trades,  and  hence  push  them  back.  The  Zone  of  Calms, 
however,  alters  its  place  with  the  movement  of  the  Sun.  This  Zone  of  Calms  is, 
moreover,  the  zone  of  perpetual  downpour  of  rain ;  and  it  is  often  the  scene  of 
terrible  thunderstorms. 
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The  air  it  hottatt  at  the  Equator ;  eoldeet  at  the  Polea.  Henoe,  about  tlie  Equator,  it  ia  always 
expanding  and  rising  higher ;  and  heaee  also  colder  air  niuit  always  he  flowing  in  to  supply 
its  place.  If  the  earth  were  fixed,  there  would  be  only  two  sets  of  winds— a  north  and  a 
south  towards  the  Equator  on  the  sur&ce,  and  return  winds  in  the  upper  regions  towards 
the  Poles.  But  the  Earth  spins  from  west  to  east ;  and  the  solid  body  slipping  under  the 
winds  makes  them  be  felt  as  coming /rom  the  e<ut;  and  henoe  the  north  and  south  winds 
become  north-east  and  south-easc  winds.  Besides,  the  earth's  surfkce  moves  more  rapidly 
at  the  Equator  than  at  30°  of  lat. :  and  therefore  the  wind  seems  to  come  from  a  slower  to  a 
more  rapidly-moving  part  of  the  earth. 

(b)  The  irregolar  aystema  of  winds  are  found  on  both  hemispheres  north  and  south 
of  SO*  lat.  The  prevalent  wind  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  the  warm  south- 
west ;  in  the  Souther^  Hemisphere  the  warm  north-west.  Both  these  winds  blow 
on  an  average  two  days  out  of  every  three  throughout  the  year.  The  average 
duration  of  a  sailing  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  is  33  days;  trom  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  22  days. 

(c)  The  chief  periodic  winds  are  the  monaoonf,  which  are  found  in  their  greatest  per- 
fection in  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  our  summer,  the  air  over  the  immense  masses  of 
plateau  in  the  south  of  Asia  becomes  greatly  heated  and  rarefied;  hence  the  ordinary 
North-East  Trades  are  deflected  firom  their  course,  are  turned  round,  and  become  a 
south-west  monsoon.  The  south-west  monsoon  blows  from  May  to  September ;  the 
north-east  monsoon  (properly,  the  usual  trade-winds)  blow  from  October  to  April 
(that  is,  when  the  sun  is  south  of  the  Equator). 

Monsoon  comes  from  the  Arabic  mattsim,  a  season. 

(d)  Land  and  Sea  Breezes. — These  winds  are  monsoons  on  a  small  scale.  When  the 
shores  of  continents  or  of  oceanic  islands  (especially  in  the  tropics)  become  greatly 
heated — and  this  occurs  in  the  day-time— winds  from  the  sea  rush  in  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  rarefied  air.  This  is  a  sea-breeze.  At  evening,  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  set, 
these  coasts  cool  very  rapidly,  and  the  sea  in  the  night-time  is  warmer  than  the  land. 
A  land-breeze  springs  up  for  the  same  reason,  and  blows  out  to  sea.  The  change  is 
not  sudden ;  a  calm  comes  between  the  two  sets  of  winds. 

(iv)  Temperature. — The  hot  wind  from  the  Sahara,  which  blows  upon  Italy,  is 
called  the  Sirocco  ;  the  same  wind  in  Spain  is  called  the  Solano.  In  Switzerland  it  is 
called  the  Fohn — it  rapidly  melts  the  snow,  and  unroofs  houses.  In  Egypt  the  hot 
sand-wind  from  the  desert  is  called  Khamsin  (a  word  meaning  fifty),  because  it  blows 
for  fifty  days  during  and  before  and  after  May  ;  a  similar  wind  is  called,  in  Syria  and 
Arabia,  the  Simoom  (a  word  meaning  poisonous).  In  the  south  of  France  a  cold  wind 
from  the  Alps  is  called  the  Mistral.    There  are  many  other  names  for  local  winds. 

7.  Moisture  of  the  Atmosphere.— The  higher  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  the  more  moisture  it  can  hold  in  an  invisible  state.  This 
invisible  moisture  is  called  vapour.  Each  degree  of  temperature 
has  its  own  maximum  of  vapour  that  it  can  hold  without  showing 
that  vapour. 
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(i)  When  the  thermometer  is  at  S2*  (freezing-point),  the  air  can  hold  only  x^^th 
part  of  its  own  weight  in  vapour.  When  it  is  at  60%  it  can  hold  twice  as  much, 
or  ^th.    When  it  is  at  113°,  it  can  hold  eight  times  as  much,  or  ^th. 

(iO  When  the  temperature  flJIf,  the  moisture  in  the  air  runs  together  or  con- 
denses ;  the  air  cannot  hold  it  in  an  invisible  form,  and  it  becomes  visible  or  falls. 
It  becomes  visible  as  Oloud  or  mist ;  it  falls  in  the  shape  of  rain  or  dew,  or  as  mow,  hall, 
or  rime. 

8.  Distribution  of  Rain. — The  Zone  of  Calms  near  the  Equator  is 
the  Zone  of  almost  Daily  Rains, — accompanied  by  terrific  storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  Tropics  are  the  Zone  of  Summer  Rains. 
In  the  Warm-Temperate  Zone,  the  belt  from  lat.  28°  to  about  35°  is 
the  Zone  of  Winter  Rains.  From  35°  to  42°  is  the  Zone  of  Spring 
and  Autumn  Rains. 

(i)  In  the  Belt  of  Equatorial  Calms,  the  rains  occur  when  the  sun  is  in  or  near  the 
zenith,  that  is,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  There  are  almost  daily  thunder 
showers.    This  is  called  the  Zone  of  Constant  Precipitation. 

(ii)  Within  the  Tropics,  all  the  rain  of  the  year  falls  in  the  few  months  when  the  sun 
is  near  the  zenith.  The  rest  of  the  year  is  the  Dry  Season.  In  the  Bainy  Season,  as 
many  as  21  inches  of  rain  have  been  known  to  fall  in  a  single  day  at  Cayenne,  in  French 
Guiana.  This  is  a,e  much  as  falls  in  a  whole  year  in  some  parts  of  the  Temperate  Zone. 
At  Chirra  Pooi^jee,  in  the  Ehasia  Hills,  the  annual  rainfall  has  been  610  inches. 

(iii)  North  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  runs  the  mighty  Rainless  Belt  of  Desert  through 
the  Sahara,  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Northern  India,  and  the  desert  of  Gobi  or  Shamo. 
Corresponding  to  this  belt  we  find  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  desert  of  Atacama 
in  South  America,  of  Kalahari  in  Afirica,  and  of  Central  Australia. 

(iv)  The  quantity  of  rain  decreases,  and  the  niunber  of  rainy  days  increases  as  we  go 
from  the  Equator  to  the  Poles. 

(v)  The  quantity  of  rain  increases  with  the  increase  in  altitude.  In  the  Great  Plain 
of  Europe  it  is  only  20  inches  a  year ;  in  some  parts  of  the  Alps  it  is  104  inches. 

(yi)  Mountain-chains  act  as  condensers  of  vapour  by  driving  the  wann  moisture- 
bearing  winds  high  up  into  the  colder  strata  of  air,  when  the  moisture  is  condensed. 
The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  Andes. 

9.  Climate. — The  word  climate  is  a  general  term  which  includes 
warmth  and  cold,  wind,  rainfall,  cloudiness,  and  other  conditions  of 
weather.  It  depends  chiefly  on  seven  things :  (i)  Latitude ;  (ii) 
Altitude ;  (iii)  Keamess  to  tbe  Sea ;  (iy)  Direction  of  Freyaillng  Winds  ; 
(y)  Direction  of  Mountain-Ranges ;  (vi)  Slope  of  the  Country  ;  and 
(yii)  Nature  of  the  Soil.  The  grand  division  of  climate  is  into  Oceanic 
and  Continental. 
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(i)  WitWn  the  Tropics,  the  sun's  rays  are,  at  one  place  or  other,  vertical  at  noon. 
Therefore  a  larger  number  of  rays  fall  upon  a  square  foot  of  ground  than  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  rays  are  more  or  less  sloping.  Cayenne,  lat  6*  North,  is 
very  much  hotter  than  Paris,  lat.  49*  North.  The  elm  comes  into  leaf  at  Naples  in  the 
beginning  of  February ;  in  England  10  weeks  later. 

(ii)  The  thermometer  falls  1*  for  every  333  ft.  of  rise  above  the  sea-level.  Hence 
Quito,  which,  though  in  lat.  0',  stands  9500  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  has  a  mild  and 
spring-like  climate. 

(iii)  Water  ta  :es  in  more  heat  than  land ;  it  takes  heat  in  also  more  slowly, 
and  parts  with  it  more  slowly.  Hence  the  presence  of  large  masses  of  water  lowers 
the  temperature  of  a  country  in  summer  and  raises  it  in  winter,  when  the  wind  blows 
Trom  the  water  to  the  land.  Such  a  climate  is  called  maritime  or  oeeaaic  ;  it  is  a  mild 
or  moderate  climate.  Again,  a  country  (in  the  Temperate  Zone)  which  is  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  continent,  and  to  which  the  winds  come  from  the  land  on  all  sides, 
has  a  climate  intensely  cold  in  winter  and  extremely  hot  in  summer.  Such  a  climate 
is  called  Ck>ntinentaL 

(iv)  The  south-west  winds  are  the  prevailing  winds  which  blow  upon  Great  Britain. 
They  bring  warmth  and  moisture  from  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  North  Atlantic.  The 
South-west  monsoons  modify  the  climate  to  a  very  great  degree  in  India. 

(v)  If  the  Rocky  Mountains  stretched  ftrom  west  to  east  across  the  head  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  the  cold  winds  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  would  be  shut  off  and 
confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie. — If  the  Carpathians  were  removed  from  the 
north-east  of  the  Hungarian  Plain,  that  plain  would  be  swept  by  cold  north-easters 
in  the  winter,  and  would  not  be  nearly  so  fertile. 

(vi)  If  a  country  slopes  away  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  will  not  be  so  fertile  as 
one  that  slopes  towardi  them.  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  land  ought  to  slope  to 
the  south  ;  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  to  the  north. 

Xvii)  If  a  soil  is  hard  and  sandy,  it  will  retain  much  heat  in  the  day  and  give  it 
out  rapidly  at  night.  If  a  soil  is  clayey,  and  covered  with  forests,  it  will  hold  a 
great  deal  of  water,  which  it  will  part  with  slowly.  Hence  the  rivers  of  a  forest 
country  are  not  subject  to  sudden  floods.  Since  the  forests  were  cut  down  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Alps,  the  floods  of  the  Rhone  have  been  very  sudden  and 
dangerous. 

II.  The  Water. 

1.  Introductory. — As  the  outer  envelope  of  the  globe  is  the  Air, 
the  underlying  envelope  is  Water.  Water  is  generally  divided  into 
two  classes  :  Ocean- waters  and  Continental  waters. 

2.  Ocean-waters. — The  continuous  mass  of  water  which  fills  the 
greater  depressions  and  covers  three-fourths  of  the  crust  of  the 


earth  is  called  the  Oeean.  The  divisions  are  themselves  called  ' 
Oceana  ;  and  their  subdivisions  S«tiB.  The  ocean  is,  on  the  one  hand,  I 
a,  separatb^,  on  the  other,  a  connecting,  element. 


IS  between  Ocsan  and  Continental  Taten.— The  waten   I 
of  the  ocean  differ  from  those  which  we  find  upon  the  land  in  the   I 
following  respects  :   (i)  a  largec  amount  of  aalts  in  solution  ;  (U)  ft 
mora  eqnatde  temperature  ;   (iii)  peculiar  motions,  such  as  those  of   ' 
waves,  of  the  tides,  of  currents  ;  (iv)  far  greater  depth  ;  (v)  the  electric 
Bblnlng  of  its  water  ;  and  (vi)  a  deeper  blae  colour. 

L  The  Saltness  of  the  Sea. — Sea-water  contains  3|  pei  cent,  of  I 
B  salts,  estimated,  not   by  volume,  but  bj  weight.     Most  of 
1?  what  is  c^led  Common  salt. 


a  the  sea,— The  temperature  of  the  sea  depends 
1  rajB, — that  is,  on  the  latitnde.  But  the 
f  300  tt  are,  in  general,  nuaffected  by  the 
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—The  principal  motions  which  take  place  in 
:  t\j  the  Udes  ;  and  (it)  the  cnrrents. 
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(i)  Within  the  Tropics,  the  sun's  rays  are,  at  one  place  or  other,  vertical  at  noon. 
Therefore  a  larger  number  of  rays  fall  upon  a  square  foot  of  ground  than  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  rays  are  more  or  less  sloping.  Cayenne,  lat  6*  North,  is 
very  much  hotter  than  Paris,  lat.  49*  North.  The  elm  comes  into  leaf  at  Naples  in  the 
beginning  of  February ;  in  England  10  weeks  later. 

(ii)  The  thermometer  falls  1°  for  every  333  ft.  of  rise  above  the  sea-level.  Hence 
Quito,  which,  though  in  lat.  0',  stands  9500  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  has  a  mild  and 
spring-like  climate. 

(iii)  Water  ta:es  in  more  heat  than  land;  it  takes  heat  in  also  more  slowly, 
and  parts  with  it  more  slowly.  Hence  the  presence  of  large  masses  of  water  lowers 
the  temperature  of  a  country  in  summer  and  raises  it  in  winter,  when  the  wind  blo^irg 
from  the  water  to  the  land.  Such  a  climate  is  called  maritime  or  oceanic  ;  it  is  a  mild 
or  moderate  climate.  Again,  a  country  (in  the  Temperate  Zone)  which  is  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  continent,  and  to  which  the  winds  come  from  the  land  on  all  sides, 
has  a  climate  intensely  cold  in  winter  and  extremely  hot  in  summer.  Such  a  climate 
is  called  Ck>ntineiitaL 

(iv)  The  south-west  winds  are  the  prevailing  winds  which  blow  upon  Great  Britain. 
They  bring  warmth  and  moisture  from  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  North  Atlantic.  The 
South-west  monsoons  modify  the  climate  to  a  very  great  degree  in  India. 

(v)  If  the  Rocky  Mountains  stretched  from  west  to  east  across  the  head  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  the  cold  winds  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  would  be  shut  off  and 
confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie. — If  the  Carpathians  were  removed  from  the 
north-east  of  the  Hungarian  Plain,  that  plain  would  be  swept  by  cold  north-easters 
in  the  winter,  and  would  not  be  nearly  so  fertile. 

(vi)  If  a  country  slopes  away  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  will  not  be  so  fertile  aa 
one  that  slopes  towardi  them.  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  land  ought  to  slope  to 
the  south  ;  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  to  the  north. 

(vii)  If  a  soil  is  hard  and  sandy,  it  will  retain  much  heat  in  the  day  and  give  it 
out  rapidly  at  night.  If  a  soil  is  clayey,  and  covered  with  forests,  it  will  hold  a 
great  deal  of  water,  which  it  will  part  with  slowly.  Hence  the  rivers  of  a  forest 
country  are  not  subject  to  sudden  floods.  Since  the  forests  were  cut  down  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Alps,  the  floods  of  the  Rhone  have  been  very  sudden  and 
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II.  The  Water. 

1.  Introductory. — As  the  outer  envelope  of  the  globe  is  the  Air, 
the  underlying  envelope  is  Water.  Water  is  generally  divided  into 
two  classes  :  Ocean-waters  and  Continental  waters. 

2.  Ocean-waters. — The  continuous  mass  of  water  which  fills  the 
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earth  is  called  the  Ocean.  The  divisions  are  themselves  called 
Oceans  ;  and  their  subdivisions  Seas.  The  ocean  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  separatinsT,  on  the  other,  a  connectingr,  element. 


The  total  area  of  the  surface  of  the  Earth  is  about  197,000,000 
square  miles.  Of  tliis  area,  the  water  covers  145,000,000  square 
miles,  leaving  only  52,000,000  square  miles  of  dry  land. 


3.  Differences  between  Ocean  and  Continental  Waters. — The  waters 
of  the  ocean  diflfer  from  those  which  we  find  upon  the  land  in  the 
following  respects  :  (i)  a  larger  amount  of  salts  in  solution ;  (ii)  a 
more  equable  temperature ;  (iii)  peculiar  motions,  such  as  those  of 
waves,  of  the  tides,  of  currents  ;  (iv)  far  greater  depth ;  (v)  the  electric 
sbining  of  its  water  ;  and  (vi)  a  deeper  blue  colour. 

4.  The  Saltness  of  the  Sea. — Sea-water  contains  3^  per  cent,  of 
various  salts,  estimated,  not  by  volume,  but  by  weight.  Most  of 
these  salts  are  what  is  called  Common  salt. 

Where  evaporation  is  very  strong,  the  amount  of  salt  increases.  Hence  it  is 
greatest  (i  per  cent.)  within  the  Torrid  Zone.  Where  the  evaporation  is  small  and  the 
amount  of  river- water  flowing  into  a  sea  is  great,  there  is  very  little  salt.  In  the 
Baltic  there  is  only  §  per  cent,  of  salt. 

5.  Tbe  Temperature  of  the  Sea. — The  temperature  of  the  sea  depends 
on  the  slope  of  the  sun's  rays, — that  is,  on  the  latitude.  But  the 
waters  below  a  depth  of  300  ft.  are,  in  general,  unaflfected  by  the 
surface  temperature. 

(i)  On  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  the  surface  temperature  of  the  sea  is  about  49° ; 
in  the  Bed  Sea  it  has  been  noted  at  94° — the  temperature  of  a  hot  bath. 

(ii)  There  is  an  expansion  of  the  sea- water  in  equatorial  regions ;  an  overflow  towards 
the  poles ;  and,  correspondingly,  an  inflow  of  cold  water  towards  the  Equator. 

6.  Motions  of  the  Sea. — The  principal  motions  which  take  place  in 
the  waters  of  the  sea  are  :  (i)  the  tides  ;  and  (ii)  the  currents. 

(i)  The  chief  cause  of  the  tides  is  the  attraction  of  the  Moon,  which  is  very  near  to 
our  Earth.  "  The  solid  part  of  the  globe  resists  the  strain  of  the  attraction  ;  but  the 
iiqnid  ocean,  unable  to  do  so,  is  drawn  outwards  so  as  to  be  heaped  up  on  that  side 
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10.  aiTen. — (ii)  A  river  haa  an  upper,  middle,  and  lowet  course  ; 
and  each  part  has  its  own  special  marks  or  characteristica. 

([)  The  Cpptr  Oonna  is  generally  through  a  hlUy  or  mountainoua  conntry ;  and  is 
hence  the  most  rapid  of  the  threa.  It  ia  here  aft^n  broken  by  waterralls,  cataracts,  or 
rapids.    This  cowse  is  not  navigatile.    A  lalfe  frequently  terminates  this  part  Ota 


(ii)  tho  iiUiU*  Odwh  Is  frequently  over  table-land  or  hilly  land.    The  valley  opens 
out;  and  the  stream  Itseirerows  wider:  the  Ml  is  less;  BDd  the  current  is  much 
Blower,    Navigation  and  cultivation  on  its  baulis  begin. 
(iii)  The  Lowir  OmiTK  is  geucmliy  through  an  almoEt  level  country.    The  body  of 

lisma,  dykea,  levees,  etc.    Here,  too,  occur  the  most  numerous  and  the  largest  cuivcs, 
with  sandbaulis,  islands,  etc. 


(i)  Lakes  are  accumulations  of  water  In  the  natural 
depressions  in  the  surface  of  tho  earth.  They  are  generally  divided 
into  two  classes ;  Mountain  Lakes,  and  Lakei  In  Flalna.  They  are 
mostly  expansions  of  rivers.  They  serve  as  fllten,  and  are  remiUiton 
of  the  supply  of  water. 


• 
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(i)  The  main  Contnito  between  the  two  classes  are : 


Mountain  Lakei 

1.  Are  very  deep. 

2.  Have  high  and  steep  shores. 

3.  Are  generally  long  and  narrow. 

4.  Are  irregular  in  shape. 

5.  Lie  generally  in  picturesque  scenery. 


Lakes  in  PUina 


1.  Are  generally  shallow. 

2.  Have  low  sloping  shores. 

3.  Are  often  broad,  with  shores  that 

are  out  of  sight  when  a  ship  is  in 
the  centre. 

4.  Have   a  regular  and    monotonous 

shape. 

5.  Are  surrounded  generally  by  tame 

scenery. 


(ii)  The  best  examples  of  mountain-lakes  are  to  be  found  in  the  Alps — on  both  slopes. 
Thus  (as  regards  4)  Lake  Lucerne  fills  four  distinct  mountain-valleys,  which  meet  one 
another  nearly  at  right  angles.— The  largest  lakes  on  the  globe— the  Caspian  and  Aral 
Beas,  and  the  great  North  American  lakes,  all  belong  to  the  class  of  lakes  in  plains. 

12.  Lakes. — (ii)  Lakes  are,  from  the  standpoint  of  their  relation  to 
rivers,  divided  into  three  classes :  lakes  of  transmisBion ;  lakes  of 
emission  ;  and  lakes  of  reception. 

(i)  Lakes  of  Transmission  both  receive  and  emit  rivers.  Most  lakes  belong  to  this 
class.  In  fact,  lakes  are  mostly  expansions  of  the  rivers  themselves ;  and,  in 
mountain-lands,  their  bed  has  been  scooped  out  for  them  by  the  long  action  of  ancient 
glaciers,  which  plane  and  grind  away  the  rocks  ;  and  the  scratchings  and  groovings 
made  by  the  movement  of  the  ice  may  still  be  seen  on  the  rocky  shores. 

(ii)  Lakes  of  Emission  appear  to  receive  no  supplies  from  rivers ;  and  are  yet  the 
sources  of  rivers.    Such  lakes  are  supplied  by  springs  which  rise  in  their  beds. 

(iii)  Lakes  of  Reception  are  those  which  receive  rivers,  but  send  out  none.  They 
part  with  the  waters  they  receive  by  means  of  evaporation— that  is,  by  invisible  rivers 
through  the  air ;  and  hence  they  do  not  overflow.  Such  lakes  are  generally  salt ; 
because  the  evaporation  carries  off  only  fresh  water,  and  leaves  the  salts  brought 
down  by  the  rivers. 

The  best  exunple  of  this  type  is  the  Caspian,  which  receives  the  mighty  Volga  and  other  rivers, 
and  is  yet  never  larger ;  because  the  evaporation  on  its  surface  is  very  great. 

(iv)  There  are  many  small  lakes,  such  as  monntain-tams,  and  lakes  in  the  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  which  have  no  visible  affluents  nor  outlets. 

(v)  The  Basin  of  a  Lake  is  the  area  of  land  which  drains  into  it. 

(vi)  The  largest  lake  in  the  world  is  the  Caspian.  It  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
Great  Britain.  It  is  salt— The  largest  firesh- water  lake  is  Superior,  which  is  nearly  as 
large  as  Ireland.  The  Dead  Sea  is  the  lowest  lake  in  the  world :  its  surface  is  1812  ft 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

(vii)  The  Northern  Hemisphere  has  very  many  more  lakes  than  the  Southern ;  and 
most  of  these  lakes  lie  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  and  in  the  west  part  of  it. 
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III.  The  Land. 

1.  Introductory. — That  part  of  the  surface  of  tha  earth  wliich  b  not 
covered  bj  the  eea  is  called  the  Land ;  and  it  conaista  of  larger  and 
amaller  masses.  The  lai^i  masses  are  called  ContinentB  ;  the 
smaller,  iBlandB.    The  Land  occupies  one-fourth  of  the  whole  surface. 
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THE   OLD  WORLD  AND  THE  NEW  Xrxui 

0)  The  land  masses  which  lie  round  London  take  the  shape  of  a  star-flsh.  The 
oontinnoos  masses  of  land  are  foond  in  the  middle ;  and  towards  the  circumference 
the  land  IHnges  out  into  peninsulas  and  islands. 

(ii)  Europe  is  nearest  to  most  of  the  other  continents ;  Australia  farthest  away. 
The  consequences  of  this  position  are  shown  in  their  degrees  of  dvilisation :  Europe 
with  the  most  varied  historical  life,  with  all  the  arts  and  sciences  cultivated  for  many 
centuries ;  Australia  inhabited  by  a  people  who  do  not  even  plough,  and  where  the  first 
beginnings  of  civilisation  are  due  to  the  commerce  introduced  fh>m  15,000  miles  away. 

3.  The  Eastern  and  Western  Ck>ntinent8  Compared. — ^There  are 
several  very  striking  comparisons  and  contrasts  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  World.     They  are  as  follows  : 


The  Old  World 

1.  Has  its  greatest  length  fh>m  east  to 
west. 


The  New  World 

1.  Has  its  greatest  length  lh>m  north 
to  south. 


Both  worida  hare  their  gnatost  land-nuuM  on  the  lame  parallel  60*  North  lat. 


2.  Tapers  to  the  south. 

8.  Has  a  continent   (Africa)  almost 
severed  firom  the  main  mass. 

4.  Has  its  great  peninsulas  pointing 
south. 

Jutland  points  north;  Asia  lOnor,  v^eet 

6.  The  greater  mountain-ranges  run 
from  west  to  east. 

6.  Has  its  long  slope  to  the  north. 


.  Tapers  to  the  south. 

8.  Has,  a  continent  (South  America) 
almost  severed  fh>m  the  main  mass. 

4.  Has  its  greater  peninsulas  pointing 

south. 

Tnoatan  points  north ;  Alaska,  west. 

5.  The   greater  moxmtain-ranges  run 

fh>m  north  to  south. 

6.  Has  its  long  slope  to  the  east. 


Nofl.  6  and  8  are  tme  also  of  the  neighbouring  islands. 

4.  Contoiir. — ^The  contour  of  a  continent  or  country  is  its  outline. 
Two  things  liave  to  be  taken  into  consideration :  (i)  the  relation  of 
the  limbs  to  the  mass  of  land ;  and  (ii)  the  length  or  deyelopment 
of  the  coast. 

(i)  The  limbs  of  a  continent  are  its  peninsulas  and  islands.     The  peninsulas  are 
firequently  continuations  of  mountain-ranges. 

0i)  A  neck  of  land  which  joins  a  peninsula  to  the  main  mass  is  called  an  Lrthmu 
(Gr.  isthmos,  a  neckX 

(iii)  The  longer  or  more  highly  developed  a  coast  line  is,  the  greater  the  inducement 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  take  to  a  seafaring  life,  to  engage  in  commerce, 
and  to  exchange  culture  and  ideas  as  well  as  goods.    The  peninsulas  and  islands  of 
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Oitect  mitde  the  Greeks  tery  wrlr  a  Kanurlng  people  ;  uid  the  potitlm  of  GrbI 
Britalti,  neitber  too  aeai  DOr  loo  br  from  tbe  coDtlnent  of  Eunpe,  hss  helped  to 
nuke  her  the  greatest  Oceaoic  Power  the  vorld  haa  yet  eeeo. 


5.  iBlante — Islaods  are,  according  to  their  position,  divided  into 
OonUnental  iBlaodi  and  Ooesiilo  iBUnds.  A  continental  island  was  at 
one  time  a  part  of  the  mainland  ;  posseaaes  tlie  same  flora,  and  fauna 
as  the  mainland  ;  and  owes  its  present  position  to  the  gradual  sink- 
ing of  the  edge  of  the  continent  near  which  it  stands.  An  oceanic 
island  is  the  samiuit  of  a  mountain  or  the  highest  part  of  a  submarine 
plateau  rising  out  of  the  sea. 


(i)  The  beet  eiample  of  >  Continental  lalanil  is  a 
North  Sea  nlsed  3DD  ft.  above  its  present  level,  Grei 
of  Uie  contiuent  of  Europe. 


iFoold  Bgain  fbim  part 


(U)  A  gronp  of  islands  !a  called  an  ARUpelaco.    The  beat  example  of  a  Continental 
Archipelago  la  to  be  found 
In  the  mlghtf  Eaat  Indian 
j  Aiohlpelago,  tlie  IsIaDda  in 


erable  idanda  in  the  FsciDo. 


THE  BUILD   OP  A  CONTINENT  XXXV 

6.  Build. — The  Imild  or  yerticai  form  of  a  continent  or  country  is 
the  form  it  takes  as  it  rises  from  the  sea-level  and  is  seen  against  the 
sky.  If  we  call  its  horizontal  shape  its  sea-line,  this  may  be  called 
its  sky-line.  There  are  three  principal  kinds  of  yerticai  build  :  low- 
land, taUe-land,  and  mountain. 

(i)  The  alwolute  lieight  of  a  point  is  calculated  from  the  leyel  of  the  sea;  the  relatlTe 
iMight,  from  the  neighbouring  land. 

(ii)  Lovlaad  is  land  which  rises  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  about  600  ft.  Above 
that,  it  is  generally  called  plataaa  or  table-land.  A  lowland  may  have  hills  rising 
fh>m  it ;  may  be  a  plain ;  or  a  rolling  country.  SavaanahB,  Selvas,  Prairies,  Uanos, 
Pampas,  Steppes,  Heaths,  Moors,  Landes,  Tundras,  are  different  names  for  different  kinds 
of  lowland.    Almost  all  deltas  and  alluvial  lands  are  low  plains. 

(a)  Savannaht  and  Prairiet  are  the  great  plains  of  North  America. 

(6)  Sdwta  are  the  forest-plains  of  the  Amazon  Valley ;  LUvnoB  the  grassy  plains  annually  flooded 
by  the  Orinoco ;  PampaSt  the  broad  pastnxe-lands  of  the  La  Plata. 

(e)  Heatha  and  Moort  are  common  in  the  lowlands  of  North  Gkrmany. 

(d)  The  Landet  are  the  sandy  plains  of  the  south-west  of  France. 

(e)  Steppes  are  the  open  treeless  plains  of  Bussia. 

(/)  The  Tundrae  are  the  marshy  plains  of  Burope  and  Asia  which  lie  on  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

(lii)  A  taUa-laad  is  an  elevated  plain  which,  in  general,  forms  the  base  of  a  mountain- 
range.  Sometimes  a  mountain-range  is  only  the  buttress  or  edging-range  of  a  plateau. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Plateau  of  Thibet  and  the  Himalayas.  The  Old  World 
is  the  continent  of  Plateaus ;  the  New  World,  of  Plains.  Asia  has  an  immense  table- 
land running  fh>m  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  Gorea,  on  the  Pacific,  for  a 
distance  of  5500  miles. 

(iv)  An  eminence  (generally  of  a  rounded  or  conical  shape)  not  more  than  500  or  600 
ft.  high,  is  called  a  hiU.  If  the  eminence  is  higher  than  this,  it  is  called  a  moantain. 
A  series  of  mountain-peaks,  seemingly  sei)arated,  but  belonging  to  one  system,  is  called 
a  range  or  chain.  When  the  mountain-masses  stand  close  together,  they  are  called  a 
group.  We  speak  of  the  Pennine  Kange  and  the  Cvmbrian  Group.  The  indented  line  of 
the  summits  of  the  whole  range  is  called  the  crest.  The  tops  of  separate  mountains 
are  called  by  various  names,  according  to  their  shapes :  Peak,  Head,  Dome,  Horn,  Needle, 
Saddle,  TkUe.  A  depression  between  two  summits  is  called  a  Pan  or  CoL— A  long 
depression  between  two  ranges  of  mountains  or  two  rising  grounds  is  called  a  Valley, 
i  are  frequently  the  gates  of  commerce  between  the  two  slopes  of  a  mountainland. 


7.  Volcanoes. — A  yolcano  is  an  opening  in  the  earth's  crust,  which 
communicates  with  the  internal  fire  of  the  globe,  and  through  which 
is  thrown  out  steam,  gases,  smoke,  fire,  ashes,  molten  rock,  and 
streams  of  laya.  The  ashes  and  fragments  of  rock  thrown  out  take 
the  form  of  a  cone,  and  produce  a  yolcanic  mountain. 

The  word  vc^eano  is  derived  from  the  name  Yulcanus,  the  God  of  Fire,  who  was  supposed  by  the 
andents  to  have  his  forges  at  the  roots  of  Mount  Btna. 
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(i)  The  size  of  a  Yolcano  may  yary  lh>m  a  monnd  a  few  yards  in  diameter  (like 
the  mad-volcanoes  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian)  to  a  moontain  like  Cotopaxi  in  the 
Andes,  the  height  of  which  is  nearly  19,000  ft.,  and  the  npper  4000  fL  of  which  is 
a  smooth  regular  cone. 

(ii)  At  the  summit  of  a  volcano  is  a  hollow  called  the  natar  (Latin  for  cup) ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  crater  is  the  mouth  of  a  perpendicular  shaft  or  chimney,  which 
emits  the  steam,  ashes,  cinders,  lava,  etc. 

(iii)  The  amount  of  matter  sometimes  thrown  out  by  volcanoes  is  enormous.  The 
whole  island  of  Hawaii,  the  largest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  only  an  accumulation 
of  lava  thrown  out  by  its  four  craters ;  and  all  high  oceanic  islands  are  built  up  in  the 
same  way.  The  two  Italian  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  buried  beneath 
a  rain  of  hot  wet  fine  ashes  thrown  out  by  Mount  Vesuvius  in  the  year  79  a.d. 

(iv)  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  on  the  &ce  of  the  globe  nearly  700  volcanoes.  Of 
these,  270  are  active.  Of  the  active  volcanoes,  175  are  on  islands ;  and  95  stand  near 
the  sea-shore. 

(v)  There  are  on  the  globe  two  great  Voleanie  Zobm.  The  first  zone  consists  of  that 
enormous  girdle  which  encircles  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  a  belt  of  "  burning  moxmtains." 
The  second  zone  runs  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Continents,  and  intersects 
the  first  zone  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  most  intense  volcanic  activity  occurs  at  the 
intersection  of  the  two  zones,— in  Central  America  and  the  East  Indian  Archipelago. 
C^itral  America  and  Mexico  contain  85  volcanoes ;  the  East  Indies,  117. 

(vi)  Small  volcanoes  are  called  ftunaroles  or  soUktuM.  The  first  term  means  tmoke' 
holes ;  and  smoke  or  gases  issue  from  them.  The  second  are  volcanic  vents  firom  which 
suHphvrotu  gases  escape. 

(vii)  There  are  numerous  extinct  volcanoes  in  the  south  and  middle  of  France,  in 
north-west  Germany,  in  Bohemia,  etc. 


THE  OCEANS. 


1.  Introductory. — There  are  upon  the  globe  five  chief  seas  or  Oceans, 
all  of  which  are  connected  with  each  other.  These  are  :  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  Oceans  ;  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ;  and,  between  the  two  last, 
the  Indian. 

2.  The  Arctic  Ocean. — The  Arctic  Ocean  lies  round  the  North  Pole, 
between  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  It  is 
nearly  circular  in  form,  and  its  edges  are  about  20°  from  the  North 
Pole.  The  coasts  are  in  general  low  and  flat,  for  they  are  continua^ 
tions  of  the  low  plains  that  lie  in  the  north  of  the  three  continents. 
The  islands  in  the  Arctic  are  very  numerous ;  and  Greenland  is 
the  largest.     The  Arctic  Ocean  has  two  openings — a  broad  one 
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into  the  Atlantic ;  and  a  very  narrow  one  into  the  Pacific.  Oat  of 
it  flows  into  the  Atlantic  the  great  current  called  the  Arctic  Current ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  branches  of  the  Golf  Stream  penetrate  far 
within  its  limits.    Its  chief  sea  is  the  WUte  Sea. 

0)  The  highest  point  yet  reached  in  this  ocean  is  83*  24'— abont  400  miles  from  the 
North  Pole ;  it  was  reached  by  Lieutenant  Lockwood,  of  Greeley's  Expedition.  In 
1850  Captain  M*Clnre  entered  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  Behring  Strait,  and  brought  his 
ships  home  by  Davis  Strait ;  he  thus  sailed  through  the  whole  "  North-West  Passage/' 
but  in  the  reverse  direction. 

(ii)  The  area  of  the  Arctic  is  about  5,500,000  square  miles,  or  a  little  more  than  half 
the  size  of  AfHca. 

(iii)  The  whole  ocean  is  covered  by  ice-fields  of  fh>m  5  to  50  ft  in  thickness.  On 
the  west  coast  of  Greenland  are  numerous  glaciers,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the 
Humboldt  CHader,  in  79**  North  lat.  When  these  glaciers  reach  the  sea,  the  ends  break 
off  under  the  lifting  swell  of  the  waves ;  and  these  broken  ends  are  loobezii.  This 
process  is  called  the  **  calving  of  the  glaciers." 

(iv)  This  ocean  receives  enormous  supplies  of  firesh  water.  The  Siberian  Plain,  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  the  great  northern  plain  of  North  America,  all  drain  into  it,  all 
send  down  streams  of  great  volume  into  its  basin. 

(v)  The  Aretie  Carrent  meets  the  Ovlf  Stream  off  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and  a 
number  of  remarkable  phenomena  take  place,  (a)  The  cold  icy  air  above  the  Arctic 
Current  condenses  the  warm  moisture  above  the  Gulf  Stream ;  and  almost  perpetual 
fogs  are  the  result,  (b)  The  icebergs  ground  on  the  Banks ;  they  melt ;  and  the  rocks 
and  stones  brought  down  by  them  are  deposited  on  the  Banks  and  add  to  their  extent, 
(c)  The  Arctic  Current  flows  past  the  Gulf  Stream,  hugging  the  coast  of  North 
America ;  and  it  is  this  cold  current  that  supplies  the  fish  for  the  rich  tables  of  the 
United  States. 

(vi)  No  part  of  the  Gulf  Stream  finds  its  way  into  the  White  Sea ;  and  hence  that 
sea  is  blocked  with  ice  for  many  months. 

3.  The  Antarctic  Ocean. — The  Antarctic  Ocean  is  not  properly  a 
separate  ocean  :  it  is  the  common  centre  from  which  the  three  great 
oceans  radiate.  It  lies  round  the  South  Pole.  The  three  great  oceans 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  mighty  gulfs  radiating  from  this.  It  has 
no  shores  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  a  continent  lies  at  the  heart  of  it. 
On  this  continent  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  has  been  seen  ;  and  in 
this  range  two  volcanoes — Mount  Erebus  and  Mount  Terror — were 
descried.  The  Antarctic  is  a  much  colder  ocean  than  the  Arctic ; 
and  sends  out  into  warmer  seas  a  larger  number  of  large  icebergs  than 
the  Arctic  Ocean.    The  Antarctic  Ocean  is  deeper  than  the  Arctic ; 
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but  much  shallower  than  either  the  Pacific  or  the  Atlantic.  From  it 
proceeds  the  Antarctic  Drift  Current — a  stream  of  intensely  cold 
water — which  goes  northwards  along  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
and  is  known  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  the  AguUias  Current. 

(i)  The  Arctic  Ocean  is  contained  by  continents ;  the  Antarctic  contains  a  continent. 

(ii)  It  is  from  the  Antarctic  Ocean  that  the  tidei  start,  and  make  their  way  into  the 
other  great  oceans  of  the  world. 

(iii)  The  highest  latitude  yet  reached  in  it  was  attained  by  Captain  Sir  James  Boss, 
who,  in  1841,  penetrated  to  77*  15'  South  lat.— or  abont  800  miles  fh>m  the  South  Pole. 

(iv)  The  continent  within  this  ocean  was  named  by  Sir  James  Boss,  Boath  Victoria. 
The  part  sighted  by  Admiral  Wilkes  of  the  United  States  Navy  was  called  Wilku  Land. 
"  It  is  a  continent  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  more  than  twice  the  size  of  Australia ;  it 
is  covered  by  eternal  snows,  and  is  wholly  devoid  of  vegetation ;  its  shores  are  guarded 
by  active  volcanoes,  or  by  impenetrable  barriers  of  ice,  and  its  interior  has  never  been 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man."  Mount  Srelnu  (12,400  ft.)  is  a  volcano  in  a  state  of 
almost  constant  activity ;  Mount  Terror  (9000  ft.)  is  also  a  volcano — ^but  extinct. 

(v)  The  icebergs  sent  out  by  the  Antarctic  Ocean  are  very  much  laiger  than  those 
of  the  Arctic ;  hence  they  melt  more  slowly ;  hence,  too,  they  reach  lower  latitudes 
before  entirely  disappearing.  Icebergs  have  been  met  in  43°  South  lat. ;  they  have 
even  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — ^lat.  34°.  No  Arctic 
iceberg  has  been  seen  in  the  Atlantic  farther  south  than  38°. 

(vi)  No  terrestrial  quadruped  is  known  to  inhabit  the  Antarctic  Continent ;  whales, 
seals,  walruses,  and  other  mammals,  frequent  the  seas. 

4.  The  Atlantic  Ocean. — (i)  The  Atlantic  Ocean,  though  only  half 
the  size  of  the  Pacific,  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  oceans  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  More  great  rivers  go  down  into  it ;  it  has  a 
longer  coast  line,  with  more  and  larger  inland  seas,  bays,  and  gulfs  ; 
its  shores  are  bordered  by  more  fertile  countries  ;  and  hence  it 
possesses  a  far  larger  commerce  than  any  other  ocean.  Its  coasts  are 
better  surveyed,  better  provided  with  lighthouses,  and  its  currents 
better  known  than  those  of  any  sea  in  the  world.  Its  shape  is  like 
the  letter  S — ^i  longitudinal  valley,  a  long  winding  belt  of  water 
running  through  three  zones,  a  sea-canal  between  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  Its  area  amounts  to  35,000,000  square  miles — that  is,  nearly 
one-fifth  part  of  the  globe's  surface.  It  receives  a  larger  amount  of 
river- water  than  any  other  ocean.  It  connects,  rather  than  separates, 
the  Old  and  the  New  World  ;  and  all  the  greatest  valleys  of  both 
hemispheres  slope  down  to  this  ocean. 
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(i)  The  coast  line  of  the  Atlantic  amonnts  to  nearly  65,000  miles,  or  twice  the 
length  of  a  line  drawn  ronnd  the  globe  at  the  Equator. 

01)  The  east  and  west  coasts  are  remarkable  for  their  wonderful  parallelism. 

(iii)  The  river-basin  (19,000,000  square  miles)  of  the  Atlantic  is  the  largest  in  the 
world.    It  is  from  the  two  Americas  that  it  receives  the  largest  contributions. 

(iv)  The  Atlantic  is  the  Mediterranean  of  the  whole  world.  The  Baltic  is  the 
Mediterranean  of  Northern  Europe.  The  Oulf  of  Mexico  is  the  Mediterranean  of  the 
New  World. 

5.  The  Atlantic  Ocean. — (ii)  The  bed  of  the  Atlantic  is  a  rolling 
plain,  with  well-marked  ridges  rising  from  it.  The  most  important 
rising  in  this  plain  is  the  "Telegraphic  Plateau"  between  Ireland 
and  Newfoundland.  The  average  depth  of  the  Atlantic  is  about 
15,000  ft. — ^Both  sides  of  this  ocean  are  rich  in  islands,  more  especially 
the  west  side ;  and  the  West  Indian  Archipelago  is  surpassed  only 
by  the  island- world  of  the  East  Indies. — The  warmest  part  is  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  surface-water  reaches  a  temperature  of  88° ; 
and  escapes  through  the  Florida  Pass  as  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  South 
Atlantic  is  a  much  colder  ocean  than  the  North  Atlantic.  The 
following  are  the  chief  contrasts  between  the 
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1.  The  Atlantic  is  a  belt,  almost  equally 

broad  at  all  parts. 

2.  The  Atlantic  is  open  to  the  Poles. 

3.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  north  to 

south. 

4.  It  receives  an  enormous  quantity  of 

river-water. 

5.  The  greatest  rivera  in  the  world  fall 

into  the  Atlantic 

6.  Has  a  large  number  of  large  islands. 

7.  It  is  the  chief  highway  of  commerce 

on  the  globe. 

8.  It  has  the  longest  coast  line  in  pro- 

portion  to  its  size. 


1.  The  Pacific  is  a  very  wide  oval. 

2.  The  Pacific  has  the  very  narrowest 

connection  with  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

3.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  east  to 

west. 

4.  It  receives  very  little  river-water. 

5.  Only  on  one  of  its  shores  does  the 

Pacific  receive  great  rivers. 

6   Has  a  very  large  number  of  islands 
of  all  sizes. 

7.  Its   trans-oceanic  (non-local)  com- 

merce is  only  beginning. 

8.  It  has  a  comparatively  short  coast 

line. 
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(i)  All  of  the  Atlantic  Cables  which  connect  Europe  «nd  North  America  lie  on  the 
Telegraphic  Platean.    Our  chief  station  is  Valoitia,  on  the  west  of  Ireland. 

(ii)  It  is  the  Horth  Atlaatle  that  is  richest  in  islands.    The  only  coral  Islands  are 
the 


6.  The  Inland  Seas  of  the  Atlantic. — (i)  The  Atlantic  possesses  a 
great  many  large  inland  seas  on  both  of  its  shores  ;  and  in  this  respect 
it  is  distinguished  above  all  other  oceans.  On  the  east,  it  has  the 
North  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Heditezranean  (which  is  continued  in 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Asov). 

(i)  The  Horth  8«a  or  Ctomaa  Ooeaa  is  enclosed  on  three  of  its  sides  by  Teutonic 
countries.  It  is  a  very  shallow  sea  (between  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe) 
which  covers  a  submarine  plateau,  the  emerging  parts  of  which  are  the  British  Isles. 
This  plateau  ends  with  a  steep  cliff  about  230  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  If 
the  sea-level  were  to  ikll  60  ft.,  the  Doggar  Bank— a  bank  rich  in  fish,  especially  cod- 
would  appear ;  and,  if  it  fell  100  ft,  we  could  walk  dry-shod  on  an  isthmus  which 
would  connect  Lincolnshire  and  Holland.  Three-fourths  of  the  area  of  the  North  Sea 
are  occupied  by  sand-banks ;  and,  owing  to  its  shallowness,  storms  rise  and  fidl  with 
great  rapidity.  Its  water  is  bluish-green ;  but  the  water  of  the  open  ocean  is  deep 
blue.— Its  shores  are  planted  with  numerous  very  busy  seaports. — An  important 
branch  of  the  North  Sea  is  the  South  Sea  (or  Zvyder  Zm),  in  Holland. 

(ii)  The  Baltic  is  also  a  very  shallow  sea.  Its  average  depth  is  only  20  fathoms. 
Parts  of  it  are  often  Arozen  over.  It  is  also  very  fresh — it  has,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  only  ^d  per  cent,  of  salt.  This  is  due  to  two  causes :  (a)  the  large  number 
of  large  rivers  that  flow  into  it ;  and  (b)  the  small  amount  *of  evaporation  from  its 
surfoce.    It  is  rich  in  cod  and  herring. 

(iii)  The  Heditarraaean  is  the  largest  inland  sea  in  the  world.  It  is  2300  miles  long. 
Half  of  its  shores  belong  to  Europe ;  the  other  half,  in  almost  equal  parts,  to  Africa 
and  Asia.  It  is  richer  in  far-drawn  gulfis  and  bays,  and  also  in  islands,  than  any  other 
sea ;  it  pierces  more  deeply  into  the  land.  Its  waters  are  very  salt ;  because  (a)  it 
receives  few  rivers  in  comparison  with  its  size,  and  (6)  the  evaporation  by  hot  winds  is 
very  great.  The  evaporation  carries  off  three  times  as  much  water  as  the  rivers  bring 
down ;  and  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  an  infiowing  current  from  the  Atlantic  It  is 
divided  into  two  basins  by  a  submarine  ridge  which  nms  between  Gape  Bon  and 
Sicily.  The  average  depth  of  the  western  basin  is  1200  fathoms ;  of  the  eastern,  2000. 
On  the  north  side  it  is  rich  in  gulfs,  such  as  the  Adriatic,  the  Archipelago,  etc  Its 
waters  are  intensely  blue.  The  tides  in  this  sea  are  hardly  perceptible— they  rise  at 
most  a  few  inches.— The  cutting  of  the  Suez  Ganal  shortened  the  route  to  India  and  the 
East  by  5000  miles,  has  restored  to  the  Mediterranean  much  of  the  commerce  which  it 
had  lost,  and  has  brought  back  navigation  to  its  ancient  paths.  It  has  a  large  number 
of  famous  seaports  on  its  shores ;  and  the  great  nations  bordering  on  it— the  Greeks, 
Romans,  Moors,  Spaniards,  etc.— have  made  this  the  richest  in  history  of  all  the  seas 
of  the  world.    For  three  thousand  years  it  was  the  "  Great  Sea  "  of  all  civilisation. 
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When  ttie  Chm  ^  Clood  Hope  vm  diacoTered  in  1479.  ooeaa-tz»de  deserted  the  Maditemiuaa. 
When  the  Sues  OHudirasopened  in  1809,  much  of  theooeui>tnlBe  came  beck  to  its  old  rontea. 

0y)  The  BUck  8«a  is  an  islandless  waste  of  waters  which  is  celebrated  for  toffi  and 
sodden  storms ;  hence  its  name.  It  is  often  firozen  in  winter  near  the  month  of  its 
northern  rivers.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  the  Baltic ;  and  its  drainage  basin  is  three 
times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  xeceives  many  laige  rivers— the 
Danube  being  the  laiigest.  Its  eastern  basin  is  the  Sea  of  Aiov,  the  shallowest  sea  in 
Europe.  West  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  is  a  marsh  called  the  Patild  8«a.  The  Black  Sea  has 
excdlent  flshing-gronnds. 

(v)  The  8«a  of  IbnMra  is  a  small  sea  which  lies  between  the  Black  Sea  and  tlie 
Archipelago.    It  is  very  deep  in  comparison  with  its  size. 

7.  Tlie  Inland  Seas  of  the  Atlantic. — (ii)  On  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic  the  most  important  inland  seas  are  Hudson  Bay,  the  Gnlf  of 
Mexico^  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

(i)  HadMm  Biqr  on  the  west  corresponds  to  the  North  Sea  on  the  east,  and  lies  nearly 
in  the  same  latitude.  It  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  Hudson  Strait,  which, 
however,  is  frozen  over  for  about  nine  months  in  the  year.  In  commercial  advantages, 
it  presents  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  German  Ocean. 

(ii)  The  CsxfblMaa  8«a  and  the  Gvlf  of  Mexico  correspond  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
though  the  latter  lies  much  fiorther  north. 


8.  The  Currents  of  the  Atlantic. — The  chief  currents  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean  are  the  Equatorial  Current,  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the 
North  African  Current — these  three  making  one  great  circular  move- 
ment as  of  a  vast  whirlpool,  with  the  Sargasso  Sea  in  the  middle.  In 
the  South  Atlantic,  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  South  Equatorial 
Current,  the  Brazil  Current^  the  South  Connecting  Current,  and  the 
South  AMcan  Current — these  four  also  moving  in  a  circular  manner, 
with  a  smaller  "  Sargasso  Sea  "  in  the  middle. 

(i)  The  Chilf  Stroam  is  the  outflow  of  water  that  has  been  heated  up  in  the  caldron- 
shaped  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  flows  through  the  Florida  Pass  at  the  rate  of  about  four  or 
five  miles  an  hour,  and  moves  northward  parallel  with  the  coast  of  North  America, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  current  of  cold  water  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction. 
South  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  it  turns  east  and  spreads  itself  all  over  the 
Atlantic ;  one  branch  goes  north  between  the  British  Isles  and  Iceland  and  on  to 
Norway,  another  turns  south  and  flows  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa.  It  is 
the  presence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  that  gives  to  Great  Britain  and  Norway  their  warm, 
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le  <C  ie  It  Keir  Torlc— 


(ii)  The  ciicDlar  motton  In  Cbe  NorUi  AUinllc  brings  logetlier  in  the  mjddls,  drift- 
wood, a«i-need,  sod  oUier  Sosting  debris ;  and  it  also  sSiirda  a  Held  for  tbe  collection 

live.  This  Sargasso  Sen  oF  SoaUng  weed  <s  so  dense  tbaC  it  retards  tlie  piognss  ot  ships. 
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(iii)  The  Bndl  Onmat  flows  to  the  south ;  the  Oonnectliig  Oarrent  to  the  east,  and,  off 
the  coast  of  Africa,  joins  the  Boath  African  Cnrrent,  which  goes  to  the  north,  and  meiiges 
into  the  great  Equatorial  Current. 

9.  The  Pacific  Ocean. — (i)  The  Pacific  Ocean  is  the  largest  sheet  of 
water  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  has  been  called  a  "World-Ocean." 
It  lies  in  three  zones.  It  is  an  immense  oval  basin,  which  contracts 
towards  the  north,  and  which  has  its  greatest  breadth  on  the  Equator. 
Its  area  contains  68,000,000  square  miles — nearly  double  the  size  of 
the  Atlantic.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  12,000  miles  ;  its  greatest 
breadth  a  little  more  than  9000.  Its  coasts  are  very  regular,  with 
few  indentations ;  and  hence  its  coast  line  is  comparatively  short. 

(i)  The  Germans  call  the  Pacific  the  "  Great  Ocean."  Magellan  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  Pacific  ;  because,  when  he  crossed  it,  the  weather  was  exceptionally  fine.  But, 
in  many  regions,  ft  is  frequently  the  scene  of  the  most  terrible  storms. 

(ii)  The  Pacific  covers  about  one-third  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and  one- 
half  of  its  water  surface.  It  could  hold  all  the  land  in  the  world  within  its 
boundaries. 

(iii)  The  Asiatic  coast  is  much  more  highly  developed  than  the  American.  The 
only  indentation  of  importance  on  the  American  side  is  the  Ovlf  of  Oalifomia. 

10.  The  Pacific  Ocean. — (ii)  The  river-drainage  of  the  Pacific  is,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  remarkably  small.  It  is  from  the  Asiatic 
slopes  that  this  ocean  receives  most  rivers  ;  the  two  Americas  seem 
to  "turn  their  backs"  upon  it,  and  send  down  very  small  con- 
tributions of  water.  The  bed  of  the  Pacific  is  tolerably  uniform  in 
character  ;  and  much  of  it  is  gradually  sinking.  The  greatest  known 
depth  is  4975  fathoms,  or  nearly  5J  miles.  It  is  girt  by  a  mighty 
ring  of  volcanoes — an  almost  unbroken  belt  of  volcanic  activity  on 
both  its  shores. 

(i)  Though  the  Pacific  is  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  Atlantic,  its  drainage 
basin  is  less  than  half.  The  drainage  basin  of  the  Atlantic  is  19,000,000  square  miles ; 
of  the  Pacific  8^  millions. 

(ii)  South  America  sends  to  the  Pacific  only  a  few  mountain-torrents ;  Australia, 
very  few  and  not  large  rivers. 

(iii)  The  greatest  depth  in  the  Pacific  has  been  found  north  of  the  Carolines. 
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(iv)  From  Behring  Strait  down  to  the  Philippines  there  runs  a  well-mariced  line  of 
volcanic  activity.  Another  line  runs  through  the  Snnda  Islanda,  through  New 
Guinea,  and  on  to  New  Zealand.— On  the  eastern  shore,  we  find  a  row  of  lofty 
volcanoes,  many  of  them  active,  in  the  Andes,  in  Central  America  and  Mexico,  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  (where  all  are  extinct^  and  on  to  Behring  Strait  again. 

11.  Tlie  Inland  Seas  of  the  Fadflc. — The  western  coast  abounds  in 
inland  seas — all  shallow  ;  but  they  are  very  small— compared  either 
with  the  size  of  the  ocean  itself,  or  with  those  of  the  Atlantic.  Its 
inland  seas  are,  indeed,  rather  large  bays,  enclosed  by  a  breakwater  of 
islands,  than  interior  seas  like  the  Baltic  or  Mediterranean. — On  the 
east  coast,  there  are  no  inland  seas  at  alL 

The  Behring  Sea  is  enclosed  by  the  Aleutian  Islands ;  the  Sea  of  Okhotrii  by  the 
Eurile  Islands ;  the  Sea  of  Japan  by  the  Japanese  Archipelago.  The  TeUow  Sea,  the 
China  Sea,  and  the  Chilf  of  Siam  are  also  important  openings  on  the  west  coast. 

12.  The  CnrrentB  of  the  Pacific. — The  chief  currents  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  are  the  Equatorial  Current ;  the  Feruyian  Current ;  and  the 
Japan  Current. 

(i)  The  Equatorial  Current,  which  goes  slowly  to  the  west,  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
two  currents— the  North  Equatorial  and  the  South  Equatorial. 

(ii)  When  it  strikes  the  Japanese  Islands,  it  is  forced  up  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, and  becomes  the  Japan  Current  or  Euro  Sivo  (=" Black  Stream"),  the  dark 
colour  of  whose  waters  forms  the  most  striking  contrast  with  the  pale  muddy  colour 
of  the  Yellow  Sea. 

(iii)  The  Peruvian  or  Humboldt  Oorrent  is  a  stream  of  ice-cold  water,  front  the  A2.t- 
arctic  Ocean,  which  makes  its  way  up  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

13.  The  Islands  of  the  Pacific— The  countless  groups  of  islands, 
which  lie  in  the  Middle  Section  of  the  Pacific,  have  been  compared 
with  the  uncounted  stars  in  the  "  Milky  Way  "  in  the  heavens.  The 
Pacific  Islands  are  of  two  kinds :  Continental  and  Oceanic.  The 
continental  islands  are  fragments  of  Asia  or  Australia,  and  lie  on  the 
submarine  plateau  between  these  two  continents.  The  oceanic 
islands  are  either  of  volcanic  or  of  coral  formation. 

(i)  The  continental  islands  include  the  Aleutian  Iilei,  the  Eurile  Iilei,  the  Japaa 
Iilandi,  the  Philipplnei,  and  all  that  immense  archipelago  which  lies  on  the  submarine 
table-land  between  Asia  and  Australia. 

(ii)  The  oceanic  islands  are  found  chiefly  in  the  South  Pacific.  The  most  northerly 
group  is  the  Sandwich  Iilandi ;  the  most  southerly.  New  Zealand. 
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1^4.  Tbe  Commerce  of  the  Padfio. — The  commerce  of  this  mighty 
ocean  is  only  in  its  first  beginnings.  There  are  four  rising  ports  on 
its  east  coast :  San  nrandsco,  Panamd,  CaUao  (the  port  of  lima),  and 
Valparaiso.  There  are  four  great  ports  on  its  western  shores : 
Tokobama,  Hong-Kong,  Singapore,  and  Sydney. 

The  chief  agencies  in  creating  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  are :  (1)  the  colonisation 
of  Australia ;  (2)  the  extension  of  the  United  States  to  the  western  coast ;  (8)  the  dis> 
coyery  of  gold  in  California  and  Aostralia ;  and  (4)  the  opening  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  ports  to  all  comers. 

15.  Tbe  Indian  Ocean. — (i)  The  Indian  Ocean,  ''  the  Eegion  of  the 
Monsoons,"  Hes  mostly  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  within  the 
Torrid  Zone,  and  between  the  three  continents  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Australia.  It  contains  two  mighty  gulfs— the  Arabian  Sea  and  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Unlike  the  two  other  great  oceans,  it  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Arctic  ;  though  its  whole  southern  border  lies  open  to 
the  Antarctic.    It  is  nearly  one-third  smaller  than  the  Atlantic. 

(i)  The  limit  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  said  to  be  38°  South  lat. 
(ii)  Its  area  is  25,000,000  square  miles. 

16.  The  mdian  Ocean. — (ii)  The  Indian  Ocean  has  only  two  inland 
Seas — the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  possesses  a  very  large 
drainage-basin,  and  several  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world  bring  to 
it  their  contributions.  It  is  a  very  deep  ocean ;  its  average  depth  is 
about  15,000  ft.  It  is  also  a  warm  ocean,  lying  for  the  most  part 
under  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun;  and  the  surface  temperature 
sometimes  rises  to  90°. 

(i)  The  B«d  Sea  receives  no  river ;  most  of  it  is  within  the  Tropics,  and  there  is 
enormous  evaporation  from  its  sur&ee ;  and  hence  its  level  at  Aden  is  several  feet 
higher  than  its  level  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The  Fenian  ChOf  receives  only  one  river  of 
any  size— the  Shatt-el-Arab. 

(ii)  The  contributions  of  river- water  from  Asia  are  by  for  the  laigest.  Almost  all 
the  melted  snows  of  the  Himalayas  find  their  way  into  the  Indian  Ocean  through 
the  Indui,  the  ChufM,  and  the  Brahmapootra.  It  also  receives  the  waters  of  Peninsular 
India.  The  mountains  of  Bnrmah  also  contribute,  through  the  Irrawaddy  and  other 
great  streams.    Africa  contributes  very  little ;  Australia  still  less. 

(iii)  At  the  depth  of  12,000  ft,  however,  there  is  a  uniform  temperature  of  35" 
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17.  The  IiuUan  Ocean. — (ill)  The  chief  currents  in  this  ocean  are 
the  Equatorial,  the  Mozambique,  and  the  Agnlhas.  Its  islands,  like 
those  of  the  Pacific,  are  mostly  of  volcanic  or  of  coral  origin.  Its 
commerce  is  large,  and,  since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869, 
has  been  yearly  increasing.  The  chief  ports  are  Bomtoay,  Madras, 
Calcutta,  and  Rangoon. 

(i)  The  HomnUque  Corrent  is  a  branch  of  the  Equatorial,  and  runs  southward 
through  the  Mozambique  Channel,  between  Madagascar  and  Africa.  It  joins  the 
Agulhas  Current  near  Cape  Agulhas  (="  Cape  Needles  "). 

(ii)  The  two  largest  islands  are  MadagMcar  and  Ceylon;  but  they  are  continental 
islands.  The  largest  oceanic  groups  are  the  LaecadivM  (="  Hundred  thousand 
Islands"),  and  the  Maldivai  (=" Thousand  Islands"),  which  are  coral  islands,  with 
numerous  atolls. 

(iii)  The  Suez  Canal  leads  straight  into  the  most  commercial  part  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Its  existence  has  almost  stopped  the  old  passage  round  the  Cai>e  of  Good 
Hope — 5000  miles  longer — and  has  thus  revolutionised  modem  commerce. 
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1.  Introductory. — Political  Geography  tries  to  give  some  account  of 
how  men  live  in  states  and  nations  ;  what  circumstances  help  them 
to  gain  a  livelihood  ;  and  what  form  of  human  life — what  manners 
and  customs,  arts  and  sciences — they  have  gradually  built  up. 

Peoples  and  Races. 

2.  Population. — There  are  in  the  world,  at  the  present  time,  about 
1500  millions  of  human  beings.  Of  the  continents,  Asia  contains  the 
largest  number  ;  Australia  the  smallest. 

(i)  But  Europe  is  the  most  densely  peopled  continent ;  and  the  density  of  its 
population  increases  as  we  go  west,  the  farther  we  get  from  Asia.  The  average  density 
in  Europe  is  about  90  persons  per  square  mils  ;  in  Asia  it  is  only  about  half — or  47. 

(ii)  The  most  populous  country  in  Europe  is  Belgium ;  the  most  populous  part  of 
Asia  is  the  Plain  of  CUna. 
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3.  Races. — There  are,  in  the  human  family,  five  great  races, 
differing  from  each  other  in  colour,  features,  the  character  of  the  hair, 
etc. ;  though  the  hair  constitutes  the  most  distinguishing  and  per- 
manent difference  between  them.  These  five  races  are  :  the  Caucasian, 
the  Mongolian,  the  Negro,  the  Malasran,  and  the  mdian. 

(i)  The  Cancaalaa  (Indo-European)  or  White  Baee  is  distinguished  by  a  white 
or  fiEur  skin,  oval  face,  straight  eyebrows,  long  silky  hair  (black,  light,  or  aubomX 
and  harmonious  proportions  of  body.  The  facial  angle  is  from  80'  to  90".  This  race  is 
found  in  Europe  and  the  south  and  south-west  of  Asia. — The  European  section  of  this 
race  has  spread  itself  over  almost  the  wfiole  globe. 

(ii)  The  MongoUaa  or  Tellow  Baee  has  high  cheek-bones,  small,  oblique,  and  narrow 
eyes ;  a  skin  of  an  olive-yellow  to  deep  brown ;  long,  thick,  and  lank  hair  ;  and  little 
or  no  beard.  The  north  and  east  of  Asia  are  their  chief  abodes.— But,  in  Europe,  the 
Finns,  Lapps,  and  Samoyedes ;  the  Magyars  of  Hungary ;  the  Turks,  and  the  Esqui- 
maux, all  belong  to  this  race. 

(iii)  The  Negro  (Ethiopian)  or  Black  Baee  has  flat  features,  a  flat  thick  fleshy  nose, 
thick  protruding  lips,  a  black  skin,  and  short,  woolly,  curly  black  hair.  The 
facial  angle  is  from  70°  to  75%  This  race  inhabits  Africa  from  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Sahara-  to  Bechuana  Land ;  in  the  United  States  of  North  America  and  in  South 
America  (to  both  of  which  continents  they  were  carried  as  slaves),  and  in  Mahometan 
countries,  where  they  live  mostly  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

(iv)  The  Melayaa  or  Tawny  Baee  has  some  of  the  marks  of  the  three  chief  races :  the 
skulland  eyes  of  the  Caucasian,  the  long  coarse  black  hair  of  the  Mongol,  and  theflattened 
features  of  the  Negro.  The  Malays  have  a  brown  or  tawny  skin.  They  are  found 
on  the  widespread  island-world  which  lies  between  Madagascar  and  Easter  Island,  in 
Polynesia — over  more  than  200  degrees  of  longitude. 

(v)  The  Indian  (American  Lidian)  or  Oopper-colonred  Baee  has  a  red,  bronze,  or 
copper-coloured  skin,  black  lank  hair,  high  cheek-bones,  and  long  eyes.  This  race  is 
limited  to  America,  and  is  gradually  dying  out.  In  South  America,  the  Patagonians 
are  the  best  specimens  of  this  race.  (The  term  Iitdian  is  a  mistake ;  as  the  "  Bed 
Men"  have  no  connection  with  India  or  the  Hindus.  It  arose  from  the  error  of 
Columbus,  who  thought  that  the  island  of  St.  Salvator  on  which  he  landed  was  a  part 
of  the  Indies,  and  hence  called  the  whole  archipelago  the  "  Indies.") 

4.  FopulouBnesB  of  Races. — The  Caucasian  Eace  numbers  about  640 
millions ;  the  Mongolian  nearly  600  ;  the  Ethiopian  2(X) ;  the  Malay 
40  ;  and  the  American  Indian  only  20  millions. 

5.  Languages. — The  languages  of  the  Mongolian  Eace  are  mono- 
syUatic,  and  entirely  without  inflexion.  The  Indo-European  or 
Caucasian  Races  speak  languages  which  are  rich  in  inflexion. 
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(i)  The  monosyllabic  langnages  nse  any  word  either  as  a  nonn,  Terb^  or  s4j6etiT6 
—solely  according  to  itopofOion  in  (As  Mntenoe.  These  languages  are  spoken  chiefly  in 
China,  Japan,  and  Further  India. 

(ii)  Of  the  Indo-European  languages  the  most  widdy  spread  in  the  Ancient  World 
was  Latin ;  in  the  Modem  World  it  is  EngllA.  English  is  spoken  by  about  100  miUions 
of  people ;  Bnssian  by  63 ;  Oerman  by  62 ;  and  Spanish  by  56  millions.  Spanish  is 
spread  all  over  South  America,  and  is  the  commercial  language  of  that  continent. 

6.  Beligions. — The  Eeligions  of  the  world  are  generally  divided  into 
Polytlieistlo  and  HonotlieiBtlc. — The  three  most  important  kinds  of 
Monotheism  are  :  CbrlstianitF ;  Judaism ;  and  MaTiometanlmn.  The 
chief  forms  of  Polytheism  are :  BuddhlBm  and  Brabminiim. 

OiMk  polyt,  many,  and  ihtot,  a  god ;  monot,  sola  or  one. 

(i)  Christians  are  said  to  number  400  millions ;  Mahometans  200 ;  and  Jews,  only 
7  millions.    The  larger  half  of  mankind— 830  millions— are  polytheists  or  heathens. 

(ii)  ITsihoinotaiilnn  or  Idim  (=Ood's  will  be  done  I)  is  professed  in  Asia  (Arabiai 
Persia,  India,  etc.),  in  North  and  Central  Africa,  and  also  in  Europe  (Turkey,  etc. X 
Its  followers  are  called  Kodana  or : 


0ii)  Bnddhiim,  or  the  Religion  of  Buddha,  a  great  sage  and  meditative  philosopher 
of  the  5th  century  b.c.,  is  the  most  widely  spread  religion  of  the  East.  It  is  pro* 
fessed  in  Further  India,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  China,  Japan,  etc. 

(iv)  Brshmlnlam,  or  the  Religion  of  Brahma— the  chief  god  of  the  Hindus,  is  the 
religion  most  prevalent  in  India. 

(v)  There  are  also  lower  forms  of  heathenism — such  as  Fetlehlaa  and  Shsauudam. 
Fetichism  is  the  worship  of  beasts  (tigers,  etc.))  useful  or  hurtful  plants,  and  even 
stones  and  carved  blocks  of  wood.  Shamanism  is  the  worship  of  invisible  spirits  who 
are  believed  to  be  able  to  do  harm  as  well  as  good — but  who  are  generally  more  able 
and  willing  to  do  harm,  and  who  have  to  be  flattered  or  propitiated  by  magical  arts. 
Those  Mongols — in  Siberia,  ?tc.— who  are  not  Buddhists,  are  in  general  Shamanists. 

(vi)  Again,  there  are  higher  forms,  such  as  the  worship  of  Fire  among  the  Fusees 
in  India,  etc. 

7.  Forms  of  Labour. — The  simplest  kind  of  labour  is  hunting ;  and 
under  this  kind  may  also  be  included  fishing.  Labourers  of  this 
class  have  no  property.  The  second  stage  is  that  of  the  propertied 
classes.  These  are,  again,  subdivided  into  wandering  and  settled 
peoples.  Wanderers  (or  Nomads)  generally  possess  herds  of  cattle 
and  sheep.    Settled  peoples  are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  agrlcnl- 
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tnre. — A  third  stage  is  that  of  liandicraft  or  manufacture,  where  the 
raw  material  owes  much  or  most  of  its  value  to  the  labour  and  skill 
put  into  it. — A  fourth  stage  is  the  exchanging  of  surplus  products  of 
agriculture  or  manufacture ;  and  this  gives  rise  to  commerce. — The 
highest  stage  of  labour  is  the  cultivation  of  art,  literature,  or  science. 

(i)  The  Sddmoei  and  the  8MBoytd«i  are  in  the  lowest  stage. 

(ii)  The  Bedonina  in  Arabia,  the  Tnrcomaiui  in  the  Turanian  Lowland  Desert,  and 
the  Tnaridu  in  the  Sahara,  are  Nomads. 

(iii)  Agriculture  has  two  main  branches  :  tlDaga  and  itock-rakiiig. 

(iv)  Commerce  exports  either  raw  materials  or  manufitctures ;  and  its  ultimate  aim 
is  to  bring  about  an  equilibrium  in  the  exchange  of  both  all  over  the  world.  Great 
Britain  has  too  much  hardware;  China  has  more  tea  than  she  needs :  they  exchange. 

(y)  If  there  is  in  any  country  a  mntliu  of  producers,  emigratioB  takes  place ;  and 
coloniM  are  founded. 

(vi)  It  is  in  the  Temperate  Zonei  of  the  world  that  different  kinds  of  labour  and 
enterprise  have  grown  to  their  highest  perfection.  In  these  zones  nature  grants 
nothing  without  a  struggle.  In  the  Torrid  Zone  nature  is  lavish  of  her  bounties, 
and  does  not  compel  man  to  work  for  a  living.  In  the  Frigid  Zone  the  struggle  is  so 
severe  that  man  spends  the  whole  of  his  life  in  getting  a  mere  living. 

8.  Kinds  of  Societies. — Man  is  a  very  gregarious  animal.  It  is  not 
good  for  him  to  be  alone.  Men  come  together  in  hamlets,  yillages, 
towns,  and  cities.  Towns  or  villages  rise  at  a  bridge  over  a  river  ; 
on  a  coal-field  ;  or  where  two  main  roads  intersect  each  other.  The 
largest  towns  are  found  where  three  things — ^agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  exist  together  in  the  highest  degree.  Many  of  the 
largest  towns  in  the  world  are  seaports. 

(i)  Brisfeol  (formerly  Brig8t(yw)=ttie  "  stow"  (or  place)  on  the  bridge  over  the  Avon. 

(ii)  All  the  largest  manufacturing  towns  in  England  and  the  Continent  stand  on  or 
near  coal-fields.  Coal-fields  generally  contain  iron-ores ;  and  these  two  minerals,  coal 
which  gives  power)  and  iron  (which  provides  the  raw  material  for  machinery)  form  the 
backbone  of  all  industrial  manufacture. 

(iii)  Two  main  roads  of  traffic  may  meet  at  the  confluence  (a)  of  two  rivers,  or  (b)  of 
two  railroads,  or  (c)  where  two  caravan-routes  intersect,  (a)  Allahabad  stands  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  with  the  Ganges ;  St.  Louis,  where  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  Join,  (b)  Birmingham  stands  at  or  near  the  intersection  of  the  Midland 
and  North- Western  Systems,  (c)  Moscow  stands  at  the  meeting-point  of  all  the  high- 
roads from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west  in  European  Russia.  Damascus 
stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  routes  between  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Asia  Minor. 
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tiv)  Oat  of  about  250  towns  in  the  world  which  have  a  population  of  more  than 
100,000,  about  110  are  seaports.  These  seaports  either  stand  on  the  coast,  or^if  on 
rivers— at  the  head  of  the  tidal  waters. 

(v)  London  is  the  town  which  unites  in  the  highest  degree  the  products  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce. 

(vi)  Towns  like  COiieago,  Baa  FnuwLwo,  and  Sydnoy  may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  inter- 
section of  great  trade-routes.  Chicago  stands  on  Lake  Michigan  and  intercepts  the 
immense  quantities  of  wheat  that  are  brought  to  it  by  rail  from  the  rich  prairie-lands. 
Behind  all  three  towns,  there  are  either  fertile  lands,  or  rich  mines,  or  both ;  and  these 
towns  stand  at  the  meeting-points  of  the  railway-system  and  the  water-Journey. 

9.  Kinds  of  Ctovemment. — The  unit  or  core  of  society  is  the  fiunily. 
A  number  of  families  living  together  under  one  head  (a  chief  or 
sheikh)  is  called  a  (dan.  This  is  the  lowest  stage  of  goyemment.  A 
higher  stage  is  where  the  families  or  people  of  a  country  are  organised 
into  a  state.  A  state  may  be  either  a  monarchy  or  a  repuUic.  A 
monarchy  may  be  either  absolute  or  limited.  A  republic  may  be 
either  aristocratic  or  democratic. 

(i)  Rule  by  a  chief  is  called  patriardud  rule.    In  Mongolia  a  clan  is  called  a  hoardo. 

(ii)  The  only  absolute  monarchies  in  Europe  are  Buwia,  TuAey,  and  the  small  princi- 
pality of  Monaco,  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

(ii))  The  other  monarchies  of  Europe  are  limited  by  the  conditions  laid  down  in  tlie 
Oonatltation,  and  by  the  powers  of  Parliament.  Parliament  generally  consists  of  two 
Chambers— an  Upper  and  a  Lower.  (In  Great  Britain,  the  Upper  Chamber  is  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  in  the  United  States,  it  is  the  Senate.) 

(iv)  An  aristocratic  republic  is  ruled  by  a  few,  and  is  hence  called  an  oUgardqr 
(Greek  oUgoif  the  few).  Such  was  the  republic  of  Rome.— Modem  republics  are  demo- 
cratic (Greek  Demos,  the  people) ;  as  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  The 
legialative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament ;  the  executive  power  is  generally 
vested  in  the  Freiident,  who  is  chosen  for  a  fixed  term  of  years.  The  President,  besides 
being  the  head  of  the  State,  is  also  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army,  etc. 
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1.  Introductory.  —Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  continents 
which  make  up  the  Old  World.  It  is  in,  reality,  a  large  peninsula 
joined  to  Asia ;  and  it  assumes  more  and  more  of  a  peninsular  char- 
acter, the  farther  it  goes  from  that  continent.  Though  the  smallest 
of  the  five  great  continents,  it  is  the  centre  of  civilisation,  of  com- 
merce, of  intercourse,  and  of  travel.  This  distinction  it  owes  partly  to 
the  fact  that  it  lies  in  the  middle  of  all  the  land  in  the  world,  and 
partly  to  its  astonishing  wealth  in  coast  line  and  varied  build  of  land. 

2.  Boundaries. — ^Europe  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea.  On 
the  land  side^  the  Ural  Mountains  separate  it  from  Asia.  Its  extreme 
point  on  the  north  is  Cape  Nordkyn  ;  on  the  west.  Cape  Boca  ;  and 
on  the  south.  Cape  Tarifa. 

(i)  The  following  are  its  boundaries : 

1.  R.  — The  Arette  Ocean. 

2.  B.  — The  TTral  Movntaliui,  Ural  SiTer,  and  Oaspian. 

3.  8.  — ^The  Keditorxanean,  the  Black  8«a,  and  the  Caucafoi. 

4.  W.— The  Atlantie. 

The  Russians  make  "  European  "  Russia  embrace  a  large  amount  of  territory  east  of 
the  Urals,  and  even  as  far  as  the  ToboL  They  also  draw  the  southern  boundary 
through' the  "Depression  of  Manytch,"  so  that  the  whole  of  the  Caucasus  Range  is 
made  to  belong  to  Asia. 

(ii)  Nordkyn  {=N(yiih  Chin)  is  the  extreme  point  of  the  mainland — North  Cape, 
which  is  further  north,  being  in  the  island  of  Mageroe. 

Tarifa  gives  our  word  tariff.    It  was  off  this  cape  that  the  Moors  and  Spaniards  used  to  collect 
daes  for  allowing  ships  to  enter  the  Mediterranean. 

3.  Sliape. — ^The  most  striking  characteristic  of  Europe  is  the 
"  absence  of  mass  " — ^the  immensely  rich  articulation  of  its  coast  line. 
No  other  continent  has  a  coast  line  so  highly  developed,  so  richly 
articulated.    It  possesses  1  mile  of  coast  for  every  190  square  miles  of 
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surface.  Long  peninsulas  run  out  into  the  sea ;  long  arms  of  the  sea 
run  into  the  heart  of  the  land.  Hence  Europe  possesses  the  maxi- 
mum of  accessibility  by  sea,  and  the  maximum  of  marine  influences 
upon  the  land.  The  farther  it  goes  west,  the  more  peninsular  does  it 
become ;  and  the  peninsulas  form  one-third  of  the  whole.  This 
highly  peninsular  character  is  continued  and  intensified  by  the  large 
number  of  islands  along  its  coasts. 

(i)  This  rich  articulation  of  limbs  gives  easy  commtmication  with  the  sea  and 
favours  the  growth  of  civilisation.  For  this  reason  Greece  and  Italy  were  at  one 
time  masters  of  the  Mediterranean ;  while,  to-day,  Great  Britain,  which  may  b» 
regarded  as  a  large  peninsula,  is  Mistress  of  the  Oceans  of  the  world. 

(ii)  Africa  stands  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  Compared  with  its  size,  Europe 
has  a  coast  relatively  5  times  as  long  as  that  of  Africa. 

(lii)  As  Europe  goes  to  the  west,  it  becomes  narrower;  and  the  inflowing  seas  come 
nearer  to  each  other.  Thus,  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Mediterranean  is  only  240  mile» 
firom  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  the  French  are  now  engaged  in  cutting  a  canal  which 
will  save  the  long  round  along  the  coast  of  Spain. — ^Even  in  Russia,  the  most  con- 
tinental part  of  Europe,  no  town  is  more  than  700  miles  firom  the  sea. 

(iv)  Europe  has  9  peninsulas  :  four  in  the  south  ;  four  in  the  north ;  and  one  in  the 
west,  (a)  The  four  in  the  South  are :  TTie  Peninfiila ;  Italy ;  the  Balkan  Peninaiila; 
and  the  Crimea,  (p)  The  four  in  the  North  are  :  Jutland  ;  Scandinavia  ;  Xanin ;  and 
Kola,  (c)  The  one  in  the  West  is  Brittany.— The  Iithmvs  of  Corinth  (4  m.)  connects 
the  Morea  with  the  mainland  of  Greece.  The  Xsthnras  of  Perekop  connects  the  Crimea 
with  the  mainland  of  Russia. 

(v)  The  capes  at  the  ends  of  these  peninsulas  are  :  Rordkyn,  North  Cape,  and  the  Rase,, 
in  Norway ;  the  Skaw,  in  Jutland ;  Ortogal  and  Flnisterre  (  =  "  Land's  End  ")  in  the  north 
of  Spain ;  Boca  and  St.  Vincent,  in  Portugal ;  Trafalgar  and  Tari&  in  the  south  of 
Spain ;  Di  Lenca  and  Spartivento,  in  Italy ;  and  Matapan,  in  the  south  of  Greece. 

(vi)  Most  of  the  islands  lie  very  close  to  the  continent,  are  easily  accessible  fh)m  it,, 
and  were  at  one  time  parts  of  it.  Their  presence  gives  rise  to  all  kinds  of  exchafiges, 
intercommunication,  and  interplay  of  life  and  forces. 

4  Extent. — The  area  of  Europe  amounts  to  about  3,700,000  square 
miles.  Its  greatest  length,  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  the  Urals,  is 
3370  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Cape  Matapan  to  Nordkyn, 
is  2400  miles. 

(i)  Europe  occupies  about  ,^th  of  the  land-surface  of  the  globe. 
(ii)  Asia  is  about  five  times  as  large  ;  AfHca,  three  times. 
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5.  Seas. — Europe  is  pre-eminently  the  Contineiit  of  Inland 
Seas.  Three  mighty  seas  bathe  it  on  the  south;  and  three  seas, 
corresponding  to  them,  lave  its  shores  upon  the  north.  The  three 
on  the  south  are  the  Caspian,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  three  on  the  north  are  the  WMte  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Oerman 
Ocean. 

(i)  The  OMptaa  belongs  partly  to  Europe,  partly  to  Asia.  It  is  shallow  in  the  north 
and  very  deep  in  the  south.  In  correspondence  with  this,  the  shores  on  the  north  are 
low  and  flat ;  on  the  south,  they  are  high  and  mountainous. 

(ii)  The  BUA  S«a  is  twice  the  size  of  Great  Britain,  and  receives  the  drainage  of 
nearly  one-third  of  all  Europe.  It  is  subject  to  sudden  storms  and  to  dense  fogs. 
Its  branch,  called  the  8«a  of  Aaov,  is  very  shallow,  and  is  slowly  silting  up  with  the 
mud  brought  down  by  the  Don. — The  Sea  of  Harmon  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

(iii)  The  Medltemaean  is  the  largest  inland  sea  in  the  world.  It  is  2300  miles  long, 
and  has  an  area  of  nearly  1,000,000  square  miles.  It  has  hardly  any  tides. — ^The 
Mediterranean  includes  four  minor  seas— the  Adrlatie  (with  the  Gulfs  of  Trieste  and 
QuameroX  the  Tyrrhene,  the  lonlaii ;  and  the  .Sgeaa  or  Archipelago.  It  includes  also 
the  great  Gulfs  of  Lions,  Genoa,  and  Corinth  on  the  European  side ;  and  Sldra  and 
fabei  on  the  African. 

The  "Gtxlf  of  Lions'*  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  eity  of  Lyom.    The  Golf  is  so  called  from  its 
■tonny  character. 

(iv)  The  White  Sea  is  a  vast  bight  of  the  Arctic  Ocean— everywhere  very  shallow. 

(v)  The  Baltic  is  a  sea  about  twice  the  size  of  England  and  Wales.  It  is  almost 
tideless.  It  is  very  shallow ;  and  its  waters  are  much  fresher  than  those  of  the  ocean. 
Its  chief  Gulfs  are  those  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Riga. 

The  word  BaUie  means  "  Sea  of  Belts."  It  is  itself  a  bdt ;  and  it  is  entered  by  the  Qreat  BM  and 
the  LittU  Belt. 

(vi)  The  North  Sea  or  Oerman  Ocean  is  a  shallow  sea  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Oontinent.  It  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  Baltic.  It  contains  numerous  sand- 
banks ;  and,  over  some  cf  these,  there  is  only  100  ft.  depth  of  water.  It  has  two 
large  bights— the  Zvyder  Zee  and  the  DoUart.  Both  were  formed  by  an  inbreaking  of 
the  sea  in  the  18th  century.— The  Irish  Sea— between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland— may 
he  regarded  as  part  of  the  North  Sea,  though  it  is  very  much  deeper. 

The  word  ZH\fdigr  Zee  means  "  South  Sea."  It  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  North  Sea,  and 
from  the  E<ut  Sea— which  is  the  German  name  for  the  Baltic. 

a  Tbe  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean :  a  Contrast. — The  Baltic  is 
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the  Mediterranean  of  the  north ;  and,  as  these  seas  are  contrasted  in 
position,  they  are  also  contrasted  in  many  other  respects. 


na  Baltie 

1.  Is  a  shallow  sea  with  low  shores. 

2.  Lies  in  a  region  of  rains  all  the 

year  through. 

8.  Is  fed  by  nmneroas  and  large  rivers. 

4.  Lies  in  a  region  of  low  temperature 

and  small  evaporation.    From  De- 
cember to  April  it  is  closed  by  ice. 

5.  Has  its  level  raised  by  the  rivers 

that  flow  into  it. 

6.  Has  water  which  is  almost  fresh  in 

some  parts.    It  is  only  one-fourth 
as  salt  as  ocean-water. 

7.  The  Baltic  is  always  overflowing ; 

and  a  current  runs  from  it  into  the 
German  Ocean. 


1.  Is  a  deep  sea  with  lofty  coasts. 

2.  Lies  in  the  region  of  aatumn  and 

winter  rains. 

8.  Is  fed  by  few  rivers— compared  with 
its  great  area. 

4.  Lies  in  a  r^on  of  high  temperature, 

and  great  and  rapid  evaporation. 
It  is  never  closed. 

5.  Has  its  level  lowered  by  the  water 

evaporated  firom  it. 

6.  Has  water  which  is  Salter  than  that 

of  the  ocean. 

7.  The  Mediterranean  is   always  defi- 

cient ;  and  a  current  is  always  run- 
ning into  it  from  the  Atlantic 


7.  Water-ways. — Europe  is  also  the  continent  of  great  natural 
Water-ways.  The  most  important  channels  are  the  passages  between 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic;  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea. 

(1)  The  Sluger  Back  and  Cattegat  (=**  Cat's  throat")  form  one  continuous  highway 
Id  to  the  Baltic,  which  is  blocked  up  by  a  group  of  islands.  Between  the  mainland 
and  these  lie  the  Sound,  the  Great  Belt,  and  the  Little  Belt,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
most  frequented  passage.  On  the  south  side,  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  the  Eai^Jdi 
duumel  (called  by  the  French  *'  La  Manche  "  or  the  Sleeve,  from  its  shape)  form  the 
great  water-way  from  the  North  Sea  into  the  Atlantic. 

(ii)  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar  (9  m.)  is  the  passage  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Strait  of 
Keadna  leads  from  the  Tyrrhene  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  Strait  of  Otraato  leads 
from  the  Ionian  into  the  Adriatic.  The  Dardanelles  lead  from  the  Archipelago  into 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  Bosphoms  (  =  Ox-ferry)  leads  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  into 
the  Black  Sea.    The  Strait  of  Eertch  leads  from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

8.  The  Islands  of  Europe. — Happy  in  its  peninsulas,  Europe  is  still 
more  and  singularly  happy  in  its  islands,  which  may  in  some  cases 
be  regarded  as  parts  and  continuations  of  its  peninsulas.       No 
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continent  in  the  world,  if  we  take  its  size  into  consideration,  has  so 
many  islands  as  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  also  a  point  in  its 
favour  that  the  richest  islands  lie  in  the  best  climate — that  is,  in 
the  south.  The  islands  of  Europe  lie  in  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic 
Oceans,  and  in  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  Many  of  them 
may  be  regarded  as  stepping-stones  of  ciyilisation  and  commerce. 

(i)  The  chief  islands  in  the  Aretie  are  Jan  Mayen,  Vaygatz,  and  the  archipelago 
of  Nova  Zembla  ( = "  New  found  land  "). 

(ii)  In  the  Atlantie  Ocean  are  the  innumerable  group  of  the  Loffodens,  on  the  coast 
of  Norway ;  Iceland  and  the  Faroes  ;  the  British  Islands  ;  the  Channel  Islands,  off 
the  north  coast  of  France ;  and  the  Azores,  which  lie  900  miles  west  of  Portugal. 

(iii)  In  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  BalUe  are  the  Danish  Archipelago  (Zealand,  Funen, 
etc.) ;  Biigen  and  Bomholm ;  Oeland  and  Gothland ;  Dago  and  Oesel ;  and  the  group 
of  the  Aland  Isles. 

The  prefix  oe  means  simply  water.  Hence  Oeland  i .  ^toaUr-land  or  island.  Oeul  has  the  sama 
meaning.  0«  takes  the  form  of  ta  and  becomes  a  soffiz  in  English.  Thus  BatUnea^BL 
Peter's  Island ;  Anifletea^Axxi^'  Island ;  C%elMa=*Chesel  or  Shingle  Island. 

(iv)  In  the  Kedltemaeaii  lie  the  Balearic  Islands  (the  largest  of  which  is  Majorca); 
Corsica  and  Sardinia  (with  Elba) ;  Sicily  and  Malta ;  the  Ionian  Islands,  west  of 
Greece ;  the  Cyclades  and  Sporades  in  the  Archipelago  (with  Negropont,  the  largest 
island  in  that  sea) ;  Candia  and  Cyprus.  Sicily  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  Sardinia  comes  next.    Cyprus  is  generally  reckoned  with  Asia. 

9.  Build. — If  Europe  is  rich  in  coast  line  and  in  variety  of  hori- 
zontal form,  it  is  still  richer  in  variety  of  build.  As  there  is  the 
maximum  of  inter-connection  between  land  and  sea  in  this  continent, 
so  there  is  the  maximum  of  interchange  between  different  forms  and 
heights.  The  variety  of  build  is  astonishing :  Alpine  mountain- 
systems,  lower  ranges  of  mountains,  hills — in  groups  and  ranges — 
table-lands,  steppes,  plains,  aUuvlal  yalleys.  All  these  forms  are 
found  in  more  or  less  close  neighbourhood— -especially  in  the  west  of 
Europe.  The  vertical  build  is  in  fact  more  highly  and  richly 
developed  than  even  the  horizontal  shape.  But,  on  the  whole,  low- 
lands predominate :  they  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  whole  surface. 
Hence  we  may  say  :  Europe  is  the  Continent  of  Low  Plains. 

(i)  High  and  wide  plateaus,  which  interfere  greatly  with  the  intercourse  of  peoples, 
are  completely  absent  in  Europe.    Nor  are  there  any  deserts. 

(ii)  The  character  of  the  mountains  of  Europe  is  also  favourable  to  intercourse. 
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10.  The  Two  Halves  of  Bnrope. — If  we  foUow  the  line  of  27^  East 
long.,  we  shall  find  that  Europe  falls  easily  in  two  halves :  The 
Eastern  Half  and  the  Western  Halt  The  character  of  the  first  is  imi- 
fonnlty ;  of  the  second,  the  richest  vaxlety. 

(i)  The  BMtam  Half  consists  of  a  great  plam,  which  stretches  from  the  Urals  to  the 
river  Memel. 

(ii)  The  W«rt«m  Half  falls  gradually  hy  three  mighty  steps  towards  the  Baltic  and 
the  German  Ocean.  The  highest  step  is  the  Alps ;  the  second  the  Itaaeo-Otnuui  mgb' 
land ;  the  third  is  the  Franeo-Gennaii  Plaiii.  This  last  is  sometimes  called  the  Wtst 
SvropMB  naiB. 

(iii)  If,  however,  we  divide  Europe  into  Northern  and  Southern  portions,  we  shall 
find  that  one  mighty  northern  plain  stretches  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Urals.  This 
plain,  running  to  the  south  of  the  Ural  Range,  joins  the  colossal  plains  of  Siberia.  We 
can  travel  from  Holland  to  the  east  of  Russia  without  seeing  a  single  mountain  or  going 
through  a  single  tunnel. 

11.  The  Monntain  Systems  of  Europe. — ^The  mountain-lands  of 
Europe  lie  mostly  in  the  south  and  in  the  north-west.  The  ranges  of 
the  first  rank  are  :  the  Sierra  Nevada  ;  the  Pjnrenees  ;  the  Alps ;  the 
Carpathians ;  the  Balkans ;  and  the  Scandinavian  Mountains.  The 
Caucasus  separates  Europe  from  Asia. 

(i)  The  Sierra  Nevada  is  the  highest  range  in  Spain  :  The  highest  peak,  Mulhacen, 
is  11,660  ft.  above  the  sea-leveL 

(ii)  The  Pyreneei  are  a  high  and  broad  range  between  France  and  Spain  :  the  highest 
point  is  the  Peak  of  Nethou  (11,168  ft).  Some  parts  are  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow.    They  have  never  been  tunnelled ;  and  the  railways  go  round  either  end. 

(iii)  The  iJps  are  the  grandest  mountain-system  in  Europe.  Most  of  the  peaks  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which  melts  at  the  edges  of  the  snow-fields,  but  is  con- 
stantly renewed.  The  highest  peak  is  Mont  Blanc  (15,784  ft.),  in  Savoy,  just  within 
the  French  frontier.  The  Alps  form  the  boundary  between  Italy  and  the  northern 
countries  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.— The  Apennines  run  off  firom  them 
through  Italy. 

(iv)  The  Carpathians  stretch  in  the  form  of  a  mighty  horse-shoe  from  Pressbuig  on 
the  Danube  to  Orsova  on  the  same  river,  enclose  the  Great  Plain  of  Hungary,  and 
shelter  it  from  east  winds. 

(v)  The  Balkans,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  name  for  a  number  of  ranges 
which  sweep  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  stricter  sense,  it  is  the  name 
of  the  range  which  divides  Bulgaria  ftom  Roumelia.  The  mean  height  of  the  highest 
range  is  6500  ft. 
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(yi)  The  BeaadlnaTlaii  Monnteiiw  is  the  general  ge(^raphical  name  for  the  mountain- 
nmges  in  Scandinavia.  Each  range  has  a  different  local  name.  The  southern  portion 
is  the  higher  (the  highest  peak  is  8400  ft.— about  half  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc) ;  the 
northern  culminates  in  Sulitelma,  which  is  only  5820  ft  high. 

12.  The  FlateauB  of  Bnrope. — Europe,  unlike  Asia,  has  no  very  high 
or  veiy  extensive  table-lands.  But  it  possesses  four  well-marked 
plateaus  in  its  western  half.  These  are  the  Spanlsli  Plateau ;  the 
Swiss  and  BaTaxian  Plateau  ;  the  Plateau  of  Traiisylyajila ;  and  the 
Balkan  Plateau. 

The  BwlM  and  BaTsriaa  PlatMii  is  the  southern  and  highest  part  of  a  low  plateau 
which  goes  down  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  by  9  series  of  terraces,  to  the  Baltic  and 
the  North  Sea. 

13.  The  Volcanoes  of  Europe.— The  volcanoes  of  Europe  are  (with 
the  exception  of  Mount  Hecla)  limited  to  the  islands  and  peninsulas 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  principal  active  volcanoes  are  Mount 
Heda  ;  Etna ;  Vesuviua  ;  and  Stromboll. 

(i)  Hoont  Heda  (5095  ft. — one-third  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc)  is  the  highest  among 
20  active  volcanoes  in  Iceland.    It  is  also  the  second  highest  mountain  in  the  island. 

(ii)  Mount  Etna  (10,840  ft.— or  about  two-thirds  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc)  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  Sicily. 

(iii)  Mount  VeraTins  (4160  ft.)  is  a  flattened  conical  mountain  on  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

(iv)  StromboU  is  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands.  It  is  in  a  state  of  periodic  eruption  every 
five  minutes ;  but  it  vomits  only  steam. 

(v)  There  are  many  extinct  volcanoes  in  central  France,  in  the  north-west  of 
Germany,  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  etc. 

14.  The  Plains  of  Europe. — The  Great  Plain  of  Europe  stretches 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Urals,  and  embraces  about  two-thirds  of 
the  surface  of  the  continent  It  is  sometimes  called  Low  Europe. 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  attained  in  Eussia. — But  there  are  also  plains 
in  High  Europe,  entangled,  as  it  were,  among  the  mountain-systems 
and  table-lands  of  that  region.  These  are  the  plains  of  :  Hungary ; 
Wallachia-and-Bulgaria  ;  Lombardy  ;  Languedoc  ;  Upper  Rhine  ; 
Bohemia ;  and  Andalusia. 

(i)  The  Plain  of  Enacary  lies  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Alps,  and  is  watered 
by  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss. 
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(ii)  The  FIaIb  of  Wftllachla-MiA-BalfarU  is  also  called  the  "  Plain  of  the  Lower 
Danabe." 

(iii)  The  FUin  of  Lomtardy  is  the  valley  of  the  Po,  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines. 

(iv)  The  Plain  of  Uaguodoe  lies  in  the  south  of  France,  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Cevennes. 

(y)  The  Plain  of  the  Upper  Shine  lies  between  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Voeges. 

(vi)  The  Plain  of  Bohemia  is  a  lozenge-shaped  table-land,  west  of  the  Carpathians, 
and  drained  by  the  Elbe. 

(vii)  The  Plain  of  Andalmfa  is  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Gnadalqaivir. 

15.  The  Watershed  of  Barope. — ^The  great  Watershed  of  Europe  runs 
from  north-east  to  south-west.  It  begins  at  the  Urals  ;  goes  through 
the  Valdai  Plateau — which  is  its  culminating  point ;  and  keeps  going 
ever  farther  and  farther  south,  till  it  reaches  the  Pyrenees.  The  north- 
western slope  is  not  nearly  so  wide  as  the  south-eastern ;  and  hence 
the  longest  rivers  flow  into  the  southern  seas.  The  Black  Sea  has 
the  largest  drainage  area  of  all  the  European  seas. 

(i)  The  longest  rivers  are  "  nearly  all  directed  towards  the  vast  depression  which 
separates  Europe  from  Asia." 

(ii)  The  White  Sea  drains  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles.  If  we  take  the  drainage- 
area  of  the  White  Sea  as  the  unit,  then  the  Baltic  drainage-area =4 ;  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  1^;  that  of  the  Blaclc  Sea  ^ ;  and  that  of  the  Caspian  3^. 

16.  The  Rivers  of  Europe. — Europe  is  rich  in  rivers.  They  are 
equally  distributed  over  the  continent ;  and  they  flow  in  every 
direction.  Another  distinguishing  feature  is  that  most  of  them  are 
navigable,  and  have  good  harbours  at  or  near  their  mouths.  Their 
other  characteristics  may  be  placed  in  a  tabular  form. 

Characteristlci  of  the  Riven  of  Europe. 

1.  Their  mouths  are  pretty  equally  distributed  along  the  coasts  of  the  seas. 

2.  They  do  not  cut  their  way  through  mountain-ranges,  but  flow  on  different  sides 
of  them  to  different  seas. 

3.  Most  of  the  larger  rivers  have  navigable  tributaries.    The  Danube  has  sixty. 

4.  Most  of  the  tributaries  flow  at  right  angles  to  the  main  stream,  and  thus  bring 
distant  parts  of  the  country  into  communication. 

5.  Most  of  them  have  been  easily  connected  by  canals ;  and  thus  the  seas  of  the 
south  have  been  joined  to  the  seas  of  the  north — in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East. 
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17.  The  Tbree  River  SyBtems. — The  rivers  of  Europe  may  be 
divided,  according  to  their  destinations,  into  three  systems :  the 
ArotLo  ;  the  Atlantlo  ;  and  the  Caspian. 

(i)  The  largest  river  that  flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  the  Petchora. 

(11)  The  largest  river  that  flows  (a)  directly  into  the  Atlantic  is  the  Loire.  (2>)  The 
largest  river  that  falls  into  the  Baltic  is  the  Vlitola.  (c)  The  largest  that  joins  the 
North  Sea  is  the  SUne.  (d)  The  largest  into  the  Mediterranean  is  the  Xlume.  (e)  Into 
the  Black  Sea,  the  largest  is  the  Danube ;  after  it,  the  Dnieper.  (/)  The  largest  into  the 
Sea  of  Azov  is  the  Don. 

(lii)  The  largest  river  that  fiills  into  the  Caspian  is  the  Volga. 

(iv)  The  following  table  gives,  in  approximate  numbers,  a  comparative  view  of  the 
length  of  some  of  the  European  rivers  : — 


Unit  of  200  miles. 


Unit  of  400  miles. 


Weeer        ^ 

Olonunen    f        •     •     •  ^ 

Eliro 1+ 

Qwadiana 1| 

Donro     •% 

\ li 

Seine      > 

Tagw 1^ 

Shone  \ 

Oder       y 1| 

Heme  ) 


Unit  of  600  miles. 

Loire  ^ 
Elbe    ) 

Virtola 1+ 

Dniester 1^ 

Rhine 1^ 

Don 1§ 

Dnieper  ....  2 

Danube 2§ 


18.  The  River  Sources.— There  are  two  chief  Continental  Centres, 
which  are  the  sources  of  European  Eivers.  These  are  the  Lowland 
Centre  and  the  Alpine  Centre.  The  Lowland  Centre  is  the  Valdai 
Flateau  ;  the  Alpine  Centre  is  the  mass  of  Mount  St  Oothard. 

(!)  From  the  Valdai  Plateau  flow  six  great  streams  in  different  directions  to  four 

inland  seas : — 

(a)  The  Dwina  to  the  White  Sea ; 

(6)  The  Volga  to  the  Caspian  ; 

(c)  The  Don  and  Dnieper  to  the  Black  Sea  ; 

(d)  The  Duna  and  Niemen  to  the  Baltic. 

(11)  KMmt  St.  Oothard  sends  four  streams  to  three  inland  seas  :— 

(a)  The  Bhine  to  the  North  Sea ; 

(5)  The  Shone  to  the  Mediterranean ; 

(c)  Tributaries  to  the  Po,  which  flows  into  the  Adriatic. 
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19.  The  two  great  Water-ways  of  Europe. — The  two  greatest  riyera 
of  Europe — greatest  from  almost  every  point  of  view — are  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine.  The  Danube  is  the  largest  river  in  Europe  in  respect 
of  its  volume  of  water — it  is  the  only  large  European  river  that  flows 
due  East ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  great  highway  to  the  East  for 
South  Germany,  for  Austria,  for  Hungary,  and  for  the  younger 
nations  in  its  valley.  It  flows  through  more  lands,  races,  and 
languages  than  any  other  European  river.  The  Bhine  is  the  great 
water-highway  for  Western  Europe  ;  and  it  carries  the  traffic  and  the 
travellers  of  many  countries  and  peoples.  Both  streams  give  life  to 
the  whole  continent ;  they  join  many  countries  and  the  most  varied 
interests  ;  while  the  streams  of  France  exist  only  for  France  itsell 
The  Danube  runs  parallel  with  the  mighty  ranges  of  the  Alps ;  the 
Bhine  saws  its  way  through  the  secondary  highlands  which  lie 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Netherlands. 

(i)  The  Daaab«  rises  in  Baden,  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Black  ForestL 
(a)  The  Upper  Daimbe  (which  runs  from  Baden  to  Presburg)  flows  across  the  Plateau  df 
Bavaria,  and  begins  to  be  navigable  at  Ulm.  Its  most  northerly  elbow  U  readied  at 
Ratisbon.  On  its  left  bank  it  receives  few  tributaries ;  on  the  right,  it  is  joined  by 
the  Iser  (on  which  Munich  stands)  and  by  the  Inn— a  stream  at  that  iK>int  larger  than 
itself— which  falls  into  it  at  Passau.  Below  this  point,  its  valley  is  contracted  by  the 
granite  masses  of  the  Bohemian  Forest  Range.  At  Vienna  it  divides  into  coontleflB 
branches. — It  is  its  upper  course  that  is  the  most  beautiful ;  and  the  river  flows  pasta 
succession  of  smiling  valleys,  which  are  overlooked  by  lofty  mountains  clad  with  daik 
forests  and  topped  by  glittering  snow  and  ice.  (h)  The  Middle  Danube  is  that  part  of  the 
river  which  runs  from  Pressburg  to  the  Iron  Gate  below  Orsova.  At  Pressborg,  where 
it  passes  through  the  Carpathian  Gate,  it  alters  its  course  to  the  south-east,  and 
flows  through  low  and  level  plains.  It  also  frequently  divides  here,  encloaca 
numerous  islands  which  are  called  the  "Golden  Gardens."  At  Waitzen  its  oonrse 
forms  a  right  angle ;  and  it  begins  to  flow  due  south.  In  this  part  of  its  conrse, 
it  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  TheiBs  (the  river  of  the  Hungarian  Plain)  which 
flows  from  the  Carpathians,  and  by  the  Drave  and  Save,  which  come  from  the  Eastern 
Alps.  Below  Orsova,  it  is  hemmed  in  by  the  Transylvanian  Alps  and  the  Servian 
Highlands,  flows  for  sixty  miles  through  a  series  of  difficult  gorges,  and  passes  by 
dangerous  rapids  to  reach  the  Wallachian  Plain.  This  narrow  pass  is  called  the 
"Iron  Gate."  Some  of  the  shallows  have  been  removed  by  blasting,  (c)  The  Le«« 
or  Wallachian  Danube  runs  from  the  Iron  Gate  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  this  part  di 
its  course,  it  flows  in  a  broad  bed,  with  much  splitting  up  and  forming  of  isIandSi 
slowly  and  powerfully  in  the  direction  of  the  East.  At  the  Dobrudscha— a  low 
steppe-like  plateau,  it  is  forced  to  turn  to  the  north ;  but  at  Galatz  it  again  tninf 
to  the  east,  and  reaches  the  Black  Sea  by  three  arms  which  enclose  a  marshy  ddta. 
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This  delta  is  constantly  being  fUrther  extended  into  the  Black  Sea.  Only  the  middle 
arm,  the  Bnlina  Koath,  is  navigable  for  large  ships.  It  is  only  on  its  left  bonk  that 
the  Lower  Danube  receives  any  large  tributaries ;  and  the  largest  of  these  are  the 
Alftta,  the  Ber6t]^  and  the  Pmth  (Proof).  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  on  its  banks 
stand  a  number  of  large  cities  in  pairs :  the  largest  of  these  is  Bnda-FwtlL  The  Danube 
is  joined  by  60  navigable  rivers.  Five  capitals  stand  either  on  the  main  stream  or  on 
its  tributaries.  It  is,  in  general,  too  broad  to  bridge ;  and  there  is  no  bridge  below  the 
Suspension  Bridge  at  Pesth.  Its  direct  length  is  1750 ;  its  full  length  2000  miles ;  and 
its  basin  1^  times  as  large  as  the  whole  of  France. 

(ii)  The  BIiIim  is  the  only  Alpine  stream  among  the  rivers  of  Germany ;  and  the  only 
stream,  too,  the  basin  of  which  is  inhabited  solely  by  German-speaking  peoples.    With 
the  Danube,  it  at  one  time  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Boman  Empire.    Before  1870^ 
part  of  its  left  bank  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French;  but,  since  the  Franoo- 
German  war  of  1870-71,  both  banks,  from  Basle  to  the  mouth,  are  in  the  keeping  of 
the  German  Empire.    It  flows  by  more  great  cities  than  any  other  river  in  the  wocldL 
(a)  The  Shine  rises  in  two  streams — the  Vordexriiin«  and  the  Hintezriiia*— <m  the  esstem 
flanks  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  drawing  its  water  from  400  glaciers  and  snow-fields.    It 
flows  northwards  into  Lake  Constance,  which  serves  its  waters  as  a  filter.    LeaTing 
this  lake,  it  strikes  westward,  falls  over  a  rock  70  ft.  high,  forming  the  Falls  of  Bohaff- 
hausen,  and  goes  still  westward  till  it  reaches  Basle ;  at  this  point  ends  the  VwttK 
Bhlne.    In  this  part  of  its  course,  it  receives,  on  its  left  bank,  the  dear  and  xapid 
waters  of  the  Aar,  which  have  been  filtered  through  four  difi'erent  lakes.— <b)  At  Bade^  tb 
takes  a  sudden  bend  to  the  north,  right  under  the  balcony  of  the  "  Hotel  of  the  Three 
Kings,"  and  flows  through  a  long  and  narrow  plain,  which  is  walled  in  by  the  Yosgei 
and  the  Black  Forest,  and  is  known  as  the  Plain  of  the  Middle  Shine.  In  this  part  of  iti 
course  the  river  receives,  on  its  right  bank,  the  Neckar  and  the  Main.    At  llalns 
(which  receives  its  name  from  the  Main)  it  strikes  against  the  base  of  the  TamnUi 
and  suddenly  turns  to  the  west,  striking  north  again  at  Bingen.    From  Bingen  to 
Bonn,  it  saws  its  way  by  a  long  and  narrow  corridor  through  the  Shine-EIghlaal ;  and 
this  i)art  of  its  course  is  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque, — below  high  mountain^ 
I)ast  lovely  side-valleys,  steep  cliffs,  romantic  crags,  terraced  sunny  vineyards,  nobto 
heights  crowned  with  ruined  castles,  crowned  also  with  castles  that  are  inhaUtad. 
In  spite  of  the  extreme  narrowness  of  its  banks,  on  this  part  of  its  course,  a  raHwaj 
runs  on  either  side  of  the  river.  Here,  too,  it  receives  many  tributaries  firom  long  aida- 
valleys  between  the  mountain-ranges,  the  best-known  of  which  are  the  Ahr  and  tha 
Koielle,  both  on  the  left  bank.— (c)  The  Lower  Shine  flows  through  the  Rhenish  Lowland 
or  North  German  Plain,  from  Bonn  to  its  mouth  on  the  North  Sea.    Below  Cologne  ifc 
is  a  sluggish  winding  stream,  which  receives  no  important  tributaries  on  its  left  banl^ 
but  on  the  right  several— among  which  the  best-known  are  the  slow- winding  Bahrand 
the  Lippi.    At  Nimeguen,  the  Rhine  once  more  takes  a  westerly  direction,  which  Ife 
keeps  till  it  reaches  the  sea.    About  100  miles  of  its  course  lies  through  Holland.    In 
this  lowest  section  of  its  course,  it  divides  into  several  arms,  which  intermingle  wilih 
two  other  rivers,  the  Dutch  Yieel  and  the  Maaa  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France— In 
such  a  way  that  even  pilots  hardly  know  which  river  they  are  on.    With  these  streams 
it  forms  a  mighty  delta,  which  constitutes  much  of  the  wealth  of  Holland. — ^It  Sa 
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navigable  for  steamers  the  whole  year  round  as  for  as  Mannheim.    It  Is  800  milei  in 
length,  and  drains  an  area  1^  times  the  size  of  England. 

(iii)  The  ouuda  of  th*  Rhine.— By  means  of  canals,  the  Rhine  is  connected  with  the 
Rhone  and  Saone ;  with  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse  (or  MaasX  and  the  Danabe.  The 
Rhine-Rhone  Canal  goes  through  the  celebrated  "  Burgnndian  Qate  " — a  depression 
between  the  Jura  and  the  Vosges. 

(iv)  The  Rhine  receives  12,000  tributaries ;  but  very  few  are  navigable.  A  French 
writer  says :  "  A  history  of  the  Rhine  would  be  a  history  of  the  western  half  of  Europe. 
The  Germans  love  it  like  children,  and  call  it '  Father  Rhine.'  The  Rhine  is  as  rapid  as 
the  arrowy  Rhone,  as  broad  as  the  Loire,  as  hemmed  in  as  the  Meuse,  as  tortuous  as 
the  Seine,  as  clear  and  green  as  the  Somme,  as  historic  as  the  Tiber,  as  r^;al  as  the 
Danube,  as  mysterious  as  the  Nile,  as  full  of  legendary  story  and  historic  assodatioiis 
as  the  Indus  or  the  Ganges." 

20.  The  Rhine  and  the  Danube  :  a  Comparison. — There  are  certain 
interesting  points  of  comparison  between  these  two  rivers. 


Th«  Rhine 

1.  Flows  at  right  angles  to  the  moun- 

tain-ranges it  breaks  through. 

2.  Flows  from  south  to  north. 

3.  Is  almost  solely  a  German  river. 

4.  The  Dutch  and  Germans  guard  and 

take  care  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Rhine. 


The  Daavbe 

1.  Flows  mostly  at  right  angles  to  the 

mountain-ranges  that  seem  to  bar 
its  way. 

2.  Flows  from  west  to  east. 

3.  Is  a  cosmopolitan  stream. 

4.  The  Commission  which  has  chaige 

of  the  Mouths  of  the  Danube  has 
representatives  from  all  European 
nations. 


21.  The  Lakes  of  Europe. — As  the  rivers  of  Europe  have  their  chief 
sources  in  the  highlands  of  the  south-west,  and  in  the  low  plain  of 
the  north-east,  so  is  it  with  the  lakes.  The  Baltic  forms  the  centre 
of  a  mighty  ring  of  lowland  lakes,  the  outflowing  streams  of  which 
run  into  it.  The  Western  Alps  form  another  great  lake-centre  ;  but 
the  rivers  which  flow  from  these  run  in  all  directions.  The  lakes  of 
the  north-east  are  in  general  shallow,  with  low  shores ;  those  of  the 
south-west  are  deep  basins,  lying  in  longitudinal  valleys  of  the  great 
Alpine  system,  and  surrounded  by  the  grandest  and  loveliest  scenery. 
The  two  largest  lowland  lakes  are  Ladoga  and  Onega ;  the  two  largest 
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mountain-lakes  are,  on  the  north  of  the  Alps,  Geneva  and  Constance, 
on  the  south,  Oarda  and  Maggiore. 

(i)  Ladoga  is  rather  more  than  four  times  the  size  of  Norfolk.  Onega  is  more  than 
halfthe  size  of  Ladoga.  Both  discharge  by  the  Neva  into  the  Baltic.  Saima  is  the 
largest  of  the  countless  lakes  on  the  Finnish  plateau. 

(ii)  Ckneva  (which  lies  both  in  France  and  Switzerland)  is  nearly  as  large  as  Middle- 
sex. It  is  the  filter  for  the  Rhone.  Lake  Constance  is  rather  larger  than  Rutlandshire ; 
Oarda  is  a  little  smaller.    Maggiore  is  a  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  Garda. 

(iii)  The  lakes  in  the  Scottish  Highlands — Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Katrine,  etc. — nave 
an  Alpine  character.  The  largest  is  Loch  Lomond,  which  is  about  one-third  the  size  of 
Maggiore.— Lough  Neagh  (in  Ireland),  which  is  a  little  larger  than  Lake  Garda,  has  the 
character  of  a  steppe-lake. 

(iv)  European  Lakes :  a  Contrast. — The  north-east  and  the  south-west  are  the  chief 
lake-regions  of  Europe  ;  and  the  characteristics  of  the  two  groups  stand  in  singular 
contrast. 


Sonth-West  Lakes. 

1.  They  lie  in  a  mountain  land,  among 

the  highest  mountains  in  Europe. 

2.  They  are  small. 

3.  They  have  high,  steep,  and  rocky 

shores. 

4.  They  are  deep. 

5.  They  are  surrounded  by  the  most 

varied  and  beautiM  scenery. 


North-East  Lakes. 

1.  They  lie  in  a  low  land — nearly  the 

lowest  part  of  Europe. 

2.  The  Russian  lakes  are  large. 

3.  The  shores  of  these  lakes  are  low, 

flat,  of  sand  or  of  clay. 

4.  These  are  shallow,  when  compared 

with  their  size. 

5.  The  surroundings   of  the   Russian 

lakes  are  dreary  and  monotonous 
in  the  extreme. 


22.  Climate  (1). — There  are  six  important  facts  on  which  we  must 
fix  our  attention,  when  we  are  considering  the  climate  of  Europe, 
(i)  Most  of  its  land  is  within  the  North  Temperate  Zone — and  also  in 
the  northern  or  colder  half  (ii)  Its  most  southerly  points  are  9°  of 
latitude  away  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  (iii)  It  lies  back  to  back 
with  5000  miles  of  land-surface  in  Asia,  (iv)  The  west  and  south  is 
surrounded  by  seas  (some  of  which  pierce  far  into  the  land),  among 
which  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  the  greatest  storehouse  of  moisture  and 
warmth,  (v)  The  prevalent  winds  on  the  western  half  of  the  conti- 
nent are  south-west,  and  from  the  Atlantic  :  they  blow  two  days  out 
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of  every  three,    (vi)  There  are  no  transverse  mountain-ranges  to  stop 
the  progress  of  these  south-west  winds. 

In  North  America,  the  high  tranBverse— or  almost  trantrerse— ranges  in  the  west 
keep  much  of  the  moisture  trom  the  table-lands  of  the  interior. 

.  23.  Climate  (2). — From  these  facts  we  may  safely  draw  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  :  (i)  There  are  no  violent  contrasts  of  temperature ; 
the  sea-air  everywhere  reduces  and  softens  extremes,  (ii)  Europe  is 
considerably  warmer  than  any  other  continent  in  the  same  or  a 
similar  latitude,  (iii)  The  temperature  falls  as  we  go  from  south  to 
north ;  but  much  more  as  we  go  from  west  to  east,  (iv)  Regular  and 
plenteous  rains  fall  upon  the  larger  part  of  Europe,  (v)  There  are  no 
deserts  in  this  continent. — To  sum  up :  the  characteristic  of  Europe 
is  a  happy  mixture  of  the  continental  and  the  oceanic  climate. 

(i)  The  Oiilf-Str«am  is,  as  it  were,  an  immense  warming-pan  at  the  feet  of  Great 
Britain  and  Norway.  The  winds  which  blow  from  it  raise  the  temperature  eyery- 
where  in  winter.  Hence  the  difference  between  the  winter  and  the  summer  tempera- 
tures becomes  always  greater  as  we  go  east.  Thus,  at  Greenwich,  the  difference 
between  the  heat  of  January  and  of  July  is  only  23° ;  at  Saratov,  in  East  Russia,  but 
in  the  same  latitude,  it  is  57*.  That  is  to  say,  Saratov  has  an  extremely  cold  winter 
and  a  very  hot  summer. 

(ii)  The  rain-fall  also  decreases  from  west  to  east.  Thus,  in  Skye,  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  103  in.  of  rain  fall  in  the  year ;  at  Stockholm,  only  16  in. 

(iii)  In  the  South  of  Europe,  there  are  practically  only  two  seasons :  a  hot  dry 
summer  and  a  rainy  "  winter." — In  Middle  Europe,  there  are  four  seasons  ;  and  most 
of  the  rain  falls  in  summer.  In  the  North,  there  are  again  only  two  seasons  :  a  short 
very  hot  summer,  and  a  long  cold  winter.  Spring  and  Autumn  are  almost  entirely 
crushed  out.  The  heat  of  the  summer  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sun  is  so  long  above 
the  horizon,  and  the  nights  are  so  short,  that  the  soil  has  not  time  to  cool  down. 
The  long  hot,  almost  tropical,  summer  of  Mediterranean  lands  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  long  cold  winter  of  Northern  Europe. 

(iv)  The  number  of  rainy  days  increases  as  we  go  north ;  the  quantity  of  rain 
decreases. 

24.  Veg^etation. — Europe,  as  regards  its  flora,  has  been  divided  into 
four  pretty  clearly  marked  horizontal  zones,  (i)  The  Northern  or 
Barren  Zone  lies  to  the  north  of  64°  N.  lat.  (ii)  The  Grain  and  Forest 
Zone,  from  64*  to  48**  N.  lat.    This  zone  embraces  the  British  Isles, 
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tiie  northern  half  of  Middle  Europe,  the  south  of  Scandinayia,  and 
the  larger  part  of  the  East-European  Plain,  (iii)  The  Zone  of  tbe 
Vine,  south  of  48°  N.  lat.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean, 
(iv)  The  Zone  of  Evergreens,  which  stretches  £rom  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Balkans  to  the  different  extremities 
of  the  Continent.  To  these  four  horizontal  zones  correspond  four 
zones  of  Vertical  Vegetation  :  (i)  The  Alpine  Region ;  (ii)  the  Region 
of  tbe  Lower  Alps ;  (iii)  the  Region  of  tbe  Vine  ;  (iy)  the  Evergreen 
Region.  Only  Southern  Europe  possesses  all  the  four  vertical  zones ; 
Middle  Europe  has  three  ;  and  Northern  Europe  only  two. 

(i)  The  Nortliem  Zone  produces  only  birches  and  dwarf  pines ;  mosses  and  berries ; 
a  little  oats  and  barley  ;  but  no  fruit. 

(ii)  The  Onda  a&d  Foreit  Zone  produces  evergreen  pine* woods ;  barley  and  oats  in 
the  north ;  rye  in  the  middle.  Oaks,  beeches,  etc.,  mix  with  pines  and  firs ;  deciduous 
trees  prevail  more  and  more  as  we  go  south,  and  with  them,  wheat  and  fruit. 

(iii)  The  Vine  is  found  as  far  north  as  52*  North  lat.  on  the  sunny  terraces  that  look 
southwards  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  This  zone  belongs  to  the  valleys  and  plains  of 
the  mountains  of  Middle  Europe,  and  to  the  southern  part  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Chestnut-trees  grow  well;  maize  as  well  as  wheat  is  cultivated;  fruit-trees  reach 
perfection ;  and  evergreens  begin  to  make  their  appearance. 

(iv)  The  Evergreen  Zone  grows  rice,  in  addition  to  wheat  and  maize ;  cypresses  and 
olive-trees  abound;  the  nobler  fruits— figs,  oranges,  grapes,  almonds,  and  others 
whose  thriving  dei>ends  on  the  mildness  of  the  winter  as  well  as  on  the  high  temper- 
ature of  summer.  In  the  £Eui;hest  south,  tropical  plants  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance— sugar-cane,  cotton-trees,  palms,  and  even  bananas. 

(v)  Among  the  Vertical  Zonee,  the  Lower  Alps  are  also  called  Forealpi. — The 
Begion  of  the  Vine  is  also  that  of  the  chestnut  and  the  oak.  In  the  Evergreen  Begion 
the  most  characteristic  plant  is  the  olive-tree. 

(vi)  The  northern  limit  of  wheat  is  the  parallel  of  67' ;  of  barley  70°.  Fruit-trees 
and  deciduous  trees  go  with  wheat ;  pines  and  firs  with  barley. 

(vii)  The  chief  cereals  of  Europe  are  wheat  and  rye— the  latter  in  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  and  Russia.    Each  feeds  about  one-third  of  the  w:hole  population. 

25.  Animals. — The  almost  universal  spread  of  agriculture  in  Europe 
has  very  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  wild  animals.  The  wild 
boar  and  the  brown  bear  are  still  found  in  the  German  forests,  in  the 
Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  wild  ox  is  still  extant  in  the  great 
forests  of  Russia.  The  chamois  and  the  ibex  (or  steinbock)  roam 
over  the  higher  parts  of  the  Alps  and  Carpathians  ;  but  the  latter  is 
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growing  very  rare.  The  beaver  is  also  dying  out. — On  the  other 
hand,  Europe  is  rich  in  domestic  animals, — of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  sheep  and  the  horse. — It  is  also  rich  in  singing  birds. — 
Both  the  mountain-lakes  and  the  inland  seas  are  plentifully  furnished 
with  food-fishes.    There  are  few  insects  and  very  few  reptiles. 

(i)  Since  the  abolition  of  serfdom  In  Russia,  the  wolves  have  increased ,  and  the 
annual  battles  between  the  herds  of  horses  and  the  famished  packs  of  wolves  hava 
become  fiercer  than  ever. 

(ii)  The  polar  bear  roams  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

(iii)  The  beaver  is  still  found  in  Russia,  Poland,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Lapland , 
and  his  name  survives  in  Biberach  (in  Germany),  Beverley  (in  Yorkshire),  and  many 
other  names  of  towns. — The  wild  sheep  is  still  hunted  in  Corsica  and  RawUnf^ 

(iv)  The  only  kind  of  monkey  found  in  Europe  inhabits  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar ; 
but  it  is  more  Asiatic  than  African  in  its  character. 

(v)  The  bearded  vulture  (or  lammergeier)  is  the  largest  of  European  birds :  it  is 
found  in  the  Alps,  the  Caucasus,  and  (perhaps)  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  vulture  ia  also 
seen  in  the  high  mountain-regions.  The  stork,  the  crane,  and  the  heron  are  found  in 
the  north  and  west ;  the  pelican,  the  spoonbill,  and  even  the  flamingo  in  the  south. 

(vi)  The  salmon  is  one  of  the  most  important  fishes  In  the  north  and  west ;  and 
the  sturgeon  in  the  south  and  east.  The  herring  and  cod  are  the  chief  food-fishes  of 
the  north  ;  the  tunny,  which  is  the  largest  of  edible  fish,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

(vii)  Bee-keeping  is  an  extensive  industry  almost  everywhere,  especially  in  Russia ; 
and  the  silkworm  is  reared  in  hot  countries, — wherever  the  mulberry  can  be  grown. 

(viii)  Lizards  are  common  in  warm  countries ;  and  the  adder  is  well  known  in 
Central  Europe.  Land-tortoises  are  found  in  the  south  ;  the  turtle  is  caught  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  the  chameleon  is  peculiar  to  Spain. 

26.  The  Minerals  of  Europe. — Europe  is  richly  furnished  with 
mineral  wealth  ;  and  it  has,  more  especially,  abundant  stores  of  iron, 
coal,  lead,  copper,  and  salt.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  are  the  three  countries  which  contain  the  largest  quantity 
of  minerals.  For  most  of  the  precious  metals  Europe  is  indebted  to 
other  continents. 

(i)  Iron  and  coal  are  found  chiefly  in  Great  Britain,  the  north-western  countries 
of  Europe,  and  Russia. 

(ii)  Spain,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  yield  most  copper. 

(iii)  Russia  produces  most  gold. 
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(iv)  QidckfaTar  comes  almost  wholly  from  Spaii^. 

(v)  Great  Britain  produces  most  tin. 

(vi)  Qermany  produces  most  lead ;  then  Spain ;  and  next,  Great  Britain. 

(vii)  Germany  produces  by  far  the  laxgest  quantity,  of  itne ;  after  it,  Italy ;  and 
next,  Belgium. 

(viii)  The  most  productive  nlt-mlnea  are  in  the  Carpathians,  and  in  Cheshire  and 
Worcestershire  in  England. 

27.  Population.— There  are  about  360,000,000  of  people  in  Europe, 
The  thinnest  population  is  found  in  the  north  and  east ;  the  densest 
in  the  west,  where  the  crowded  populations  of  Belgium  and  England 
recall  the  teeming  millions  of  India  and  China. 

28.  Races. — The  people  of  Europe  belong  almost  wholly  to  two 
races — ^the  Caucaslaii  and  the  Mongolian.  To  the  former  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  population  must  be  reckoned.  Of  Caucasians 
there  are  four  yarieties  : — the  Germanic  race ;  the  Romanic ;  the 
Slavonic  ;  and  the  Celtic.  The  Slavonic  peoples  have  this  peculiarity, 
that  they  have  made  for  themselves  no  path  to  the  sea. 

(i)  The  Oennanle  6r  Tentonie  Bace  (110  millions)  lives  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  on 
the  western  islands,  and  north-western  peninsulas.  There  are  three  great  divisions : 
(a)  Germans  (with  Dutch,  Frieslanders,  Flemings,  etc.);  SeandlnaTians  (Danes,  Swedes 
and  Norwegians) ;  Kngliihinen  (with  Scotch,  Irish,  etc.). 

(ii)  The  Bomaaie  or  GnMco-Latln  Bace  (100  millions)  inhabits  the  three  southern 
peninsulas ;  the  plains  to  the  north  of  them— the  Wallachian,  Lombardian,  and  French 
Plains ;  and  the  mountain-lands  between.  To  this  race  belong  Italiuu,  Bpaalardi, 
Portogaesa,  Trench  (except  in  Brittany),  and  WaUachians. 

(ill)  The  Slav  or  Blavonle  Bace  (100  millions)  live  chiefly  in  the  east  of  Europe— be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  south,  and  the  Baltic  and  White  Sea  on 
the  north.  The  numbers  of  this  race  are  divided  into  three  families  :  (a)  the  North- 
Wertem,  which  includes  Bohemlaiu  (Czechs),  Moraviaiis  and  Polee ;  (b)  the  Boath-Weitern, 
which  includes  Croats,  Servians,  and  Bnlgarlaiis ;  and  (c)  the  Eastern,  which  consists 
mainly  of  Biurians. 

(iv)  The  Oeltle  Baee  (47  millions)  has  been  gradually  edged  off  to  the  extreme  west  of 
Europe— the  north-west  of  Scotland,  the  west  of  Ireland,  the  west  of  England,  and 
the  west  of  France.    At  one  time  it  inhabited  almost  all  the  western  half  of  Europe. 

(v)  The  Slavs  have,  in  general,  left  the  coasts  even  of  seas  which  they  dominate  to 
other  races.  Thus  the  Adriatic  has  been  left  to  Italians ;  the  Baltic  to  Germans ; 
and  the  Black  and  White  Seas  to  Tartar  peoples. 
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(vi)  There  are  nearly  6,000,000  Jewa  (belonging  to  the  Semitic  raceX  who  are  mort 
numerous  in  Poland,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Roumania. 

(vii)  To  the  XongoUMi  Baea  in  Europe  belong  three  great  fitmilies  :  the  Vtaas ;  the 
ICacyan  of  Hungary  (7  millions)  and  the  Tnrlu  (6  millions).  The  Tartan  are  also  a 
kind  of  mixed  Mongols.  To  this  variety  belong  the  Baaotodti  (who  are  idolaters)  in 
the  north-east ;  and  the  Talmiiftln  on  the  south-eastern  steppes. 

29.  The  Langrnafires  of  Europe. — The  languages  of  Europe  belong  to 
the  Indo-Enropean  or  Aryan  Family — with  the  exception  of  Turkish 
and  other  kindred  languages.  Like  the  races  of  Europe,  they  fall 
into  four  classes  : — Teutonic ;  Romanic ;  EOayonio ;  and  Celtic. 

(i)  The  chief  members  of  the  Tentonic  family  are  Sni^iih  and  Hitfi  nwrBnii  (English 
is  a  variety  of  Low-German).  High.  German  is  the  German  spoken  in  the  high  lands 
or  table-lands  of  Central  Europe ;  Low-German,  that  spoken  on  the  low  plains.  The 
Teutonic  fkniily  has  three  chief  varieties :  Hl|^-0«rmaa ;  Low-Ctavaaa ;  and  Beaafdiaavlaa. 
— Low-German  embraces  English,  Dutch,  and  Flemish;  Scandinavian  embraces 
Icelandic,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish. 

(ii)  Romanic  or  Oraaco-Latin  languages  are  spoken  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal  Italy, 
Greece,  and  a  small  part  of  southern  Switzerland.  (French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  are 
simply  Latin  with  the  inflexions  "  bitten  off"  or  altered.) 

(iii)  BUvonic  languages  are  spoken  in  Russia,  Poland,  Bohemia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria. 

(iv)  Oeltte  languages  are  spoken  by  a  few  peoples  in  the  west  of  Europe.  In  Ireland, 
the  Celtic  tongue  spoken  is  called  Ene ;  in  Wales,  Cymric ;  in  Scotland,  Oaelie ;  in 
Brittany,  Brizonac  ;  and,  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 


30.  Tlie  Religions  of  Europe. — Europe  is  pre-eminently  the  caixlatian 
Continent.  There  are  only  a  few  Mahometans  and  Jews ;  and  a  yery 
few  heathens.  The  three  chief  forms  of  Christianity  professed  are 
the  Boman  Catholic  ;  the  Protestant ;  and  the  Greek. 

(i)  The  Bomaa  Catholics  number  155  millions ;  and  they  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  among  the  Latin  Races.  But  the  smaller  lialf  of  the  German  i)eople, 
the  Poles,  the  Bohemians,  and  the  Magyars,  profess  this  religion. 

(ii)  The  Proteitaats  number  85  millions  ;  and  this  form  is  almost  entirely  restricted 
to  the  Germanic  part  of  Europe. 

(iii)  The  Greek  Church  numbers  80  millions,  and  includes  chiefly  Russians,  Greeks, 
and  Wallachians. 

(iv)  There  are  about  7  millions  of  Mahometans  in  Europe,  mostly  in  Turkey ;  nearly 
6  millions  of  Jews ;  and  about  one-fifth  of  a  million  of  heathens  (Kalmucks  and 
Samoiedcs). 
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31.  CiTlllBation. — The  lowest  stage  in  civilisation — buntixig  and 
flsliing — is  found  only  among  the  Lapps ;  and  even  nomad  life  is 
restricted  to  about  half  a  million  of  Kalmucks  and  Kirghis  Tartars. 
The  great  variety  of  soil,  shape,  and  build  in  the  continent  favours  a 
great  variety  of  occupation ;  and  hence  we  find  almost  everywhere 
agrionlture,  pastnrage,  mannfactures,  commerce,  and  aeaiaiing. 
These,  too,  are  found  in  union  with  science  and  art  in  a  degree 
unknown  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 

(i)  A  good  test  of  an  active  civilisation  is  found  in  the  amount  of  emigration. 
Onat  Britain  stands  first  in  this  respect ;  and  Ctarmaay  comes  next.  There  are  about 
365  millions  of  Europeans  settled  in  other  continents.  Thus  Europe  may  be  said 
to  possess  half  of  all  the  land  in  the  world,  and  half  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

(11)  Another  test  is  the  Edneatioii  of  the  young.  Ckrmaiiy  stands  easily  at  the  head 
of  all  the  nations  in  this  respect ;  for  she  has  given  most  thought,  labour,  and  money 
to  this  work.    Great  Britain  comes  next. 

32.  Ooyemments. — Two  ancient  forms  of  government  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  Europe — the  patriarcbal  and  the  despotic.  The 
prevailing  form  is  hereditary  monarcby  with  constitational  checks ; 
and,  after  that,  the  most  common  form  is  the  republican. 

(i)  The  Ottoman  government  of  Turkey  is  despotic  both  in  Asia  and  in  Africa ; 
but  in  Europe,  to  a  very  mild  degree. 

(ii)  Great  Britain  has  the  most  purely  parliamentary  constitution.  Germany,  Austria, 
and  other  countries  have  followed  her  in  this, 

(iii)  France  Is  a  republic.  Switzerland  is  a  federal  republic,  made  up  of  cantons,  as 
the  United  States  are  of  states. 

(iv)  The  six  **  Great  Powen"  of  Europe  are :  Great  Britain ;  Germany ;  Bnnia ;  France; 
Autria ;  and  Italy. 

33.  Political  DiviBions. — There  are  in  Europe  eighteen  countries, 
varying  in  size,  position,  productiveness,  race,  lauguage,  and  religion. 
The  followiug  is  a  list,  with  a  few  figures  regarding  them  ; — 
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CouirrRiES. 

Area  in 
Thousands  of 
square  miles. 

Population 

in 
Millions. 

Number  of  In- 
habitants per 
Square  Mile. 

Gapitaiji. 

Largest 
Towns. 

1.  Great    Britain 
and  Ireland, 

} 

120 

40 

838 

London. 

London. 

2.  France, 

204 

8S 

187 

Paris. 

Paris. 

8.  Belgium,     . 

11 

6 

030 

Brussels. 

Brussels. 

4.  Holland,     . 

Mi 

4. 

300 

The  Hague. 

Amsterdam.. 

5.  Switzerland, 

16 

8 

200 

Berne. 

Geneva. 

6.  Germany,   . 

212 

50 

238 

Berlin. 

Berlin. 

7.  Austria-Hungary, 

241 

40 

170 

Vienna. 

Vienna. 

8.  Denmark,  . 

a 

14 

8 

140 

• 
Copenhagen. 

Copenhagen. 

9.  Norway  and 
Sweden, 

" 

294 

7 

24 

{ Chnstianiaand 
(     Stockholm. 

Christiania  and 
Stockholm. 

10.  Russia 

(in  Europe), 

2000 

88 

42 

St.  Petersburg. 

St.  Petersburg. 

11.  Turkey 

(in  Europe), 

} 

64 

0 

178 

Constantinople. 

Constantinople. 

12.  Montenegro,* 

3i 

i 

70 

Cettinj6. 

Podgoritza. 

13.  Servia, 

19 

2 

93 

Belgrade. 

Belgrade. 

14.  Roumania,  . 

48 

6 

120 

Bucharest. 

Bucharest. 

15.  Greece, 

26 

2 

100 

Athens. 

Athens. 

16.  Italy, . 

110 

30 

260 

Rome. 

Naples. 

17.  Spain, 

198 

17 

80 

Madrid. 

Madrid. 

18.  Portugal,    . 

S4 

0 

140 

Lisbon. 

Lisbon. 

*  Montenegro  is  a  principality. 

(1)  Coneltuioni  from  the  above  Table.  —Numerous  comx>arisons  between  figures  in  the 
above  table  may  be  made ;  and  many  interesting  conclusions  drawn  from  them. 
Comx>aring,  for  example,  the  populousness  of  various  countries,  and  taking  Scandi- 
navia as  the  unit,  we  shall  find  that — 

(a)  Greece  is  4  times  as  populous  ; 

(h)  Great  Britain  is  14  times  as  populous  ; 

(c)  Belgium  about  23  times  as  populous  ;  and  so  on. 
(ii)  If,  again,  we  try  to  people  other  countries  on  the  scale  of  Belgium  or  Great 
Britain,  we  should  come  to  some  astonishing  results.      Taking  Belgium  as  the 
standard,  Russia,  at  this  rate,  ought  to  have  a  population  of  1,080,000.000.  And  so  on. 
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THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

1.  The  British  Isles. — The  British  Isles  consist  of  two  large  and  a 
great  number  of  small  islands  which  stand  up  from  a  submerged 
bank  or  submarine  plateau,  in  the  north-west  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  islands  exceed  500  in  number.  The  two  largest  are 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  These  two  islands,  but  three  kingdoms, 
form  politically  The  United  Sagdom. 

(i)  Great  Britain  is  the  lai^est  island  in  Europe.  It  is  600  miles  long,  and  has  an 
area  of  nearly  00,000  square  miles.  It  contains  three  countries— England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland. 

(ii)  The  area  of  Irelaad  is  82,500  square  miles— little  more  than  one-third  of  the  area 
of  Great  Britain.  The  two  Islands  are  separated  by  the  Irish  Sea,  whose  waters  are 
much  deeper  than  those  of  the  German  Ocean. 

(iii)  The  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  were  united  in  1603 ;  the  parliaments  in 
1707.    The  parliaments  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  were  united  in  1801. 

2.  The  Submarine  Plateau. — The  submarine  plateau,  of  which  the 
British  Isles  are  prominent  or  outstanding  parts,  is  a  yast  continua- 
tion of  the  European  continent,  and  stretches  from  the  comer  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  north  of  the  Shetland  Isles.  It  drops,  in  a 
long  steep  cliff,  to  the  deeper  depths  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  little  to 
the  west  of  Ireland.  Were  the  bed  of  the  Grerman  Ocean  raised  only 
200  ft.,  we  could  walk  dry-shod  from  England  to  France.  Thousands 
of  years  ago,  the  British  Isles  formed  a  part  of  the  continent. 

(i)  The  submarine  telegraph  wire,  which  connects  Valentia  in  Ireland  with  America, 
was  once  broken  by  sawing  against  the  edge  of  this  submarine  cliff. 

(ii)  Were  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  is  870  ft  high,  put  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
German  Ocean,  nearly  half  of  it  would  stand  clear  out  of  the  water. 

(iii)  The  following  are  some  of  the  proofs  that  Great  Britain  was  once  united  to  the 
continent :  (a)  The  granite  of  Cornwall  is  the  same  as  that  of  Brittany ;  (&)  The  chalk 
hills  and  cliffs  of  Kent  are  a  prolongation  of  the  chalk  hills  of  northern  France,  (c) 
The  Great  Plain  of  England  is  a  continuation  of  the  Great  Plain  of  Europe,  (d)  The 
rocks  of  Shetland  and  the  north  of  Scotland  are  the  same  as  those  of  Scandinavia. 
(e)  Ireland  and  Britain  were  also  at  some  former  time  one ;  for  the  hills  in  the  north- 
east of  Ireland  are  a  continuation  of  those  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland. 
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(iv)  **  To  the  seas  nrhicli  surrotmd  them  the  British  Islands  are  indebted  for  the 
mildness  of  their  climate,  their  security  from  foreign  invasioUi  their  commerce,  and 
the  wealth  yielded  by  productive  fisheries." 

3.  aeograpMcal  Position. — The  British  Isles  occupy  the  best  geo- 
graphical position  in  the  world.  If  we  place  one  leg  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes on  Falmouth,  and  carry  the  other  round  half  of  the  globe,  we 
shall  find  that  that  half  embraces  almost  all  the  land  on  the  surface  of 
the  planet. — ^They  have  also  a  direct  connection  with  all  the  oceans  of 
the  world :  with  the  Atlantic ;  with  the  Indian  by  the  Suez  Canal;  and  . 
(before  long)  with  the  Pacific  by  the  Panam^  Canal.  Great  Britain  also  . 
lies  directly  opposite  the  most  industrial,  the  most  wealthy,  and  the 
most  densely  peopled  plains  of  Europe. — ^And  lastly,  our  isolation  in 
and  by  the  sea,  has  enabled  us  to  work  out  our  own  destiny,  with 
little  or  no  interference  from  the  powers  and  peoples  of  Europe. 

(i)  If  Great  Britain  had  lain  in  the  heart  of  a  vast  continent,  like  Thibet,  its 
development  would  have  been  very  different. 

(ii)  The  currents  of  the  North  Atlantic  lead  to  Great  Britain ;  and  the  prevalent 
south-west  Avinds,  which  blow  two  days  out  of  three  on  an  average,  carry  ships 
easily  to  it  from  the  two  Americas. 

4.  Commercial  Position. — From  the  point  of  view  of  commerce,  too, 
the  position  of  these  islands  is  no  less  happy.  They  lie  off  the 
middle  of  the  European  continent,  and  can  trade  as  easily  with 
Spain  as  with  Scandinavia.  They  can,  moreover,  trade  as  easily  with 
the  East  and  the  West,  as  with  the  North  and  the  South.  Their 
long  and  deeply  indented  coasts  give  opportunities  for  splendid 
ports — the  eastern  ports,  such  as  London  and  Hull,  trading  with 
Europe  and  the  East,  the  western,  such  as  Liverpool  and  Glasgow, 
trading  with  the  New  World  of  the  West.  Again,  the  broadest  and 
wealthiest  part  of  England  lies  nearest  to  the  Continent  and  to  its 
greatest  markets. — Lastly,  our  position  on  an  island  has  forced  a 
large  part  of  our  population  to  become  sailors,  to  become  the  carriers 
of  the  world, — to  found  new  colonies  for  an  overflowing  population, 
and  thus  to  create  new  markets  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

1.  England  and  Wales. — ^England  (with  Wales)  forms  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  about  two-thirds  the 
size  of  the  whole  island. 

2.  Boundazies. — The  following  are  the  boundaries  of  England  : — 

1.  R. — SeotUnd. 

2.  B.— The  Otnuui  Oomui. 
8.  8.-— The  Eai^Utk  Chamiol, 

4.  W.— The  XHah  8m,  WaIai,  and  the  Atlaiitte. 

(i)  Wal«8  has  tbe  ma  on  time  of  its  sidM :  the  Irish  8aa  on  the  north ;  St.  Oeoig**!  Channel  on  the 
west ;  Bristol  Channel  oil  the  south ;  and  Ens^and  on  the  east. 

(ii)  The  boondazy  line  between  England  and  Scotland  runs  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Solway  Firth, 
throofl^  the  Cheviot  EUlls. 

3.  Siie. — The  area  of  England  amounts  to  50,828  square  miles ; 
that  of  Wales  to  7888.  The  total  area  of  both  is,  therefore,  68,186 
square  miles.  The  greatest  length  is  430  miles  ;  and  the  greatest 
breadth,  870  miles. 

(i)  The  greatest  length  is  measured  from  the  Lizard  to  Berwick, 
(ii)  The  greatest  breadth  is  measured  from  the  Land's  End  to  Lowestoft  Ness. 

4.  Sbape. — In  shape,  England  is  an  irregular  triangle,  with  its 
apex  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  its  base  between  the  Land's  End 
and  Dover.  Its  coast  line  is  very  highly  developed ;  and  there  are 
numerous  openings  for  excellent  harbours.  So  deeply  hollowed  out 
is  the  coast  line  by  bays  and  inlets,  so  cut  in  and  indented  by  long 
arms  of  the  sea  and  estuaries,  that  no  point  in  the  interior  is  more 
than  fifty  miles  from  sea- water.  The  total  length  of  the  coast  line 
is  1800  miles. 

The  only  countries  in  the  world  with  a  longer  coast  line,  compared  with  their 
size,  are  Greece,  Norway,  Ireland,  Denmark,  and  Scotland. 
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5.  Tbe  Western  Coast. — The  West  Coast  of  England  is  high, 
mountainous,  and  rocky,  with  bold  cliffs  and  projecting  buttresses  of 
old  hard  rock,  standing  out  into  the  sea.  It  contains  four  deep  and 
wide  bays,  separated  by  rocky  headlands. 

(i)  These  inlets  are :  the  Soliray  Firth ;  Korocamb*  Bay ;  the  Mouths  of  the  BibUe, 
llnwy,  and  Dee  ;  Oanllgaa  Bay ;  Milfbrd  Haven ;  and  the  Bristol  Ohaiuiel  (within  which 
are  also  Carmarthen  Bay,  Swansea  Bay,  and  Barnstaple  Bay). 

(11)  The  chief  rocky  and  lofty  headlands  are :  St.  Beei  Head ;  Point  of  Aire ;  Great  Onne's 

Head ;  Braich-y-pwU ;  St.  David's  Head ;  Worms  Head  ;  Hartland  Point ;  and  Land's  End. 

(i)  The  Solway  Firth  1«  noted  for  its  salmon  fltheriee.— Milford  Haven-  is  one  of  the  grandest 
natural  harbonn  in  the  world.— In  the  Bristol  Channel  the  tide  rushes  up  the  estuary  of  the 
Severn  as  a  "bore."  At  Chepstow  it  rises  45  ft.  This  is  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe. 

<ii)  St.  Bees  Head  is  a  continuation  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Great  Orme's  Head  (673  fL) 
is  the  loftiest  point  on  the  coast  of  England  and  Wales.  Land's  End  is  an  abrupt  mass  of 
granite  rock. 

6.  The  Eastern  Coast. — The  East  Coast  has  a  regular  line,  broken 
only  by  the  estuaries  of  rivers  ;  and  its  shores,  which  consist  chiefly 
of  gravel,  clay,  and  sand,  are  low  and  monotonous.  It  has  four  river 
openings,  which  increase  in  size  as  we  go  south. 

(1)  These  openings  or  inlets  are :  The  mouth  of  the  Tees ;  the  Enmber;  the  Wadi*. 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Thamei. 

<ii)  The  chief  headlands  are :  Flamboroui^  Head ;  Spurn  Head ;  EiinBtanton  Point ; 
Lowestoft  Nesa  ;  the  Naze  ;  and  the  North  Foreland. 

(i)  The  Humber  is  the  estuary  of  the  Yorkshire  Ouse  and  the  Trent ;  and  is  navigable  for  the 
largest  vessels  up  to  Hull.— The  Wash  is  too  shallow  for  navigation  :  it  is  useless  for  shipping 
— The  Mouth  of  the  Thames  is  the  most  important  harbour  in  England. 

(ii)  Flamborough  Head  (the  "  Head  of  the  Flame  Hill"— so  called  from  the  beacon-flres  lighted 
on  it)  is  the  end  of  a  series  of  white  chalk  cliff's. — Hunstanton  Point  is  the  end  of  the 
East  Anglian  Heights. — NeS8  and  Kaze  are  different  forms  of  the  word  nose.  We  find  the 
same  word  in  Dungeneas,  CaithneaSt  and  the  Nau  in  Norway.  Lowestoft  Ness  is  the  most 
easterly  point  in  England. 

7.  The  Southern  Coast. — The  South  Coast  of  England  combines  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Coasts.  That  half  which 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  a  low  clay  shore,  broken  here 
and  there  by  chalk  cliflfs  ;  the  half  to  the  west  is  high  and  bold, 
composed  of  old  and  hard  rocks.  The  two  harbours  behind  the  Isle 
of  Wight  are  among  the  best  in  England. 

(1)  The  chief  inlets  v, which  are  small)  are :  Portsmouth  Harbour  and  Southampton 
17at«r  ;  We]rmonth  Bay ;  Torbay ;  Plymouth  Sound  ;  Falmouth  Harbour  ;  and  Mount's  Bajs 
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(ii)  The  cliief  headlands  are  :  the  Boath  rorelaiid ;  Dvagwuea  ;  Beadiy  Head ;  Belsaa 
BlU ;  8t^  Altwos  Head ;  Portland  BOl ;  Start  Point;  and  the  Liard. 

(i)  Portsmouth  Harbour  1«  completely  landlocked,  and  forms  a  magnificent  port. — ^Plymouth 
Sound  is  protected  by  an  artificial  breaki^ter  a  mile  long,  and  i«  one  of  the  great  naral 
stations  of  Britain.— Mount's  Bay  receivea  its  name  from  St.  Michael's  Mount— a  conical  rock 
about  three  miles  from  the  shore.  ' 

(ii)  Dungeness  (="  Danger  Nees  ")  Is  a  low  day  spit.— Beachy  Head  Is  a  chalk  dlS.— Start  means 
tail;  and  ve  have  the  same  word  in  redstart.  It  Is  the  ' '  tail  of  England."— Lizard  Point 
(the  moet  southerly  in  England)  and  Land's  End  (the  most  westerly)  are  two  abrupt  masses 
of  volcanic  rock. 


8.  Islands  and  Straits. — The  larger  islands  of  England  lie  off  the 
west  and  south  coasts.  These  are :  the  Isle  of  Man ;  Anglesea ;  and 
the  Scilly  Isles,  in  the  west ;  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  south.  Off  the 
coast  of  Northumberland  lie  Holy  Island  and  the  Fame  Islands. — The 
most  important  straits  are  the  Straits  of  Dover  in  the  east ;  the  Spit- 
head  and  Solent — east  and  west  of  the  Isle  of  Wight — in  the  south  ; 
and  the  Menai  Straits — ^between  Anglesea  and  the  mainland — in  the 
west. 

(i)  The  smaller  islands  are :  (a)  East :  Cioqnet ;  Sbeppey  (in  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames) ;  and  Thanet— the  two  last  now  joined  with  the  mainland,  (b)  West :  Walney 
(off  the  coast  of  Lancashire) ;  Holy  Island  (next  Anglesea ;  but  only  an  island  at  high 
tide) ;  and  Lvndy  Island  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel). 

(ii)  On  the  east  coast,  too,  we  have  Tarmonth  Roads  and  the  Downs,  where  sailing- 
ships  lie  waiting  for  a  fair  wind. 

(i)  The  Isle  of  Mau  stands  midway  between  the  three  countries.  It  is  ruled  by  the  "  House  of 
Keys."  It  has  valuable  lead  mines.  The  highest  point  is  Snae/ell  (20M  ft.).  The  word 
Anglesea  means  "  Angles  Island."  Ea  or  ey  is  a  Norse  word  meaning  island  ;  and  we  fiud 
it  in  ChelseOt  Battersea,  Jersey^  Athdney,  etc.— The  Bcilly  Isles  are  a  group  of  145  islets, 
of  which  6  are  inhabited.  They  send  early  vegetables  to  London.— The  Isle  of  Wight  is 
called  the  "  Garden  of  England."    It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  places  in  the  world. 

(ii)  Roads  are  places  in  the  sea  where  ships  can  ride  in  safety.— The  Downs  lie  between  the  Good- 
win Sands  and  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  are  the  largest  natural  "  harbour  of  reftige  "  in  the 
world.    Hundreds  of  vessels  may  be  seen  there  at  one  time. 

(lii)  The  "  Channel  Islands/'  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark  (Jersey  is  the  largest)  belong 
geographically  to  France ;  but  have  been  in  our  hands  since  1068.  Aldemey  is  celebrated 
for  a  'very  fine  and  beantiftil  breed  of  cows. . 


9.  The  Build  of  England. — The  build  of  England  and  Wales  is  some- 
what difficult  to  understand  at  first.  The  elevated  regions  lie  mostly 
in  the  west ;  the  low  plains  in  the  east.    A  line  of  mountains,  called 
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the  Pennine  Bange  (which  is  the  backbone  of  Enghmd),  starts  from 
the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  runs  due  south  as  far  as  Derbyshire.  From 
this  county,  England  is  almost  entirely  a  plain,  traversed  by  ranges 
of  low  hills,  those  in  the  south — the  Mortli  Downs  and  the  Bontli 
Downs — ^being  at  right  angles  to  the  main  axis  of  elevation.  In  the 
extreme  west  we  find  three  sets  of  highlands  rising  np :  the  dun- 
Inrlan  Group  of  Mountains  :  the  Welsb  (or  Cambrian)  M6nntalni ;  and 
the  Devonian-Comlsli  Highlands.  East  and  south  of  the  Pennine 
Bange  is  the  Great  Plain  of  England, — a  broad  expanse  which  is  in 
reality  a  continuation  of  the  Great  European  Plain.  West  of  the 
Pennine  Range — ^between  it  and  the  Welsh  Mountains — ^there  is  also 
a  narrow  plain,  which  stretches  between  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  Bristol 
ChanneL  England-and- Wales  is  thus  made  up  of  (a)  a  long  range  ; 
(6)  a  group  of  mountains ;  (c)  the  mountain-land  of  Wales ;  (d)  a 
highland  in  the  far  south ;  (e)  a  long  and  broad  plain  on  the  east, 
and  (/)  a  narrow  plain  on  the  west. 


(i)  The  Watarihed  of  Enf^aiid  nms  south,  along  the  Pennine  Bange ;  goes  still 
farther  south  in  a  very  irregular  line|^when — a  little  south  of  the  Cotswold  Hills — it 
deflects  on  the  right  to  the  North  Voreland,  and,  on  the  left,  to  the  Land's  End. 
Thus  it  has  the  remarkable  shape  of  a  T  turned  upside  down :  thus  J.. 

(ii)  The  Eaitem  Slope  of  England  is  the  broader  and  more  gradual ;  hence  its  rivers 
are  better  fitted  for  navigation ;  and  the  plains  in  it  are  more  fertile.  The  W«rt«ni 
Slope  is  shorter  and  more  rapid ;  and  its  climate  is  also  much  more  rainy. 

(iii)  The  plains  of  England,  except  in  a  few  cases,  are  not  flat,  but  have  a  gently 
rolling  surface. 


10.  Mountain-Systems. — The  mountains  of  England  lie  in  four  dis- 
tinct groups :  the  Pennine  Range ;  the  Cumbrian  Mountains ;  the 
Welsh  (or  Cambrian)  Mountains ;  and  the  HigUands  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall. 

The  Cheviot  Hills  Me  abo  partly  in  England.    CkeTiot  Top  (2676  ft.)  ia  in  yorthnmheriand. 
(i)  The  Pennine  Range  is  really  a  large  table-knd  (about  200  miles  long),  compoted 
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of  moors  and  masses  of  hills  of  an  average  height  of  from  1000  to  2000  ft.  CroM  Fell 
(2892  ft),  where  the  five  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
Durham,  and  Yorkshire  meet,  is  its  culminating  point.  South  of  the  Peak,  in  Derby- 
shire, the  range  dies  down  into  the  Central  Plain  of  England.  It  forms  nearly  the 
boundary  line  between  the  six  northern  counties ;  and  the  traffic  between  England 
and  Scotland  runs  to  the  west  and  to  the  east  of  this  range.  The  Midland  Bailway 
crosses  the  head  of  it  between  Carlisle  and  Settle. 


other  high  i>6ak8  in  it  are  Mlckle  Fell,  Whenuide,  lugleborongh  (=Flame  Height),  and 
Pen-7-gent  (or  Pennigant). 


(ii)  The  Cumbrian  Group  lies  west  of  the  Pennine  Chain,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  spur  of  high  moorlands  running  out  from  Whemside.  The  mountains  stand  in 
three  counties,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire — in  the  lovely  and 
picturesque  district  of  "  The  Lakes,"  and  near  the  coast  of  the  Irish  Sea.  The  highest 
peak  is  Bcafell  (3208  ft.),  which  is  the  loftiest  mountain  in  England. 

other  high  peaks  are  HelveUyn.  Skiddav,  Fairfield  (=Far  fell,  or  "  Hill  of  sheep").  Saddle 
Back,  Coniston  Old  Han,  etc. 

(iii)  The  Welsh  MonntaixiB  (or  Camlnriaii  System)  lie  between  the  Valleys  of  the  Dee 
and  Severn  and  the  Irish  Sea.  They  contain  many  mountain-ranges,  of  which  the 
Bnowdon  Range  and  the  PUnlimmon  Bange  are  the  best  known.  The  whole  district  is 
remarkable  for  '*  the  great  beauty  of  its  glens  and  mountain-gorges,  and  the  abundance 
of  its  tarns  and  running  waters."  The  highest  peak  is  Bnowdon  (S570  ft.),  which  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  South  Britain. 

Other  high  peaks  are  Cader  Idris  (=Chair  of  Arthar  or"  Arthur's  Seat"),  Plinlimmon,  and 
Brecknock  Beacon. 

(iv)  The  Highlands  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  lie  in  the  great  south-western  peninsula  of 
England.  They  are  separated  from  the  low  uplands  of  Southern  England  by  the 
Valley  of  the  Parret  and  the  Vale  of  Taunton.  Tes  Tor  (2040  ft.)  on  Dartmoor,  is 
the  highest  point  in  Devonshire;  Brown  WiUy  (1368  ft)  is  the  highest  peak  in 
Cornwall. 


Other  high  points  are  Cawsand  Beacon  on  Dartmoor :  and  Dunkerry  Beacon  on  Exmoor  (but 
in  Somerset). 


(v)  There  are  in  England  many  other  ranges  of  hills  which  it  is  useful  for  us  to 
know  something  about.  Almost  all  are  below  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
They  are  of  two  kinds  :  Oolitic  or  Limestone  Ranges  and  Chalk  Ranges.  The  chief  Oolitic 
Range  which  runs  from  near  Bristol  to  the  Humber  (and  reappears  in  Yorkshire), 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  To  the  west  and  north- 
west of  it,  lie  all  the  manufacturing  centres  of  England  ;  to  the  east  and  south-east, 
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districts  that  are  (with  the  single  exception  of  London)  entirely  agricnltoial  and 
pastoral.    They  may  be  best  set  forth  in  a  tabular  form : — 


Oolitic  Rakoes. 

Position. 

Cotnrolds, 

EdgoSOls, 

Yoriuhire  Wolds,          .... 

Gloucestershire— They  part  the  Seyem 
and  the  Thameii  Valley. 

Warwickshire,  on  the  borders  of  Oxford- 
shire. 

Northamptonshire. 

In  the  west  of  Lincolnshire. 

Near  Flamborough  Head. 

North  of  Yorkshire,  west  of  Whitby. 

Chalk  Ranges. 

Position. 

Dorset  Height!^   . 
Salisbury  Plain,   . 
Harlboroni^  Downs, 
Chlltom  Hills,      . 
East  Anglian  Heights, 
Oog  Magog  Hills, . 

Inkpen  Beacon,    . 
North  Downs, 
South  Downs, 

Dorsetshire. 
Wiltshire. 
Wiltshire. 
Oxfordshire. 

From  the  Ghiltem  Hills  to  the  Wash. 
Cambridgeshire. 
Hampshire. 
Wiltshire. 

Hampshire,  Surrey,  and  Kent. 
i  Hampshire  and  Sussex. 

(i)  The  word  oolitic  means  egg-stoned,  from  the  Greek  dion,  an  egg,  and  lithos,  a  stone.  The  lime- 
stone of  which  these  ranges  are  composed  is  made  up  of  multitudes  of  little  round  egg-like 
particles,  (ii)  The  Cotswolds  have  their  steep  escarpment  towards  the  Severn,  (iii)  The 
Yorkshire  Moors  are  the  « ildest  part  of  Eastern  England,  (ir)  The  North  and  Sonth  Downs 
branch  off,  forkwise,  fhjm  the  Hampshire  Downs,  (v)  The  Mendip  Hills,  in  Somerset,  are 
famous  for  their  lead  mines,  (vi)  Other  well-known  hiUs  are  the  Clee  Hills,  in  Shropshire; 
the  Wrekin,  a  solitary  cone,  also  in  Shropshire ;  the  Malvern  Hills,  in  Worcester  and 
Herefordshire  ;  Cleut  Hills,  in  Worcestershire  ;  and  the  Quantock  Hills  in  Somerset. 

11.  Plateaus. — England  does  not  possess  table-lands  like  those  of 
France  or  Southern  Germany,  still  less  like  those  of  Spain  or  Arabia. 
But  parts  of  the  Pennine  Range,  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  in  Devonshire, 
are  all  real  table-lands. 

(i)  Where  Mickle  Fell,  Whernside,  and  Ingleborough  rise  up,  the  Pennine  Range  is  a 
table-land  40  miles  wide. 

(ii)  Dartmoor  is  a  table-land  of  moor  between  1000  and  2000  ft.  high.    Ezmoor  is  a 
treeless  table-land  cleft  by  wooded  ravines.    Its  elevation  is  about  1000  ft. 

12.  Plains. — England  may  be  fairly  described  as,  on  the  whole,  a 
country  of  low  plains,  two-thirds  of  its  area  being  lowland.     The 
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three  largest  plains  are :  the  Eastern  Plain  ;  the  Central  Plain ;  and 
the  Western  Plain. 

(i)  The  EMtem  Plain  is  again  snb-divided  into  the  Plain  of  York ;  the  Fen  Di«trict ; 
and  the  Plain  of  the  three  Eaatem  Coontiei.  The  Plain  of  York  is  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Yorkshire  Ouse,  and  is  extremely  level.  The  Fen  District  is  the  most  low-lying 
region  in  England.  It  was  once  a  district  of  marsh,  bog,  and  fen ;  but  most  of  it  has 
been  drained,  and  is  now  good  corn-land.  The  Eastern  Counties  are  rolling  country, 
which  becomes  more  and  more  level  as  we  go  to  the  south,  where  it  ends  in  the  wide 
clay  flats  of  Essex. 

(ii)  The  Central  or  lUdland  Plain  is  a  low  plateau,  which  includes  most  of 
Leicester,  Derby,  Stafford,  and  Warwickshire. 

(iii)  The  Western  Plain  extends  from  the  base  of  the  Westmoreland  Hills  on  to  the 
basin  of  the  Severn,  ft'om  which  it  is  sei>arated  only  by  a  low  watershed. 

(iv)  The  other  smaller  plains  are:  the  Plain  of  Carliale,  round  the  head  of  the 
Solway  Firth ;  the  Plain  of  the  Severn ;  the  Hampehire  Plain,  between  the  chalk  hills 
of  Dorset,  Hampshire,  and  Sussex,  and  the  sea;  the  Weald  of  Snnex,  between  the 
North  and  the  South  Downs. 

13.  Rivers. — The  higher  mountains  of  England  rise  in  the  west  of 
the  country  ;  and,  though  the  watershed  of  a  country  does  not 
always  coincide  with  the  line  of  highest  elevation,  yet  the  watershed 
of  England  is  much  nearer  to  the  west  than  to  the  east  coast.  Hence 
the  long  and  gentle  slope  of  the  country  is  that  towards  the  North 
Sea  ;  the  short  and  abrupt  slope  goes  down  to  the  Irish  Sea.  There 
is  also  a  short  slope  to  the  south.  These  three  slopes  naturally  divide 
the  rivers  of  England  into  three  classes  :  the  Eastern,  the  Western, 
and  the  Southern  Rivers.  The  largest  rivers  are  the  Eastern — those 
which  belong  to  the  North  Sea  drainage. 

(i)  The  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Trent  is  25  miles  from 
the  tidal  waters  of  the  Mersey,  and  Ave  times  that  distance  from  the  tidal  waters  of 
the  Humber. 

(ii)  As  there  is  much  more  rain  on  the  western  slopes  of  England,  the  western 
rivers  contribute  much  more  water  to  the  sea  than  the  Eastern. 

14.  The  Eastern  Rivers. — The  chief  rivers  of  the  Eastern  slope  are 
the  Tsme,  the  Wear,  the  Humber,  and  the  Thames.  They  are  all  that 
great  commercial  rivers  ought  to  be — slow  in  current;  with  broad 
mouths ;  with  high  tides ;  and  without  bars. 

(i)  The  Tyne  (73  miles),  though  so  short,  is  a  great  commercial  and  industrial 
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rirer.  It  rises  in  two  streams — the  Rortli  Tyne  from  the  Cheviots,  the  8<mtli  Tja» 
from  Grossfell.  They  unite  a  little  above  Hexham ;  and  then  the  united  stream 
flows  eastwards  between  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  and  across  the  great  coal-field 
of  Northumberland.    It  falls  into  the  sea  between  Tynemouth  and  South  Shields. 

(ii)  The  Wear  (65  miles)  is  a  great  shipping  river.  The  busy  port  of  Sunderland 
stands  at  its  mouth. 

(iii)  The  HwntMr  is  the  great  sea-river  or  estuary  into  which  the  Yorkshire  Ouse 
from  the  north,  and  the  Trent  from  the  south,  empty  their  waters.  The  Onie  (150 
miles)  is  made  up  of  five  tributaries  from  the  west,  one  from  the  south,  and  one  fr*om  the 
east  The  five  from  the  west,  spread  out  "like  the  five  fingers  of  a  hand,"  are  the 
Swale,  the  Ure,  the  Nidd,  the  Wharfe,  and  the  Aire  (with  the  Galder),  which  rise  in 
lonely  valleys  along  the  Pennine  Chain.  The  Derwent,  the  eastern  tributary,  comes 
from  the  Yorkshire  Wolds.  The  Ouse  fiows  through  the  Vale  of  York,  which  is  about 
50  miles  wide,  and  is  the  largest  vale  in  England.  There  is  also  no  river  in  England 
which  has  so  many  large  and  wealthy  towns  in  its  basin  as  the  Yorkshire  Ouse. — The 
Trent  (180  miles)  rises  in  the  southern  end  of  the  Pennine  Chain.  It  flows  across  the 
Staffordshire  coal-field,  through  the  Central  Plain,  and  then  through  the  Eastern 

Plain  into  the  Humbor. 
Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Derwent,  Soar,  Tame,  Dove, 
and  Sow.  The  Trent  itself 
is  navigable  for  barges  up 
to  the  brewing  town  of 
Burton-on-Trent.  The  Trent 
basin  is  a  very  industrial 
district;  it  contains  pot- 
tery-works, ironworks,  coal- 
mines, breweries,  and  many 
EivER  HxncBER.  kluds     of     factories.— The 

basin  of  the  Humber  is  the  largest  in  England.  It  contains  9550  square  miles — 
that  is,  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  country. 

(iv)  The  Thames  (215  miles),  though  much  the  most  important,  is  only  the  second 
longest  river  in  England.  It  is  the  water-way  across  southern,  as  the  Trent  is  the 
water-way  across  central,  England.  It  rises  in  the  Cotswold  Hills,  about  three  miles 
from  Cheltenham,  and  only  nine  miles  from  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Severn.  The  two 
rivers  are  connected  by  a  canal.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  :  on  the  right,  the  Kennet, 
Wey,  Mole,  Darent,  and  Medway ;  on  the  left,  the  Cherwell,  Thame,  Colne,  Brent, 
Lea,  and  Boding.  It  is  navigable  for  the  largest  ships  that  float  to  near  London 
Bridge,  and  for  small  boats  to  Lechlade,  about  160  miles  from  the  sea.  On  its  banks 
stand  many  lovely  cities  and  towns — Oxford,  Windsor,  Richmond,  etc. 

The  smaller  rivers  of  the  Eastern  Slope  are  ;  the  Tees,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Durham 
and  Yorkshire.— The  Witham,  Wklland,  Nxn,  and  Great  Ouse,  which  all  enter  the  Wash 
by  slow  and  winding  courses. — The  Ya&k  (which  enters  the  sea  at  Yarmouth),  the  Okwkix,  the 
Stock  of  Bsi^ex,  the  Colne  (on  which  Colchester  stands),  and  the  Chklickb,  all  rise  in  the 
East  Anglian  Heights  and  taM  Into  the  North  Sea.— The  Stoitr  of  Kent  rises  in  th«  Wealden 
Heights  and  falls  into  the  Straits  of  Dover 
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15.  The  Western  Riyers.— The  three  most  important  rivers  of  the 
western  slope  are  the  Mersey,  the  Bristol  Avon,  and  the  Severn. 

(i)  The  Money  (68  miles)  is  a  very  short  and  insignificant  stream ;  but  its  broad 
and  deep  estuary  (the  "  Liverpool  Channel ")  is  one  of  the  greatest  harbours  in  the 
world.  Its  two  main  tributaries  are  the  Irwell  (on  which  Manchester  stands),  and 
the  Weaver,  which  flows  through  the  "  salt-cellar  "  of  Cheshire.— "  The  Mersey  is  the 
geographical  centre  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

(ii)  The  Bristol  Avon  (78  miles),  which  is  also  called  the  Lower  Avon,  is  only  navig- 
able when  the  tide  is  full. 

(iii)  The  Severn  (240  miles)  rises  on  the  slope  of  the  Plinlimmon  Range,  and  falls  into 
the  Bristol  ChanneL  The  tide  rises  higher  in  the  Severn  than  in  any  other  harbour 
in  Europe.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Welshpool  (in  Montgomery) ;  and  steamers  go  up 
to  Gloucester.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Teme  and  the  Upper  (or  Stratford)  Avon. 
The  "bore"  of  the  Severn— the  rushing  up  of  the  foam-crested  spring-tide  wave- 
is  well  known. 

The  gnutUer  riTen  of  the  Western  Slope  are :  the  Eden,  which  flows  from  Crossfell,  through  » 
most  lovely  and  well-wooded  valley,  into  the  Solway  below  Carlisle  ;  the  Luxe,  which  flows 
into  the  south  of  Horecambe  Bay,  after  passing  Lancaster  (=Lunecaster) ;  the  Ribble,  on 
which  "  Proud  Preston"  stands ;  the  Dee  (on  which  Chester  stands),  which  flows  through 
Bala  Lake,  and  enters  the  Irish  Sea  by  a  Channel  now  largely  silted  up  ;  and  the  lovely 
winding  Wte,  which  rises  near  the  Severn  on  Plinlimmon,  and  enters  its  estuary.  The 
XJbk,  Taff,  Towt,  and  Teify,  are  famous  Welsh  rivers. 

16.  Tlie  Southern  Rivers. — The  rivers  which  fall  down  the  southern 
slope  of  England  are  short,  shallow,  and  of  little  value  to  commerce. 
The  most  important  is  the  Tamar  :  and  next  to  it  come  the  Exe  and 
the  Avon  of  Salisbury. 

(i)  The  Tamar  (45  miles)  rises  in  the  northern  slopes  of  Dartmoor,  forms  the 
boundary  between  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  falls  into  Plymouth  Sound. 

(ii)  The  Eze(55  miles)  rises  in  Ezmoor,  flows  right  across  the  peninsula,  past  Exeter 
(=Execa8ter),  and  enters  the  English  Channel  at  Exmouth. 

(iii)  The  Avon  of  Salisbury  flows  across  Salisbury  Plain,  and  enters  the  sea  at 
Christchurch. 

The  stUl  smaller  rivers  of  the  Southern  Slope  are  :  the  Fal  (on  which  Falmouth  stands) ;  the 
Dabt  (with  Uartmouth) ;  the  Tuov  (with  Teignmouth) ;  the  Stodr  of  Dorset ;  the  Itchik 
(which  flows  into  Southampton  Water) ;  the  Akcv  (on  which  Arundel  stands) ;  the  SossEX 
OrsE ;  and  the  Bother,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Sussex  and  Kent. 

17.  Lakes. — The  Lakes  of  England  lie  almost  wholly  in  the  "  Lake 
District" — a  mountainous  region  in  the  north-west  of  the  country. 
All  of  them,  seven  in  number,  lie  round  the  central  mountain-mass  of 
Helvellyn,  from  which  they  radiate  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.     They 


are  :  Wlndannere  ;  VUmvaIw  ;  TUilman ;  Darwentwrntar ;  Bsttar- 
men  ;  V«atwal«T  ;  and  OonlBton  Tatar. 

(i)  Wlaimtm  (U  mllea  loDgX  irUch  polota  to  the  loalli,  la  tlie  loDgot,  lugHl^ 
snd  moat  beiuttfDl.  It  Is  uUed  the  "Qaeenof  thaLikei."  It  Uea  betwean  lu- 
cMhln  lud  WeatmoreUud.  Ita  gnat«gt  deptli  la  10  btboms.  Tbo  northern  and  li 
aniToonded  by  eome  of  (ha  gnndest  and  moat  jdotoreaqne  peaka  and  mauaa  of  the 
Like  datrlct.    It  aends  the  river  LeTen  Into  Uonanba  Bay. 

(11)  mitanta,  between  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  la  the  ncond  largest  of 
the  lakea.    At  lla  head  lone»  HelTellfn. 

la  also  a  tovely  lake,  and  Ilea  at  the  foot  ot  Bklddav. 
leautlfnl  and  Tery  clear  lake,  BDppllas  Hancheater  vlth  drinking 
•t«r  lies  at  the  foot  nf  Cociaton  Old  Han.    WaitinWr  lie!  highaat 
italna,  and  la  alio  the  deepest  of  all  the  Ukea. 
F>  and  Erdal  WaUr  ars  lotEly  laliBs,  Imperishsljlj'  connected  with  onr 
EngUah  Ltteraton.    The  namea  of  Wordanorth,  Coleridge,  Sonthey,  Qe  qnlDcey, 
Bartle;  Coleridge,  and  others,  an  linked  with  these  acenes. 
(t1)  Lake  Bala  Is  a  beautiful  lake  In  North  Wales.    It  Is  the  largeat  In  the  connby ; 

England  are 
of  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  Copper,  lead, 
zinc,  and  tin  ;  salt,  mar- 
bte,  bnildlng-Btone,  and 
f>iat«  are  also  found  in 
iderable  quantities. 
A  line  from  Exmouth  to 
the  Wash  marks  the 
southern  boundaij  of 
the  Mineral  Districts. 
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Wolverhampton  Iron  District ;  (6)  the  Bristol  Goal-field ;  and  (7)  the  Bonftli  Wales 
Coal-field,  between  Pontypool  (in  Monmouth)  and  St.  Bride's  Bay.  The  first-mentioned 
is  the  largest  and  richest.  Nearly  140  million  tons  of  coal  were  raised  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1887 ;  and  the  value  of  this  total  is  nearly  £34,000,000. 

(ii)  England  is  the  greatest  mining  country  in  the  worl<£  Her  "Black  Indies" 
have  heen  a  greater  source  of  wealth  to  her  than  the  possession  of  Mexico  or  of 
Galifomia.  Her  coal-fields  have  an  area  of  over  12,000  square  mUes — twice  the  size  of 
Yorkshire. 

(iii)  Xron  is  found  in  many  of  the  coal-fields,  especially  in  those  of  Staffordshire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  Wales.  The  Olevelaad  District,  south  of  the 
Tees,  produces  excellent  iron.  Brown  iron-ore  is  found  in  Linoolnibire  and  North- 
amptonsliire  ;  and  red  iron-ore  in  the  Fomess  District,  in  the  north-west  of  Lancashire, 
near  the  Lakes.    The  annual  value  of  the  iron  is  not  one-tenth  that  of  the  coal. 

(iv)  Lead  and  zinc  are  mined  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland ;  in  Durham  and 
Yorkshire ;  in  Shropshire  and  Wales ;  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

(v)  Ciopper  is  found  chiefly  in  Cornwall  and  Devon;  tin,  entirely  in  these  two 
counties.  The  copper  from  Spain  and  South  America  has  so  lowered  the  price,  that 
most  of  the  Cornish  mines  have  been  abandoned. 

(vi)  Bait  is  found  chiefly  in  Cheshire  in  the  valley  of  the  Weaver— "  the  salt-cellar  of 
England."  It  is  obtained  both  by  mining  and  by  pumping  up  the  brine.  There  are 
also  thick  beds  of  rock-salt  in  Worcestershire  and  Durham. 

(vii)  BniUUag'^tone  is  found  chiefly  in  the  northern  counties  of  England.  But  the 
Isle  of  Portland,  in  Dorset,  produces  the  best  freestone  for  building. 

(viii)  Slate  is  extensively  quarried  in  Wales  (where  the  grey-green  kind,  which  com- 
mands the  highest  price,  is  produced),  and  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

19.  Climate. — England  stands  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Temperate 
Zone  ;  it  has  therefore  a  cool-temperate  climate.  It  stands  in  the 
sea ;  and  has  therefore  an  Insular  climate — that  is,  one  which  is 
both  mild  and  moist.  The  west  coast  is,  on  the  whole,  warmer  and 
moister  than  the  east  coast.  The  temperature  decreases  with  the 
latitude  in  summer  ;  but,  in  winter,  many  districts  in  the  north  are 
quite  as  warm  as  London.  It  is  the  presence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  that 
gives  us  our  warmer  climate,  and  also  most  of  our  supplies  of  rain. 

(i)  Gloadiness  is  a  strong  characteristic  of  the  English  climate.  It  may  rain  any 
day ;  it  sometimes  rains  every  day. 

(ii)  If  latitude  were  the  sole,  or  even  the  chief,  determining  cause  of  climate,  we 
should  have  the  cold  of  Labrador,  which  lies  between  60'  and  60' ;  and  London  would 
have  the  winter  of  Nain  in  Labrador. 

(iii)  The  mean  temperature  of  London  is  the  same  as  that  of  Eieff  (iu  the  south  of 
Russia) ;  but  Kieff  has  a  very  much  colder  winter  and  a  much  hotter  summer,  and 
thus  the  two  extremef  come  to  the  same  average  as  the  two  means. 
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(iv)  The  isotherm  of  January  (29*  Fahrenheit),  goes  round  the  whole  island ;  and  it 
is  as  warm — sometimes  warmer— on  the  Moray  Firth  as  it  is  in  Kent  or  Surrey. 

(v)  The  rainiest  county  is  Omnberlaad ;  the  driest,  Gambrldge.  At  Seathwaite,  in 
the  Cumbrian  Group,  as  much  as  180  inches  or  15  ft.  of  rain  has  been  known  to  fall 
in  a  year ;  at  Cambridge,  the  average  is  20  in. 

(vi)  The  fig  and  the  grape  ripen  in  the  open  air  in  the  south  of  England  ;  the 
myrtle  and  arbutus  can  stand  the  winter  of  Devonshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

(vii)  The  Atlantic  coasts  are  kept  comparatively  cool  in  summer,  and  warm  in 
winter,  by  the  south-west  breezes  which  blow,  two  days  out  of  every  three,  firom  the 
Gulf  Stream.  The  south-east  of  England,  being  close  to  the  Continent,  partakes  more 
of  continental  extremes ;  it  is  two  or  three  degrees  warmer  in  summer,  and  colder  in 
winter,  than  the  west. 

(viii)  "The  westerly  winds,  which  preponderate  throughout  the  year,  and  more 
especially  in  summer  and  autumn,  carry  with  them  the  warmth  and  the  moisture  of 
the  Atlantic." 

20.  VegetatioxL — England  belongs  to  the  belt  of  deciduous  trees ; 
Scotland  to  the  belt  of  pine-woods.  The  only  two  native  trees  that 
still  exist  in  England  are  the  yew  and  the  Scotch  fir  ;  all  the  others 
have  been  introduced  by  man.  The  oak,  beech,  and  elm  are  common 
in  most  parts  of  England ;  the  ash,  birch,  chestnut,  hazel,  aspen, 
poplar,  willow,  and  maple,  are  also  well-known  trees.  The  hawthorn 
hedge  thrives  in  our  moderate  climate,  and  is  a  familiar  charac- 
teristic of  our  landscape.  On  the  whole,  the  vegetation  is  that  of 
the  same  latitude  on  the  Continent ;  only  England  lies  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  vine. 

(i)  The  English  oak  is  the  typical  tree.  It  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape ; 
it  used  to  be  the  naval  defence  of  our  shores :  and  it  is  said  to  represent  the 
English  character. 

(ii)  The  forests  still  existing  in  England  are :  the  New  Foreit  in  Hampshire ;  the 
Dean  Foreit  in  Gloucestershire  ;  Windsor  Forest  in  Berks  ;  and  Sherwood  Foreit  in  Notts. 

(iii)  The  limit  of  the  vine  on  the  Continent  is  52' — half  a  degree  north  of  London. 
But  the  climate  of  England  has  been  gradually  cooling  down  during  the  last  few 
hundred  years.  At  Hatfield  (Lord  Salisbury's  house),  near  London,  the  gardens  used 
(in  the  17th  century)  to  grow  1400  standard  vines  in  the  open  air ;  there  is  now  not 
one.  Many  towns  in  the  south  have  the  word  "  Vineyard  "  as  the  name  of  a  suburb ; 
but  no  vines  grow  there  now  (except  on  a  southern  wall  or  under  glass). 

21.  Animals. — The  destruction  of  the  forests  and  the  spread  of 
tillage  have  led  to  the  disappearance  of  most  of  our  wild  animals. 
The  bear,  wolf,  boar,  and  beaver  of  Old  England  are  no  longer  to  be 
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seen.  The  wild  animals  are  not  large:  the  best  known  are  the 
badger,  the  otter,  the  rabbit,  the  squirrel,  the  hedgehog,  and  the 
weaseL  The  deer,  the  hare,  and  the  fox  would  probably  be  rooted 
out  quickly,  if  they  were  not  preserved.  The  seal  sometimes  visits 
our  northern  shores.  The  domestic  animals  are  among  the  best  and 
strongest  of  their  kind. 

(i)  The  brown  bear  had  disappeared  from  England  before  the  Norman  Oonqnest. 

(ii)  The  last  wolf  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  1710. 

(iii)  The  h—.rw  is  said  to  have  become  extinct  about  the  time  of  Bichard  i.  (1157-99> 
It  is  now  rare  even  in  Central  Europe. 

(iv)  The  fox  is  still  truly  wild  in  the  north  of  England. 

22.  Inliabitants. — The  people  of  England — Angles,  Engles,  or 
English — belong  to  the  Teutonic  stock  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo- 
European  family;  the  people  of  Wales  and  Cornwall  to  the 
Celtic.  In  the  east  there  is  much  Scandinavian  blood ;  in  the  west, 
a  good  deal  of  Celtic.  With  the  Conquest,  a  strong  strain  of  Nor- 
man-French was  introduced  into  the  country.  In  spite  of  all  these 
mixtures,  the  Englishman  is  and  remains  a  Northern  Teuton. 

The  ar  in  Aryan  la  the  aame  as  the  or  in  arable.    Hence  "  Aryan  "  means  originally  "  the  tillijig 
raoe." 

(i)  The  Eo^lih  belong  to  the  Low-German  branch  of  the  Teutonic  race.  Low 
Germany  is  that  part  which  lies  north  of  the  southern  table-lauds ;  and  along  the 
lower  courses  of  the  rivers. 

(ii)  The  Welab  belong  to  the  Cymric  branch  of  the  Celtic  race.  The  Celts  were 
gradually  and  surely  edged  off  to  the  west— to  Wales,  Cornwall,  etc^by  the  steady 
pressure  of  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes. 

(iii)  "The  Danish  element  is  strongly  represented  in  the  fifteen  counties,  from 
Hertford  to  Durham,  which  was  formerly  known  as  the  district  of  the  Danelagh." 

23.  Population  and  Populousness. — The  population  of  England  and 

Wales  amounted  (in  1889)  to  nearly  30,000,000  ;  of  which  not  quite 

two  millions  belong  to  Wales.     This  gives  an  average  of  nearly  500 

persons  to  each  square  mile  ;  and  England  is  thus  the  most  densely 

populated  country  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Saxony  and 

Belgium.    The  prevailing  tendency  at  present  is  to  the  rapid  increase 

of  the  urban  population. 

(i)  In  1801,  the  population  was  under  9,000,000 ;  in  1851,  it  had  doubled  itself; 
and  in  1900,  it  will  probably  have  doubled  itself  again. 
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54.  Indnatilei. — England  ia  a  commerolal  and  masufutiuliig 
natioa  :  agilcnltar*  has  been  for  tbe  last  hmidied  yean  gradnallj 
receding  into  the  backgionnd.  The  change  from  an  agricnltutil 
condition  to  one  of  trade  and  manufactuTes  is  due  to  tbe  diBCOveiy  of 
the  vast  supplies  of  coal,  and  to  the  application  of  coal  to  the  cheap 
ptodnction  of  steam-power.  This  has  made  England  the  wockshop 
and  market  of  the  world,  and  her  ships  the  ocean-camers  for  herself 
and  man  J  other  nations. 

55.  Mannfustnns. — The  two  greatest  manufaotuea  of  England  are 
t«xUIeB  and  bardwares.  The  three -staples  are  cotton;  wool;  and 
Iron.    Cotton  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  English  manofactares. 
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Ov)  Bonth  Btaifordahire,  with  portions  of  the  three  counties  which  touch  it  on  the 
south,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Iron  manufacture.  BirmingliMii  is  its  centre  and  capital. 
— Sheffield  produces  most  and  the  best  cutlery ;  and  there  are  also  large  manufactures 
both  of  iron  and  steel  at  Newcastle  and  at  Middlesborough,  in  the  Cleveland  District. 

The  minor  indnsiriea  of  England  are  almost  ooontleas.  Some  of  them  are  ;  Pottext,  In  North 
Btaffordabire ;  Siuc,  In  Manchester,  Derby  and  C!oyentry  ;  Hosiebt  and  Lack  in  Leicester ; 
Laos  in  Nottingham  ;  LniEH  in  Leeds ;  paper,  fl^aas,  -watches,  docks,  etc.,  in  many  other 
towns. 

26.  Commerce. — Great  Britain  holds  the  first  place  among  the  nations 
for  manufactures  ;  and  she  also  holds  this  position  with  regard  to  com- 
merce. Her  exports  and  imports  are  much  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  country  ;  and  the  annual  grand  total  of  both  amounts  to  nearly 
£600,000,000.  The  six  chief  articles  of  import  are  :  grain ;  raw 
cotton ;  wool ;  sugar ;  metals ;  and 
timber.  The  six  chief  articles  of 
export  are :  cotton  goods ;  woollens ; 
iron  in  all  forms ;  macliinery ;  coal ; 
and  linen  manufactures. 


(i)  *'The  British  Isles  are  rich  in  deep 
and  spacious  harbours."  It  is  also  worth 
noticing  that  these  harbours  lie  almost 
opposite  each  other ;  and  that  the  land  at 
these  points  contracts  almost  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  an  isthmus. 

(ii)  "England,  besides,  eigoysthe  advan- 
tage of  higher  tides  than  most  other  coun- 
tries, which  enables  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  to  penetrate  almost  to  the  heart  of 
the  country." 

(iii)  "  The  English  have  become  the  ocean- 
carriers  of  the  entire  world." 

(iv)  "Back  to  England  as  to  a  common 
fountainhead  flows  the  might,  the  fulness, 
and  the  wealth,  of  her  thousandfold  rela- 
tions with  the  world." — ^Bitter. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


27.  Great  Cities. — ^England  is  the  home  of  great  cities  and  large 
towns.  Her  ancient  agricultural  wealth,  her  modem  mineral  wealth, 
her  colossal  industries  and  unresting  enterprise,  her  world-wide  com- 
merce, — all  haye  contributed  to  build  great  cities  and  to  bring  workers 
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together  in  immense  numbers.  There  are  in  England  25  towns  with 
a  population  of  over  100,000  inhabitants.  Of  these,  11  contain  more 
than  200,000 ;  and  of  these  again,  four  contain  more  than  400,000. 
By  far  the  largest  city  in  England  is  the  capital ;  and  LONDON  is  not 
oulj  the  largest  city  in  England,  it  is  by  far  the  largest  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.     The  population  of  London  is  now  over  5,000,000. 

LOHDON  (5200)  is  the  largest,  wealthiest,  and  most  populous  city  in  the  world.  It 
stands  in  four  counties— Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex.  It  is  a  province  of 
houses— a  forest  of  human  beings.  It  is  a  great  agricultural  market,  a  cluster  of 
large  manufocturing  towns,  an  enormous  railway  centre,  a  great  maritime  port,  the 
central  city  of  commerce  for  the  entire  globe,  the  banking-city  (the  money  market) 
of  the  whole  commercial  world,  the  legal  capital  of  England,  and  a  great  pleasure- 
city  in  addition  to  all  these.  All  the  roads  and  railways  of  England  converge  upon 
it ;  all  the  water-ways  of  the  globe — all  the  great  lines  of  navigation  lead  to  it ; 
it  stands  opposite  Europe ;  but  its  trade-dealings  are  with  Asia,  Africa,  the  two 
Americas,  as  well  as  with  the  continent  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles 
long  by  ten  broad.  A  house  rises  out  of  the  ground  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night ; 
a  village  of  more  than  300  persons  is  added  to  its  population  every  day ;  by  its  growth 
it  swallows  up  new  villages  and  smaller  townships  as  it  grows ;  and  a  town  as  laige 
as  Brighton  is  added  every  year  without  the  addition  being  noticed.  It  is  an  "  ocean 
of  bricks  and  mortar."  Its  houses,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would  stretch  across  all 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  one  of  the  ugliest  cities  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.  The  squalor  of  its  lower  regions  is  indescribable ;  the  scene  from  the 
Kensington  Gardens  Bridge  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  It  has  some  of  the  noblest, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  meanest,  buildings  in  the  world. — Its  inhabitants  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  It  contains  more  Scotsmen  than  Edinburgh ;  and  more  Irislt 
men  than  Dublin. — Its  river,  the  Thames,  is  spanned  by  twenty  bridges ;  and,  of  these, 
LoNDOX  Bridge  is  the  most  frequented  in  the  world.  It  is  daily  crossed  by  at  least 
half-a-million  i)ersons.  The  number  of  persons  who  come  into  London  by  railway 
every  day  is  over  a  million.  It  not  only  contains  many  wonders ;  it  is  itself  the 
greatest  **  wonder  of  the  world." 

(a)  There  are,  officially,  17  distinct  London^ :— Post-office  London ;  Police  London ;  Board  of 

Works  London,  etc.    Now,  however,  London  has  been  created  into  a  Couktt  ;  and  there  is 
therefore  one  Couktt  of  Loxdok. 

(b)  There  is  no  point  from  which  the  whole  of  London  can  be  seen  at  once.   There  is  no  man  liTing 

who  has  ever  seen  all  its  28,000  streets. 

(c)  London  grows  chiefly  towards  the  west— like  other  great  cities.     The  prevalent  winds  of 

Europe  are  westerly  ;  and  hence  it  is  from  this  direction  that  the  purifying  breezes  oome. 

(d)  Besides  a  large  number  of  towns,  London  contains  two  cities — those  of  London  and  Weat- 

minster.    It  contains  more  of  the  history  of  England  than  any  other  English  city.     London 
is  also  the  see  of  a  biithop. 

(e)  The  Port  of  London  extends  firom  London  Bridge  to  the  sea ;  and  has  also  a  large  noinber  of 

very  large  docks.     It  is  the  greatest  mart  for  colonial  produce  in  the  world. 

(/)  "  In  buildings  of  the  highest  historical  interest  London  comes  second  only  to  Borne.** 
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lo)  "  Of  northern  eapitali  London  with  all  its  drawbacks  is  the  handsomest." 

(ft)  "  London  sits  enthroned  at  the  gates  of  the  sea,  the  mighty  centre,  oonmierdal,  financial, 
political,  social,  and  IntelleetnAl,  of  a  vast  realm,  where  English  laws,  English  institntions, 
the  English  tongue,  and  all  the  treasures  of  English  literature  reign  and  govem  and  enrich 
the  lives  and  the  minds  of  millions  of  men,  generation  after  generation,  all  over  the  globe, 
with  a  sovereignty  that  seems  imperishable  and  destined  never  to  pass  away." 


THE  COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

CountleB. — England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  fifty-two  counties 
or  shires — ^England  containing  forty,  and  Wales  twelve.  The  largest 
is  Yorksliire  ;  the  smallest  Rutland. 

(i)  The  four  largest  are  Yorkshire,  Lincoln,  Devon,  and  Norfolk.    The  four  smallest  are  Rutland, 
Middlesex,  Huntingdon,  and  Bedford. 

(ii)  Shire  is  the  noun  firom  the  Old  English  verb  aeiran,  to  cut.    Other  words  from  it  are  thare, 
thore,  teore,  theeVt  Aort,  thorp,  acairp,  »hred,  »herd,  etc 

(i)  The  six  NortIi«m  OonntieB  are :  Cnmberlaad  and  Northunberlaiid ;  Weitmorelaad 
and  Durham  ;  Laneadiixe  and  Torkdiire. 

(ii)  The  six  Weitem  Ooontie*— are  :  Cheshire ;  Bhropahlre ;  Hereford ;  Monmonth  and 
Gloucester ;  and  Bomenet.    The  first  four  march  with  Wales. 

(iii)  The  five  Eaitem  Ooimties — agoing  from  north  to  south — are  :  Lincoln  ;  Norfolk ; 
Suffolk ;  Snex ;  and  Camhridge,  which  marches  with  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

(iv)  The  nine  Southern  Oountiee  are  :  Kent ;  Surrey  and  Bunex ;  Berkihire  and  Hamp- 
■hire ;  WUtihire  and  Donetihire  ;  Devon  ;  and  Cornwall. 

(v)  The  fourteen  Midland  Counties  are  :  Stafford,  Derby,  Nottingham ;  Worcester, 
WarwidL,  Leicester,  and  Sutland ;  Northampton  and  Huntingdon  ;  Oxford  and  Buckingham  ; 
lOddlesex,  Hertford  and  Bedford. 


I. — ^The  Northern  Counties. 

1.  Northumberland. — This  county  (which  is  twice  the  size  of 
Durham)  consists  of  a  hilly  and  moorland  district,  with  arable  low- 
lands on  the  coast.  The  uplands  contain  lead-mines ;  the  lowlands, 
large  coal-fields.  The  largest  town  is  Newcastle  ;  the  county  town  is 
Alnwick,  but  county  business  is  done  also  in  the  largest  town. 

The  word  meeoe  '*  Land  north  of  the  Humber" ;  and  the  old  name  *'fforthambrla  "  covered  th« 
groond  ttctm  the  Humber  to  the  Tweed 
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north  o[  tlie  coonty. 


2.  DaThain. — This  county  (half  the  size  of  NoithumberUnd)  c«n- 
sistH  of  wide  moors  on  the  FeDnine  slope,  and  a  broad  arable  plain  in 
the  east.  Its  coal-field  constitutes  ita  chief  wealth.  It  is  full  of 
busy  towns.    SnudedAiid  is  the  largest ;  Durham  ia  the  county  town. 


JB  s  bnsy  seaport  u  well  as  h  grsst  Bhipbulldlng  place — Od*- 
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—This  couatj-,  the  largest  and  most  diversified  in 
England,  is  a  country  in  itself.  It  consists  of  three  regions  :  (i)  a 
high  upland — the  Moors  and  Wolda— in  the  east ;  (ii)  the  Vale  of 
York  in  the  middle  ;  and  (iii)  the  picturesque  valleys  on  the  Pennine 
slope. — It  ia  also  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  Horth,  East,  and  Wart 
Bldinga.  The  West  Eiding  is  the  richest  and  most  populous,  for  it 
contains  a  very  large  coal-field,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  great 
woollen  manufacture  of  England.     The  largest  town  is  LobiIb, 
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(i)  York  (60X  the  capital  of  the  county,  stands  on  the  Ouse,  at  the  meeting-point  of 
the  three  Ridings.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  historic  towns  in 
England.  It  was  the  capital  of  Roman  Britain ;  it  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  two  great 
archbishoprics  of  England ;  the  first  English  Parliament  met  here  tinder  Henry  ii. 
in  1160 ;  and,  in  1644,  Fairfax  defeated  Prince  Rupert,  not  far  off,  at  Marston  Moor. 
At  Stamford  Bridge,  a  few  miles  east,  Harold  defeated  his  brother  Tostig ;  but  the 
long  march  south  lost  him  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 

(ii)  The  largest  towns  in  the  Weit  Siding  are  :  Leeds  (360) ;  Bradford  (250) ;  Endden- 
Held  (100) ;  Ealiliu  (85) ;  and  Wakefleld.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  Aire  Valley  ;  and  all 
are  engaged  in  the  wool-trade. — Bhefield  (340),  on  the  Don,  in  the  farthest  south,  is 
the  seat- of  the  cutlery  trade.— Bipoa,  in  the  north,  is  a  small  cathedral  city 

(iii)  Hull  215)  formerly  Eingston-on-Hull,  in  the  south  of  the  East  Biding,  is  one  of 
the  great  ports  of  England,  and  has  a  large  Baltic  trade. 

(iv)  The  largest  town  in  the  Nortli  Biding  is  Middlesboronf^,  a  busy  port,  and  the  centre 
of  the  Cleyeland  iron  and  salt  district.  Fifty  years  ago,  it  was  a  small  unknown 
village.  Beaxtcmngh  and  Wliitby,  two  famous  bathing-places,  stand  on  the  coast 
Nortlukllerton  is  famous  for  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  in  1138. 

4.  CimLberland. — Cumberland  is  a  mountainous  county,  with  much 
high  pastoral  upland.  The  lovely  Eden  Vale  opens  out  into  a  broad 
plain  at  Carlisle.  In  the  west,  on  the  Irish  Sea,  is  a  small  but  rich 
coal-field.    The  largest  and  county-town  is  Carlisle. 

Cfumberland  means  the  land  of  the  Cuniri — the  aadeiit  name  for  a  fiuuily  of  Celts,  and  the 
name  hy  which  the  Welsh  still  call  themselves. 

(i)  Garliale  (45),  on  the  Eden,  is  one  of  the  greatest  railway  centres  in  the  kingdom. 
The  North- Western,  Midland,  and  several  other  systems  meet  there.  It  has  a  fine 
cathedral  and  an  old  castle. 

(ii)  Whitehaven  is  the  chief  port  for  the  coal-field ;  and  Woxkington  and  Haryport  also 
export  coal.  Eeiwick  (which  has  a  mine  of  plumbago  or  "black  lead")  is  a  pretty 
town  in  the  heart  of  the  Lake  District. 

5.  Westmoreland. — ^This  county  is  an  upland  pastoral  region  of 
mountains  and  hills.  There  is  a  little  lead  in  some  of  the  mountains. 
Kendal  is  the  largest  town  ;  Appleby  is  the  county  town. 

The  name—  Wett  Moor  Land. 

Zendal  (on  the  Kent)  has  some  small  woollen  manuf&ctures.  Appleby,  in  a  little 
round  wooded  valley,  is  the  smallest  county  t'^wn  in  England. 

6.  Lancasliire. — This  county  (which  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of 
Durham)  consist  of  a  hilly  region  (Fumess)  in  the  Lake  District ;  aa 
upland  region  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Pennine  chain;  and  a 
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broad  plain  in  the  south.  Its  great  wealth  and  populousness  are  due 
to  the  large  coal-field  which  lies  between  the  Bibble  and  the  Mersey. 
South  Lancashire,  like  the  West  Biding,  is  one  of  the  busiest  and 
most  populous  places  in  England.  It  is  thick  with  towns,  most  of 
which  are  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  two  largest  towns 
are  Uyerpool  and  BlandieBter.     The  capital  is  Lancaster. 

Lane— hlre»L>rfCMterBhlre,  or  the  ihire  of  LttiM  Oaiier,  the  Bomea  eamp  en  the  Lone. 

(i)  Liverpool  (620),  on  the  Mersey,  is  the  second  largest  town  in  England,  and  now 
the  second  largest  seaport,  the  port  of  London  having  the  largest  tonnage.  All  the 
great  highways  of  the  British  Isles  converge  upon  Liverx)ool ;  nearly  all  the  cotton  of 
the  world  finds  its  way  here,  and  is  distributed  over  England,  Scotland,  and  the 
Continent ;  and  it  is  the  chief  emigration  port  for  Europe.  The  great  American 
Lines  of  Steamers  have  their  headquarters  here.  Both  shores  of  the  Mersey  are  lined 
with  the  most  capacious  docks  for  eight  miles.  It  is  connected  with  its  Cheshire 
suburb,  Birkenhead,  by  a  tunnel  under  the  river. 

(ii)  Mancherter  (400),  on  the  inky  waters  of  the  Irwell,  is  the  market  and  business 
centre  of  the  cotton  manufacture ;  though  its  factories  are  now  surpassed  by  those  in 
the  outlying  towns.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  constellation  of  cotton  towns,  such  as 
Oldham  (150)  and  Rochdale  ;  Burnley  and  Blacktram  (125) ;  Preston  (110);  Bury,  Bolton 
(120),  and  Wigan.— Salford  (240),  another  large  cotton  and  iron  town,  makes  one  town 
with  Manchester  ;  and  the  two  together  form  then  the  second  largest  city  in  England. 

(iii)  Barrow-in-Fumeu  is  the  port  for  the  iron  ores  of  the  district,  and  has  the  largest 
steel  manufactures  in  the  kingdom.  Forty  years  ago,  there  were  only  a  few  huts  on 
the  site. 


II.  The  Western  Counties. 

7.  ChesMre. — This  county,  which  is  a  little  larger  than  Durham, 
chiefly  consists  of  a  rich  pastoral  plain,  which  has  long  produced 
excellent  cheese  and  butter.  The  north  possesses  part  of  the  Lanca- 
shire coal-field  ;  the  south  is  rich  in  salt-mines.  The  largest  town  is 
Birkenhead  ;  the  county  town  is  Chester. 

CA««Aire=Che8ter8hire,  the  shire  of  the  Chester  or  castra  or  camp  (the  standing  camp)  of  the 
Komans  on  the  Dee.  The  main  high-road  built  by  the  Romans  through  Britain  to  the  north 
runs  between  Dover  and  Chester. 

(i)  Birkenhead  (105),  on  the  Mersey,  is  really  a  suhurb  of  Liverpool,  and  owes  its 
rise  to  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  It  is  famous  for  its  docks  and  its  shipbuild- 
ing. Fifty  years  ago  it  contained  only  a  few  houses.  Birkenhead,  Middlesborough, 
and  Barrow  are  the  three  most  remarkable  instances  in  England  of  rapid  growth — 
more  like  that  of  American  towns. 
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(ii)  ChMfeer  (40X  on  the  Dee,  is  the  most  singular  town  in  England.  It  is  snrrounded 
bywalls;  and  in  the  "Bows,"  there  are  miles  of  covered  walks.  Its  cathedral,  its 
castle,  its  old  and  qnaint  houses,  its  towers,  its  picturesque  streets,  make  it  unique 
among  towns.    As  in  York,  there  are  many  old  Roman  remains. 

(iii)  The  towns  in  the  north,  Stockport  (65),  Btalybrldge,  etc.,  form  part  of  the  cotton 
circle  ;  Macrlwrilwld  (40)  spins  and  weaves  silk.— Snneoni,  on  the  Mersey,  has  large  iron 
and  chemical  works. — Naatwich,  and  the  other  towns  ending  in  wicTi.  are  engaged  in 
the  mining  of  salt. 

8.  Sliropshire. — Shropshire  or  Salop  is  a  county  one-third  larger 
than  Durham.  It  is  divided  into  two  almost  equal  parts  by  the 
Severn.  The  north-eastern  portion  forms  part  of  the  Central  Plain  ; 
the  south-western  is  a  hilly  region,  with  the  characteristics  of  Wales. 
The  largest  town,  which  is  also  the  county  town,  is  Shrewsbury. 

8hivp$hir«  is  a  softened  form  otSerob  or  Sei-iibBhire,  called  so  f^om  the  low  shmbs  that  used  to 
coyer  the  land.    Shrewibury  is  also  a  softened  form  of  Serobbeabyrig  =Scrab-borough. 

Bhrvwsbnry  (30)  stands  on  the  Severn,  not  far  from  the  coal-field  in  the  east  of  the 
county.  WelUagtoa,  Bridgenorth,  Coaltxrookdale,  etc.,  are  all  in  the  coal  and  iron  dis- 
trict.    OfWMtry,  a  woollen-manufacturing  place,  stands  in  the  north-west. 

9.  Herefordsliire. — This  is  a  pretty  agricultural  county,  almost 
bisected  by  the  Wye.  It  is  the  flattest  and  richest  of  the  western 
counties.  The  rich  red  soil  produces  excellent  hops  and  apples. 
The  county  town,  which  is  also  the  largest  town,  is  Hereford. 

The  word  Her^ord  means  "ford  of  the  army."     It  was  an  important  point  on  llie  Marches  of 
Wales ;  as  it  was  one  of  the  few  places  where  an  English  army  could  cross  the  Severn. 

(i)  Eereford  (20)  is  a  pretty  cathedral  town. 

(ii)  Near  Leominster  is  Mortimer's  Gross,  one  of  the  battlefields  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Boses.    The  battle  was  fought  in  1461. 

10.  Momnontli. — Monmouth  (about  half  the  size  of  Durham)  is  a 
hilly  grazing  county,  with  mines  of  coal  and  ironstone  in  the  west, 
next  to  the  South  Wales  coal-field.  Most  of  the  county  consists 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Usk.  Many  of  the  people  still  speak  Welsh. 
The  largest  town  is  Newport ;  the  county  town  is  Monmouth. 

Monmouth  iM^Munnomnouih.    The  Munnow  is  a  tributary  of  the  Wye  ;  and  Monmouth  stands 
at  thejonction. 

(i)  Newport  (30),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Usk,  is  a  port  for  minerals,  which  are  sent 
down  from  Trtdagar  and  Pontypool. 

(ii)  Xomnoiitti,  on  the  Wye,  is  the  assize  town. 
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11.  Glonceftenbire  is  an  agricultural  county,  with  the  coal-field  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean  in  the  west,  and  the  Bristol  coal-field  in  the  south. 
The  centre  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  fertile  plain  of  the 
Severn ;  on  the  west  is  the  elevated  Forest  of  Dean ;  and,  on  the 
east,  the  long  range  of  the  Cotswold  Hills.  The  largest  town  is 
Bristol ;  the  county  town  is  Olonoester. 

(i)  Brlitol  (240),  on  the  Avon  of  Bristol,  is  the  sey^nth  town  in  England,  a  great 
seaport,  and  a  busy  seat  of  manofactares  of  glass,  sugar,  etc.  Its  trade  is  chiefly 
with  Ireland,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America. 

(ii)  Gloneefter  (40),  on  the  Severn,  is  a  cathedral  city.  CThwItenham  (46)  is  a  fiamoufl 
Inland  watering-place.    Btrond  makes  woollen  doth. 

12.  Somerset. — This  is  a  grazing  county,  with  wide  level  plains. 
On  the  west  rises  Exmoor;  in  the  east  the  Mendip  Hills  with 
picturesque  cliffs  and  caverns  in  the  limestone  rocks.  The  largest 
town  is  Bath  ;  the  county  town  is  Taunton. 

(i)  Bath  (60)  has  its  name  from  the  hot  baths  and  mineral  waters  which  have  been 
famous  for  two  thousand  years.  It  was  a  fashionable  place  in  the  time  of  the  Bomans ; 
it  is  a  fashionable  place  still.  It  is  also  a  cathedral  city :  the  bishop  is  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells. 

(ii)  Tannton  (= Tone-town)  stands  in  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Tone. —  Bridgewatw,  a 
port  on  the  Parret,  is  connected  with  Exeter  by  a  canal ;  and  thus  small  ships  are 
saved  the  voyage  round  the  Land's  End.— Between  Bridgewater  and  Taunton  is 
Bedgemoor,  the  scene  of  Monmouth's  defeat  in  1685.— Athelney,  the  hiding-place  of 
Alfred  from  the  Danes,  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Tone  and  the  Parret. 


III.  The  Eastern  Counties. 

13.  Lincolnsliire. — This,  the  second  English  county  in  point  of  size, 
is  an  agricultural  district.  In  the  north  rise  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds  ; 
in  the  south  sinks  down  the  low  fen  country  called  Holland 
(= Hollow  Land).  The  county  town  is  Lincoln;  the  largest  town  is 
Great  Grimsby. 

Liucoln  received  its  name  firom  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Lindum.    As  it  was  a  Boman  colony,  it 
was  called  "  Lindum  Colonia,"  which  was  shortened  into  Lincoln. 

(i)  Lincoln  (40)  is  an  ancient  cathedral  city  on  the  Witham.  It  stands  on  the  edge 
of  the  Oolitic  Ridge,  and  commands  a  wide  view  over  the  Trent  valley. 
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(ii)  Cbwat  Qrimaby  (45)  is  a  rising  seaport  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Humber.— Boiton 
is  a  small  port  on  the  Witham ;  Graatluun  (where  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  bom)  is  an 
important  corn-market  on  the  Great  Northern  Bailway. 

14.  CaxnlirldgeBliire  (exactly  half  the  size  of  Somerset)  is  an  agri- 
cultural county,  nearly  all  very  flat.  Its  northern  half — the  Isle  of 
Ely — is  fenny  and  marshy ;  in  the  south,  it  is  crossed  by  the  chalk 
range  of  the  Gog  Magog  Hills.  Its  largest  town  is  Cambridge,  which 
is  also  the  county  town. 

CunbridgesBridge  on  the  Cam.    Cam  is  a  Celtic  word  which  means  crooked.   The  word  reappean 
in  Moreeambe  (Bay). 

(i)  Camlnldga  (40),  on  the  Gam,  a  tributary  of  the  Ouse,  has  one  of  the  two  great 
Universities  of  England. 

(ii)  Ely  {=sEel  ey  or  island)  is  £amous  for  its  cathedral,  which  stands  on  a  slight 
rising  ground  in  the  fens — once  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  waters.  In  the  Isle  of 
Ely  rents  used  to  be  paid  in  eels. 

15.  Norfolk  is  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  county — a  gently 
Uing  district,  with  a  light  soil  on  a  basis  of  chalk.     In  the  east  are 

the  "Broads" — magnificent  sheets  of  water  haunted  by  crowds  of 
wild-fowl  and  sea-birds.  The  largest  town  is  Norwich,  which  is  also 
the  county  town. 

Nor/oUcNorth  Folk  or  Northern  Angles.     Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (■sSouth  Folk)  form  together 
"EastAnglia.** 

(i)  Norwich  (95),  an  ancient  cathedral  city,  a  seat  of  the  woollen  manufactures,  and 
the  capital  of  East  Anglia,  stands  on  the  Wensum,  a  tributary  of  the  Yare. 

(ii)  Tamumth  (50)  is  a  seaport  and  fishing-port ;  cures  herrings ;  and  is  famous  for 
its  excellent  roadstead  called  "Yarmouth  Boads."— Lynn  (or  "  King's  Lynn"),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Ouse,  is  the  chief  port  on  the  Wash. 

16.  Suffolk. — Suffolk  is  a  wheat-growing  county,  with  a  heavy 
soiL  The  west  is  a  chalk  upland  ;  the  east  is  a  very  low  plain  with 
long  sea-inlets.    Ipswich  is  the  county  town,  and  the  largest. 

(i)  liwwlch  (55),  on  the  Orwell,  has  large  manufactures  of  agricultural  implements. 

(ii)  Lowaitoft  is  the  most  easterly  town  in  England.  It  is  an  important  station  for 
the  herring-fishery. — Buy  St.  Ednwads,  a  market-town,  was  named  after  St.  Edmund- 
the  Saxon  king  and  martyr,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  Danes  in  870. 

17.  Essex. — The  county  of  Essex  has  a  range  of  chalk  hills  in  the 
west ;  but  in  the  east  it  sinks  into  wide  muddy  flats  and  marshes, 
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which  are  greatly  cut  into  by  the  sea.  There  is  much  heayy  land 
good  for  com ;  but  the  cheap  wheat  from  America  and  India  has 
thrown  most  of  it  into  pasture.  The  largest  town  is  C6161iMrter ;  the 
county  town  is  Chelmsford. 

X»$ex^E<ut  Saxon». 

(i)  Ooldieiter  (35),  that  is,  the  Chester  or  camp  on  the  Colnei  has  oyster  fisheries. 

(ii)  Oielmiford  (=Ghelmersford)  stands  on  the  Chelmer.— Harwldi  is  a  rising  port  fox 
steam-packets  to  Belgium  and  Holland.— ShoetmryneH  is  the  chief  artillery  station 
in  Britain. 


IV.   The  Southern  Counties. 

18.  Kent. — Kent,  the  "  Garden  of  England,"  is  a  smiling  county  of 
corn-land  and  pasture,  of  hop-gardens,  cherry-orchards,  apple-orchards, 
and  filbert-orchards.  A  chalk  range — a  prolongation  of  the  North 
Downs,  runs  through  it,  and  ends  in  a  line  of  cliffs  stretching  from 
Folkestone  to  the  North  Foreland.  The  whole  coast  is  fringed  with 
thriving  towns :  and  hence  it  has  a  population  double  that  of  Essex. 
Maidstone  is  the  county  town  ;  Woolwich  the  largest. 

Kent  is  a  form  of  the  Celtic  word  eann,  a  head.    The  same  word  is  found  in  the  Moll  of  CantirCt 
inthesouth-west  of  Scotland.    The  spelling  with  a  re-appears  in  Canterbury >sCant*wmra 
byrig,  tJie  borough  of  the  men  (want)  of  Kent. 

(i)  Maidstone  (35)  =  Med  way's  Town,  is  the  assize  town. — Not  far  from  it,  is  the 
triple  town  of  Chatham,  Strood,  and  Rochester.  Chatham,  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Medway,  is  the  second  naval  arsenal  in  the  kingdom.  Rochester  is  an  ancient 
cathedral  city. — Sheemess,  on  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  is  another  naval  arsenal. 

(il)  Woolwich  (70)  is  the  chief  military  arsenal  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  almost  a  part 
of  London. — Greenwich,  now  a  part  of  London,  has  a  famous  Observatory,  from  which 
longitude  is  counted.     It  is  itself,  therefore,  in  longitude  0'. 

(iii)  Dover  and  Folkestone  are  the  two  steam-packet  stations  for  France — the  one 
connected  Vidth  Calais,  the  other  with  Boulogne.— Margate  and  Samsgate,  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  (no  longer  an  island),  are  much-frequented  bathing-places. — Deal  (one  of  the 
old  "Cinque  Ports")  stands  opposite  the  Goodwin  Sands.  It  was  the  place  where 
Julius  Csesar  landed,  b.c.  55,  to  conquer  the  Britons. 
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(iv)  Oaaterbnry  (25),  on  the  Stoar,  is  the  capital  of  Kent  and  the  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  England,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  the  "  Primate  of  All 
England."  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  beautifol  cities  in  the  country.  The 
cathedral  was  founded  in  1070,  and  rebuilt  in  1174.  It  contained  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  &  Becket,  which  enriched,  by  the  offerings  made  on  it,  the  cathedral  and  city 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

19.  Surrey. — The  chalk  range  of  the  North  Downs  crosses  the 
county  from  west  to  east.  The  highest  point  is  Leith  Hill.  Much 
of  the  land  is  heath  and  wood ;  the  south  is  a  lovely  and  fertile 
country.     The  largest  town  is  Croydon ;  the  county  town  is  Guildford. 

Surrev=Suth  Ai«e,  or  "  South  Kingdom."   We  find  rice  also  in  the  word  bi^utprie- 

(i)  Croydon  (85)  really  owes  its  great  size  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  suburb  of  London. 

(ii)  Onildford  (12)  is  a  pretty  town  on  the  Wey  (an  affluent  of  the  Thames),  where  it 
cuts  a  passage  through  the  chalk  downs. — ^Biehmoiid  is  a  kind  of  suburb  of  London, 
with  a  most  beautiftil  park. — ^Kiiigiton-o&-Tluune8  possesses  the  stone  on  which  the  Sazon 
kings  sat  when  they  were  crowned. — Siumyxnede,  where  King  John  signed  the  Great 
Charter  in  1215,  is  in  the  west  of  the  county. 

20.  SuBsez. — Sussex  is  a  fine  agricultural  county,  with  the  Weald 
— once  a  great  forest,  in  the  north,  and  the  South  Downs  in  the 
southern  part.  Where  the  South  Downs  reach  the  sea,  they  form 
the  chalk  cliff  of  Beachy  Head.  The  largest  town  is  Brighton  ;  the 
county  town  is  Lewes. 

Stuaex^Snih  Seaxe,  or  **  South  Saxons.' 

(i)  Brifl^ton  (180)  is  really  a  seaside  suburb  of  London.  It  is  rightly  called  "Lon- 
don-super-Mare."  In  fact,  the  whole  coast  is  strung  with  towns  which  are  supported 
by  London  visitors — ^WorOing,  Ewtbooxne,  HiMWngi  (with  St.  Leonards  running  into  it), 
etc  Not  far  from  Hastings  is  the  little  town  of  Battle,  near  which  the  ''Battle  of 
Hastings,"  more  correctly  the  Battle  of  Senlac,  was  fought  in  1066.  Duke  William 
landed  in  Pevensey  Bay — a  little  east  of  Eastbourne. 

(ii)  LewM  (12)  is  a  small  town  on  the  Sussex  Ouse. — Ohicherter,  in  the  extreme  west, 
is  a  cathedral  city. 

21.  Berksliire. — The  little  county  of  Berks  is  a  fertile  agricultural 
district,  the  northern  part  in  the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  the  southern 
in  the  Yale  of  Kennet.     Beading  is  the  county  town. 

(i)  BMdlaf  (50),  the  "Town  of  Biscuits,"  stands  at  the  Junction  of  the  Eennet 
with  the  Thames. 
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(ii)  WlndMT  Oaitte,  above  the  town  of  Windsor,  is  the  chief  rojral  residence  of  thd 
Soyereigns  of  England.— Waatec*,  the  birthplace  of  Alfred  the  Oreat,  king  of  Wessex, 
is  also  in  this  comity. 

22.  Hampaliire. — Hampshire  (or  Hants)  is  an  agricultural  county, 
with  low  chalk  hills  which  run  into  the  North  Downs, — a  plain  in 
the  middle,  which  is  a  continuation  of  Salisbury  Plain,  and  in  the 
south,  another  range  of  heights  which  runs  into  the  South  Downs. 
In  the  south-west  is  the  New  Forest.  The  largest  town  is  Portsmoiitli ; 
the  county  town  is  Winchester. 

Hampshire  is  short  for  SouOutmptonshire ;  the  legal  title  ie  *'  the  County  of  Southamptoii." 

(i)  Portnumtli  (140)~really  foor  strongly  fortified  towns  joined  into  one  (Portsea, 
Boathsea,  and  Landport  are  the  others) — is  the  greatest  naval  arsenal  in  the  kingdom. 

(ii)  SontluuBipto&  (60),  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  called  Sonthampton  Water,  is  a 
.large  port  for  passenger  steamers  to  all  parts  of  the  world.— WlndMsfctr  (16)  is  an 
ancient  cathedral  city,  with  a  great  public  school.  It  was  the  capital  of  Wessex,  and, 
for  a  time,  also  the  capital  of  England. 

(iii)  The  Iile  of  WU^t  forms  part  of  Hampshire.  It  is  a  lovely  and  fertile  island, 
and  has  been  called  the  "  Garden  of  England."  Newport^  Syd«>  Ventaor,  and  Oowm  are 
places  of  residence,  sea-bathing,  or  yachting  stations.  Near  Newi>ort  is  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  where  Charles  i.  was  imprisoned.    Osborne  is  one  of  the  Queen's  residences. 

(iv)  The  arm  of  the  sea  to  the  east  of  the  island  is  called  Bpithead ;  to  the  west, 
the  Solent.  The  isolated  rocks  to  the  west,  pared  down  by  the  sea  and  **  weathering," 
are  called  the  Needles. 

23.  Wiltsliire. — Wiltshire  (or  Wilts)  is  an  inland  agricultural  county, 
with  the  Marlborough  Downs  in  the  north,  and  a  wide  chalk  upland 
called  Salisbury  Plain,  in  the  south.  It  contains  the  head-waters  of  three 
drainage-systems  ;  and  sends  water  into  the  Thames  (by  the  Kennet), 
the  Severn,  and  the  English  Channel.  From  Inkpen  Beacon,  in 
the  east  of  the  county,  branch  out  four  ranges  of  hills  :  the  Chiltem 
Hills,  the  North  Downs,  the  South  Downs,  and  the  Dorsetshire 
Downs.     The  largest  town,  which  is  also  the  county  town,  is  Salisbury. 

(i)  Salisbury  (15)  is  a  cathedral  city,  on  the  Avon  of  Salisbury.  The  cathedral  is 
the  longest  in  England  and  has  the  highest  spire.  The  spire  is  404  ft.  high  (34  fL 
higher  than  St  Paul's). 

(ii)  "  West  of  England  cloth  "  is  made  at  Bradford,  Trowbridge,  etc. 

(iii)  On  Salisbury  Plain  stand  the  remains  of  an  old  Druid  open-air  temple — Stonshtng*. 
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24.  Dorsetshire. — Dorsetshire  is  an  agricultural  county,  with  a 
light  soil  and  a  thin  population.  (The  population  of  the  whole 
county  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Newcastle.)  It  consists  of  a  plain 
between  two  belts  of  downs.  The  popular  division  is  into  "  the 
sands,"  '*the  chalks,"  and  "the  clays."  The  largest  town  is 
Weymoath ;  the  county  town  is  DorcheBter. 

(i)  Weymonth  (14)  is  a  watering-place,  which  George  in.  made  fashionable.  It  has 
also  a  few  steam-packets.    Dorehector  (7)  was  an  old  Roman  town. 

(if)  Portlaad  Iile,  which  is  really  a  peninsula  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  long 
beach  of  shingle  called  COmiH  Bank,  has  large  quarries  of  good  building-stone ;  and 
contains  a  convict  prison.  The  "Trough  of  Poole,"  a  barren  waste,  yields  blue  clay 
for  the  Potteries  of  Staffordshire. 

Chesil  Bank  is  a  neck  of  laud  ten  miles  long—"  a  ridge  of  millions  of  loose  pebbles  "  (the  word 
CheM  is  foand  In  C%«{aea— JSa  or  island  of  c  .ie$il). 

25.  Devonshire. — Devonshire  is,  like  Yorkshire  and  Kent,  a  country 
in  itself.  In  the  north  is  the  high  moorland  called  Ezmoor,  which 
also  runs  into  Somerset ;  in  the  south  are  the  bare  granite  uplands  of 
Dartmoor.  The  low  grounds  are  very  fertile  ;  and  the  warm  moist 
climate  favours  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  Yale  of  Exeter  is  the 
most  fertile  part.  It  is  a  grazing,  an  orchard,  and  also  a  mining 
county.     The  largest  town  is  Plymontli ;  the  county  town  is  Exeter. 

(i)  Plynumtli  (80,  but  with  Devonport  and  Stonehovae,  which  are  next  it,  150) 
stands  on  the  noble  estuary  called  Plymouth  Sound,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
stations  for  our  Navy.  In.  £ront  of  the  Sound  is  a  breakwater  a  mile  long ;  and,  not 
fkr  off,  rises  Bddystone  Lighthouse. 

(ii)  Exeter  (40)  is  an  ancient  city,  built  before  the  Bomans  came,  with  a  beautiful 
cathedral.  It  is  the  ''CSapital  of  the  We?t."— Torqnay,  on  the  northern  horn  of 
Torbay,  is  a  very  warm  place  of  residence  for  invalids. 

(iii)  The  county  has  many  small  seaports,  both  on  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the 
Ehiglish  ChanneL  Thus  we  have  Exmonth  on  the  Eze;  Dartmonth  on  the  Dart; 
ffiid]B0iitb  on  the  Sid :  Banstaple  on  the  Tawe,  etc.  William  of  Orange  landed  in 
Torbay  in  1688. 

Tor  means  **pirc({eeting  roek."— Exeter  was  formerly  Bxaneeastert  the  cotter  (castra)  or  camp 
on  the  Eze. 

26.  Cornwall. — Cornwall  is  a  county  of  hills  and  rocks,  of  cliffs  and 
headlands,  of  "  sheltered  bays  and  white-beached  sandy  coves."  The 
soil  is  thin ;  the  chief  wealth  of  the  county  consists  in  its  fisheries 
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(pilchards)  and  its  mines.    The  old  Cornish  toast  was  ''  Fish,  tin,  and 
copper  ! "    The  largest  town  is  Penzance ;  the  connty  town  is  Bodmin. 

CtomiwalU'Com  ipeaZfta«— the  wealhoi  or  WeUk  (— fordgncn)  on  the  hom  or  pwiinwila.  Th«  old 
name  was  "  West  Wales."  The  Cornish  language,  akin  to  Welsh,  died  oat  only  last  oentnzy. 

(i)  Pensaaee  (15)— (the  word  means  '*  H0I7  Head")— is  the  most  westerly  borough 
in  England,  and  the  extreme  terminus  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 

(ii)  Bodmin  (6)  is  the  connty  town ;  but  Tmro  (11)  is  looked  npon  as  the  capital  of 
the  mining  district.  (The  tin  and  copper  imported  firom  America  and  Spain  have 
caused  the  abandonment  of  many  mines. )  Tjwmcertqn  is  also  a  mining  town.  TaimamSk 
is  one  of  the  noblest  harbours  in  the  country ;  but  it  is  too  far  firom  the  industrial 
centres  to  become  a  great  port.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  "  Land-Hemisphere"  of  tlw 
globe. 

(ill)  The  Bdlly  Idei,  off  the  coast,  send  early  vegetables  to  London. 


The  Midland  Counties. 


27.  Staffordshire. — Staffordshire  is  a  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
agricultural  county.  The  northern  part  contains  the  Potteries  Coal- 
field ;  the  middle  is  part  of  the  Central  Plain ;  the  south  contains 
the  coal-field  of  the  Black  Country.  The  largest  town  is  Wolver- 
hampton ;  the  county  town  is  Stafford. 

Stafford  \a^Staff  or  Stave-ford,  the  ford  on  the  Sow  (an  afl9aent  of  the  Trent)  that  needs  a  staiT 
to  cross  it  with.    Near  it  is  Staneford,  the  ford  crossed  on  stepping-stones. 

(i)  Wolverhampton  (85),  West  Bromwich,  Walsall,  Wednesbnry,  etc.,  are  all  engaged  in 
different  kinds  of  iron  manufactures.    Wol  verham  pton  is  the  centre  of  a  group  of  towns. 

(ii)  Bnrton-on-Trent,  in  the  east,  brews  immense  quantities  of  beer,  which  is  exjwrted 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

(iii)  In  the  Potteries,  seven  towns  stand  close  together,  the  best  known  of  which  are 
Hanley,  Stoke-npon-Trent,  andBnrslem,  and  all  of  which  are  engaged  in  "x>otting." 

(iv)  Stafford  (15),  the  county  town,  makes  boots  and  shoes.— LichlLeld,  a  cathedral 
city,  was  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

28.  Derhyshire. — Derbyshire  is  a  mining,  manufacturing,  and  agri- 
cultural county.  In  the  north  we  find  the  hilly  region  called  **  The 
Peak,"  which  is  the  end  of  the  Pennine  Chain  ;  the  east  forms  a  part 
of  the  Leeds  and  Nottingham  Coal-field  ;  and  the  south  is  a  rolling 
pastoral  country,  which  forms  part  of  the  Central  Plain.      There 
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are  many  lead  and  iron  mines  in  the  county.     The  largest  town, 
which  also  is  the  county  town,  is  Derby. 

(i)  Deti>y  iM'M'Deorby,  the  by  (town)  of  Deer.    In  Old  English  deer  meant  tmj  wild  beast 

(ii)  "  The  Peak  "  is  not  a  pedkt  ^t  a  high  monntainons  limestone  coontry,  with  yast  caveins  and 
nndeigronnd  rivers. 

(i)  Deirby  (100),  on  the  Derwent  (a  tributary  of  the  Trent),  is  a  seat  of  the  silk  manu- 
factures.   The  first  silk-mill  was  established  here  in  1717. 

(ii)  caoMop  (20)  is  the  centre  of  large  cotton- works. — Cheitaxfleld  has  manufactures 
in  wool,  cotton,  and  silk. — Matlock  and  Bnzton  are  noted  for  hot  mineral  springs. 

29.  Nottinghamslilre. — The  county  of  Notts  is  a  long  belt  of  low- 
rolling  country,  traversed  by  the  Trent.  The  largest  town  is  Not- 
tiTigliam,  which  is  also  the  county  town. 

(i)  Hottiiifl^uun  (260)}  on  the  Trent,  is  the  centre  of  lace-making  in  England,  and  also 
manufactures  hosiery,  etc. — Newark  and  Workaop  are  also  busy  manufacturing  towns. 

(ii)  The  Forest  of  Sherwood,  in  the  west  of  the  county,  famous  for  the  exploits  of  Robin 
Hood,  is  a  remnant  of  the  primeval  forest  that  once  covered  almost  the  whole  county. 

30.  Worcestersliire. — Worcestershire  is  a  grazing  county  in  the 
central  valley  of  the  Severn.  The  north  has  coal  and  iron  mines,  and 
forms  part  of  the  "  Black  Country "  ;  in  the  west  are  the  Malvern 
Hills ;  and  the  south  is  famous  for  its  orchards  and  hop-gardens. 
Dndley  is  the  largest  town ;  the  county  town  is  Worcester. 

(i)  Dudley  (50)  stands  on  the  South  Staffordshire  Coal-field,  and  is  engaged  in  the 
coal  and  iron  trade  and  hardware  manufactures.— Siddennincter  makes  carpets; 
Stonrliridge,  glass  and  pottery  ;  Z)roitwich,  salt,  from  its  brine-springs. 

(ii)  Worcester  (35),  a  beautiful  town  on  the  Severn,  has  a  cathedral,  and  is  famous 
for  its  blue  porcelain.  Cromwell  gained  a  victory  here  over  Charles  ii.  in  1651 — 
IbJveni  is  a  lovely  place  of  residence  for  invalids.    The  air  is  clear  and  bracing. 

**  Bound  about  the  Malvern  Hill 
A  man  may  live  as  long  as  he  will." 

(iii)  EveduuB,  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  fought  in  1265,  in 
which  Earl  Simon  de  Montfort  fell. 

31.  Warwidcabire. — This  county — the  central  county  of  England 
— ^lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Midland  Plain,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Avon  of  Warwick— a  tributary  of  the  Severn.    In  the  north  is  a 
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small  coal-field,  and  this  part  is  one  of  the  busiest  manofiactaring 
districts  in  England.  Birmlngbam  is  the  largest  town;  the  county 
town  is  Warwick. 

(i)  Binninglum  (460)  is  the  third  largest  town  in  England  and  the  greatest  hard- 
ware manufkctoring  town  in  the  world.  It 
makes  anything,  from  a  pin  or  a  steel-pen 
to  a  hnndred-ton  gun  or  a  man-of-war^s 
anchor. 

(ii)  OovtatiT  (50),  which  nsed  to  make  silk 
ribbons,  has  now  tamed  its  eno^es  to 
bicycles,  tricycles,  watches,  and  docks.— 
Leamlagton  is  a  pleasnre-town,  mnch  affected 
by  Americans.— B»ilb7  has  a  famons  public 
school. 

(iii)  Warwick  (11),  on  the  Upper  Avon,  the 
county  town,  has  a   magnificent  baronial 
castle. — Stratford-oa-Avoa  was    the    birth- 
place of  William  Shakespeare,  in  1564.— At 
EdgvUn,  in  the  south-east,  Charles  i.  fought  a  battle  in  1642. 

32.  LelcestersMre. — This  is  an  agricultural  county,  with  consider- 
able manufactures.  It  lies  in  the  Central  Plain,  but  contains  some 
hilly  and  rocky  ground  in  Chamwood  Forest.  In  the  north-west  is 
the  small  coal-field  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  The  largest  town,  which 
is  also  the  county  town,  is  Leicester. 

Leicester  was  a  fortified  Boman  town ;  and  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  LegionU  CoBtra^Vbe 
Camp  of  the  Legion.  ^ 

(i)  Leicester  (170),  on  the  Soar,  is  a  great  centre  for  woollen  manufkctures,  boots 
and  shoes,  etc. — ^Loofl^oroofl^  is  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery. 

(ii)  Boiworth  Field,  where  Richard  in.  fell  in  1485,  in  the  last  battle  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  lies  a  few  miles  west  of  Leicester. — From  Bardon  Hill,  the  highest  point  in 
Chamwood  Forest,  you  can  see  right  across  England,  from  the  Welsh  Hills  on  the 
west  to  Lincoln  Cathedral  in  the  east. 
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33.  Rutland. — Rutland  is  the  smallest  county  in  England.    It  is  a 
farming  county,  and  grows  good  wheat.    The  county  town  is  Oaldiam. 

Butland^Red  Land. 
Uppingham  is  famous  for  its  public  school. 
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34.  Northamptonsliire. — Northamptonshire,  a  rolling  country  with 
a  fertile  soil,  consists  chiefly  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nen.  The  north  is 
fen-land.    Northampton,  the  largest  town,  is  also  the  county  town. 

(i)  HortluuBpton  (60),  on  the  Nen,  is  the  boot  and  shoe  making  town  of  England. 
Ketterlac,  WeUlngboroai^  and  other  towns,  also  make  shoes.— Naieby,  where  Cromwell 
gained  a  victory  in  1645,  is  abont  twelve  miles  from  Northampton. 

(ii)  P0t«rboroii|^  (25)  has  a  beantifal  cathedral,  in  which  Catherine,  the  first  wife  of 
Henry  viii.,  and  Mary  Qaeen  of  Scots,  were  buried ;  but  the  body  of  the  Scottish 
Queen  was  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey  by  her  son  in  1612. 

35.  HnntingdonBliire. — Huntingdonshire  (or  Hunts)  is  a  gently- 
undulating  dairy  county,  with  flat  fen-lands  in  the  north.  The 
population  of  the  whole  county  is  only  half  that  of  Brighton.  The 
county  town  is  Huntingdon ;  and  it  is  also  the  largest  town. 

Huntingdon  (7),  on  the  great  Ouse,  was  the  birthplace  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (1599). 

36.  Bedfordsliire. — Bedfordshire  (or  Beds)  is  a  small  agricultural 
county,  with  some  flat  fen-land.     The  county  town  is  Bedford. 

Bedford  (20),  on  the  Oreat  Ouse,  was  the  birthplace  of  John  Bunyan  in  1628.  It  has 
an  excellent  Qrammar  School.— Luton  and  Dvnitable  manufacture  straw-plait. 

37.  Oxfordshire. — Oxfordshire  is  an  agricultural  county.  It  con- 
sists of  a  long  strip  of  land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  with  the 
chalk  range  of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  which  are  richly  wooded,  in  the 
south.    The  county  town  is  Oxford. 

(i)  Oxford  (40),  on  the  Thames,  has  one  of  the  two  great  Universities  of  England. 
It  is  also  a  bishopric ;  its  Cathedral  is  Christ  Church  College  Chapel.  The  city  itself, 
with  its  noble  college-buildings,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

(ii)  Woodftock  was  once  a  royal  manor.— Chalgrove  Held,  in  this  county,  was  the 
place  where  John  Hampden  received  his  death-wound  in  a  skirmish  (in  164S). 

38.  Bucklnglianisliire. — Buckinghamshire  (or  Bucks)  is  a  dairy 
county.  It  has  chalk  hills — the  Chiltems— in  the  south  ;  the  rich 
Vale  of  Aylesbury  in  the  centre  ;  while  the  northern  part  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Great  Ouse.    BucTringham  is  the  county  town. 

(i)  Backingham  (4X  on  the  Oreat  Ouse,  is  a  quiet  country  town.— Ayleibiiry  (7)  makes 
condensed  milk. 


([1]  Etna,  an  ttia  Tluimes.  tight  apposite  Wlndior,  !•  th«  gnateat  patuis  Khool  in 
ficglima.  Xtay  of  oiu  gre^t  BUtesmen,  uiii  eoma  of  oni  gmt  poati  (Baj  uiDiig 
otliBrB)  were  edno&teil  Uiero.    The  iifliool  w»s  fonndod  by  Hbdij  tl  In  1«0. 

39.  HarUoTdttiiie. — Hertfordshire  (or  Herts)  b  a  chalk  district^ 
with  uplanda  in  the  Boutli.  It  grows  a  good  deal  of  com.  It 
also  possesses  small  indnstries  in  paper-making  and  straT-pIaiting. 
The  county  town  is  Hertrord  ;  the  largest  town  is  St.  llMns. 

H*niisd(T)iBaprettTlitUe  town  on  tiie  Lis.— M.  Alkui  (ID)  ii  now  the  «e«  of  n 
blihop,  uid  oHea  its  larger  population  to  its  nearneaa  to  London.  (A  Boman  soldier, 
Albaniu,  was  the  first  matyi  to  OIirietiBOitf  in  Great  Britain.)— BuaM,  almoit  a 
snbnrb  of  London,  was  the  gcene  of  a  battle  in  UTi,  in  whidi  tbe  Earl  of  Warwlek, 
Uie  "  King-maker,"  was  Bliiu. 


—Middlesex  is  the  second  smallest  county  in  Eng. 
land.  It  is  only  one-fifth  the  size  of  Kent.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
moat  densely  peopled  counties ;  for  it  contains  by  fair  the  largest 
part  of  LoHDOK.  It  is  low  and  level  towards  the  Thames  ;  bnt,  in 
the  north,  it  has  many  picturesque  hills,  among  which  are  Harrow 
Hill  and  Hampatead  Heath.  The  county  town  is  Brentiord — a  small 
town  on  the  Brents 


(i)  The  pDpulati 


VI.  The  Welsh  Counties. 

1.  DlTlalonB  of  Wales. — The  Principality  of  Wales  is  usually  divided 
nto  IToTtti  Wales  and  Soutb  Wales,  each  containing  six  counties. — 
rhe  six  counties  of  North  Wales  are ;  Anflasea,  Camarron,  IWaUcti, 
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and  FUnt ;  Merioneth  and  Montgomery. — The  six  counties  of  South 
Wales  are :  Cardigan  and  Radnor ;  Pembroke,  Carmarthen,  and 
Brecknock ;  and,  in  the  farthest  south,  Glamorgan. 

2.  Anglesea. — This  county  is  an  island,  which  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  Menai  Strait.  It  has  a  small  coal-field.  Holyhead, 
on  Holy  Island,  is  the  largest  town  ;  the  county  town  is  Beaumaris. 

Angle8ea=:the  ea  or  island  of  the  Angles,  a  name  which  was  given  to  it  when  it  was  conquered  hy 
the  English  in  the  9th  century. 

Holybead  is  the  packet-station,  on  the  North  Western  Railway  system,  for  Dublin. 

3.  Camarron. — This  county  contains  the  highest  ranges  and  the 
grandest  scenery  in  Wales.  The  highest  point  is  Snowdon  (3571  ft.). 
The  county  town  is  Carnarvon  ;  the  largest  town  is  Llandudno. 

(i)  Carnarvon  has  a  noble  castle,  where  Edward  ii.—the  first  "  Prince  of  Wales  "— 
was  bom  in  1284.— The  castle  at  Conway,  near  Llandudno,  is  one  of  those  which 
were  built  by  Edward  i.  to  keep  down  Wales. 

(ii)  LUmdndiio,  at  the  foot  of  Great  Orme's  Head,  is  a  bathing-place  frequented  by 
people  from  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. — There  are  large  slate-quarries  near  Bangor, 
vhich  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric. 

4.  Denbighshire. — ^Denbigh  is  a  hilly  county,  with  a  coal-field  in 
the  north-east.  It  has  also  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  slate.  The 
county  town  is  Denbigh  ;  the  largest  town  is  Wrexham. 

DenM^  stands  in  the  quiet  agricultural  Vale  of  Glwyd ;  Wrexham  is  the  centre  of 
a  busy  mining  district. 

5.  Flintshire. — This  county  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee  and  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.  A  rich  coal-field  lies 
between  the  towns  of  Mold  and  Flint.  There  are  also  mines  of  iron, 
zinc,  and  lead.    Holsrwell  is  the  largest ;  Mold  is  the  county  town. 

HolyweU  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  coal  district. 

6.  Merioneth. — Merionethshire  is  a  tract  of  wild  hilly  ground,  from 
which  the  peak  of  Cader  Idris  towers  to  the  height  of  about  3000  ft 
— with  other  high  summits  near  it— over  Bala  Lake,  the  largest  shceb 
of  water  in  Wales.    DoIgeUy  is  the  largest ;  Bala  is  the  county  town. 

DolfftUj  makes  Welsh  flanneL 
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7.  MontgomeryBbire. — This  county  is  a  hilly  district,  which  contains 
mines  of  lead  and  copper ;  quarries  of  stone  and  slate.  More  lead  is 
mined  here  than  in  any  other  Welsh  county.  Montgomery  contains 
the  head- waters  of  the  Severn  and  the  Wye.  Welsbpool  is  the  largest, 
Montgomery  the  county  town. 

Welihpool,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Severn,  has  a  laxge  trade  in  Welsh 
flannels.    lContgomer7  also  stands  on  the  Severn. 

8.  Cardiganshire. — This  county  is  a  fine  sweep  of  land  round 
Cardigan  Bay  ;  low  on  the  coast ;  then  with  high  uplands ;  last  with 
mountain-ranges,  the  highest  point  in  which  is  Plinlimmon.  There 
are  mines  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper.  Alierystwitli  is  the  largest  town ; 
Cardigan  is  the  county  town. 

Aberystwifh  is  a  bathing-place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ystwith.— Owdigan  is  a  fishing- 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teify. 

Aber  1b  a  Celtic  word  meaning  mouth.    We  have  the  word  In  Abergele,  Benoide  (— Aherwlek),  ete. 

9.  Radnor. — This  county  lies  mostly  in  the  basin  of  the  Wye,  and 
is  a  district  of  elevated  pastoral  moorland.  It  is  the  most  thinly 
peopled  county  in  South  Britain.  The  largest  town  is  Frestelgn, 
which  is  also  the  county  town. 

Presteign  has  a  population  under  3000. 

10.  Pembrokeshire. — Pembrokeshire  is  a  peninsula  bounded  by  the 
sea  on  every  side  except  the  east.  It  is  a  county  of  low  hills.  A 
long  narrow  strip  of  coal-field  runs  through  it.  In  the  south  is  the 
magnificent  natural  harbour  of  Milford  Haveu.  The  county  town 
is  Pembroke,  which  is  also  the  largest. 

(i)  Pembroke,  like  the  other  chief  towns,  stands  on  Milford  Haven.  St.  David's  is 
the  cathedral  city  of  the  county. 

(ii)  Milford  Haven  has  so  many  branches,  arms  and  roadsteads,  that  there  are 
sheltering  places  from  every  wind  that  blows.  Nelson  thought  it  the  finest  harbour  in 
the  world  ;  and  it  would  hold  easily  the  whole  of  the  British  Navy. 

11.  Carmarthenshire. — This  county,  the  largest  in  Wales,  consists 
chiefly  of  the  Valley  of  the  Towy.     Part  of  the  county  stands  on  the 
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great  coal-field  of  South  Wales.    Uanelly  is  the  largest ;  Carmartlien 
the  county  town. 

UaaeUy  is  a  port  which  ships  coal,  iron,  and  copper. 

12.  Breclmock. — Brecknockshire  (or  Brecon)  is  an  elevated  pastoral 
district  lying  along  the  head-waters  of  the  Wye  and  Usk.  It  also 
touches  the  northern  edge  of  the  South  Wales  Coal-field.  Brecon,  on 
the  Usk,  is  the  county  town. 

13.  OlamorgaiLSliire. — The  northern  part  of  this  county  is  hilly  ; 
the  south — the  "  Garden  of  Wales  " — is  level  and  very  fertile.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  populous  and  most  wealthy  of  all  the  counties  of 
Wales  ;  and  it  is  the  only  county  in  Wales  with  large  towns.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  most 
extensive  and  important  coal-field  in  Great  Britain — the  South  Wales 
Coal-field — '^the  largest  storehouse  of  coal  and  ironstone  in  this 
island."  It  fills  an  area  of  1000  square  miles.  The  Vale  of  Taff  is 
the  chief  mining  and  manufacturing  district.  The  largest  town  is 
Cardiff,  which  is  also  the  county  town,  and  the  chief  seaport  of  the 
whole  of  Wales. 

(1)  Cardiir  (130)  is  a  town  that  has  grown  with  immense  rapidity.  In  this  respect 
it  ranks  with  Middlesborough,  Birkenhead,  and  Barrow-in-Fomess.  It  ships 
large  quantities  of  coal. 

(ii)  Uerthyr  TydTil  (95),  the  second  largest  town  in  Wales,  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  South  Wales  Coal-field,  and  manufEustures  large  quantities  of  steel. 

(iii)  Swansea  (70),  on  Swansea  Bay,  the  third  largest  town  in  Wales,  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  copper-smelting.  It  is  cheaper  to  bring  the  copper  to  the  coal,  than  to 
carry  the  coal  to  the  copper.  Hence  ships  bring  copper  ore  here  from  Spain,  South 
America,  etc.,  etc.    Swansea  is  also  a  seaport. 

14.  Tlie  Isle  of  Man. — The  Isle  of  Man  lies  in  the  Irish  Sea,  almost 
equidistant  from  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  It  is  about  one- 
fifth  smaller  than  Middlesex ;  but  the  population  is  under  60,000. 
A  mountain-range  fills  the  larger  part  of  the  island ;  and  the  highest 
summit  is  Snaefell  (2024  ft.).  There  are  a  few  lead-mines ;  but  the 
chief  industries  are  agriculture  and  fishing.  The  largest  town  is 
Douglas,  which  is  also  the  capital 

The  old  name  for  Man  wae  Jfona  (which  was  also  the  ancient  name  for  Anglesea).— iSn(w/eZ{  in 
Norse  for  Snow-hitt,  Han  was  at  one  time  a  iNurt  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdom  of  the 
*'  Southern  Isles." 
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(i)  DonglM  is  a  well-known  bathing-place.^The  other  towns  are  OMttttowm  (the 
former  capital),  SaniMy,  and  PeeL    Feel  is  the  headquarters  of  the  herring  fishery. 

(ii)  ICaax  is  a  dialect  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Celtic  language.  It  is  like  Gaelic— 
the  language  spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Manx  is  not  taught  in  any  of  the 
schools,  and  will  probably  soon  become  extinct 

15.  The  Cliaimel  Islands. — These  islands  are,  geograpMcally  con- 
sidered, a  part  of  France  ;  but  they  have  been  attached  to  the  king- 
dom of  England  since  Duke  William  of  Normandy  began  to  reign  in 
this  country  (1066).  The  largest  and  best-known  islands  are  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Aldemey,  and  Sarlc.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  about  one- 
half  that  of  Eutland;  and  the  population  is  under  90,000.  The 
language  spoken  is  Old  Norman-French.  The  climate  is  warm ;  and 
fine  fruits  flourish  on  the  islands.  Guernsey  pears  are  famous.  The 
two  largest  towns  are  St.  Helier  and  St  Pierre. 

(i)  St.  Helier  is  the  capital  of  Jersey, 
(ii)  The  capital  of  Guernsey  is  St.  Flem. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Introdnctory. — Scotland  is  the  part  of  Gre&t  Britain  which  lies 
north  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  the  Tweed.  It  is  a  much  more 
mountainous  country  than  England  ;  and  the  northern  part  of  it 
resembles  Scandinavia  in  its  scenery,  its  coast  line,  and  the  large 
number  of  its  islands. 

Scotland  (="  Land  of  the  Scots")  received  its  name  from  an  Irish  tribe  who  settled 
in  the  Mnll  of  Gantire  in  the  6th  century.  The  older  name  was  Albya  (=-the  "  land 
of  white  heights  ") ;  and  the  Romans  called  the  country  OaladonU. 

2.  Boundaries. — Scotland  is  bounded  : — 

1.  H.  and  W. — ^By  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

2.  ^— By  the  North  Sea. 

3.  8.— By  Eni^and  and  the  Irlah  Sea. 

(i)  The  line  between  England  and  Scotland  is  formed  by  the  Solway  Firth,  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  and  the  Tweed. 

(ii)  The  sonth-west  of  Scotland  lies  opposite  Lreland. 

(lii)  The  east  of  Scotland  lies  opposite  Denmark  and  Norway. 

3.  Size. — The  area  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland  is  about  half  that  of 
England.  The  area  of  Scotland  with  its  islands  is  a  little  more  than 
half  that  of  England  and  Wales. 

(i)  The  area  of  the  mainland  amounts  to  over  26,000  square  miles. 

(ii)  With  the  islands,  the  area  is  29,820  square  miles. 
(iii)  The  islands  number  788,  of  which  600  are  uninhabited, 
(iv)  The  longest  line,  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway  to  Dunnet  Head,  is  288  miles. 

(v)  The  breadth  varies  from  175  miles  to  82  miles. 

4.  Bliape. — The  coast  line  is  extremely  long  in  comparison  with  the 

size  of  the  country.    It  reaches  the  high  total  of  2500  miles,  which 

gives  one  mile  of  coast  line  to  every  12  square  miles  of  area.    Thus 
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there  is  no  part  of  the  country  that  is  more  than  40  miles  from  sea- 
water. 

(i)  The  coast  line  is  700  miles  longer  than  the  coast  of  England— a  country  nrnch 
larger. 

(ii)  Greece,  Norway,  and  Denmark  are  the  only  three  countries  in  Europe  that  have 
as  long  a  comparative  coast  line. 

(iii)  The  most  northerly  point  is  Dannet  Head ;  the  most  sontherly,  the  XoU  of 
Ctelloway ;  the  most  easterly,  Baehaa  Hen ;  and  the  most  westerly,  iLrdnamnrduui  Poliik. 

5.  The  North  Coast — The  North  Coast  is  composed  of  hard  roeks, 
— is  wild,  rugged,  cleft  with  deep  fissures,  and  varied  by  high  and 
bold  headlands. 

(i)  The  chief  openings  are :  Dnnnet  Bay  and  Loeh  Erlboll. 
(ii)  The  chief  capes  are :  Ihumet  Head  and  Cape  Wtath. 


6.  The  East  and  West  Coasts. — The 
are  very  striking ;  and  it  may  be  well 

The  East  Coait 

1.  Is  somewhat    like  the  east  coast  of 

England. 

2.  Is   formed   of    soft    sandstones   and 

clays. 

S.  Is  very  regular  and  little  indented. 


4.  Is  generally  low  and  shelving. 

5.  Has  very  few  islands. 

6.  Has  a  gradual  slope  with  long  rivers. 

7.  The  openings  have  the  Scandinavian 

name  of  Firth. 

8.  The  headlands  have  the  Scandinavian 

name  of  Ness. 


1. 


contrasts  between  these  coasts 
to  set  them  forth  in  order. 

The  Wert  Coatt 
Is  very  like  the  coast  of  Norway. 


2.  Is  formed  of  hard  rocks. 


3.  Is  highly  irregular,  and  has  very  deep 

indentations. 

4.  Is  like  a  mountain-wall. 

5.  Is  guarded  by  a  double  row  of  islands. 

6.  Has  a  steep  slope  with  short  rivers. 

7.  The  openings  are  called  by  the  Celtic 

name  Lo(^. 

8.  The  headlands  have  the  Celtic  name  of 

Midi. 


7.  The  East  Coast. — The  East  Coast  is  in  general  low  and  mono- 
tonous ;  but  it  is  marked  by  bold  headlands,  which  are  the  ends  of 
mountain-ranges  or  of  mountain-spurs  running  out  into  the  sea. 

(i)  The  chief  openings  are  :  Dornoch  Firth ;  Oromarty  Firth ;  Moray  Firth ;  the  Firth  of 
Tay ;  and  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
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(ii)  The  chief  headlands  are :  Dvncuuby  Ee«d  (in  Caithness) ;  T«rb«t  Ken  (in 
Cromarty) ;  Zlnaalrd  Head  (in  Aberdeenshire) ;  Bnchan  Hen  (in  Aberdeenshire) ;  Baddon 
Hen  (in  Forfiur) ;  Fife  Hen ;  and  St.  Abb's  Bead  (in  Berwickshire). 

8.  The  West  Coast — The  West  Coast  is  distinguished  by  deep- 
drawn  sea-lochs  (most  of  them  trending  to  the  north-west),  by  rocky 
shores,  long  peninsulas,  and  steep  headlands. 

(i)  The  chief  openings  are :  Loch  Broom  (in  Ross-shire) ;  Loch  Linnh^  (which  is  con- 
tinned  into  Loch  Eil  and  the  Caledonian  Canal) ;  Loch  Fyne  ;  the  Zlrth  of  (Syde  (which 
is  connected  with  Loch  Long) ;  and  Loch  Byan  (in  Wigtownshire). 

(ii)  The  chief  capes  are :  Ardnamnrchan  Point ;  the  MvU  of  Oantlre  (both  in  Argyll- 
shire) ;    MvU  of  Galloway ;  and  Borrow  Head  (both  in  Wigtownshire). 

9.  Islands. — North  Britain  has  a  very  much  larger  number  of 
islands  on  its  coasts  than  South  Britain ;  and  these  islands  lie 
mainly  in  the  north  and  west.  The  western  groups  form  a  strong 
double  breakwater  against  the  violence  of  the  Atlantic  billows.  The 
whole  may  be  divided  into  four  systems :  The  Orkneys ;  the  Sbet- 
lands  ;  the  Heturides ;  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde  Islands. 

(i)  The  Ozkaeys  lie  north  of  Great  Britain.  The  largest  is  Pomona  (or  Mainland) ;  and 
the  chief  town  is  Kizkwall. 

(ii)  The  Bhetlandi  lie  north-east  of  the  Orkneys.  The  largest  is  Mainland ;  and  the 
chief  town  is  Lerwick. 

Most  of  the  names  of  the  ialaiids  in  these  groups  end  in  a.  This  is  a  form  of  the  Norse  word  oe 
—idand.  Thos  SandwSand  Aland;  Wutra'=WMt  UUmd,  etc.  Other  names  aie 
»taek»,  Bkerriea,  and  holmi. 

(iii)  The  Eebrides  are  composed  of  the  Inner  and  the  Outer  Hebrides.  The  Inner 
Hebrides  lie  close  to  the  coast,  and  are  mostly  masses  of  volcanic  rock.  The  largest 
are  Skye,  MnU,  Jnra,  and  Ua.  "Skye  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  islands  of  the 
Hebrides,  with  serrated  ridges,  streets  of  lava,  cup-shaped  caldrons,  silvery  cataracts, 
mountain-lakes,  and  spar  caverns."  The  islets  of  lona  and  Stalb,  west  of  Mull,  are 
famous— the  former  for  its  remains  of  Early  Irish  Christianity,  the  latter  for  its 
basaltic  pillars  and  cavern  (Sta/o=a  or  isle  of  staves).  The  Outer  Hebrides  lie  farther 
out,  but  still  parallel  with  the  coast ;  and  the  largest  are  Lewia-and-Harria ;  North  Uist 
and  Boath  mat. 

(iv)  The  largest  island  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  is  Arraa  It  is  a  mountainous  island, 
and  its  highest  summit  is  Goat  Fell— the  highest  peak  in  South  Scotland.  To  the 
north  of  Anar.  lies  Bute,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  lovely  and  winding 
arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Kyles  of  Bute. 
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10.  Straits. — Amid  so  many  islands  and  peninsulas,  with  bo  many 
openings  into  the  land,  there  must  be  many  straits^  channels,  sonnds, 
and  sea-passages  for  ships.  The  most  frequented  channel  is  the  Norfili 
Cliannel,  between  Cantire  and  Ireland. 


The  others  are :  Pmitlaiid  Firtli,  hetween  the  mainland  and  the  Orkneys ;  the 
of  Bleat,  hetween  Skye  and  the  mainland ;  the  Bouid  of  Van,  between  Mnll  and  Monrem ; 
the  Bonad  of  Jvra ;  the  North  Kinoh  and  the  Little  mBch,  between  the  Outer  Hebrides 
and  the  mainland. 

11.  The  Build  of  Scotland. — Scotland  consists  of  a  northern  moun- 
tain-mass, a  lowland  plain,  and  a  southern  region  of  uplands.  The 
highest  ranges  lie,  as  in  England,  in  the  west  of  the  country  ;  but  the 
general  direction  of  these  ranges  is  at  right  angles  to  the  Pennine 
Range,  or  from  west  to  east. 

(i)  The  northern  mountain-mass,  or  WigWandi,  lie  between  the  Fentland  Firth  and 
the  Lowland  Plain. 

(ii)  The  Lowland  Plain  merely  fiUs  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  mountain-systems 
of  the  north  with  the  hills  of  the  south ;  and  it  varies  in  breadth  firom  80  to  60  mnes. 

(iii)  The  Bonthom  Uplaadi  lie  between  the  Lowland  Plain  and  th^Oheviot  ffills. 

12.  The  Mountains. — A  line  drawn  from  Stonehaven  (in  Kincardine- 
shire) to  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  would  form  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands  ;  but  the  whole  mountain-mass  is  deft  in  two 
by  the  long,  deep,  and  narrow  fissure  of  Olemnore,  which  runs  from 
Loch  Eil  to  Inverness.  The  mountain-regions  north  of  the  Tay  may 
be  divided  into  two  systems  :  the  Northern  System  and  the  Central 
System.     The  Southern  Uplands  lie  south  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

(i)  The  Northern  System  includes  all  the  mountain-ranges  north  of  Glenmore.  The 
highest  summit  is  Uaam-Suil  (3862  ft.). 

(ii)  The  Central  System  contains  a  large  number  of  ranges,  generally  running  east 
and  west;  and  the  most  widely  known  range  is  the  flrainplans,  The  highest 
mountain  is  Ben  Nevis  (4406  ft.))  which  is  also  the  highest  summit  in  the  three 
kingdoms  ;  and  the  second  highest  is  Ben  ICacdhnl  (4000  ft.).  Other  high  peaks 
are  Cairngorm,  Ben  More  (= Great  Ben) ;  and,  coming  down  to  the  south-west  of  Perth- 
shire, we  find  Ben  Led!  (=Hill  of  God),  and  Ben  Lomond,  on  the  edge  of  the  picturesque 
district  called  the  Trossachs. 

'•  Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds  confusedly  hurl'd, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world." 
South  of  the  Grampians  are  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Bidlawi  and  the  OeUk. 
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(iii)  The  BovUitm  l^plandi  contain  a  number  of  low  ranges,  the  best  known  of  which 
are  the  Hoflkt  EUIi,  the  Lowthen,  the  Hoorfooti,  and  the  Lammennoort.  The  highest 
peak  in  the  whole  system  is  Uonat  Uerriek  (2764  ft.). 

(iv)  There  is  a  continuous  belt  of  high  ground  between  Cape  Wrath  and  Loch 
Lomond.  This  forms  the  great  "wind-and- water-parting"  of  the  country.  In  old 
days  it  had  the  name  of  Drmnalbyn,  or  the  Backbone  of  Albyn  (=Scotland). 

13.  Plains. — There  is  properly  only  one  plain  in  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land— the  Lowland  Plain,  which  lies  between  the  Grampians  and  the 
Southern  Uplands.  The  most  clearly  marked  section  of  this  plain  is 
Stratlunore  (=the  Great  Valley),  which  lies  between  the  Grampians 
on  the  north,  and  the  Ochils  and  Sidlaws  on  the  south.  There  are 
also  many  minor  low  plains  along  the  coast. 

(i)  The  best  known  of  the  minor  plains  are :  the  Plain  of  ^ftfifh'^^ffff ;  the  Plain  or 
Cromarty  (along  the  Cromarty  Firth) ;  and  the  Plain  of  tho  Forth-and-Olyde. 

The  great  Ttoman  wall  of  Antonlniu  ran  fhrotigh  this  plain.  It  was  erected  to  keep  ont  the 
barbarians  of  the  North.  "  This  r^on,  formerly  of  such  strategic  importance,  has,  owing 
to  its  vicinity  to  two  seas,  its  small  elevation,  and  the  riches  of  its  soil  and  subsoil,  become 
one  of  the  most  prosperons  of  Oreat  Britain,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  world.  Bdinburgfa 
and  Glasgow  are  the  two  sentinels  of  this  Scotch  isthmus.  It  was  the  action  of  the  ancient 
glaciers  which  destroyed  the  more  solid  rocks,  and  spread  their  waste  over  the  plain,  thns 
creating  the  most  fertUe  soil  to  be  met  with  in  all  Britain."— BfcLUS. 

(ii)  The  most  level  part  of  the  Lowland  Plain  is  the  Carae  of  Stirling,  which  is  the 
alluvial  plain  of  the  lower  Forth.    It  is  as  level  as  a  bowling-green. 

14.  Riyere. — The  watershed  of  Scotland  being  near  the  west  coast, 
the  rivers  of  the  eastern  slope  are  much  the  longest.  The  most 
famous  are  the  Tweed,  Forth,  Tay,  Dee,  Spey,  and  Ness.  The  largest 
on  the  western  slope  are  the  Clyde  and  Asrr. 

(1)  The  Tweed  is  the  boundary  river  of  Scotland.    It  is  fomous  for  salmon. 

(ii)  The  Forth  is  a  short  river ;  but  its  estuary  (which  begins  at  Alloa)  makes  it  the 
second  greatest  commercial  river  of  Scotland.  Both  sides  of  the  estuary  have  large 
numbers  of  ports,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  Leith. 

(iii)  The  Tay  is  the  largest  river  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  navi- 
gable to  Perth ;  but  by  for  the  greatest  port  on  its  banks  is  Ihindee. 

(iv)  The  Dee  has  a  higher  source  than  any  other  river  in  Great  Britain.  It  rises 
on  a  flank  of  Cairngorm.  In  its  upper  valley  stands  Balmoral.  At  its  mouth  stands 
Aberdeen  (=DeemouthX  between  the  Dee  and  the  Don. 

(v)  The  "thundering  Spey"  is  the  most  rapid  of  Scottiah  rivers. 

(vi)  The  Kea  is  the  outflow  of  Loch  Ness.  inTemen  (=Nessmouth)  stands  at  the 
month  of  it. 
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(vii)  The  Clyde  is  the  first  commercial  river  of  ScotUmd,  and  takes  rank  with  the 
Mersey  and  the  Thames.  Its  lower  basin  "  forms  one  vast  town  of  mining  works,  and 
Ikctories  for  iron,  silk,  wool,  and  cotton."  Between  Glasgow  and  Greenock  it  is  the 
greatest  shipbuilding  river  in  the  world. 

15.  Lakes. — The  lakes  of  Scotland  are  renowned  for  their  pictur- 
esque beauty.  Most  of  them  lie  in  mountain-vaUeys,  and  are  there- 
fore of  a  long  and  narrow  shape.  The  three  largest  are :  Lodh  Lomond ; 
Loch  Awe ;  and  Loch  Ness.  Other  famous  lakes  are  Lodh  Tay ;  Loch 
Uaree ;  and  Loch  Katrine  ;  and,  in  the  lowlands,  Loch  Leven. 

(1)  Loch  Lomond  is  the  largest  lake  (45  square  miles)  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  "the 
form  of  a  thin  wedge  driven  np  into  the  heart  of  the  monntain*masses." 

(ii)  Loch  Maree  is  sarronnded  by  high  and  ragged  mountain-walls. 

(iii*>  Loeh  Katrino  lies  in  the  Trossachs,  looking,  in  the  evening  light,  "one  burnished 
cheet  of  living  gold."    It  is  the  scene  of  Walter  Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

16.  Climate. — The  climate  of  Scotland  is  colder  and  damper 
than  that  of  England.  It  has  a  long  winter  (*'  winter  lingering  chills 
the  lap  of  May")  and  a  cold  summer.  The  west  coast  and  the 
mountain  districts  are  much  rainier  than  the  east  coast  and  the 
regions  of  the  Lowlands  ;  and  the  long  coast-line  gives  openings  for 
the  warm  and  moist  sea-breezes.  But,  in  winter,  much  of  Scotland 
is  warmer  than  even  the  south  of  England. 

(i)  In  winter  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Orkney  Islands  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  London ;  and  the  "  isotherms  follow  the  meridians." 

(ii)  "January  is  a  fiar  colder  raonth  on  the  Thames  than  in  the  Hebrides." 

(iii)  The  rainfall  on  the  west  coast  is  in  many  places  double  that  on  the  east. 

17.  Vegetation. — Scotland  is  the  land  of  the  pine  and  heather; 
though,  in  the  lowlands,  oaks,  beeches,  and  elms  grow  well.  The 
hardier  grains — oats  and  barley — are  characteristic  of  Scotland  ;  but 
good  crops  of  wheat  are  also  raised  in  the  richer  alluvial  soils.  A 
veiy  large  part  of  the  country  is  permanently  under  grass. 

18.  Minerals. — Scotland  is  very  rich  in  coal  and  iron.  These  are 
found  in  large  quantities  within  the  great  quadrangle  which  lies 
between  Dundee  and  St.  Abb's  Head  on  the  east,  and  Dumbarton 
and  Girvan  on  the  west.  The  richest  coal-fields  lie  in  the  Plain  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde.     Lead  is  found  in  the  south. 
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(i)  Excellent  freeitoiM  for  building  abounds  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Aberdeen 
has  a  great  deal  of  granite,  which  is  also  found  in  Arran,  etc. 

(ii)  The  village  ofTioadhilTi,  in  Lanarkshire,  is  the  highest  inhabited  place  in  Great 
Britahi. 

19.  Population  and  Popnlonsness. — The  population  of  Scotland 
amounts  to  a  little  over  4,000,000.  This  gives  about  140  persons  to 
the  square  mile.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  population  is  crowded 
into  the  Lowland  Plain,  especially  into  the  coal  and  iron  centres. 

(i)  England  is  nearly  four  times  as  populous  as  Scotland. 

(ii)  The  population  of  Scotland  has  an  increasing  tendency,  as  in  England,  to  crowd 
into  towns.  As  London  contains  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  England,  so 
Glasgow  contains  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  Scotland. 

(iii)  There  are  two  well-marked  races  in  Scotland— the  Teutonlo  and  the  Celtic.  The 
Lowlanders  are  mostly  Teutons,  and,  on  the  east  coast,  of  the  Scandinavian  branch, — 
with  a  strong  dash  of  Celtic  blood ;  while  the  Highlanders  are,  in  general,  pure  Celts. 
The  Highlanders  speak  Gaelic— which  is  a  relation  of  Erse,  Manx,  and  Br^zonec. 

20.  Industries. — Mining,  manufactures,  and  commerce  are  now  the 
chief  industries  of  the  country ;  though  the  ancient  industry  has 
always  been,  as  in  other  lands,  agriculture. 

(i)  The  Highlands  are  mostly  given  up  to  pasture  ;  the  Lowlands  produce  excellent 
cereals  of  all  kinds,  but  chiefly  barley  and  oats. 

(ii)  The  manu&cturing  districts  lie  mostly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow. 

21.  Manufactures.— The  chief  textile  manufactures  of  Scotland  are 
those  of  cottons,  woollens,  linen,  Jute,  and  silk.  All  kinds  of 
machinery  and  liardware  are  made.  SMpbuilding  is  also  an  important 
industry ;  and  there  is  also  a  very  large  production  of  paper. 

(i)  The  cotton  manu&cture  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  Paisley 
makes  immense  quantities  of  thread. 

(ii)  The  wodUen  manufacture  goes  on  in  Galashiels  and  EEawick  (in  the  Tweed 
Valley) ;  in  Stirling,  Kilmarnock,  Bannockbum,  etc. 

(iii)  Linen  and  Jute  manufiEicturing  have  their  centres  in  Dundee  and  other  towns  of 
For&r ;  in  Dunfermline  and  other  towns  of  Fife. 

(iv)  Silk  is  woven  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley. 

(v)  The  ibipbiilldiag  of  the  country  has  its  chief  seat  on  the  Clyde — ^where  the  largest 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  steamers,  and  the  most  immense  iron-dads,  are  built.  Aberdeen 
is  also  &mou8  for  its  "  clippers." 
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(vi)  Paptr-aaklaff  is  a  specialty  of  Scotland.  Midlothian  and  Aberdeenshire  are  the 
chief  centres.  Along  with  this  goes  the  industry  of  pri&tliic ;  and  Edinburgh  is  the 
greatest  centre  of  printing  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

22.  Commerce. — The  Commerce  of  Scotland  is  a  steadily  growing 
quantity.  There  is  not  a  port  in  the  world  where  her  ships  are  not 
known.  Her  chief  ports  are  :  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Leitli,  Dnndee,  and 
Greenock. 

(1)  OlMgow,  besides  being  the  great  manufacturing  capital  of  Scotland,  is  also  the 
commercial  capital.  Her  annual  tonnage  is  second  only  to  that  of  Hull.  Vessels 
of  over  8000  tons  burden  can  reach  the  heart  of  the  city.  Oreenook  is  her  sister  port 
Both  of  these  ports  have  a  large  trade  with  the  two  Americas. 

(ii)  The  three  eastern  ports  have  a  large  Baltic  trade,  and  send  ships  also  to  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  to  the  East. 

23.  Commnnications. — Scotland  has  4000  miles  of  excellent  road ; 
more  than  3000  miles  of  railway ;  and  over  200  miles  of  canal. 

(i)  Even  in  the  most  thinly  inhabited  parts  of  the  Highlands  there  are  good  roads. 

(ii)  The  network  of  railways  is  densest  in  the  coal  and  iron  district ;  and  esx)ecially 
in  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Basin. 

(iii)  The  longest  canal  is  the  Caledonian  Canal ;  but  it  is  of  slight  use  for  shipping, 
as  it  lies  quite  out  of  the  main  track  of  commerce. 

24.  Religion  and  Education. — The  most  widely  spread  form  of 
religion  is  Presbsrterianism ;  but  all  creeds,  sects,  and  religions  have 
complete  freedom.  The  Lowland  Scotch  have  always  highly  valued 
and  ardently  promoted  education ;  and  there  are  at  present  good 
schools  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

(i)  There  are  four  Universities :  Edinlrargh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrewi. 
There  are  excellent  secondary  schools  in  every  large  town. 

(ii)  Since  the  Act  of  1872,  elementary  education  has  grown  greatly  and  prospered 
exceedingly. 
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THE  COUNTIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  Counties  of  the  Southern  Lowlands. 

1.  Wigtown. — ^Wigtownshire  Is  the  most  southerly  county  in  Scot- 
land. It  contains  the  extremities  of  the  southern  uplands.  It  is  a 
pastoral  county.  The  largest  town  is  Stranraer  ;  the  county  town  is 
Wigtown. 

(i)  Wlctowa,  a  small  country  town,  stands  on  Wigtown  Bay. 

(ii)  BtxaimMr  is  a  port  on  Loch  Byan.  It  has  a  good  Grammar  School.— Port-Patrl^ 
is  only  22  mOes  from  Donaghadee,  a  port  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland. 

2.  Klrkcadlffiglit. — This  county  contains  the  wildest  parts  of  the 
Southern  Uplands.  The  highest  point  is  Merrick  (2764  ft.).  The 
county  town  is  Klrkcadtoiglit,  on  the  Dee. 

Eirkeadtarlght  (pronomioed  Kirkeoobry)  is  a  contraction  of  "  Kirk  of  St  Cuthbert,"— Wigtown 
and  Kirkcodbiight  have  fbe  ooonmon  name  of  "  Galloway." 

3.  Domfries. — This  county  has  an  upland  pastoral  region  in  the 
north  ;  and,  in  the  south,  a  broad  agricultural  region,  which  consists 
of  two  fertile  valleys — Nithsdale  and  Annandale.  The  largest  town 
is  Ihimfries,  which  is  also  the  county  town. 

namMM,  a  market  for  agricnltnral  produce,  is  also  a  seaport  on  the  Nith. 

4.  Roxlrargli. — ^Roxburgh  is  a  lovely  pastoral  and  agricultural 
county,  which  consists  of  the  Valley  of  the  Teviot,  and  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Tweed,  It  extends  to  the  Cheviot  Hills.  The  largest  town  is 
Hawick ;  the  county  town  is  Jedburgb. 

(i)  Hawidi  (20)  is  a  thriving  town  which  manofactnres  "  tweeds  "  and  hosiery. 

(ii)  Jedbnxi^  on  the  Jed,  was  famous  for  a  kind  of  justice  called  "  Jethart  Justice," 
which  consisted  in  hanging  a  man  first  and  trying  him  afterwards.  It  has  a  fine  old 
abbey  church. — X«lao,  on  the  Tweed,  has  the  ruins  of  a  noble  abbey. — Melroie  has 
another  ruined,  though  still  lovely,  abbey,  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  "  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel."  Abbotsford,  the  house  of  Walter  Scott—"  a  poem  in  stone  "— 
built  by  himself,  stands  also  on  the  Tweed,  not  far  from  Melrose. 

5.  Ayrshire. — ^Ayrshire  is  a  large  and  wealthy  county  on  the  Firth  of 
Clyde.    Its  wealth  consists  in  four  things  :  excellent  pasturage  (it  is 
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called  the  "  Dairy  County  "),  fertile  corn-lands,  a  large  coal-field,  and 
thriving  manufactares.  The  largest  town  is  Kilmamodk ;  the  county 
town  is  Ayr. 

(i)  KUauurnock  has  large  ironworks,  engineering  establishments,  carpet  and  woollen 
mannfactnres. 

(ii)  Ayr,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Ayr,  is  a  busy  port  which  exports  mnch  coal  and 
iron ;  and  is  also  a  manofactoring  town.  The  great  Scottish  poet,  Robert  Boms,  was 
bom  here  in  1759. 

6.  RenfirewsMre. — This  county  consists  chiefly  of  a  broad  plain, 
which  lies  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  The  lower 
lands  abound  in  coal  and  ironstone.  Mining,  manufactures,  and  ship- 
building are  the  chief  industries.  The  two  largest  towns  are  Greenodc 
and  Paisley ;  the  county  town  is  Renfirew. 

(i)  GrMiiock  (75)  is  a  seaport  at  the  month  of  the  Clyde  with  a  large  foreign  trade. 
Here  James  Watt  was  bom  in  1736.— Port-Olugow  has  large  shipbuilding  yards. 

(ii)  Paisley  (65),  one  of  the  rainiest  places  in  Great  Britain,  manufactares  thread, 
cotton  cloths,  and  shawls. 

7.  Lanark. — Lanarkshire  consists  chiefly  of  Clydesdale,  or  the  basii* 
of  the  Clyde.  It  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  county  in 
Scotland.  In  the  south  or  upper  part  of  the  county  agriculture  and 
sheep-rearing  are  the  chief  industries ;  in  the  north  or  lower,  mining 
and  manufactures.     Glasgow  is  the  largest  town. 

(1)  OLASOOW  (750),  on  the  Clyde,  is  by  far  the  largest  city  in  Scotland,  and  the 
second  largest  city  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a  great  port,  a  vast  manufacturing 
town — ^in  cotton,  iron,  and  other  materials — and  a  centre  of  commerce  of  every  kind. 
It  stands  on  the  great  Clyde  coal-field,  and  has  overflowing  supplies  of  coal  and  iron. 
In  the  West  End  are  noble  streets,  and  the  fine  buildings  of  the  University.  A  little 
to  the  south  is  Langiide,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  fought  her  last  battle  in  1568. 

(ii)  The  mining  districts  are  crowded  with  manufacturing  centres,  such  as :  Hamil- 
ton, Airdrie,  Ooattnldge,  Wishaw,  Motherwell,  etc. 

(iii)  Lanark,  the  county  town,  stands  near  the  picturesque  Falls  of  Clyde. 

8.  Peeblesshire. — Peeblesshire  is  a  hilly  county  among  the  southern 
uplands,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tweed.  The  northern  part 
touches  the  Midlothian  coal-field.  Most  of  the  county  is  purely 
pastoral     Peebles  is  the  county  town. 
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9.  BenrirTcBhlre. — This  is  a  pretty  pastoral  and  hilly  region,  lying 
among  the  southern  uplands.  It  consists  of  the  two  valleys  of  the 
Ettrick  and  Yarrow.  Ettrick  Pen  (2170  ft.)  is  the  highest  point  in 
the  county.    QalaaMela  is  the  largest ;  Selkirk  is  the  county  town. 

(i)  QftlMhiftli  (=the  shUls  or  hotises  on  the  Gala)  is  a  flourishing  "tweed"  mana« 
factoilng  town. 

(ii)  BelkUk,  the  county  town,  stands  on  the  Ettrick.  James  Hogg,  the  "Ettrick 
Shepherd,"  a  famous  Scottish  poet,  was  bom  in  the  Forest  of  Ettr'ck  in  1770. 

10.  Berwicksliire. — This  county  lies  between  the  Lammermoor 
Hills  and  the  Tweed.  The  wide  fertile  plain  in  the  middle  is  called 
the  Uerse.     The  county  town  is  Greenlaw,  a  mere  village. 

Berwiek  is'^Aberwiek—iha  tnek  or  creek  or  bay  at  the  aber  or  mouth  of  the  Tweed. — LammeT' 
moor  is  «-Moor  of  Lambe. 

Orylmrgli  Abbey,  a  beautiful  ruin  on  the  Tweed,  holds  the  tomb  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

11.  LlnlltTigov. — Linlithgowshire,  or  West  Lothian,  is  a  region  of 
craggy  hills,  with  low  ground  on  the  Firth  of  Forth.  In  the  west  is 
a  coal-field ;  in  the  east  an  oil-shale  district.  Bathgate  is  the  largest 
town  t  Llnlltihgow  is  the  county  town. 

(i)  Bathgate  is  a  mining  centre. 

(ii)  Unlittagow,  on  a  lake,  has  the  remains  of  a  large  palace,  in  which  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  bom  in  1542. 

12.  Edinbnrghsliire. — This  county,  which  is  also  called  Mldlotman, 
is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  three  Lothians.  In  the 
south  are  the  Pentland  Hills  and  the  Moorfoot  Hills  ;  in  the  north,  a 
fertile  plain  along  the  Forth.  In  the  east  is  the  Midlothian  Coal-field ; 
in  the  west,  the  oil-shale  district.  Edinburgh  is  the  largest  and  the 
county  town  ;  Leith  is  the  chief  seaport. 

BdinburghsEdwin's  Burgh  or  stronghold.     Edwin  was  a  Saxon  Prince,  who  first  fortified  the 
Castle  Rock. 

({)  EDlKBVBaH  (300),  on  some  steep  slopes  and  ridges  which  rise  from  the  Firth  of 
Forth  towards  the  Pentlands,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  The 
Old  Town  is  built  on  a  narrow  ridge  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Castle  Bock.  The 
H«w  Town  stands  on  a  steep  sloi)e  which  runs  down  to  the  Forth.  Edinburgh  is  the 
seat  of  the  Law  Courts  of  Scotland ;  and  of  the  laigest  University  in  the  country. 
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16.  ClacTmiaTinanalitre. — This  is  the  smallest  county  in  Scotland. 
It  lies  between  the  Ochil  HiUs  and  the  Forth;  and  the  lower  part  is 
on  a  valuable  coal-field.  Clackmannan,  a  mere  village,  is  the  county 
town ;  the  largest  town  is  Alloa. 

(i)  The  whole  county  contains  only  47  square  miles— about  one-third  of  Rutland, 
(ii)  Alloa,  on  the  Forth,  is  a  small  shipping-port  for  coal  and  iron. 

17.  ElnroBS-Bliire. — ^This  is  a  small  pastoral  and  agricultural  county 
between  Perthshire  and  Fife.    ElnroBs  is  the  county  town. 

Klnron  stands  on  the  western  shore  of  Loch  Leven.  Loch  Leven  Castle,  on  an 
island  in  the  lake,  was  the  prison  from  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  escaped  in  1568,  to 
fight  the  battle  of  Langside. 

18.  Fife. — Fifeshire  is  a  lowland  county  with  high  hills  in  the  west,  a 
broken  and  hilly  surface  almost  throughout,  with  a  fertile  valley  called 
the  "  How  of  Fife,"  which  is  drained  by  the  Eden.  In  the  south- 
west there  is  a  large  and  valuable  coal-field.    The  county  lies  between 

Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Firth  of  Tay.     Its  manufacturing  towns, 
residence-towns,  and  its  girdle  of  towns  and  ports  round  the  coast, 
ce  it  a  kind  of  '^  Scottish  Kent.''    The  county  town  is  Cupar ;  the 
it  town  is  Kirkcaldy. 

James  vi.  eompaied  Fife  to  a  "  beggar's  mantle  fringed  with  gold." 

C)  Capar  (6)  is  a  very  quiet  little  country  town. — ^Not  far  from  it  is  St.  Andrawi,  the 
[^^:.4Beient  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Scotland,  and  the  seat  of  her  oldest  University. 

(ii)  Kiikealdy  (30),  "  the  lang  toun,"  is  a  busy  seaport,  an  oil-doth  manufacturing 
town,  and  a  market  for  coals  and  com.  ^Dqnfwrmlliiw,  in  the  south-west,  stands  in  the 
ftlddle  of  the  coal-field,  and  manufactures  table-linen. 

19.  Forflar. — ^Forfarshire  (or  Angus)  consists  of  four  parallel  belts  of 
country  ;  the  "  Braes  of  Angus  '*  in  the  north  ;  the  fertile  Valley  of 
Strathmore ;  the  chain  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills ;  and  the  lowland  strip 
between  them  and  the  coast.  This  county  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  linen 
and  jute  manufacture  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  busiest  counties  in  Scotland. 
Ihrndee  is  by  far  the  largest  town  ;  the  county  tnwn  is  ForflBX. 

8trttttmor9i*h»  gieai  stnth  (or  xivw-Taller). 
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(ii)  Ltith  (70)  is  practically  one  town  with  Edinburgh.  It  is  the  third  seaport  in 
Scotland.  It  has  large  docks,  and  two  piers  each  a  mile  long.  It  has  a  growing  trade 
with  the  Baltic  and  North  Germany. 

13.  HaddiBfirtonBhire. — Haddington  (or  East  Lothian)  consists  of 
hills  and  moorlands  in  the  south,  and  fertile  lowlands  on  the  Firth 
of  Forth.    The  county  town  is  Haddin^n. 

(i)  WadtHngtmii  a  small  country  town,  was  the  birthplace  of  John  Knox. 

(ii)  DvnlMr,  a  small  seaport,  is  memorable  for  the  victory  of  Cromwell  over  the 
Scottish  army  in  1650. ^At  Pr— ttwipam,  near  Edinburgh,  Sir  John  Cope,  in  command 
f  the  Royalist  forces,  was  defeated  by  Prince  Charles  in  1745. 


TffB  Lowland  Counties  of  the  North. 

IHimlmrtoiuliire.— This  county  is  a  long  strip  of  land  between 

Jigshire  and  Argyllshire,  and  most  of  it  between  Loch  Lomond 

1  Loch  Long.    In  the  south-eastern  part  t^ere  is  much  coal     The 

rgest  town  is  Bnmbarton,  which  is  also  the  county  toWB>-..«.,,^^^|^^ 

DttmbartOfM^the  dun  or  fortified  hill  of  the  Britons.    The  town  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
BritlBh  kingdom  of  Strathdyde.    Cf.  Ihinkeld,  the  fortified  hUl  of  the  CeUs. 

(1)  Dnmbarton  (15),  at  the  junction  of  the  Leven  and  the  Clyde,  is  a  busy  port,  with 
large  shipbuilding  yards. — The  Vale  of  Leven  has  several  manufacturing  towns. 

(ii)  Kirkintilloch,  which   stands  in  a  detached  portion   of  the  county  between 
Xianarkshire  and  Stirlingshire,  has  mines  of  coal  and  ironstone. 

15.  StirUngshire. — This  county  is  mountainous  in  the  north-west, 
hilly  in  the  middle,  more  level  and  fertile  towards  the  south-east. 
The  flat  alluvial  plain  between  Stirling  and  .Alloa  is  called  the 
**  Carse  of  Stirling,"  and  is  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  Scotland.  Part) 
of  the  Western  Coal-field  lies  in  this  county.  The  two  largest  towns 
are  Stirling  and  FalMrk ;  the  former  is  the  county  town. 

(1)  Stirling  (18),  with  its  castle,  which  commands  the  entrance  into  the  Lowland.s 
is  one  of  the  most  historic  towns  in  Scotland.    It  was  frequently  the  residence  of  thle 
Scottish  Kings.    Not  far  from  the  town  is  Bannockbnm,  the  scene  of  the  defeat  <pf 
Edward  ii.  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1314. 


(ii)  Falkirk  (16)  is  a  cattle-market,  and  an  iron- working  town. 


/ 
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16.  ClacltmaiiimnBhirfl. — This  is  the  tmallrat   connty  in  ScotkncL 
It  lies  between  the  Ochil  Hills  and  the  Forth;  and  the  lower  part  it   i 
on  a  valuable  coal-field,    ciackmajman,  a  mere  village,  ia  tha  oountf 
town ;  the  largest  town  ia  Alloft. 

(I)  Tbs'whoIscoantrcantalDioiil]-4T»liu">ii"Bi— (boat  one-tblrdorRDtland. 
(li)  JJIH,  OD  tbs  Fortli,  laaanullililpplnB-poTtroicoalBiidiron. 

17.  SiniOBR-HOn. — This  ia  a.  small  pastoral  and  agricultural  countj 
between  Perthshire  and  Pife.    Klnroaa  is  the  couoty  town. 


18.  Flfa. — Pifeshire  is  v.  lowland  county  with  high  hills  in  the  west,  a 
broken  and  hilly  surface  almost  throughout,  with  a  fertile  valley  called 
the  "How  of  Fife,"  which  is  drained  by  the  Eden.  In  the  south- 
west there  is  a  large  and  valuable  coal-field.  The  county  lies  between 
the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Firth  of  Tay.  Its  manufacturing  towna, 
its  residence-towns,  and  its  girdle  of  towns  and  ports  round  the  coast, 
make  it  a  kind  of  "  Scottish  Kent."  The  county  town  ia  Cupar  ;  the 
largest  town  is  Slrlccaldy. 

<l)  Oaiu  (a)  JB  B  very  qnlot  Uttla  toniitry  town.— Not  tar  fniiu  tt  la  at.  Andnin,  tlw 

(ii)  thtalir  (MX  "  tho  Jang  toun,"  ia  a  buay  sesport,  an  oil-cloth  niannfach 
town,  and  a  market  tor  coals  and  corn.— DintennUne,  la  tlie  aoith.west,  standa  in 
middle  ot  Uie  coia-floW,  and  nianofactuies  tablo-Iinen. 

19.  Porlir. — Forfarshire  (or  Angus)  consists  of  four  parallel  belts  of  "1 
country  ;  the  "  Braes  of  Angus ''  in  the  north  ;  the  fertile  Valley  of  1 
Strathniore  ;  the  chain  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  ;  and  the  lowland  strip  I 
between  them  and  the  coast.  This  county  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  linen  t 
and  jute  mannfaoture  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  busiest  counties  in  Scotland.  ! 
DnndM  is  by  far  the  la:^eat  town  ;  the  connty  town  is  Forfar. 
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(ii)  Ltitb  (70)  is  practically  one  town  with  Edinburgh.  It  is  the  third  seaport  in 
Scotland.  It  has  large  docks,  and  two  piers  each  a  mile  long.  It  has  a  growing  trade 
with  the  Baltic  and  North  Germany. 

13.  HaddiBfirtonBhire. — Haddington  (or  East  Lothian)  consists  of 
hills  and  moorlands  in  the  south,  and  fertile  lowlands  on  the  Firth 
of  Forth.    The  coanty  town  is  Haddington. 

(!)  Haddington,  a  small  country  town,  was  the  birthplace  of  John  Knox. 

(ii)  DulMr,  a  small  seaport,  is  memorable  for  the  victory  of  Cromwell  over  the 
Scottish  army  in  1650.— At  PrMtonpans,  near  Edinburgh,  Sir  John  Cope,  in  command 
of  the  Royalist  forces,  was  defeated  by  Prince  Charles  in  1745. 


The  LawiiAND  Counties  of  the  North. 

14.  Diiml>arton8liire. — Thisconnty  la  a  long  strip  of  land  between 
Stirlingshire  and  Argyllshire,  and  most  of  it  between  Loch  Lomond 
and  Loch  Long.  In  the  south-eastern  part  there  is  much  coaL  The 
largest  town  is  Bnmbarton,  which  is  also  the  county  town^-^.,^ 

Dum&artonathe  dun  or  fortified  hill  of  the  Britotu.    The  town  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
BritiBh  kingdom  of  Strathdyde.    Cf.  Dunkeld,  the  fortified  hill  of  the  CeU». 

(i)  Dnmbarton  (15),  at  the  junction  of  the  Leven  and  the  Clyde,  is  a  busy  jwrt,  with 
large  shipbuilding  yards. — The  Vale  of  Leven  has  several  manufacturing  towns. 

(ii)  EirkintiUoch,  which  stands  in  a  detached  portion  of  the  county  between 
Lanarkshire  and  Stirlingshire,  has  mines  of  coal  and  ironstone. 

15.  Stirlingshire. — This  county  is  mountainous  in  the  north-west, 
hilly  in  the  middle,  more  level  and  fertile  towards  the  south-east., 
The  flat  alluvial  plain  between  Stirling  and  .Alloa  is  called  the^ 
"  Carse  of  Stirling,"  and  is  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  Scotland.  Partj 
of  the  Western  Coal-field  lies  in  this  county.  The  two  largest  towni 
are  Stirling  and  Falkirk ;  the  former  is  the  county  town. 

(i)  Stirling  (18),  with  its  castle,  which  commands  the  entrance  into  the  Lowlands 
is  one  of  the  most  historic  towns  in  Scotland.    It  was  frequently  the  residence  of  thie 
Scottish  Kings.    Not  far  from  the  town  is  Bannoeklmni,  the  scene  of  the  defeat  f>t 
Edward  ii.  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1314. 

(ii)  Falkirk  (16)  is  a  cattle-market,  and  an  iron-worlcing  town. 
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16,  ClaotmMi nitti Hh Ire. —This  ia  the  smallest  county  in  Scotland. 
It  Ilea  between  the  Ochil  Hills  and  the  Forth;  aod  the  lower  part  is 
on  a  Taluahle  coal-field.  ClBCkmaunaii,  a  mere  Tillage,  is  the  cou 
tomi ;  the  Lirgest  town  is  Alloa. 


le-tblidofRntlasd. 


ID  the  Fortli,  ii  B  smsll  shipping-port  for  coal  in 


17-  KlnroBB-Bhiw. — Thia  is  a  small  pastoral  and  agricultural  county 
between  PerthsliirB  and  Fife.     Kinross  ia  the  county  towru 


fight  the  bsltle  of  LongBlde. 

18.  rift. — Fifeahire  ia  a  lowland  county  with  high  hills  in  the  west,  a 
broken  and  hilly  surrace  almost  throughout,  with  a  fertile  valley  called 
the  "How  of  Fife,"  which  is  drained  by  the  Eden.  In  the  south- 
west there  is  a  large  and  valuable  coal-field.  The  county  lies  between 
the  Firth  of  Porth  and  the  Firth  of  Tay.  Its  manufacturiag  towns, 
its  residence-towns,  and  its  girdle  of  towns  and  ports  round  the  coast, 
make  it  a  kind  of  "  Scottish  Kent."  The  county  town  ia  Cupar  ;  the 
largest  town  is  Kirkcaldy. 


19.  Forfai. — Forfarshire  (or  Angus)  consists  of  four  parallel  belts 
country  ;  the  "  Braes  of  Angus  ■'  in  the  north  ;  the  fertile  Valley  of    , 
Strathmore  ;  the  chain  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  ;  and  the  lowland  strip 
between  them  and  the  coast.     This  county  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  linen    i 
and  jute  manufacture  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  busiest  counties  in  Scotland. 
Sniidee  is  by  far  the  largest  towTi ;  the  county  tnwn  is  Porftx. 
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(ii)  Ltitli(70)iB  practically  one  town  with  Edinburgh.  It  is  the  third  seaport  in 
Scotland.  It  has  large  docks,  and  two  piers  each  a  mile  long.  It  has  a  growing  trade 
with  the  Baltic  and  North  Germany. 

13.  HaddiBgtonBliire. — Haddington  (or  East  Lothian)  consists  of 
hills  and  moorlands  in  the  south,  and  fertile  lowlands  on  the  Firth 
of  Forth*    The  county  town  is  Haddington. 

(i)  Haddington,  a  small  country  town,  was  the  birthplace  of  John  Knox. 

(ii)  DnnlMr,  a  small  seaport,  is  memorable  for  the  victory  of  Cromwell  over  the 
Scottish  army  in  1650.— At  PrMtonpani,  near  Edinburgh,  Sir  John  Cope,  in  command 
of  the  Royalist  forces,  was  defeated  by  Prince  Charles  in  1745. 


The  LawLAND  Counties  of  the  North. 

14.  Dumbartonslilre. — ^This  comity  is  a  long  strip  of  land  between 
Stirlingshire  and  Argyllshire,  and  most  of  it  between  Loch  Lomond 
and  Loch  Long.  In  the  south-eastern  part  there  is  much  coal  The 
largest  town  is  Bnmbarton,  which  is  also  the  county  ^fowtfr*.,.,,^!^^^ 

Dumbarton'^ihe  dun  or  fortified  hill  of  the  Britons.    The  town  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
British  kingdom  of  Strathdyde.    Cf.  Ihinkeld,  the  fortified  hill  of  the  CeU9. 

(1)  Dnmbarton  (15),  at  the  junction  of  the  Leven  and  the  Clyde,  is  a  busy  port,  with 
large  shipbuilding  yards. — The  Vale  of  Leven  has  several  manufacturing  towns. 

(ii)  EirkintiUoch,  which   stands  in  a  detached  portion    of  the  county  between 
Lanarkshire  and  Stirlingshire,  has  mines  of  coal  and  ironstone.  [ 

15.  Stirlingshire. — This  county  is  mountainous  in  the  north-west,! 
hilly  in  the  middle,  more  level  and  fertile  towards  the  south-east.; 
The  flat  alluvial  plain  between  Stirling  and  .Alloa  is  called  th< 
"  Carse  of  Stirling,"  and  is  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  Scotland.  Part) 
of  the  Western  Coal-field  lies  in  this  county.  The  two  largest  towns 
are  Stirling  and  Falkirk ;  the  former  is  the  county  town. 

(1)  Stirling  (18),  with  its  castle,  which  commands  the  entrance  into  the  Lowland; 
is  one  of  the  most  historic  towns  in  Scotland.    It  was  frequently  the  residence  of  thie 
Scottish  Kings.    Not  far  from  the  town  is  Bannocklmm,  the  scene  of  the  defeat  ^t 
Edward  ii.  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1314. 

(ii)  Falkirii  (16)  is  a  cattle-market,  and  an  iron- working  town. 
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16.  ClacTmiaTinanalitre. — ^This  is  the  smallest  county  in  Scotland. 
It  lies  between  the  Ochil  Hills  and  the  Forth;  and  the  lower  part  is 
on  a  valuable  coal-field.  Clackmaiman,  a  mere  village,  is  the  county 
town ;  the  largest  town  is  Alloa. 

(i)  The  whole  county  contains  only  47  square  miles— about  one>third  of  Rutland, 
(ii)  Alloa,  on  the  Forth,  is  a  small  shipping-port  for  coal  and  iron. 

17.  ElnroBS-Bliire. — This  is  a  small  pastoral  and  agricultural  county 
between  Perthshire  and  Fife.    KlsroBs  is  the  county  town. 


stands  on  the  western  shore  of  Loch  Leven.  Loch  Leven  Castle,  on  an 
island  in  the  lake,  was  the  prison  from  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  escaped  in  1568,  to 
fight  the  battle  of  Langside. 

18.  Fife. — Fifeshire  is  a  lowland  county  with  high  hills  in  the  west,  a 
broken  and  hilly  surface  almost  throughout,  with  a  fertile  valley  called 
the  "  How  of  Fife,"  which  is  drained  by  the  Eden.  In  the  south- 
west there  is  &  large  and  valuable  coal-field.  The  county  lies  between 
the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Firth  of  Tay.  Its  manufacturing  towns, 
its  residence-towns,  and  its  girdle  of  towns  and  ports  round  the  coast, 
make  it  a  kind  of  "  Scottish  Eenf  The  county  town  is  Cupar ;  the 
largest  town  is  Kirkcaldy. 

James  yi.  oompaied  Fife  to  a  "  beggar's  mantle  fringed  with  gold." 

(i)  Oapar  (6)  is  a  very  quiet  little  country  town. — ^Not  fEir  from  it  is  St.  Andrtwi,  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Scotland,  and  the  seat  of  her  oldest  University. 

(ii)  Kiikealdy  (30),  "the  lang  toun,"  is  a  busy  seaport,  an  oil-cloth  manufacturing 
town,  and  a  market  for  coals  and  corn. — ^Dnnfermline,  in  the  south>west,  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  coal-field,  and  manufactures  table-linen. 

19.  Forflar. — ^Forfarshire  (or  Angus)  consists  of  four  parallel  belts  of 
country  ;  the  "  Braes  of  Angus  '*  in  the  north  ;  the  fertile  Valley  of 
Strathmore ;  the  chain  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  ;  and  the  lowland  strip 
between  them  and  the  coast.  This  county  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  linen 
and  jute  manufacture  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  busiest  counties  in  Scotland. 
Dundee  is  by  far  the  largest  town  ;  the  county  t/>wn  is  Forflar. 

I^rathmfon"****  giMt  stnth  (or  xiver-TsUer). 
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(ii)  Ltitb  (70)  is  practically  one  town  with  Edinburgh.  It  is  the  third  seaport  in 
Scotland.  It  has  large  docks,  and  two  piers  each  a  mile  long.  It  has  a  growing  trade 
with  the  Baltic  and  North  Germany. 

13.  Haddingtomsliire. — Haddington  (or  East  Lothian)  consists  of 
hills  and  moorlands  in  the  south,  and  fertile  lowlands  on  the  Firth 
of  Forth.    The  county  town  is  Haddin^n. 

(1)  Haddington,  a  small  country  town,  was  the  birthplace  of  John  Knox. 

(ii)  DnnlMr,  a  small  seaport,  is  memorable  for  the  victory  of  Cromwell  over  the 
Scottish  army  in  1650.— At  PrMtonpani,  near  Edinburgh,  Sir  John  Cope,  in  command 
of  the  Royalist  forces,  was  defeated  by  Prince  Charles  in  1745. 


The  Lowland  Counties  of  the  North. 

"cOlffitjris  a  long  strip  of  land  between 
Stirlingshire  and  Argyllshire,  and  most^.it  between  Loch  Lomond 
and  Loch  Long.  In  the  south-eastern  part  there  is  much  coal  The 
largest  town  is  Dumbarton,  which  is  also  the  county" 


Dumbartort'^iiie  dun  or  fortified  hill  of  the  Britotu.    The  town  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
BritiBh  kingdom  of  Strathdyde.    Cf.  Dunkeld,  the  fortified  hill  of  the  Celts. 

(1)  Dombarton  (15),  at  the  junction  of  the  Leven  and  the  Clyde,  is  a  busy  port,  with 
large  shipbuilding  yards. — The  Vale  of  Leven  has  several  manufacturing  towns. 

(ii)  Kirkintilloch,  which   stands  in  a  detached  portion   of  the  county  between 
Lanarkshire  and  Stirlingshire,  has  mines  of  coal  and  ironstone. 

15.  Stirlingshire. — This  county  is  mountainous  in  the  north-west, 
hilly  in  the  middle,  more  level  and  fertile  towards  the  south-east. 
The  flat  alluvial  plain  between  Stirling  and  .Alloa  is  called  the 
*'  Carse  of  Stirling,"  and  is  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  Scotland.  Part 
of  the  Western  Coal-field  lies  in  this  county.  The  two  largest  town? 
are  Stirling  and  Falkirk ;  the  former  is  the  county  town. 

(i)  Stirling  (18),  with  its  castle,  which  commands  the  entrance  into  the  Lowlands 
is  one  of  the  most  historic  towns  in  Scotland.  It  was  frequently  the  residence  of  th* 
Scottish  Kings.  Not  far  from  the  town  is  Bannockbom,  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of 
Edward  ii.  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1314. 

(ii)  Falklrii  (16)  is  a  cattle-market,  and  an  iron-working  town. 
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16.  GUuflmuuuuuiSliire. — ^This  is  the  smallest  county  in  Scotland. 
It  lies  between  the  Ochil  Hilla  and  the  Forth;  and  the  lower  part  is 
on  a  valuable  coal-field.  Clackmaiman,  a  mere  village,  is  the  county 
town ;  the  largest  town  is  Alloa. 

0)  The  whole  county  contains  only  47  square  miles— about  one-third  of  Rutland. 
(ii)  Alloa,  on  the  Forth,  is  a  small  shipping-port  for  coal  and  iron. 

17.  Ktnroiw-Hhlre. — ^This  is  a  small  pastoral  and  agricultural  county 
between  Perthshire  and  Fife.    ElnroBB  is  the  county  town. 

Xinroii  stands  on  the  western  shore  of  Loch  Leven.  Loch  Leven  Castle,  on  an 
island  in  the  lake,  was  the  prison  from  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  escaped  in  1568,  to 
fight  the  tMtttle  of  Langside. 

18.  Fife. — ^Fifeshire  is  a  lowland  county  with  high  hills  in  the  west,  a 
broken  and  hilly  surface  almost  throughout,  with  a  fertile  valley  called 
the  **  How  of  Fife,"  which  is  drained  by  the  Eden.  In  the  south- 
west there  is  &  large  and  valuable  coal-field.  The  county  lies  between 
ibe  firth  of  Forth  and  the  Firth  of  Tay.  Its  manufacturing  towns, 
its  lesidenoe-towns,  and  its  girdle  of  towns  and  ports  round  the  coast, 
make  it  a  kind  of  ''  Scottish  Kent.''  The  county  town  is  Cupar ;  the 
kugest  town  is  Kirkcaldy. 

JanKM  Ti.  eompaied  Fife  to  a  "beggar^  mantle  Mngvd  with  gold." 

fl)  Oqar  (8)  is  a  very  quiet  little  country  town.— Not  far  from  it  is  St.  Andrews,  the 
OMtait  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Scotland,  and  the  seat  of  her  oldest  University. 

|U)  BiksaUy  (80X  "  the  lang  toon/'  is  a  busy  seaport,  an  oil-doth  manofactoring 
lowii,  and  a  market  for  coals  and  conu^Dnnftrmline,  in  the  soath>west,  stands  in  the 
■iddle  of  the  ooal-fleld,  and  manufactures  table-linen. 

19.  Forfeur. — ^Forfarshire  (or  Angus)  consists  of  four  parallel  belts  of 
country  ;  the  "  Braes  of  Angus  '*  in  the  north  ;  the  fertile  Valley  of 
Stxathmore ;  the  chain  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  ;  and  the  lowland  strip 
between  them  and  the  coast.  This  county  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  linen 
and  jute  manufacture  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  busiest  counties  in  Scotland. 
Dimdae  is  by  far  the  largest  town  ;  the  county  t/>wn  is  Forfar. 

gfMi  stnth  (or  xivw-Tallojr). 
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(i)  DimdM  (200X  on  the  Firth  of  Tay,  is  the  third  largest  city  in  Scotland.  It  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  jute  manufacture  and  also  a  great  seaport,  firom  which  ships  go 
out  to  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries. 

(ii)  MontroM  and  Arbroath  (or  Aberbrothock  =  Mouth  of  the  Brothock)  are  both 
thriving  manufacturing  towns  and  seaports.  Off  Arbroath  is  the  Bell  Rock  Light- 
house, which  is  built  on  the  "  Inchcape  Rock." 

20.  ElncardineBliire. — Eincardine  lies  between  Forfarshire  and  the 
river  Dee.  Agriculture  and  fishing  are  the  chief  industries.  The 
county  town  is  Stonehaven,  an  important  herring-fishing  station. 


The  Counties  of  the  Southern  Highlands. 

21.  ArgyUshire. — Argyll  is  a  county  of  mountains,  moors,  islands, 
sounds,  lochs,  and  other  deeply  penetrating  arms  of  the  sea.  The 
great  inlet  of  Loch  Linnhe  cuts  the  county  in  two.  The  highest 
mountains  are  Ben  Lui  (3708  ft.)  and  Ben  Craachan  (3611  ft.).  The 
two  largest  towns  are  Oban  and  Campbeltown ;  the  county  town  is 
Inveraray.     The  Mull  of  Cantire  has  been  cut  by  the  Crinan  Canal. 

(i)  Oban  (5),  the  terminus  of  the  West  Highland  Railway,  is  the  capital  of  the 
West  Highlands.  Campbdtown  (8),  the  largest  town,  in  the  south  of  Cantire,  has  a 
small  coal-field. 

(ii)  Inveraray  (= Mouth  of  the  Aray)  stands  at  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne. 

(iii)  OlencM,  the  scene  of  the  treacherous  massacre  of  the  Macdonalds  in  1692,  lies 
in  the  north-east  of  this  county. 

22.  Bute. — Buteshire  consists  of  the  islands  of  Arran  and  Bute, 
with  some  others  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  Arran  is  mountainous  ; 
Bute  is  hilly  in  the  north,  level  and  fertile  in  the  south.  The  county 
town  is  Rothesay  (a  place  frequented  by  people  in  search  of  health), 
on  the  island  of  Bute. 

The  long  winding  mountain-bordered  channel  between  Bute  and  the  mainland  is  called  the 
"KylesofBute." 

23.  Perthshire. — Perthshire  is  the  loveliest  and  most  varied  county 
in  Scotland.  It  is  a  large  irregular  circle  which  holds  the  entire 
basin  of  the  Tay,  and  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Forth.  It  is  almost 
equally  divided  between  highlands  and  lowlands — between  mountain 
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and  plain.  Everywhere  Perthshire  is  beautiful ;  and  the  Perth- 
shire Highlands,  in  the  west  and  south-west,  contain  some  of  the 
grandest  and  most  picturesque  scenery  in  the  country.  "The 
Trossachs"  have  been  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  "  Lady  of 
the  Lake."  Above  Loch  Tay,  the  largest  lake,  towers  Ben  Lawers 
(3984  ft.),  the  loftiest  mountain  of  Perthshire.  Loch  Katrine  is 
the  loveliest  of  many  beautiful  lakes.  Part  of  the  great  hollow  of 
Strathmore  lies  in  this  county  ;  and  also  the  very  fertile  "  Carse  of 
Cowrie."    The  largest  town  is  Perth,  which  is  also  the  county  town. 

(i)  Ftrth  (85)  is  a  l)eaatiftil  city  on  the  right  bank  ef  the  Tay.    Near  it  is  Bcom, 
where  the  Kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned  in  ancient  times. 

(ii)  DnUaiie  on  the  Allan,  an  affluent  of  the  Forth,  has  a  lovely  cathedraL  Not 
far  firom  it  is  Shaxifinnlr,  where  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  Rebellion  of  "  the  Fifteen  " 
(1715).    West  of  Dunblane  is  OaUandar,  a  pretty  town  at  the  entrance  to  the  Trossachs. 

(iii)  The  Fan  of  Smiaenuiiki*,  on  the  Garry,  was  the  scene  of  the  death  (in  1689)  of 
Claverhonse,  Visconnt  Dundee,  while  fighting  against  the  forces  of  William  ui. 


The  Counties  of  the  Northern  Highlands. 

24.  Invemess-shlre. — Inverness-shire  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Scot- 
tish counties.  It  is  a  land  of  lofty  mountains,  rugged  and  craggy 
lulls  and  bare  high  moorlands — ^a  land  inhabited  mostly  by  sheep, 
deer,  grouse,  and  other  game.  The  highest  mountain — and  it  is  the 
highest  summit  in  the  British  Isles — is  Ben  Nevis  (4406).  The 
county  is  cut  in  two  by  the  "  cleft  of  the  Great  Glen  (Glenmore) " — 
the  longest,  straightest,  and  deepest  in  Great  Britain.  The  hkes  in 
this  Glen  are  connected  by  the  Caledonian  Canal,  which  gives  a 
passage  for  ships  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Moray  Firth.  To  this 
county  also  belong  the  islands  of  Skye  (the  largest  of  the  Inner 
Hebrides),  Harris,  North  Uist,  etc.  The  largest  town  is  Invemeee, 
which  is  abo  the  county  town  ;  the  chief  town  of  Skye  is  Portree. 

Tbe  HelnridM  were  eaUed  by  the  Nonemen  Sudreyar  (BSouthem  Iiles).  Henoe  the  title  "  BUhop 
of  5odor  and  MaiL"  Henoe  also  the  name  SutKerland  tor  iht  most  northerly  county  in 
Scotland. 

(i)  InTtmeM  (20)  is  the  capital  of  the  Highlands.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ness.    A  little  east  is  OoUodut  Moor,  where  Prince  Charles  was  finally  defeated  in  1746. 

(ii)  FortTM  is  a  small  fishing  town. 
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25.  Nairn. — This  county  consists  of  a  hilly  and  moorland  district  in 
the  south,  with  a  low  fertile  plain  on  the  Moray  Firth.  Agriculture 
and  fishing  are  the  chief  pursuits.    Nairn  is  the  county  town. 

26.  Elgin. — Elgin  (or  Moray)  is  in  build  similar  to  Nairn ;  but  the 
level  plain  on  the  sea-coast  is  more  fertile.    Elgin  is  the  county  town. 

ElgiB  possesses  the  remains  of  a  beautlAil  cathedral. 

27.  Banffshire. — Banff  is  a  long  county,  which,  like  Nairn  and 
Elgin,  has  a  strip  of  fertile  land  along  the  shore.  The  south  is  both 
hilly  and  mountainous.  Fishing  and  agriculture  are  the  industries. 
— The  county  town  is  Banff. 

28.  Aberdeenslilre. — This  county  has  also  two  different  regions— 
a  highland  and  a  lowland.  The  highland  and  mountainous  region  is 
in  the  south-west ;  the  lowland  is  in  the  north  and  east.  The  chief 
valleys  are  those  of  the  Dee  and  the  Don.  Farming,  fishing,  ship- 
building, and  granite- working  are  the  main  industries.  The  largest 
town  is  Aberdeen,  which  is  also  the  county  town. 

Aberdeen^Mouth  of  the  Dee. 
(i)  Aberdeen  (130)  is  a  great  seaport,  a  manufacturing  town,  and  a  place  of  com- 
merce.   It  possesses  a  University. 

(ii)  Peterhead,  near  Buchan  Ness,  is  the  chief  port  for  the  whale-fishery  in  Scotland. 

(iii)  In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Dee,  at  the  foot  of  Braemar,  stands  Balmoral,  the 
Highland  residence  of  the  Queen. 

29.  BoBB-Blilre. — Ross-shire  is  a  rugged  highland  region,  with  good 
corn-land  in  the  low  districts  on  the  Moray  Firth.  The  county  of 
Cromarty  consists  of  fragments  scattered  up  and  down  Koss-shire. 
Lewis  (the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Lewis-and- Harris)  belongs 
also  to  Ross-shire.  Dingwall  is  the  county  town  ;  Stomoway  (a  fish- 
ing port)  is  the  capital  of  Lewis. 

30.  Sutberland. — Sutherlandshire  is  a  wild  and  rugged  region, 
very  mountainous  in  the  west.  Most  of  it  is  deer-forest  and  sheep 
farm ;  and  it  is  the  most  thinly  peopled  county  in  Scotland.  The 
county  town  is  Domocli,  a  small  fishing  village. 

5tttJ^2an(t*Soathem  Land,  and  received  its  name  flrom  the  Nonemen,  to  whom  it  was  $outh. 
There  axe  many  Norse  names  in  the  oountF,  such  as  Helmsdale,  Laxford  («43almon  ford),  etc. 
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31.  Caithness. — Caittiness  is  a  wide,  bare,  treeless,  sterile  table- 
land, surrounded  by  a  wall  of  steep  rock  going  right  down  into  the 
sea.    Fishing  is  almost  the  only  industry.    The  largest  town  is  Wick. 

CalthneM  la  also  fall  of  Norse  names.     Wick  means  creek.    2%ur80*the  oe  or  island  of  Thor,  the 
Norse  god  of  thunder. 

(i)  Wkit  is  the  capital  of  the  herring-fishery. — ^Thnno  is  famoas  for  its  salmon. 

(ii)  "  Johno'  Oroat's  House,"  near  Duncansby  Head,  is  the  most  northerly  building 
in  Great  Britain.    Hence  the  phrase  "  From  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's." 

32.  Orkney  and  Shetland. — The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles  form 
one  county.  This  archipelago  consists  of  several  hundreds  of  islands, 
islets,  skerries,  and  rocks.  There  are  a  few  stunted  and  wind-blasted 
trees ;  some  thin  oats  and  green  crops.  The  chief  industry  is  fishing. 
The  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the  old  Scandinavians.  Kirkwall 
is  the  chief  town  in  the  Orkneys  ;  Lerwick  in  the  Shetlands. 

The  names  in  these  islands  are  almost  entirely  Norse  (Scandinavian).    J.  or  o  or  o«  issialaud. 
Thus  iSando^sand  island ;  Strom»oe—iii9  island  in  the  stream  or  current. 

(i)  Kirkwall  (4)  stands  on  Pomona  (or  Mainland),  the  largest  island  in  the  Orkneys. 
It  has  a  grim  old  cathedral  called  after  St.  Magnus. 

(ii)  Lerwick  (3),  on  Mainland— the  lai^est  island  in  the  Shetlands— is  a  well-known 
harbour  of  refuge.. 
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lEELAND. 

1.  Introductory. — Ireland  is  the  third  largest  island  in  Europe 
(counting  Iceland),  and  the  pendant  to  the  larger  island  of  Great 
Britain.  It  forms  a  breakwater  to  the  sister-island  in  several  senses  ; 
it  prevents  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic  from  striking  part  of  the 
British  shores,  and  it  takes  the  first  supply  of  rain  from  the  Atlantic, 
so  that  the  clouds  which  move  on  to  Great  Britain  carry  a  smaller 
quantity  of  rain.  It  is  separated  from  Great  Britain  by  a  sea  much 
deeper  than  that  which  separates  Great  Britain  from  the  Continent. 

(i)  The  nearest  point  to  Scotland  is  Fair  Head.  Between  it  and  the  Mull  of  Cantire, 
there  is  a  distance  of  only  13^  miles. 

(ii)  Between  Canisore  Point,  in  the  sonth,  and  St.  David's  Head  in  Wales,  there  is  a 
distance  of  50  miles.  In  other  words,  St.  George's  Channel  is  nearly  four  times  as 
broad  as  the  North  Channel. 

(iii)  The  chief  passenger  communication  between  England  and  Ireland  is  f^om 
Holyhead  to  Kingstown — a  distance  of  63  miles. 

2.  Boundaries. — Ireland  is  bounded 

1.  N.  W.  and  B. — By  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

2.  E. — By  the  North  Channel,  the  Iriah  Sea,  and  St.  Oeorge's  ChanneL 

(i)  The  Iriah  Sea  divides  Ireland  from  England, 
(ii)  The  North  Channel  divides  it  from  Scotland, 
(iii)  St.  George's  Channel  divides  it  from  Wales. 

3.  Size. — The  area  of  Ireland  amounts  to  32^535  square  miles,  or 
more  than  half  that  of  England  and  Wales. 

(1)  The  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn'  within  the  island  is  from  Torr  Head  in  the 
north-east  to  Mizen  Head  in  the  south-west — a  distance  of  302  miles. 

(ii)  The  greatest  breadth  is,  from  Howth  Head  to  Blyne  Head.  174  miles. 
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4.  Sbape. — The  shape  of  Ireland  is  broader,  shorter,  and  more 
compact  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  like  "  a  lozenge  set  comer- 
wise  in  the  ocean."  It  is  a  rude  parallelogram.  The  coast  line  is 
about  2000  miles  long  :  and  there  are  many  excellent  harbours, 
especially  on  the  south  and  west  coasts. 

(i)  The  most  northerly  point  of  Ireland  is  ICaUa  Head  :  the  most  easterly,  the  town 
of  Doaiat^uUtoe  ;  the  most  southerly,  Mizen  Head ;  the  most  westerly,  Diuunore  Head. 

(ii)  The  coast  line  gives  1  mile  of  coast  to  each  15  square  miles  of  area.  No  part 
of  the  country  is  more  than  50  miles  from  good  navigation. 

(iii)  The  harbours  of  Bantry  Bay  and  Cork  could  hold  the  whole  British  navy. 

5.  The  North  Coast. — The  northern  coast  of  Ireland  is  high,  rocky, 
wild,  and  rugged  in  character.  It  has  two  deep-drawn  bays,  and  a 
few  bold  promontories. 

(i)  The  two  bays  are  Lougk  Bwilly  and  Lo«i^  Foyle. 

(ii)  The  headlands  are :  Horn  Head  ;  IffaUn  Head ;  Bengore  Head  (with  the  Giant's 
Causeway)  ;  and  Bexunore  or  Fair  Head. 

(iii)  The  Giant's  Causeway  is  a  "pavement  formed  of  the  tops  of  40,000  columns  of 
basalt" 

6.  The  West  Coast. — The  western  coast  is,  like  the  northern,  bold, 
wild,  mountainous,  and  rugged.  Three  great  mountain-masses  project 
into  the  sea — those  of  Donegal,  Connaught  (Mayo  and  Galway),  and 
Kerry;  and  between  these  are  numerous  bays  and  estuaries,  the 
Mouth  of  the  Shannon  being  the  most  important. 

(i)  The  chief  openings  and  inlets  on  the  west  are :  Donegal  Bay  ;  BUgo  Bay  ;  Klllala 
Bay;  Clew  Bay;  OalwayBay;  the  Mouth  of  the  Shannon ;  Dingle  Bay;  Kenmare  River ; 
and  Bantry  Bay. 

(ii)  The  most  important  headlands  are :  Bouan  Point ;  Erria  Head  ;  Achlll  Head; 
Slyne  Head ;  Loop  Head ;  Dnnmore  Head ;  and  Grow  Head. 

7.  The  South  Coast. — The  southern  coast  is  lower  than  the  western ; 
and  it  possesses  several  magnificent  openings. 

(i)  The  chief  openings  are :  Cork  Harbour ;  Slnsale  Harbour ;  and  Waterford  Harbour. 

(ii)  The  chief  capes  are :  Mizen  Head;  Cape  Clear;  Hook  Point ;  and  Camaore  Point.— 
"Cape  Clear,  the  southern  point  of  Clear  Island,  is  a  mere  mass  of  barren  cliffs."  It 
ig  the  first  land  sighted  coming  from  America. 
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8.  The  East  Coast. — The  eastern  coast,  like  the  southern,  has  a 
long  regular  line  of  low  shore,  which  is  interrupted  by  only  two 
mountain-masses — those  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains  and  the  Moume 
Mountains.     Some  of  its  bays  are  closed  by  sand-banks. 

(i)  The  chief  openings  are  :  Wexford  Harbour ;  Dublin  Bay;  Dundalk  Bay ;  Carlingford 
Lou^ ;  Dundrum  Bay ;  Strangford  Lon|^ ;  and  Belfait  Loufl^  The  best  harbour  among 
these  is  Strangford  Longh. 

Lough  is  a  Celtic  word  (in  Scotch  Celtic,  Loch)  which  is  applied  indifferently  to  a  lake  or  to  a  deep- 
drawn  arm  of  the  sea. 

(ii)  The  chief  headlands  are  Wicklow  Head  and  Howth  Head. 

"  Almost  all  that  Ireland  possesses  of  pictuxesque  beauty  is  to  be  found  on  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea-board ;  if  we  except  some  patches  of  rirer  scenery  on  the  More  and 
the  Blackwater,  and  a  part  of  Lough  Erne.  The  dreary  expanse  called  the  Bog  of  Allen, 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  island,  stretches  away  for  miles — flat,  sad-coloured,  and 
monotonous,  fissured  in  every  direction  by  channels  of  dark-tinted  water,  in  which  the  very 
fish  take  the  same  sad  colour.  This  tract  is  almost  without'traoe  of  habitation,  save  where 
at  distant  intervals,  utter  destitution  has  raised  a  mud  hovel  undistinguishable  from  the 
hillocks  and  turf  around  it." 

9.  Islands. — The  islands  of  Ireland  are  small  in  size,  and  are 
situated  near  the  mainland.  They  are,  in  fact,  parts  of  the  mainland, 
the  softer  rocks  between  having  been  pared  away  by  the  action  of 
water  and  weather.  They  are  most  numerous  on  the  west  coast, 
especially  off  Donegal,  Mayo,  and  Galway. 

(i)  On  the  north  coast  we  find  Bathlin  laland  (which  contains  the  same  basaltic 
rocks  as  the  Giant's  Causeway),  and  Tory  Island. 

(ii)  On  the  west  coast :    North  Aran ;    AchiU ;    Clare  ;   Aran  lalands ;   and  Yalentia. 
From  Valentia  starts  the  telegraphic  cable  to  America. 

(iii)  On  the  sonth  coast :  Clear,  and  Spike  (in  Cork  Harbour). 

(iv)  On  the  east  coast :  the  small  islands  of  Dalkey  and  Ireland's  Eye. 

The  endings  ey,  ay,  and  the  word  eye  are  all  the  same.  They  are  forms  of  the  Scandinavian  word 
for  island — oe.  The  Celtic  or  Erse  word  for  island  is  Ennig,  Jnnish,  or  Inch.  The  ending 
ford  in  Wexford,  Waterford,  etc.,  is  another  witness  to  the  presence  of  Norsemen  on  the 
east  coast  of  Ireland.  They  were  governed  in  Dublin  by  their  own  laws  up  to  the  13th 
century. 

10.  Tlie  Build  of  Ireland. — Ireland  is  a  wide  limestone  plain,  in- 
terrupted by  one  low  range  (the  Slieve  Bloom  Hills),  and  surrounded 
by  a  broken  belt  of  mountains  and  high  lands.  The  belt  of  moun- 
tains is  most  continuous  in  the  south  and  south-west.  The  central 
plain,  which  fills  most  of  the  country,  and  which  consists  0/ undulating 
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ground,  has  an  average  height  of  200  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  is 
nowhere  higher  than  300  ft.  The  country  has  no  backbone,  and  no 
geographical  centre. 

(i)  Scotland  has  the  Grampians  as  its  backbone ;  England  has  the  Pennine  Chain  ; 
bat  the  interior  of  Ireland  is  occnpied  by  a  vast  watery  plain,  covered  with  lakes 
and  badly  drained  by  slow-flowing  rivers. 

(ii)  Ireland  is  a  much  lower  country  than  either  England  or  Scotland.  Its  average 
height  is  400  fk. ;  that  of  England  600  ft. ;  of  Scotland  1000  ft. 

0ii)  In  the  Central  Plain  are  numerous  bogs,  which  altogether  cover  an  area  of 
4420  square  miles  (more  than  twice  the  area  of  Norfolk),  and  which  are  among  the 
most  extensive  in  Europe.  A  dreary,  sad,  wide,  deserted  country—"  where  mud- 
cabins  as  black  as  the  peat  in  the  midst  of  which  they  rise  are  rare  objects  I " 

11.  Mountain  Systems. — There  are  four  clearly-marked  systems  of 
mountains— OT  rather,  of  highlands,  in  Ireland ;  and  these  are  the 
Nortbem,  Western,  Soutbem,  and  Eastern  Highlands. 

(i)  The  chief  ranges  in  the  North  are  :  The  Koimtains  of  Antrim  and  the  Kovntains 
of  DoBsgaL  Between  them  lie  the  Camtogher  Kountaina  in  Londonderry.  The  highest 
I>oint  in  the  Mountains  of  Donegal  is  lloimt  Errlgal  (2462  ft.). 

(ii)  The  chief  ranges  in  the  West  are  :  The  Nephin  Beg  Mountains  (in  Mayo),  which 
terminate  in  the  bold  cliffs  of  Achill  Island ;  the  Oonnemara  Kovntains,  the  western 
end  of  which  clusters  in  the  group  of  Twelve  Pini ;  and  the  Koimtaini  of  Kerry,  the 
highest  range  of  which  is  the  ICacgillicnddy  Beeki,  which  culminate  in  Carrantoal 
(3414  ft). 

(iii)  In  the  South  are :  the  Knockmealdown  Koiftitains — ^north  of  the  Blackwater 
Valley ;  and,  parallel  with  them,  the  Galtees,  the  highest  peak  being  ChJtymore. — 
Still  further  to  the  north  are  the  Silver  Mines  and  the  Slieve  Blooms. 

(iv)  In  the  East  are  two  grajiite  mountain-masses :  the  Wicklow  Mountains  and  the 
MOvme  Moontains.  The  highest  point  in  the  former  is  Lngnaqnilla  (3039  ft.) ;  in  the 
latter  Slieve-Donard  (2796  ft.).  The  scenery  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  with  their 
lovely  lakes,  dear  rivers,  and  noble  waterfalls,  is  surpassed  only  by  that  of  Killarney. 

12.  Tlie  Plain  of  Ireland. — The  Great  Central  Plain  of  Ireland  fills 
about  four-fifths  of  the  whole  country.  It  is  an  "  immense  pasture- 
field,"  lying  between  Dublin  Bay  and  Galway  Bay.  Much  of  it  is 
covered  by  bogs  and  morasses,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Bog  of 
Allen ;  and  the  total  extent  of  bog-land  is  said  to  amount  to  nearly 
one-ninth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  country.  It  is  watered  by  one 
large  river — ^the  Sliannon. 
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13.  BiverB. — The  rivers  of  Ireland  rise  in  the  heights  which  border 
the  Central  Plain,  and  fall  into  the  sea  on  the  same  side  of  the  island 
on  which  they  rise.  Hence  they  are  short,  unimportant,  and  of  little 
use  for  commerce.  To  this  general  statement  there  is  one  striking 
exception — the  Shannon,  which  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  Great 
Plain.     The  two  next  in  size  are  the  Barrow  and  the  Bann. 

(i)  The  Bluumon  (224  miles),  the  greatest  river  in  the  British  Islands,  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Fermanagh  and  Leitrim :  flows  throngh  Loogh  Allen,  Longh  Ree,  and 
Lough  Derg  to  Limerick,  where  it  opens  out  into  a  wide  and  splendid  estuary.  It  is 
navigable  to  Lough  Allen — a  distance  of  213  miles.  At  a  distance  of  200  miles  from 
the  sea  the  Shannon  is  only  160  ft.  above  the  sea-level ;  and  hence  it  has  only  a  fall 
of  about  9  inches  to  the  mile. 

(ii)  The  Barrow  (114  miles)  rises  in  the  Slievebloom  Mountains,  flows  past  Athy 
(up  to  which  town  it  is  navigable),  and  falls  into  Waterford  Harbour.  By  means  of 
a  branch  of  the  Grand  Oanal,  it  connects  Dublin  and  Waterford. 

(iii)  The  Bann  (100  miles)  flows  out  of  Lough  Neagh— the  largest  lake  in  the  British 
Islands.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  Londonderry  and  Antrim. — Almost  parallel 
with  it  is  the  Foylo,  which  flows  into  Lough  Foyle. 

(iv)  The  other  well-known  rivers  are :  (a)  On  the  East :  the  Boyne,  which  flows 
through  Oounty  Meath,  and  on  which  the  "  Battle  of  the  Boyne  "  was  fought  in  1690  ; 
the  Liffey,  on  which  Dublin  stands ;  the  Blaney,  which  flows  into  Wexford  Haven,  (h) 
On  the  South :  the  Bnir  and  Nore,  which  are  tributaries  of  the  Barrow ;  the  Blackwat«r, 
which  falls  into  Youghal  Harbour  ;  and  the  Lee,  the  estuary  of  which  forms  the  nobU 
harbour  of  Cork,  (c)  On  the  West :  the  Moy,  which  flows  into  Killala  Bay  ;  and  the 
Erne,  which  is  almost  one  long  lake,  and  which  flows  into  Donegal  Bay. 

(v)  There  are  a  good  many  rivers  with  the  name  Blackwater ;  and  all  the  tributary 
streams  might  be  divided  into  "black  and  wMte.  When  a  river  has  a  long  course 
through  a  bog,  it  carries  with  it  large  quantities  of  tannin,  which  gives  it  a  deep 
brown  colour  ;  and  under  a  cloudy  sky  this  brown  looks  intensely  black. 

14.  Lakes. — There  are  a  great  many  lakes  in  Ireland — both  in  the 
mountainous  and  lowland  districts.  The  Provinces  of  Ulster  and 
Connaught  abound  with  them  ;  but  Connaught  has  most.  The  largest 
is  Lough  Neagh,  between  Antrim  and  Tyrone ;  the  most  beautiful 
are  the  Lakes  of  Killamey,  in  County  Kerry. 

(i)  Lough  Neagh  has  an  area  of  153  square  miles.  It  is  three  times  as  large  as 
Loch  Lomond,  and  fifteen  times  Lake  Windermere. 

(ii)  Loughs  Erne,  Ck>nn,  Mask,  and  Corrlb  are  singularly  picturesque. 

(iii)  Loughs  Allen,  Bee,  and  Derg  are  expansions  of  the  waters  of  the  Shannon. 

(iv)  The  Lake*  of  Killamey  lie  among  the  loveliest  scenery  in  Ireland. 
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15.  MQineralJi. — Ireland  is  rich  in  iron,  but  poor  in  coaL  There  are 
only  fonr  small  coal-fields,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Leinster  Ck>al- 
field,  between  the  Nore  and  the  Barrow.  Peat  is  the  fuel  generally 
used ;  and  coal  has  to  be  imported.  There  is  some  copper ;  a  little 
lead  and  zinc ;  and  a  little  silver.  Many  beautiful  marbles  are 
quarried  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 

0)  *'  Of  the  Upper  CSarboniferotuB  beds  which  at  one  time  overspread  the  Central 
plain  of  Ireland,  only  small  patches  remain  in  isolated  spots,  serving  chiefly  as  an 
indication  of  the  immense  loss  that  has  been  snstained  in  an  important  element  of 
material  prosperity." — Etieyc  Brit,  ziii.  217. 

(ii)  This  loss  is  believed  to  be  dne  to  the  fiict  that,  ages  ago,  Ireland  lay  beneath 
an  immense  glader,  which  planed  and  scraped  away  the  beds  of  coal. 

16.  dimate. — The  climate  of  Ireland  is  moister,  more  equable,  and 
warmer — Platitude  for  latitude — ^than  that  of  England.  It  is  a 
maritime  climate — a  climate  of  the  North  Atlantic.  No  other 
country  in  Europe  is  so  abundantly  supplied  with  rain.  Hence  the 
island  keeps,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  a  fresh  and  vivid  green, 
which  has  given  to  it  the  appellation  of  the  "  Emerald  Isle." 

(i>  The  rainfall  for  the  whole  island  averages  86  inches ;  for  England  it  is  only 
80  inches.    (As  in  the  case  of  Oreat  Britain,  the  west  coast  is  rainier  than  the  east.) 

Oi)  "  Occasionally  the  downpour  along  the  western  coasts  is  so  considerable  that 
the  sea,  for  a  great  distance  trom  the  land,  becomes  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
firesh  water." — Forbes. 

(iii)  The  arbutus  or  strawberry-tree  grows  in  the  open  air  in  the  warm  south-west  of 
England,  and  among  the  Lakes  of  Killamey,  just  as  it  does  in  Madeira,  Portugal,  etc. 

(iv)  The  rainfall  at  Cork  is  40  inches  a  year  :  at  Dublin  only  31  inches.  The  high 
mountains  on  the  west  coast  drive  the  rain-clouds  into  the  higher  (and  colder)  strata 
of  air,  where  they  are  condensed,  and  discharge  great  quantities  of  rain. 

17.  Vegetation. — The  climate  is  hurtful  to  cereal  crops,  and  grass  is 
the  vegetable  growth  that  is  most  successful.  The  most  fertile  part 
of  the  country  is  the  tract  in  the  Province  of  Munster  known  as  the 
"Golden  Vale,"  which  stretches  from  Cashel  in  Tipperary  to  near 
Limerick,  and  occupies  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Suir. 

18.  Inhabitants. — The  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  belong 
t/O  the  Celtic  Kace.    The  admixture  of  Teutonic  blood  has  been 
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greatest  in  Ulster,  where  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Scottish 
descent,  and  in  Leinster,  on  the  east  coast,  where  many  are  of  Norman 
and  English  descent. 


(i)  The  "native"  la&gnage  is  called  Erse— a  langnage  akin  to  Gaelic  in  Scotland, 
Cymric  in  Wales,  Manx  in  Man,  and  Br^zonec  in  Brittany.  It  is  spoken  still  by  abont 
800,000  people ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  newspaper  printed  in  it. 

(ii)  "  Even  the  poorest  Irishmen,  notwithstanding  their  abject  condition,  still  retain 
excellent  qualities.  They  love  each  other,  assist  one  another  in  misfortune,  and 
always  keep  the  door  of  their  cabin  hospitably  open.  The  least  benefit  conferred  upon 
them  lives  ever  after  in  their  memory."— R^clus. 

19.  Population  and  Popnlousness. — The  population  of  Ireland 
numbers  only  about  5,000,000  ;  and,  since  1847,  it  has  been  steadily 
diminishing — chiefly  by  emigration.  In  1841,  the  population  was 
over  eight  millions.  The  most  populous  province  is  Ulster ;  the  most 
thinly  populated  Connaught 

(i)  Famine  and  emigration  are  the  two  chief  causes  of  the  diminution  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland.  In  the  great  potato-famine  of  1846-47,  over  a  million  persons  died, 
either  of  famine  or  of  the  typhus  that  followed  it ;  and  more  than  a  million  emigrated 
to  the  United  States. 

(11)  From  60,000  to  80,000  emigrate  every  year.  This  is  more  than  a  thousand  a 
week.  "  In  no  other  country  has  famine  committed  such  ravages  as  on  the  fertile  soil 
of  Ireland ;  and  no  other  country  has  poured  forth  so  broad  a  stream  of  emigrants." 

20.  Industries. — The   chief  industry  is  the  raising  of  Uve -stock. 

Cattle,  pigs,  and  farm-produce,  constitute  the  chief  industrial  wealth. 

— In  the  north  and  east  there  are  manufactures  of  linens  and  woollens. 

(1)  Nearly  one-seventh  of  the  country  is  bog  or  water ;  and  only  about  two-thirds 
can  be  described  as  good  land,  fit  for  ploughing  or  for  pasture. 

(ii)  The  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  has  depressed  manufactures  ;  and  the 
water-power  of  the  country  has  been  little  used. 

21.  Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Ireland  consists  chiefly  in  the 
export  of  various  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  and  in  the  import  of 
coal,  hardware,  clothes,  and  other  British  manufactures.  Her  chief 
market  for  produce  is  Great  Britain. 

(i)  The  chief  ports  are  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Wat«rford,  Limerick,  Oalway,  and 
Londonderry.  These  are  also  her  largest  towns  ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  interior, 
we  should  expect  the  largest  towns  of  Ireland  to  lie  on  the  sea-coast.  The  most 
fiourishing  sea-board  is  that  which  faces  England  (and  Dublin  lies  right  opposite 
Liverpool) ;  though  the  west  coast  possesses  splendid  natural  harbours. 
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(ii)  Glaogow,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol— all  on  the  west  coast  of  Great  Britain,  are 
the  ports  which  receive  most  merchandise  from  Ireland. 

(iii)  Her  exports  amount  to  about  £20,000,000  a  year;  and,  of  this,  £19,000,000 
worth  comes  to  Great  Britain. 

(iv)  Of  the  total  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  England  and  Wales  take  about  90} 
per  cent.;  Scotland  8  per  cent.;  and  Ireland  only  1^  per  cent. 


22.  Commnnications. — There  are  good  turnpike  roads ;  there  is 
ample  water  communication  by  river,  lake,  and  canal ;  and  there  are 
about  2700  miles  of  railway. 

(i)The  chief  canals  are  the  Royal  Canal  and  the  Orand  Canal.  Both  connect 
Dublin  with  the  Shannon. 

(ii)  The  chief  railways  are :  (a)  The  Oreat  Southern  and  Western,  fr>om  Dublin  to 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick.— (b)  The  Midland,  from  Dublin  to  Galway— right 
across  the  Central  Plain.— <c)  The  Great  Northern,  from  Dublin  to  Belfast.— (d)  The 
Northern  Otfuntief,  from  Belfast  to  Londonderry. 


23.  Divisions. — ^Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces ;  and  these 
are  again  subdivided  into  counties — of  which  there  are  32  altogether. 
The  four  provinces  are  :  Leineter,  in  the  east ;  Ulster,  in  the  north  ; 
Connanght,  in  the  west ;  and  Munster,  in  the  south. 

(i)  These  provinces  correspond  in  some  degree  to  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Ireland. 
Before  the  English  invasion,  the  country  was  divided  into  five  kingdoms — Ulster, 
Connaught,  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Meath,  the  two  last  being  afterwards  joined. 

(ii)  Leiurter  contains  12  counties :  Longford,  West  Meath,  Meath,  and  Louth ; 
King's  County,  Queen's  County,  Eildare,  and  Dublin ;  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Wicklow, 
and  Wexford. 

(iii)  XJliter  contains  9  counties :  Donegal,  Londonderry,  and  Antrim ;  Tyrone,  Armagh, 
and  Down  ;  Fermanagh,  Monaghan,  and  Cavan. 

(iv)  Oonnaaght,  5  :  Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Leitrim ;  Galway  and  Roscommon. 

(v)  Minister,  6 :  Clare  and  Tipperary  ;  Kerry  and  Limerick  ;  Cork  and  Waterford. 

24.  Large  Towns. — The  presence  of  large  towns  in  a  country  is,  in 
general,  due  to  the  combination,  in  a  high  degree,  of  prosperous 
manufacture  with  busy  commerce ;  but,  in  Ireland,  this  combination 
hardly  exists.    Hence  there  are    only  three  towns  in  the  whole 
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country  which  have  more  than  50,000  inhabitants.  These  are  Dublin, 
Belfast,  and  Cork.  The  three  next  to  these  in  size  are  Limerick, 
Londonderry,  and  Waterford. 

(i)  DnbUn  (360),  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  stands  on  the  Llffey.  It  is  no  larger 
than  Sheffield  ;  but  its  position  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Plain  which  faces  England 
makes  it  a  centre  of  internal  and  foreign  trade.  It  has  a  university,  and  two 
cathedrals.    The  port  is  Kingitown. 

Oi)  Belfut  (210),  in  Antrim,  at  the  head  of  Belfast  Longh,  is  the  centre  of  the 
linen  and  cotton  manufactures  of  the  island.  It  has  a  laiger  foreign  trade  than 
even  Dublin,  and  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Irish  shipping  is  built  at  Belfast. 

(iii)  Cork  (82),  on  the  Lee,  is  the  capital  of  the  largest  county  in  Ireland,  is  the 
largest  city  in  Munster,  and  the  third  largest  in  the  whole  country.  It  has  a  good 
foreign  trade,  and  also  some  woollen  and  linen  manufactures.  Qnaeiistown — a  splendid 
natural  harbour^s  its  port,  and  the  first  place  of  call  for  American  steamers. 

(iv)  Limariek  (40)  stands  on  the  Shannon,  just  where  it  begins  to  widen  into  an 
estuary,  and  at  the  western  end  of  the  fertile  district  called  the  "  Oolden  Vale." 

(v)  Londonderry  (30),  on  the  Foyle,  is  a  busy  seaport  and  manufacturing  town.  It 
is  fJEunous  for  the  terrible  siege  it  sustained  from  James  ii.  in  1689.  It  still  preserves 
its  old  walls  and  the  cannon  on  them  used  in  the  defence. 

(vi)  Waterford  (25),  at  the  junction  of  the  Suir  and  the  Barrow,  is  the  seat  of  the 
export  trade  to  Bristol. 

25.  Historic  Towns. — There  are  several  towns  in  Ireland  which 
have  made  their  mark  in  the  sad  history  of  the  country,  the  most 
famous  being :  Drogbeda,  Dnndalk,  Galway,  Armagh,  and  Trim. 

(1)  Drogfaeda,  on  the  Boyne,  was  stormed  by  Cromwell  in  1649  ;  and  the  garrison  of 
2000  men  put  to  the  sword. — A  little  above  the  town,  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  was 
fought  in  1690,  which  put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  James  ii.  in  Ireland. 

(ii)  Dnndalk,  in  County  Louth,  at  the  head  of  Duudalk  Bay,  is  an  ancient  city, 
where  Edward  Bruce  (the  brother  of  Robert)  crowned  himself  King  of  Ireland  in 
1318.    He  was  the  last  king  of  all  Ireland. 

(iii)  Oalway,  on  Galway  Bay,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  quaintest  towns  in  Ireland. 
It  was  once  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade  with  Spain.  A  line  of  steamers  from 
Galway  to  New  York  existed  about  thirty  years  ago  ;  but  it  did  not  succeed.  It  is 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges. 

(iv)  Armh^  was,  from  the  5th  to  the  9th  century,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland.  It  is 
still  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis.    Its  cathedral  was  founded  by  St.  Patrick. 

(v)  Trim  is  the  county  town  of  Meath,  which  was  the  estate  of  the  chief  king  of 
Ireland,  -whose  palace  was  at  Tara. — The  Duke  of  Wellington  (Arthur  Wellesley) 
was  bom  near  Trim  in  1769. 
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FRANCE. 

1.  Introductory. — "  Fair  France  "  (La  Belle  France)  is  the  country 
in  Europe  which  lies  nearest  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  one  of  the  Six 
Great  Powers.    It  is  also  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world. 

(i)  France  lies  almost  exactly  half-way  between  the  North  Pole  and  the  Equator,— 
ber  northern  boundary  being  about  39"  from  the  North  Pole,  and  her  southern  about 
42*  from  the  Equator.    The  limits  are  42°  and  51"  North  lat. 

(ii)  Her  chief  towns  lie  on  the  same  lines  of  latitude  as  the  great  towns  of  Europe. 
Thus  we  have : 

Latitude  of  North,  61° :  Dunkirk  ;  Cologne  ;  Breslau  ;  Kiev. 
Latitude  of  Middle,  47° :  Lyons ;  Milan ;  Trieste ;  Sevastopol. 
Latitude  of  South,  48° :    Toulon ;  Florence ;  Varna ;  Tiflis  (Georgia). 

2.  Bonndarles. — ^France  has  boundaries  both  of  sea  and  of  land. 
The  sea-boundaries  are  the  English  Channel,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  land-boundaries  are  the  broad  mountain-masses  of 
the  Pyrenees  on  the  south  ;  the  Alps,  the  Jura,  and  the  VoBges  on  the 
east.  On  the  north  there  is  no  natural  boundary  ;  And  the  country 
is  guarded  on  this  line  by  a  chain  of  fortresses. 

(i)  On  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  Germany  and  Belgium  ;  on  the  mmth,  by  Spain  ; 
on  the  east,  by  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  ;  and  on  the  wett,  by  the  sea. 

(ii)  She  has  nearly  2000  miles  of  coast  line,  of  which  only  382  lie  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

(iii)  The  boundaries  are  highest  where  they  separate  France  from  kindred  peoples. 
Thus,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  three  Latin  nations — the 
French,  the  Italians,  and  the  Spaniards— would  probably  have  been  only  one.  In 
the  north,  where  the  firontier  is  open,  the  races  do  not  mingle,  for  they  are  antagon- 
istic in  blood,  in  language,  and  in  feeling.  Hence  the  TTnity  of  France.  It  is  a  nation 
separated  from  those  of  similar  race  and  language  by  high  mountain-ranges,  and  from 
neighbouring  peoples  by  differences  cf  language,  race,  and  religion.  A  Frenchman 
learns  a  foreign  language  with  the  very  greatest  difficulty. 

3.  Commercial  Position. — France  commands  a  large  part  of  the 
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trade  of  the  two  busiest  seas  in  the  world— the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean.  She  also  touches  the  German  Ocean  ;  and  these  three 
commercial  seas  provide  her  with  trade,  and  minister  to  her  wealth. 

(i)  France  is  on  the  high  road  between  the  south  and  the  north  of  Europe ;  and, 
when  Rome  was  a  great  power,  it  was  up  the  Rhone  valley  that  civilisation  flowed. 

(ii)  From  Paris  stretch  out  railways  to  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe. 

4.  Shape. — France  has  a 
very  compact  shape. 
Eoughly  speaking,  it  is  an 
octagon,  with  four  re-entrani* 
sides.  A  meridian  drawn 
through  the  capital  joins  the 
two  opposite  angles  and 
divides  the  country  into  two 
almost  equal  portions. 

(i)  Four  ofthe  sides  of  the  octagon 
are  on  the  sea. 

(ii)  The  re-entrant  angles  are  at 
La  Bochelle,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
and  the  west  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva 


5.  Size. — France  has  an  area  of  more  than  204,000  square  miles — 
that  is,  more  than  twice  the  size  of  Great  Britain. 

(1)  The  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  it  runs  from  the  south-east  comer  to 
Dunkirk, — a  distance  of  about  670  miles. 

(ii)  Though  France  is  so  large,  and  has  a  long  coast  line  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean,  it  has  not  nearly  so  many  good  harbours  as  Great  Britain.  Hence  it 
can  never  be  so  great  a  maritime  power. 

6.  Tlie  Slopes  of  France. — France  has  three  great  slopes : — to  the 
A-tlantic  and  the  West ;  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Soutb ;  to  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  North. 

(i)  The  slope  to  the  west  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  constitutes  almost  the  whole 
of  France.    Three  of  the  largest  rivers  of  France  flow  down  this  slope. 

(ii)  The  slope  to  the  south  is  long  and  narrow  and  contains  the  valley  of  the 
Sadne  and  the  Rhone. 


(Ul)  Ths  ilope  to  the  north  la  onlr  t  Iragment  of  th»t  northern  alope  which  throwi 
down  tbs  ilTsn  of  B«lglum  and  Oeimvi]-  into  the  North  Bu.  In  tbli  slops  Fmoa 
pduoHn  no  complete  riTen — bat  only  the  upper  puts  of  the  BelglaD  uid  Oermin 


(i)  The  core  of  France 


7.  Tbs  Bnild  of  Frano*.- 
triaDguUr  plateau  of 
granite,  called  the 
Cuitral  TaDle-Isnd  ar 
the  Highland  of  An- 
TerjM  (OtAti).  The 
eastern  edge  of  this 
plateau  ia  a  range  of 
tow  mountains  called 
the  Cerennei.  The 
general  height  of  the 
Central    Plateau    is 

8000  ft.  (ii)  The  high- 
lands continue  from 
the  north  of  the 
Cevennes  on  to  the  Voskoi  ;  and  between  the  Yosges  and  the  Aidannss 
there  is  one  uninterrupted  table-land,  (iii)  The  larger  part  of  France 
fomiB  part  of  the  Great  Plain  of  Bnrope,  which  here  bends  to  the  south. 
A  wide  plain  in  the  west ;  a  table-land  in  the  middle  ;  mount^na  in 
the  east ;  a  narrow  plain  (the  Valley  of  the  Bhone)  sloping  to  the 
south — that  is  the  aimple  bviild  of  France. 

(1)  The  CentiBl  T&Ue-lsnd  deacouds  on  the  veit  and  north-vest  by  ■  lerlea  of 
lemcei  to  the  lowluid  pUios, 

Oi)  On  the  eut  nod  soath-eut  Iti  horden  ere  very  abrapt,  and  bavo  ■  aliarp 
descent  Into  the  Valle  j  of  the  Rhone. 

Oil)  The  OMt«-Or<-"ThsOoldea  Slope"),  the  ntttm  of  Lufra,  Ire  the  unuH 
of  the  eUef  asga  la  this  tIghUnd  district  of  the  uorth-eut. 


8.  Ttw  Oout  of  Fraaoe,— The  coast  of  France,  taken  ai 
low  and  flat- 
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(i)  The  MedltemuiMui  OoMt  is  high  and  rocky  In  the  east.  The  spurs  of  the  Alps 
ran  out  into  the  sea,  and  end  in  cliffs.  The  western  part  is  low,  flat,  and  sandy,  and 
well  known  for  its  salt  lagoons. 

(ii)  The  Atlantio  Ooait  in  the  south  is  very  low  and  sandy,  and  edged  by  sand- 
dunes,  behind  which  are  rows  of  shallow  salt  lakes.  In  Brittany,  the  coast  line  is 
mostly  of  granite,  with  high  cliffs  and  deep  indentations.  Between  the  mouths  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Somme  runs  a  line  of  chalk  cliffs  of  the  same  character  as  those  on 
the  English  side  of  the  Channel. 

(iii)  The  coast  line  of  France  is  wanting  in  good  harbours.  Those  on  the  south  side 
of  the  English  Channel  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  spacious  English  harbours  on 
the  north  side.    Calais  cannot  be  compared  with  Dover. 

9.  Bays  and  Straits. — The  great  sea-opening  on  the  Mediterranean 
Coast  is  the  Gulf  of  Lions ;  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
Strait  between  France  and  England  is  called  the  Straits  of  Dover. 

(i)  The  Gtdf  of  liona  is  so  called  from  the  storminess  of  its  waters. 

The  French  call  it  QoXf  de  Lion  ;  hence  we  ought  to  call  it  Lion  Oulf.     It  is  often  inooirectly 
called  the  Oulf  of  Lyons. 

(ii)  The  Bay  of  Biicay  is  one  of  the  stormiest  seas  in  the  world.  It  is  open  to  the 
strongest  winds — ^thosefrom  the  south-west;  and  there  are  currents  within  it  which 
fight  with  the  tides. 

(iii)  The  Straiti  of  Dover  divide  France  and  England,  while  they  connect  the  English 
Channel  and  the  Atlantic  with  the  German  Ocean.  Their  breadth  is  20  miles  ;  and  their 
greatest  depth  does  not  exceed  177  ft.  No  fewer  than  200,000  vessels  pass  these 
Straits  every  year ;  and,  when  the  weather  is  clear,  it  is  sometimes  diflacult  to  count 
the  sails  in  sight. — It  is  proposed  to  tunnel  the  Straits ;  and  this  tunnel  would  go 
easily  through  a  bed  of  grey  chalk  at  a  depth  of  414  ft. 

10.  Capes  and  Islands. — The  chief  capes  on  the  north-west  coast  are 
Gris-Nez  (Gree-nay) ;  Barflenr ;  La  Hogue ;  and  Point  St.  Matthew. 
The  chief  islands  off  the  west  coast  are  Ushant,  Belle  Isle,  R4,  Oleron  ; 
and,  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Hy^es  (Ee-air)  ;  and  Corsica. 

(i)  Not  far  from  Gris  Nez  is  a  headland  called  Blanc  Nez  (  =  White  Nose),  which 
our  sailors  have,  misled  by  the  sound,  corrupted  into  Black  Nose. 

(ii)  The  Hyirei  are  a  group  of  mountainous  islands  off  the  coast  of  Provence. 

(iii)  Corsica  is  a  very  mountainous  island,  which,  by  geographical  position,  race  and 
language,  belongs  to  Italy.  It  has  several  summits  above  8000  ft.  in  height.  It  has 
belonged  in  succession  to  each  of  the  powers  that  have  ruled  in  the  Mediterranean — 
the  Phoenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Romans,  Saracens,  Pisans,  Genoese,  etc.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  87  departments  of  France.  The  most  commercial  town  in  the  island 
is  Bastla ;  the  best  known  is  i^Jaccio,  where  Napoleon  was  bom  in  1769. 
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11.  MonntaixiB  and  Table-lands. — There  are  five  external  mountain- 
chains  which  form  the  natural  frontier  of  France  :  the  Ardennes,  the 
YoagWy  the  Jnra,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  chief  internal 
chain  is  the  Cevennes,  which  run  on  under  different  names  into 
the  Yosges.  The  chief  table-land — and  it  is  also  the  central  table- 
land— ^is  the  HigTilands  of  Auvergne. 

(i)  The  Ardennes  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  fh)ntier. 

(ii)  The  Voigee  run  between  France  and  Alsace,  now  (since  1871)  a  province  of 
Germany.    They  separate  the  basin  of  the  Moselle  from  that  of  the  Bhine. 

(iii)  The  Jan  is  a  limestone  range — with  fantastic  forms,  dark  pine-woods,  and 
sunny  green  meadows  on  the  edges  of  the  forests — between  France  and  Switzerland. 

(iv)  The  ranges  of  the  Alps  between  France  and  Italy  are  the  iffaritime  and  Cottlan 
Alpi.  They  separate  the  basins  of  the  Rhone  and  Fo.  The  mountain-mass  called  Mont 
BUac,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Alps  (15,780  ft.)>  is  almost  wholly  within  France. 
Its  glaciers  and  snow-fields  cover  104  square  miles.  The  largest  glacier  is  the  Mer  de 
Glace  (Sea  of  Ice),  which  flows  at  the  rate  of  11  inches  a  day  on  an  average. 

(v)  The  Pyrenees  separate  the  basins  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Adour  from  those  of 

the  Ebro  and  the  Douro.    The  highest  summit  is  Mount  Maladetta  (the  Accursed), 

which  is  11,168  ft.  high. 

(a)  "The  motmtain-chaini  which  form,  the  most  formidable  barrier,  divide  France  from  the 
nations  most  akin  to  heraelt'* 

(&)  The  passes  over  the  Pyrenees  are  so  dangerous  from  wind  and  storm  that  the  proverb  goes, 
"  The  son  would  not  wait  there  for  his  father ;  nor  the  fiither  for  his  son." 

(vi)  The  Oevennes— a  granite  range — separate  the  basins  of  the  Bhone  and  Sadne 
firom  those  of  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne  The  highest  peak  is  Mont  Mizenc,  a 
mountain  with  three  "  teeth." 

(vii)  The  Mountains  of  Auvergne  separate  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the 
Garonne.  The  plateau  contains  a  large  number  of  extinct  volcanoes.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Clermont  there  are  about  seventy  cones — locally  called  pays  (Latin  putetis, 
a  pit)— fh>m  which  lava  once  flowed.    The  Pny  de  DAme  is  the  highest. 

12.  Plains.— Most  of  France  is  lowland  ;  but  there  are  few  level 
plains.  The  lowest  part  of  the  French  plain  is  the  Landes,  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  The  Mediterranean  coast,  west  of  the  Khone,  is  also 
very  low  and  flat. 

The  Landes  is  a  wide  stretch  of  gravel,  sand,  heath,  and  moor,  and  was  long  ago 
the  bed  of  the  sea.  In  1800  land  here  was  very  cheap ;  and  "  for  a  few  francs  a  shep- 
herd might  purchase  all  around  him  as  for  as  his  voice  could  be  heard."  There  was, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  a  danger  of  the  Landes  being  buried  under  the  drifting  sand ; 
but  pines  were  planted— and,  fh>m  the  Adour  to  the  Qironde,  most  of  it  is  one  vast 
pine-forest.  In  some  parts,  the  shepherds  still  walk  on  stilts  called  ckangties  (a  cor- 
ruption otshajiks);  and,  through  a  mist,  the  figure  looks  like  a  walking  tower. 
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13.  Rivers. — France  is  very  rich  m  rivers.  She  has  nearly  a 
hundred  navigable  rivers ;  and  most  of  these  have  their  entire 
course  within  the  country  itself.  The  highlands  in  which  they  rise 
lie  very  far  back  in  the  country,  and  this  gives  them  room  for  a  long 
course  ;  the  lower  plains  are  tolerably  level,  and  this  makes  their 
current  slow  and  gentle.  The  four  chief  rivers  are  the  Seine,  the 
Loire,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Rhone. 

(i)  The  Seine  (482  miles  long)  rises  in  the  table-land  of  Langres  and  falls  into  the  sea 
at  Havre.  It  is  navigable  up  to  Troyea— a  distance  of  840  miles.  Its  chief  tributaries 
are  the  llarne  and  the  Tonne,  which  are  also  navigable  far  into  the  heart  of  the  land. 
It  is  from  the  Yonne  that  a  canal  connects  the  Sa6ne  and  the  Rhone  with  the  Seine 
— that  is,  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic. 

(ii)  The  Loire  (609  miles  long)  rises  in  the  Cevennei  ("among  the  glittering 
micaceous  rocks  of  the  Mezenc  ")  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  St.  Nasalre.  After  flowing 
270  miles,  it  is  joined  by  its  twin  river  the  Alller.  The  other  chief  tributaries  firom 
the  south  are  the  Oher  and  the  Vlenne.  The  Loire  is  navigable  for  about  450  miles — 
about  twice  the  whole  length  of  the  Thames. 

(a)  The  Loire  is  sul^ect  to  great  floods— it  sometiines  rises  20  ft.  above  its  usnal  leveL    These 

floods  are  due  to  tiro  causes :  (i)  the  small  height  of  the  mountains  from  which  the  river  is 
fed  ;  and  (ii)  the  very  hard  character  of  the  rocks  of  these  mountains.  The  first  does  not 
permit  of  the  formation  of  glaciers  which  might  feed  tbe  river  during  summer ;  the  second 
allows  the  rain  to  run  off  too  rapidly. 

(b)  There  are  more  historical  castles  and  towns  on  the  Loire  than  on  any  other  French  river. 

(ili)  The  Garonne  (with  the  Gironde  616  miles  long)  rises  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  plunges 
into  a  deep  hole  called  the  Trou  du  Taureau  (Troo  du  roro= Bull's  hole),  flows  under- 
ground for  2}  miles,  and  reappears  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  is  navigable  to  a 
point  above  Toulouse— 270  miles.  The  chief  tributaries  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Lot 
(Lo),  the  Tarn,  and  the  Dordogne  (Dordonn).  A  canal  and  the  river  Ande  connect  the 
Garonne  with  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Garonne  sends  much  more  water  to  the  ocean  than  the  Loire,  and  is  about  twice  as  large 
as  the  Seine.  Floods  oocur  often— mostly  in  May  and  June  when  the  snows  melt.  In  1875. 
the  river  rose  40  ft.  above  its  usual  level,  destroyed  7000  houses  (chiefly  in  Toulouse)  and  did 
damage  to  the  value  of  £3,400,000.    Forests  ought  to  be  planted  ou  the  moimtain'Slopes. 

(iv)  The  Khone  (with  the  Sadne  637  miles  long)  rises  on  the  side  of  Mont  8t.  Gothard 
in  Switzerland,  flows  through  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  turns  to  the  south  at  Lyons,  and 
enters  the  Mediterranean  by  a  delta  which  begins  at  the  "  Forks  "  (Foorque)  a  little 
above  the  city  of  Arlei.  Its  chief  tributary  from  the  north  is  the  8a6ne  (with  its 
tributary  the  Donba)  ;  from  the  east,  the  L^re  and  the  Ihirance.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  Lyons  and  Marseilles  railway,  the  Rhone  is  little  used  for  navigation.  But  it  may 
become  of  the  highest  value  for  irrigation.  The  sixty-two  steamers  that  used  to  ply 
on  it  have  dwindled  down  to  six  or  eight. 

Lord  Macaulay  writes  in  his  diary  :  "  I  was  delighted  by  my  first  sight  of  the  blue,  rushing, 
healChful-looking  Rhone.  It  is  a  vehement,  rapid  stream ;  it  seems  cheerfU  and  full  of 
animal  spirits,  even  to  petulance  !  "  Later  on,  he  says,  "  My  old  friend  the  Bhone  is  the 
bluest,  brightest,  swiftest,  most  Joyous  of  rivers." 
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14.  Lakes. — France  is  singularly  destitute  of  lakes.  But  there  are 
numerous  lagoons  on  the  south  and  south-west  coasts. 

(i)  Most  of  the  lakes  are  in  the  French  Jura ;  bat  they  are  very  small. 

(ii)  The  most  important  of  all  the  lagoons  is  that  of  Thau  (T5),  which  is  a  little  sea 
of  nearly  20,000  acres  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  — 
From  many  of  the  lagoons  salt  is  made. 

15.  Climate. — (i)  There  are  in  France  three  zones  of  climate  which 
are  pretty  plainly  marked  :  the  zone  of  the  northern  slope  ;  of  the 
western  ;  and  of  the  southern.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year 
for  the  first  is  about  50° ;  for  the  second,  54° ;  for  the  third,  59°. 

(i)  The  climate  of  the  northern  slope  resembles  that  of  the  south  of  England. 

(ii)  The  great  central  plateau  divides  the  middle  from  the  southern  zone.  Tlie 
Mediterranean  slopes  have  a  climate  and  landscape  almost  African  in  their  aspect. 

• 

16.  Climate. — (ii)  The  climate  also  varies  from  east  to  west.  Owmg 
to  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  warm  south-west  winds,  the  temperature 
of  the  Atlantic  coasts  is  higher  than  in  corresponding  latitudes 
farther  east.  As  we  go  east,  the  equalising  influence  of  the  ocean  is 
less  and  less  felt ;  the  winters  are  colder  and  the  summers  hotter. 

(i)  Westerly  winds  blow  on  an  average  two  days  out  of  every  three. 

(ii)  The  quantity  of  rain  increases  as  the  land  rises ;  and  therefore  as  we  go  from 
west  to  east,  and  also  from  north  to  south. 

17.  Vefi^etation. — There  are  three  belts  of  vegetation  in  France — 
those  of  com ;  wine ;  and  oil.  The  first  and  the  last  are  separate 
from  each  other :  but  they  overlap  the  second. 

(i)  In  the  northern  or  com  region,  wheat  and  beetroot  (for  sugar)  are  largely  grown. 
Apples  and  pears  are  very  plentiftil  in  Normandy  and  the  north. 

(ii)  In  the  central  or  wine  region,  both  white  and  red  wines  are  produced.  The  chief 
kind  is  claret ;  the  others  are  burgundy  and  champagne.  France  is  the  greatest  wine- 
growing country  in  the  world.  Terrible  storms  of  wind  and  hail  destroy  every  year 
about  one-tentii  of  the  produce. ' 

Vlnejardi  corer  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  soil  of  France ;  and  wine  is  the  common  drink. 
Forects  oorer  one-tenth. 
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(iii)  In  the  soaUiem  or  olive-oil  region,  nudse  takes  the  place  of  wheat ;  themvlberry- 
tree  is  much  planted  for  the  use  of  the  silk- worm ;  and  melons,  oranges,  figs,  and 
almonds  take  the  place  of  the  northern  apples  and  pears. 

(a)  Half  the  field-work  in  France  is  done  by  the  ilow  and  patient  ox  ;  in  the  north,  hvwever,  hy 
the  hone ;  in  the  south,  by  the  mule. 

(Z>)  Host  of  the  fanners  and  labonrers  in  France  own  the  land  they  till.  A  &ther  is  compelled  by 
law  to  make  an  almost  eqnal  division  of  his  property  among  his  children.— Hence  the  large 
number  of  small  farms. 


18.  AnlmalB. — Wild  animals  are  found  only  in  the  forests  and 
mountains. 

The  black  and  the  brown  bear  are  found  in  the  Pyrenees;  the  lynx  in  the  High 
Alps,  but  not  often ;  the  chamois  and  the  wild  goat  in  the  mountains  of  the  east  and 
south.    Wolves  are  numerous  in  the  large  forests. 

19.  Minerals. — Compared  with  its  agricultural  wealth,  the  mineral 
we^th  of  France  is  very  smalL  It  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
country  of  the  same  size.  There  are  only  two  large  coal-fields  :^-one 
in  the  north,  the  other  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  central  plateau. 

(!)  There  is  a  good  deal  of  iron ;  but  most  of  the  iron  is  found  far  away  from  the 
coal.    The  cost  of  transporting  the  coal  to  the  centres  of  industry  is  very  heavy. 

(ii)  On  the  northern  coal-field,  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  are  the  chief  industries  ; 
on  the  eastern,  ironworks. 

(iii)  About  8,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  raised  every  year  ;  and  about  2J  million  tons 
of  iron  and  steel  are  smelted. 

(iv)  France  is  exceedingly  rich  in  building  materials.  Most  of  the  towns  are  built 
of  solid  stone. 

20.  Manufactures. — France  is  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
countries  in  the  world.  Her  greatest  manufacture  is  silk ;  next 
wine ;  then  woollen  goods.  In  articles  that  require  taste,  power  of 
design,  and  clever  workmanship,  she  surpasses  every  otner  country 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

(i)  The  textile  industries  alone  occupy  more  than  2,000,000  hands.  The  articles 
of  silk,  wool,  cotton — such  as  cloth,  carpets,  flannels,  lace,  etc.,  are  said  to  be  of  the 
annual  value  of  £192,000,000. 

(ii)  There  are  three  sources  of  power  in  France :  Bteam ;  riven ;  and  latterly,  the  tidat. 
The  steam-engines  do  the  work  of  nearly  30,000,000  labourers 
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0ii)  The  total  products  in  Fiance  mannfactured  every  year  haye  been  valued  at  over 
500  millions  of  i)ounds. 

(iv)  The  six  great  French  exports  to  Great  Britain  are  dlli;  woollen  goods;  wine; 
cm  iter ;  eggi ;  and  Innuuly. 

(v)  In  the  making  of  furniture,  jewellery,  and  other  objects  of  art,  France  is 
Tiusurpassed. 

(vi)  Nine-tenths  of  the  iQk  woven  is  made  at  Lyona. — ^Woollen  goods  are  produced  in 
Ulle,  Boaen,  St.  Qaenttn,  and  Sedan. — Cotton  goods  in  the  same  towns ;  and  also  in 
AInee. — ^Linen  is  produced  chiefly  in  the  Department  of  the  Nord. 

21.  Ck)mm6rce. — The  commerce  of  France  is  on  the  largest  scale. 
Her  position  on  three  seas  gives  her  the  greatest  advantages  for 
foreign  commerce ;  her  magnificent  network  of  rivers,  canals,  and 
railways  encourages  a  lively  trade  at  home.  The  home-trade  is  larger 
than  the  foreign  trade. 

(i)  Commerce,  like  agriculture  and  manufactures,  has  made  immense  strides  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  Paris,  Marseilles,  and  Havre  do  a  larger  trade  with  foreign 
sountries  now  than  the  whole  nation  did  in  1840. 

(ii)  France,  though  very  poor  in  ports,  carries  on  two-thirds  of  its  foreign  trade 
by  sea.  Her  largest  customer  is  Qreat  Britain ;  then  come  Belgium,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  Italy. 

(iii)  France  has  a  very  small  commercial  navy  of  her  ovm ;  she  prefers  to  hire 
British  and  Norwegian  ships. 

(iv)  For  her  home-trade  France  has  a  good  system  of  railways  ;  and  the  most  com- 
plete system  of  canals  and  banalised  rivers  of  any  country  in  Europe. 

(v)  The  imports  of  France  consist  of  raw  materials  ;  'the  exports  of  manufactures. 

22.  CMef  Forts. — The  four  great  ports  are  Marseilles,  Bordeaoz, 
Nantes,  and  Havre. 

23.  Bailways  and  Telegraphs. — France  possesses  a  magnificent 
system  of  internal  communications.  There  are  more  than  20,000 
miles  of  railway.    There  are  60,000  mUes  of  telegraph  line. 

(i)  She  possesses  about  330,000  miles  of  carriage  road ;  5000  miles  of  navigable 
rivers;  and  more  than  3000  miles  of  canal. 

(ii)  Many  of  the  railway  lines  belong  to  the  State. 

24.  Fopnlation  and  Fopnlousness. — The  population  of  France 
amounts  to  a  little  more  than  38,000,000  souls. — ^As  regards  density 
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of  population,  France  occupies  a  mediocre  position ;  she  lias  only 
187  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

(i)  Switzerland  comes  next  to  Prance— with  185. 

(ii)  The  most  crowded  part  of  Prance  is  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  which  con- 
tains Paris ;  the  most  thinly  peopled  is  the  Department  of  the  Lower  Alps. 

25.  Large  Towns. — France  possesses  a  very  large  number  of  large 
towns.  She  has  about  fifty  with  a  population  of  more  than  30,000  ; 
and  of  these,  thirty-two  have  more  than  50,000.  Of  the  latter,  eleven 
have  more  than  100,000 ;  and  of  these  again,  five  have  more  than 
200,000.    These  are  Paris  ;  Lyons  ;  Marseilles  ;  Bordeaux  ;  and  Ulle. 

(i)  PARIS  (2500),  on  both  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  on  an  island  in  the  middle,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  It  is  the  largest  city  on  the  Continent.  In 
its  very  centre,  on  the  "  Isle  de  Prance,"  stands  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  a  marvel 
of  architecture.  On  every  side  rise  the  noblest  and  grandest  buildings ;  and  there  is 
no  city  in  the  world  that  can  show  so  many.  Nowhere  are  there  finer,  gayer,  or  more 
splendid  streets  ;  and  people  from  all  nations  go  to  Paris  to  "  shop."  It  is  also  the 
pleasure  city  of  Europe  and  America.  Its  buildings  are  not  only  beautiftil  in  them- 
selves,  but  serve  as  records  of  the  greatest  events  in  Prench  history. — There  are  many 
noble  scientific  and  art  collections.— It  is  also  a  large  manufacturing  town  ;  and  its 
specialty  is  the  making  of  "  articles  de  Paris."— Besides  all  this,  Paris  has  a  larger 
commerce  than  any  other  town  in  France.— Its  fortifications  are  22  miles  round. 
There  are  also  strong  detached  fortresses  on  the  surrounding  hills ;  and  Paris  with 
its  environs  forms  the  largest  military  camp  in  the  world. 

(ii)  Lyoni  (420),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Sa6ne,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
silk  manufacture.  It  is  one  of  the  great  world-centres  of  industry.  Silk  stuffs  to  the 
amount  of  £20,000,000  sterling  are  annually  produced. 

(iii)  Marseillei  (390)  is  not  only  the  largest  port  of  France,  but  also  the  cliief  com- 
mercial port  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  also  large  manufactures.  It  competes  with 
Brindisi  and  Trieste  in  forwarding  travellers  to  the  East. 

(iv)  Bordeaux  (250)  is  the  chief  wine-shipping  port  of  France.  The  town  has  also 
large  sugar  refineries,  potteries,  foundries  and  other  industries.  Richard  ii.  "of 
Bordeaux,"  was  bom  here,  while  his  father,  the  Black  Prince,  held  his  court  in  the 
^ity,  as  Governor  of  Aquitaine. 

(v)  LlUe  (200),  on  a  tributary  of  the  Scheldt,  has  large  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods.    It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Flanders. 

26.  Other  Large  Towns. — The  five  towns  next  in  size  to  the  largest 
are  :  Toulouse ;  Nante«  *  St.  EtiLenne  ;  Havre  ;  and  Rouen. 
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(i)  TonlovM  (150),  on  the  Garonne,  has  an  excellent  position  for  commerce,  as  it 
stands  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
river  and  canaL 

(ii)  Kaatas  (180)  is  a  flourishing  port  on  the  Loire.  The  port  of  St.  Nazaire,  at  the 
month  of  the  river,  is  taking  much  of  its  commerce  ;  for  large  vessels  cannot  safely 
go  up  to  Nantes.    It  has  a  large  colonial  trade. 

(iii)  Stb  Etienne  (120),  near  the  Upper  Loire,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  ironworks  of 
France.    The  town  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  large  and  rich  coal-fields. 

(iv)  Havre  (125),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  is  the  chief  port  of  Western  France,  and 
also  the  port  of  Paris.  It  imports  all  kinds  of  "colonial  wares  ; "  and  exports  silks 
and  other  French  manufactures,  chiefly  to  England.  It  has  lines  of  steamers  to  all 
ports  of  Europe  and  America. 

(v)  Bouen  (110)  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  French  cotton  industry,  and  it  makes 
woollen  goods  also.  It  is  famous  for  its  fine  Gothic  buildings,  the  cathedral  being 
one  of  the  noblest.  Joan  of  Arc  was  burnt  here  by  the  English  in  1431,  and  a 
monument  to  her  memory  stands  in  the  town. 

/ 

27.  Histoiio  Towns. — There  are  many  towns  in  Prance  which  have 
made  for  themselves  great  names  either  in  the  history  of  their  own 
country,  or  in  the  history  of  England.  The  most  famous  of  these 
are :  Rheims,  Amiens,  Brest,  Toulon,  Orleans,  Calais,  Versailles,  Bou- 
logne, Caen,  and  Dunkirk. 

(i)  Bheiau  (100),  "The  Canterbury  of  France,"  is  one  of  the  great  historic  cities 
of  the  country.  Her  kings  were  always  anointed  there.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  Gothic  buildings  in  the  world. 

(ii)  Amiens  (85),  the  old  capital  of  Picardy,  on  the  Somme,  possesses  a  cathedral 
of  the  13th  century — "  a  masterpiece  of  Gothic  architecture  "  and  one  of  the  most 
richly  decorated  edifices  in  France.  The  "  Peace  of  Amiens,"  between  England  and 
France,  was  signed  here  in  1802. 

(iii)  Breit  (72),  one  of  the  chief  naval  stations  of  France,  is  also  one  of  the  best 
harbours  in  Europe.    It  was  held  by  England  in  the  14th  century. 

(iv)  Toulon  (71)  is  the  chief  naval  station  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  Napoleon— then  a  simple  artillery 
officer— here  first  showed  his  ability,  when  Toulon  was  besieged  by  the  English  in 
1798. 

(v)  Orleans  (62),  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire,  gave  the  title  of  "  Maid  of 
Orleans  "  to  Joan  of  Arc,  when  she  besieged  the  English  there  in  1429. 

(vi)  Calais  (60)  was  held  for  two  centuries  (1346-1558)  by  the  English ;  and  was 
only  lost  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  It  is  connected  with  Dover  by  lines  of 
steamers.    It  exports  millions  on  millions  of  eggs. 
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(vii)  VerMdllAt  (50)  is  properly  a  large  suburb  of  Paris.  It  possesses  the  most 
soagnificent  and  the  largest  palace  in  France— built  by  Louis  xrv.  The  picture- 
gaUery  contains  miles  of  pictures  which  commemorate  the  "glories  of  France."  But 
this  palace  saw  the  humiliation  of  France  in  1871,  when  the  king  of  Prussia  had 
himself  declared  Emperor  of  the  Qermans  in  one  of  its  halls. 

(viii)  Boulogne  (47)  is  connected  by  steamers  with  Folkestone.    It  was  here  that 
Napoleon  prepared,  in  1803,  his  immense  flotilla  for  the  invasion  of  England. 

(ix)  Gaen  (44)  was  the  residence,  and  is  the  burial-place,  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

(x)  Dunkirk  ^40)  is  a  large  fishing  town.    It  was  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1718, 
but  has  since  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged. 

28.  Political  Bivlsioiis. — Prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1789,  France 
Gonsisted  of  thirty -four  provinces,  which  were  at  one  time  duchies, 
counties,  or  even  kingdoms.  In  1790,  however,  it  vras  divided  into  86 
Departments,  of  which  the  Italian  island  of  Corsica  counts  as  one. 
These  departments  are  not  called  by  names  that  have  been  given  them 
by  the  people  who  live  there  ;  but  by  the  Central  Government.  They 
have  been  named  mostly  after  the  rivers  that  flow  through  them. 
By  the  addition  of  Nice  and  Savoy  (which  gave  two)  in  1860,  the 
number  of  Departments  was  raised  to  88.  But  by  the  loss  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  in  the  war  of  1870-71,  the  number  fell  to  87. 

(i)  Such  names  as  Seiiu,  Seine  et  Marne,  Hautes  Pyrinies  (Upper  Pyrenees),  Basses 
Pyrenees  (Lower  Pyrenees),  are  the  most  usual. 

(11)  Nice  and  Savoy  were  ceded  by  Victor  Emmanuel  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  a 
return  for  his  aid  in  defeating  the  Austrians  in  the  war  of  1859. 

(iii)  Many  of  the  French  Provinces  have  made  for  themselves  a  great  name  in 
story.  The  best  known  are  :  Normandy  (= the  Land  of  the  Normans,  in  the  valley 
the  Seine);  Brittany  (=the  Land  of  the  Britons,  in  the  west);  Provence  (  =  the 
Roman  Provincla,  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rhone) ;  Borgnndy  (an  ancient  Teutonic 
Dukedom  in  the  south-east);  Champagne  (  =  the  Wide  Field,  from  Latin  campus,  a 
plain) ;  and  lale  de  France  ("  Island  of  France,"  so  called  because  all  the  great  valleys 
of  France  meet  in  that  district). 

29.  Character  and  Social  Condition.— The  French  people  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  races—  Celtic,  Romanic,  and  German  ;  and  their  charr 
£icter  gives  evidence  of  the  mental  habits  of  all  three.  The  French- 
man is  said  to  be  light  and  frivolous,  but  in  most  cases  he  is  a  very 
serious  person ;  brave,  when  he  is  succeeding — but  too  easily  de- 
pressed ;  very  clever  with  his  hands,  and  generally  amiable,  polite, 
and  urbane.    Intellectually,  the  Frenchman  is  famous  for  lucidity  of 
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thought  and  expression^  for  fine  taste  and  eloquence  of  style,  for 
suppleness  and  even  subtlety  of  intelligence,  and  for  rigour  and 
consecutiveness  in  his  reasoning  and  methods.  Few  nations  in  the 
world  have  done  so  much  for  literature  and  art.  The  Frenchman  is 
also  a  lover  of  justice,  and  has  a  keen  feeling  of  his  own  dignity  and 
equality.  The  working  classes,  more  especially  the  small  farmers, 
possess  the  virtue  of  thrift  in  the  highest  degree. 

30.  Government. — The  government  of  France  is  now  a  Bepublic. 
There  are  two  Chambers — a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

(i)  The  present  is  the  third  Republic  that  has  existed  within  the  last  hundred  years. 

(ii)  Within  the  memory  of  middle-aged  men,  France  has  been  a  kingdom,  a  republic, 
an  empire,  and  a  republic  again. 

31.  Religion  and  Education. — By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  French 
nation  belongs  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  ;  of  Protestants  there 
are  not  much  more  than  half-a-million. — The  Universities  and 
Secondary  Schools  are  in  a  very  healthy  state  ;  but  Elementary 
Instruction  has  a  great  deal  of  lee-way  to  make  up. 

(i)  The  State  endows  the  Protestant  clei^y,  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic. 
(ii)  A  considerable  percentage  of  the  people  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

32.  Language. — The  French  Language  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  kind 
of  Latin.  The  endings  and  the  vowel  sounds  have  been  greatly 
changed. 

The  Latin  unus  becomes  un;  duOf  deux,  etc. 

33.  Colonial  Possessions. — The  most  important  foreign  possessions 
of  France  are  Algeria  and  Cochin  CMna.  The  total  area  of  her  colonies 
is  larger  than  France  herself  by  95,000  square  miles. 

(i)  In  the  18th  century,  France  held  Canada  and  Louisiana  in  North  America,  and 
Tast  tracts  in  India. 

(ii)  In  Afirica,  she  holds,  in  addition  to  Algeria,  a  part  of  SenegambU. — In  the  West 
Indies,  she  possesses  three  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  Martinique. — In  South 
America,  she  has  French  Guiana,  the  capital  of  which  is  Cayenne. — In  India,  she  has 
Pondicherry,  etc. ;  in  Further  India,  Lower  Cochin  China,  and  a  protectorate  over 
Cambodia,  Annam,  and  Tonquin. — In  Oceania,  she  has  New  Caledonia,  the  Marquesas, 
Tahiti,  etc. 
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BELGIUM. 

1.  Introductory. — ^Belgium  is  a  small  triangular  kingdom,  which 
was  cut  out  of  Holland  in  the  year  1830.  It  is  the  most  thickly- 
peopled,  the  most  commercial,  and  the  most  industrious  country  on 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

(i)  Saxony  is  in  fact  more  densely  peopled,  but  it  is  nsually  considered  only  as  a 
part  of  the  Qerman  Empire. 

(ii)  Brussels,  the  capital,  which  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  country,  is  in  the 
same  latitude  as  Cape  Clear,  Dreiden,  KIaS,  and  ▼•neonver  Zilaad. 

2.  Bonndaries. — Belgium  is  bounded — 

1.  K.  —By  Holland. 

2.  B.  — By  Holland,  Bhenlah  ?ninia,  and  Lnzemlnirg. 

3.  8.  — By  France. 

4.  W. — By  the  Oerman  Ocean. 

3.  Commercial  Position.—  Standing  in  the  west  of  Europe,  on  one 
of  the  most  commercial  seas  in  the  world,  it  occupies  a  position  which 
is  very  favourable  for  trade  both  with  the  New  World  and  with  the 
Old.  Hence  it  has  a  large  trade  with  both,  and  also  with  that 
island  which  stands  between  the  two  worlds — Great  Britain, 

The  position  for  commerce  of  Antwerp,  the  largest  Belgian  seaport,  is  nearly  as 
good  as  that  of  London. 

4.  Shape  and  Size. — Belgium  is  almost  a  triangle.  It  contains 
11,373  square  miles — that  is,  not  quite  twice  as  many  as  Yorkshire. 
The  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  it  measures  only  190  miles. 

5.  Slope,  Build,  and  Coast  Line. — Belgium  slopes  from  south  to 
north,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  direction  of  the  rivers ;  that  is,  it 
slopes  away  from  the  sun.     It  also  slopes  from  east  to  west.     The 
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highest  land  in  the  east  is  about  2000  ft.  above  the  sea-level ;  the 
lowest  land  on  the  west  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  coast  line 
is  only  42  miles  long ;  and  much  of  it  is  faced  with  sand-dunes. 

Low  fertile  land  in  the  west ;  a  tumbled  country  in  the  middle ;  a  rocky,  hilly,  and 
almost  mountainous  land  in  the  east  and  south-east— such  is  the  build  of  Belgium. 

6.  Mountains  and  Flaina, — The  northern  half  of  the  country  belongs 
to  the  Great  Plain  of  Europe.  The  low  mountain-land  in  the  east 
consists  of  the  plateau  of  the  Ardennes,  some  peaks  of  which  reach 
the  height  of  2300  ft.  In  the  middle  of  the  country,  to  the  north, 
we  find  a  wide  plain  called  the  Campine — a  plain  of  moor,  marsh, 
peat-bogs,  and  sand,  overgrown  with  heath,  broom,  and  dwarf  firs. 
In  the  west,  the  country  is  both  low  and  flat.  Dunes,  about  40  ft.  or 
50  ft.  high,  keep  out  the  sea ;  and  much  of  the  land  consists  of 
polders,  defended  by  dykes,  and  intersected  by  canals. 

(i)  The  plodding  energy  of  the  Belgians  is  transforming  the  Campine.  Clay  is 
often  found  at  the  depth  of  2  or  8  ft. ;  and  this,  mixed  with  sand,  gives  a  soil  which 
produces  good  crops. 

(ii)  About  one-sixteenth  part  of  Belgium  consists  of  polders,  w)iich  have  been  gained 
from  the  sea  and  the  rivers. 

7.  Rivers. — Belgium  does  not  possess  a  single  river  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth.  The  two  chief  rivers  are  the  Mense  and  the  Scheldt. 
The  Meuse  is  a  river  of  the  mountains  ;  the  Scheldt  a  stream  of  the 
plains.     The  basin  of  the  Scheldt  embraces  the  larger  part  of  Belgium. 

(i)  The  Mense  rises  in  the  plateau  of  Langres  in  France ;  flows  north-west  through 
the  fortress  of  Sedan,  and  enters  Belgium  near  Dinant.  At  Namur,  also  a  strong 
fortress,  it  receives  the  Samtoe.  North  of  Liege,  it  enters  Holland,  and  is  there 
called  the  Uaai.    The  total  length  is  550  miles,  of  which  only  100  are  in  Belgium. 

(ii)  The  SdieMt  also  rises  in  France,  and  is  there  called  the  Escaut.  It  flows  through 
the  famous  towns  of  Cambray  and  Valenciennes,  and  enters  Belgium  a  little  south  of 
Toumay.  It  receives  several  tributaries — among  others  the  waters  of  the  Senne,  on 
which  Brussels  stands.  Both  of  its  mouths  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  Its  total 
length  is  250  miles,  of  which  half  are  in  Belgium. 

8.  Climate. — The  climate  is  like  that  of  the  south  of  England^  but 
more  continental — that  is,  hotter  in  summer,  and  colder  in  winter. 
In  the  east,  the  winters  are  very  severe  ;  in  the  west,  fogs  are  frequent. 
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The  rain-fall  amounts  to  about  28  inches  a  year  in  the  west,  and 
increases  with  the  rise  of  the  land. 

(i)  This  is  about  3  inches  less  than  the  fall  at  London. 

(ii)  East  of  the  Meuse,  it  is  very  rainy.  As  in  England,  the  people  can  never 
count  on  a  series  of  fine  days. 

9.  Plants  ajid  Animals. — The  trees,  plants,  and  grains  are  much  the 
same  as  those  grown  in  France  and  Germany.  The  chief  grains  are 
rye,  wheat,  and  oats.  A  great  deal  of  beet  and  flax  is  also  raised. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  country  is  covered  with  woods  and  forests. 
The  oak  is  the  prevalent  tree ;  but  the  birch,  beech,  lime,  and 
maple,  are  common.  It  is  too  cold  for  the  chestnut.  The  roe,  the 
stag,  and  the  wild  boar  are  still  found  in  the  forests  of  the  Ardennes. 
The  beaver  has  died  out ;  and  the  hedgehog  is  following.  Other  wild 
beasts  are  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  polecat,  and  the  weaseL 

(i)  The  grains  raised  yearly  in  Belgium  are  worth  £11,000,000. 
(ii)  Belgium  sends  us  yearly  eggs  to  the  value  of  £750,000. 
(iii)  There  is  very  little  waste  land  in  Belgium— not  one-tenth  of  the  whole  coimtry. 

10.  Blinerals. — Belgium  is  rich  in  minerals.  Coal  is  the  most 
abundant  mineral ;  then  iron,  zinc,  and  lead.  Marble  is  also  plenti- 
ful ;  and  the  black  marbles  of  Dinant  are  highly  valued. 

(i)  After  England,  Belgium  is  the  greatest  coal-producing  country  in  Europe.  It 
sells  one-third  of  its  coal  to  France. 

(ii)  There  are  two  great  coal-fields — ^the  western  one  in  the  provinces  of  Hainault 
and  Namur,  the  eastern  in  Namur  and  Liege.  These  coal-fields  lie  on  the  outer  margin 
of  the  table-land. 

11.  Manufactures. — Belgium  has  more  manufactures  than  any 
other  country  of  the  same  size  in  the  world.  It  owes  this  chiefly  to 
its  large  supplies  of  coal.  Mining  is  a  chief  industry.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  goods,  and  machinery. 

(i)  Cotton  and  silk  goods  are  manufactured  chiefly  in  the  province  of  East  Flanders 
and  Antwerp.     The  greatest  cotton  factories  are  at  Antwerp  and  Ghent. 

(ii)  The  linen  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  at  Ghent  and  St.  Nicholas,    Mechlin  (Malines) 
and  Brussels  are  the  headquarters  of  lace. 

(iii)  The  wooUen  manufacture  has  its  seats  at  Li^e  and  Verriers— a  town  on  the 
eastern  frontier.    Brussels  carpets  are  made  chiefly  at  Tonmai. 
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Ct)  3LUg«  is  the  Birmingham  of  Belgium ;  and  it  is  also  to  a  groat  extent  the  Leeds. 
Steam-engines,  locomotives,  fire-arms,  and  all  kinds  of  machinery  are  made  at  Li^ge. 
Hamur  is  noted  for  its  cntlery. 

(y)  But,  indeed,  in  all  the  towns  on  the  coal-fields — Mom,  Charlerol,  etc.,  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel  goes  on. 

12.  Agriculture. — Belgium  stands  higher  than  any  country  in  the 
world  as  regards  agriculture.  No  country  is  more  carefully  culti- 
yated.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  with  the  spade ;  and  the  farms 
look  like  large  gardens.  The  country,  though  so  densely  peopled, 
grows  twice  as  much  food  as  it  requires  ;  and  exports  corn,  instead 
of  being  obliged,  like  England,  to  import  it. 

(i)  The  industry  of  the  plains  and  the  river-valleys  is  agriculture  ;  of  the  hills  and 
tahle-lands  mining  and  manufactures. 

(ii)  For  its  size,  Belgium  produces  more  grain  than  any  other  country  in  thp  world. 

(iii)  Nearly  8  million  acres  yield  two  harvests  a  year. 

13.  Commerce. — Belgium  has  a  very  large  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  yet  most  of  her  carrying  is  done  by  English  ships.  Since 
the  birth  of  the  kingdom  in  1830,  the  trade  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  in  any  other  European  country.  It  even  exceeds  that  of  the 
vast  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary.  The  largest  trade  is  done  with 
France  ;  and  all  the  Belgian  railways  converge  upon  Paris. 

(i)  Antwerp  imports  raw  material  not  merely  for  Belgium,  but  also  for  ttie  middle 
basin  of  the  Rhine. 

(ii)  About  two-thirds  of  the  commerce  is  carried  on  across  the  land-frontiers ;  only 
one-third  by  sea. 

(iii)  France  buys  yearly  from  Belgium  goods  to  the  value  of  over  £16,000,000 ; 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  from  17  to  16  millions  each. 

14.  The  Large  Towns. — ^Belgium  possesses  seventeen  towns  wita  a 
population  above  20,000  ;  and,  of  these,  four  have  more  than  40,000  : 
and  four  over  100,000.  The  four  largest  are  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent, 
and  lAige,  Belgium  is,  in  fact,  the  small  country  of  large  cities. 
Philip  IT.  of  Spain,  when  travelling  through  it,  exclaimed  "  Why  ! 
this  is  all  one  town  ! " 

(i)  The  Capital.— BBT7S8EL8  (480)  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  at^the  meeting 
of  hill  and  plain,  and  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  lowland.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Upper  and  the  Lower  Town.  Its  town-hall  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  in  the 
world.    Up  to  the  fifteenth  eentury  it  was  roofed  with  plates  of  gold.    Palaces,  nobif^ 
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buildings,  wide  streets,  and  high  houses,  make  of  Brussels  a  noble  city.  Its  museums 
are  rich  in  the  rarest  treasures — paintings,  carvings,  precious  stones,  antiquities. 
The  town  is  gay,  lively,  and  well  built,  and  is  often  called  "the  Little  Paris." 

(a)  A  caaal  bring*  vesaels  from  the  aea  to  the  qtiays  of  Broasela. 

(b)  Ten  miles  to  the  south  is  the  field  of  Waterloo  ( Jtme  18, 1815) ;  and'new,  the  battle-fields  of 

Qoatre-Bras  (s^Fonr  Arms  or  Roads,  June  16),  and  Ligny  (June  16). 

(c)  Brussels  is  in  the  same  longitude  as  Lyons,  Ifaiseilles,  and  Cape  Town. 

(ii)  Antwerp  (230)i  on  the  Scheldt— a  wide  and  deep  river— is  the  only  large  seaport. 
Vessels  of  the  largest  size  lie  at  its  quays.  It  is  also  a  fortress,  which  could  hold  the 
whole  army  of  Belgium.  It  possesses  a  most  beautiful  cathedral,  the  spire  of  which 
is  402  ft  high— that  is,  32  ft.  higher  than  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's.  Antwerp  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  great  painter  Bubens. — In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  the  com- 
merce of  Antwerp  and  Bruges  rivalled  that  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

(iii)  Ghent  (150),  in  East  Flanders,  is  one  of  the  great  cotton-spinning  towns  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  third  Belgian  city  in  population,  but  the  first  in  industry.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  John  of  Gaunt  (= Ghent),  the  father  of  Henry  iv.  It  stands  at  the 
i unction  of  the  Scheldt  with  three  tributaries.  Rivers  and  canals  divide  it  into  24 
quarters,  which  are  connected  by  100  bridges.  "  Ghent  might  have  become  a  Belgian 
Manchester  if  it  had  had  a  Liverpool  nearer  to  it  than  Antwerp."  Its  floral  shows 
are  wonderful,  and  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  "  City  of  Flowers."  The  capital 
employed  by  the  gardeners  of  Ghent  amounts  to  £3,000,000.  It  was  here  that  the  first 
English  book  was  printed  by  William  Gaxton— a  book  called  The  Histories  of  Troy. 

(iv)  U^c  (140),  "  the  capital  of  the  Walloons,"  lies  in  a  very  picturesque  and  hilly 
region  on  the  Meuse.  The  river  is  here  spanned  by  17  bridges.  It  is  the  busiest  town 
m  Belgium.  Near  Liege  is  Seraing,  the  largest  ironworks  in  Belgium.  It  makes 
steam-engines  ;  and  can  turn  out  365  tons  of  steel  rails  in  a  day. 

15.  The  Minor  Towns. — Among  the  minor  towns  the  most  impor- 
tant are  Bmges  ;  Mechlin ;  Louvaln  ;  Toumal ;  Namur ;  and  Ostend. 

(i)  Bruges  (  =  Bridges,  50)  is  a  decayed  and  decaying  town.  It  had  at  one  time  a 
population  of  200,000.  It  is  intersected  by  many  canals,  which  are  crossed  by  more 
than  50  bridges :  hence  its  name.  There  is  a  navigable  canal  for  large  ships  between 
Bruges  and  Ostend ;  but  the  town  can  never  overtake  Antwerp.  Most  of  the  poor 
people  make  lace — but  hardly  a  living  by  it.  Paupers  abound.  Many  streets  are 
silent  and  desolate :  "  without  hurry,  noiseless  feet  the  grass-grown  pavement  tread." 
It  is  full  of  beautiful  churches. — Insurance  societies  were  first  started  at  Bruges. 

(ii)  Mechlin  (or  Malines,  50)  is  the  religious  metropolis  and  Canterbury  of  Belgium  ; 
its  Archbishop  being  Primate  of  the  kingdom.    Mechlin  lace  is  famous  everywhere. 

(iii)  Louvaln,  a  little  east  of  Brussels,  was  once  a  great  place  of  manufactures.  It  is 
now  greatly  decayed.  It  makes  chiefly  starch,  paper  and  beer.  The  town-hall  is  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  world,  and  has  been  compared  to  a  jewel-casket. 

(iv)  Toumal  is  "  the  most  venerable  city  of  Belgium."  The  cathedral  belongs  to  the 
12th  century  ;  it  has  a  thousand  columns,  no  two  of  which  are  alike. — Tournai  now 
makes  carpets ;  and  most  of  the  weavers  work  at  their  own  homes. 
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(y)  Hutttur,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mease  and  the  Sambre,  is  one  of  the  strong  points 
of  Belgium.  It  has  stood  many  a  siege.  Bombardments  have  robbed  the  town  of 
nearly  all  its  ancient  buildings.— The  town  makes  glass  and  cutlery. 

(vi)  Oifceiid  is  a  small  port,  and  a  lai^ge  bathing-place.  It  stood  a  three  years'  siege 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  17th  century.  The  rising  port  of  Flushing,  in  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  in  Holland,  is  taking  away  its  trade.  About  20,000  strangers,  mostly 
from  France  and  Germany,  come  yearly  to  take  sea-baths  at  Ostend. 

16.  Railway  System. — Belgium  is  one  vast  and  intricate  net- work 
of  railways.  There  are  nearly  3000  miles  of  line  in  this  small 
kingdom.  The  fares  charged  are  lower  than  in  any  other  European 
country.  The  rolling  stock,  if  placed  in  a  line,  would  stretch  from 
Ostend  to  Cologne — a  distance  of  202  miles. 

(i)  Oontrwt. — ^Turkey,  in  the  south-east  of  Europe,  has  only  1000  miles  of  r&ilway. 

(ii)  Belgium  has,  in  proportion,  the  same  amount  of  railway  that  England  has. 
England  is  five  times  the  size  of  Belgium. 

17.  Telegraphs  and  FoBt-ofElces. — Belgium  is  very  well  supplied 
with  telegraphs.  It  has  about  4000  miles  of  line,  and  more  than 
four  times  this  of  wire.  About  seven  millions  of  messages  are  sent 
every  year. — But  the  people  do  not  write  nearly  so  many  letters  as 
we  do  in  England.  They  send  95  millions  of  letters  and  90  millions 
of  newspapers  annually. 

This  is  at  the  rate  of  15  letters  per  head  per  annum.    England  sends  49. 

18.  Canals  and  Roads. — Belgium  is  magnificently  equipped  with 
canals ;  and  its  canals  and  canalised  rivers  play  a  very  large  part  in 
the  commercial  life  of  the  country.  There  are  about  1000  miles  of 
navigable  water-ways  in  the  country  ;  and,  of  these,  more  than  half 
are  canals.  The  traffic  on  the  rivers  and  canals  is  much  larger  than 
that  on  the  railways.  Belgium  has  also  more  roads  and  better-kept 
roads  than  any  other  country  except  England. 

(i)  Each  mile  of  water  highway  carries  about  500,000  tons  of  goods  a  year, 
(ii)  There  is  not  a  town  of  any  importance  but  has  a  canal, 
(iii)  Some  of  the  canals  are  used  for  irrigation. 

19.  Population  and  Fopnloosness. — The  population  of  Belgium 
amounts  to  nearly  6  millions.  This  gives  a  density  of  535  persons 
per  square  mile. 

(i)  In  the  province  of  Brabant,  in  which  Brussels  stands,  the  density  rises  to  835. 
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(ii)  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  compare  with  the  populousness  of  Belgium— 
except  Saxony,  Egypt,  the  Plain  of  China,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Ganges. 

20.  Political  DlTlBions. — Many  of  these  divisions  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  both  of  Europe  and  of  England  ;  and 
hence  we  ought  to  know  thenou  The  following  is  a  list,  with  the  chief 
towns  in  each  : — 


1.  West  FUndert— Bruges,  Ostend. 


2.  Eait  Flanders— Ghent,  St.  Nicholas. 

3.  Eainanlt— Mons,  Toumai,  Charleroi. 

4.  Brabant — Brussels,  Louvain. 


5.  Antwerp— Antwerp,  Mechlin. 


6.  Limburg— Hasselt. 

7.  LWge— Li6ge,  Venders,  Spa. 

8.  Mamnr — Namur,  Dinant. 

9.  Lvxemborg— Arlon. 

21.  Languages. — There  is  no  Belgian  language.  There  are  two 
languages  spoken  in  the  country—  Flemish  and  Walloon.  Flemish 
belongs  to  the  same  family  as  Dutch,  German,  and  English  ;  Walloon 
is  a  kind  of  Old  French. 

(i)  About  2^  millions  speak  Flemish ;  about  2^  Walloon.  All  the  book-reading 
classes  speak  Parisian  French.    The  official  language,  too,  is  French. 

(ii)  Two-thirds  of  the  newspapers  are  printed  in  French ;  but  the  greatest  writer  of 
the  country — Hendrik  Conscience — writes  in  Flemish. 

22.  Character  and  Social  Condition. — The  Flemings  belong  to  the 
Teutonic  race.  They  have  light-coloured  eyes,  fair  hair,  and  fresh 
complexions.  They  are  seldom  tall. — The  Walloons  belong  to  the 
Celtic  race.  They  are  darker  in  complexion  ;  many  have  brown  eyes  ; 
and  most  of  them  are  taller  and  stronger  than  the  Flemings. 

Flemings  are  found  chiefly  in  Flanders,  Antwerp,  Brabant,  Limburg — that  is,  in 
the  north  and  west ;  Walloons,  in  the  more  hilly  country  of  the  east  and  south-east. 

23.  Relig^ion  and  Education. — Most  of  the  people  are  Roman 
Catholics ;  but  all  opinions  are  tolerated. — There  are  four  Univer- 
versities,  Brassels,  Louvain,  Ghent,  Li^ge  ;  there  are  many  middle- 
class  schools  ;  but  the  elementary  schools  are  far  from  good. 

(i)  There  are  good  technical  schools  in  all  the  large  towns, 
(ii)  About  40  per  cent,  of  the  people  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

24.  Government. — The  King,  a  Senate,  a  House  of  Representatives 
— these  form  the  working  Constitution. 

(i)  The  standing  army  numbers  nearly  50,000— on  a  war-footing,  100,000  men. 
(ii)  There  is  no  navy. 
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THE  NETHERLANDS. 

1.  mtroductory. — The  kingdom  of  The  Netherlands,  or  Holland,  as 
we  call  it,  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  countries  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  The  soU  it  occupies  had  to  be  won  from  the  sea  ;  and, 
small  as  the  country  is,  it  struggled  for,  and  in  the  16th  century, 
wrested  its  freedom  from  an  empire  (Spain),  that  at  the  time  ruled  over 
two-thirds  of  the  known  world.  Attacked  by  the  sea  from  without, 
and  by  rivers  from  within  ;  gaining  land  from  the  ocean,  and  saving  it 
from  river-floods  ;  daily  using  the  powers  of  wind  and  steam  against 
the  powers  of  water  ;  employing  the  powers  of  water  against  hostile 
armies ;  gaining  land  here,  losing  it  there — but  on  the  whole  steadily 
gaining ;  wresting  new  lands  and  farms  from  the  depths  of  the  sea 
and  the  beds  of  lakes,  and  thus  making  the  whole  kingdom  grow  and 
expand ;  eternally  on  the  watch  against  inundations, — such  is  the  life 
of  the  nation  called  the  Netherlanders.  The  sea  is  the  standing 
enemy  of  the  Dutch — an  enemy  always  at  their  gates.  After  win- 
ning a  foothold  for  themselves  and  maintaining  it  against  all  comers, 
they  sent  out  fleets  which  founded  colonial  settlements  all  over  the 
world.  Ajid,  at  home,  always  looking  out  for  fresh  conquests  over 
the  sea,  the  Dutch  have  actually  increased  the  size  of  their  country 
since  1833  by  one-half. 

(i)  "  There  is  a  land  where  the  rivers,  so  to  speak,  flow  over  the  heads  of  the 
people ;  where  mighty  towns  rise  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  dominates  and 
almost  overwhelms  them ;  where  broad  tracts  of  cultivated  ground  are  alternately 
rescued  from  and  swallowed  up  by  the  waters."— Esquiros. 

(ii)  The  Dutchman's  allies  against  the  water  are  wind,  steam,  sand,  and  the 
stork. 

(iii)  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  0llant=ma.T8hy  ground,  according  to  some. 

(iv)  The  sea  is  a  protector  as  well  as  a  foe     It  bears  their  ships,  forms  a  boundary, 
and  throws  fertile  alluvium  on  the  shore. 
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2.  Holland  is  bounded — 

1.  M. —  By  the  North  Bea. 

2.  S. —  By  Oermany. 
S.  B. —  By  Belglnm. 

4.  W.— By  the  North  Bea. 

3.  Ck)mmercial  Position. — Situated  in  the  north-west  of  Europe,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhine — its  great  western  highway,  opposite  the 
midland  counties  of  England,  next  to  the  busiest  and  richest  states 
of  the  Continent,  with  easy  access  to  the  North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic, 
Holland  occupies  a  wonderfully  advantageous  position  for  commerce 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Amsterdam  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Cambridge,  Berlin,  and  Manitoba. 

4.  Sliape  and  Size. — The  length  of  Holland  from  north  to  south  is 
about  150  miles  ;  its  average  breadth,  about  100  miles.  Its  area 
contains  12,648  square  miles.  This  land  has  been  formed  partly  by 
deposits  from  rivers  and  partly  by  conquests  from  the  sea.  In 
addition  to  the  continuous  land,  it  contains  two  archipelagoes,  one  in 
the  south  and  one  in  the  north. 

In  1833,  Holland  contained  only  8768  square  miles.  It  is  now  a  little  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  Yorkshire. 

5.  Surface  and  Slopes. — The  whole  country  slopes,  but  very  gently, 
to  the  west  and  north.  The  surface  of  most  of  it  is  as  flat  as  a 
bowling-green  ;  and  a  large  portion  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Much  of  it  consists  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  Holland  is,  in  fact,  the 
lowest  and  western  end  of  the  Great  Plain  of  Europe. 

The  alluvial  soil  out  of  which  Holland  is  built,  is  brought  down  by  the  Scheldt 
trom  the  north  of  France  ;  by  the  Meuse  from  the  Ardennes  ;  and  by  the  Rhine  and 
its  tributaries  from  the  Alps  and  the  higher  lands  of  Gennany.  A  large  part  of 
Holland  consists  simply  of  the  offscourings  of  the  Alps. 

6.  Bays  and  Straits. — The  most  important  bays  are  the  Zuyder 
Zee  ;  the  Lauwer  Zee  ;  and  the  Dollart.  The  chief  strait  is  the  open- 
ing into  the  Zuyder  Zee  called  The  Holder. 

(i)  The  name  Zuyder  Zee  is = South  Sea,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  North  Sea.  The 
Gennans  call  the  Baltic  the  East  Sea. 

(ii)  The  Zuyder  Zee  was  formed  by  irruptions  of  the  North  Sea  into  a  lake  called 
Flevo,  in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries     Thousands  of  people  were  drowned. 
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7.  IslaxLds. — The  delta  formed  by  the  Maas  and  the  Scheldt  contains 
a  number  of  islands,  which  form  the  province  of  Zeeland  (=Sealand). 
The  best  known  is  Walclieren. — In  the  Archipelago  which  fringes  the 
north  of  Holland,  the  largest  islands  are  Tezel  and  TerschelUng. 

Waleheren  occupies  a  melancholy  position  in  our  history.  To  help  the  Auslarians, 
an  English  army  was  sent  in  1509  against  Antwerp,  which  was  then  held  by  Napoleon. 
The  English  army  was  landed  on  this  island.  Flushing  was  taken  ;  but  7000  men  died 
of  marsh-feyer ;  18,000  were  sent  home  sick  ;  and  the  rest  were  recalled. 

8.  The  Coast,  Dunes  and  Dykes. — The  coast  is  everywhere  very 
low ;  and  the  sea  is  kept  out  by  dunes.  These  are  larger  and  higher 
than  in  Belgium.  The  Blinkert  Dune,  near  Haarlem,  is  197  ft.  above 
the  sea-level :  and  from  its  summit  can  be  seen  the  most  historically 
celebrated  portion  of  Holland. — Where  dunes  are  insufficient,  strong 
dykes  formed  of  piles  and  huge  blocks  of  granite,  are  constructed. 
These  are  30  ft.  in  height,  and  some  350  ft.  thick. 

(i)  There  are  in  Holland  about  1550  miles  of  dykes  alone ;  and  the  construction  of 
them  cost  12}  millions  sterling. 

(ii)  The  strongest  is  the  Westkappel  Dyke,  which  defends  the  west  coast  of  Wal- 
eheren.   It  is  over  4000  yards  long ;  and  a  railway  runs  along  the  top. 

(iii)  The  coast  south  from  the  Helder  is  protected  by  a  barrier  of  natural  sand-hills, 
about  50  ft.  high.  They  are  planted  with  grasses  and  reeds,  the  roots  of  which  bind 
the  sand  together.    The  itork,  which  keeps  dovm  reptiles,  is  protected  by  law. 

9.  Rivers. — The  great  rivers  of  Holland  are  the  Rhine,  the  Haas, 
and  the  Scheldt,  all  only  in  their  lower  courses.  Some  of  them  flow 
above  the  level  of  the  land  ;  hence  it  is  easy  to  feed  the  Dutch  canals. 

(i)  The  Rhine  divides  into  two  arms ;  the  southern,  called  the  Waal,  and  the 
northern,  which  retains  the  name  of  the  Rhine. 

(ii)  At  Gorkum  the  Waal  is  joined  by  the  Uaai. 

(iii)  The  total  length  of  the  navigable  river-channels  is  1135  miles. 

(iv)  The  floods  on  the  rivers  are  almost  as  disastrous  as  the  irruptions  of  the  sea.  At 
Utrecht,  after  a  long  course  of  continuous  westerly  winds,  the  Lek  rises  18  ft.  above 
the  pavement  of  the  streets.  In  winter,  when  the  ice  breaks  up,  the  dykes  some- 
times give  way,  and  large  districts  are  flooded. 

10.  Climate. — The  climate  of  Holland  may  be  described  as  mild, 
and  not  unlike  that  of  England,  but  more  humid.    The  soil  is  damp  ; 

I. 
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ajid  tlie  air  is  damp.  It  is  chiefly  in  Friesland  and  the  east  that  frost 
is  continuous  in  the  winter,  and  that  the  countless  canals  and  ditches 
^ive  scope  to  the  art  of  the  skater. 

(i)  Holland,  lying  lower,  is  colder  than  any  part  of  England  in  the  same  latitude. 
Oows  may  be  seen  in  the  fields  wearing  greatcoats. 

<ii)  The  strong  winds,  which  blow  across  the  country  as  steadUy  as  oyer  the  ocean, 
xxot  only  form  a  permanent  supply  of  very  valuable  power  to  the  windmills,  they  also 
0Weep  away  the  exhalations  which  rise  from  the  marshes  and  stagnant  ponds. 

11.  AgrlcQlture. — In  spite  of  the  diligence  of  the  Dutchman,  a 

Xarge  part  of  the  land  of  his  country  is  unfit  for  cultivation.    Fully  18 

per  cent,  of  the  land  is  covered  with  fens  ;  45  per  cent,  is  poor  and 

gandy ;  and  only  34  per  cent  is  really^  good.    Hye  and  wheat  are  the 

most  important  cereals.    Oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  beet-root  are 

grown  on  a  large  scale.    The  orchards  yield  large  crops  of  apples, 

plums  and  cherries ;  while  the  gardens  grow  tulips  and  other  flowers 

in  great  splendour  and  profusion.    But  the  fat  meadows  and  fertile 

grass-lands  form  the  chief  agricultural  wealth  of  Holland ;  and  butter 

and  cheese  are  the  most  valuable  products. 

(I)  We  buy  from  Holland  every  year  butter  and  margarine  to  the  value  of  about 
£4,500,000.    Hence  Holland  may  be  regarded  as  the  Dairy  Farm  of  England, 
(ii)  In  the  17th  century  as  much  as  £2000  was  paid  for  one  tulip-bulb. 

12.  Folders. — Polders  are  the  fertile  beds  of  lakes  that  have  been 
drained  by  wind  and  steam.  They  form  a  very  important  part  of 
Holland,  and  their  verdure  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape. 
Between  1815,  the  year  of  Waterloo,  and  1875,  the  Dutch  reclaimed 
nearly  1 43,000  acres  of  good  land.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  6^  acres 
every  day. 

(i)  The  polder  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  will  be  the  largest  in  Holland,  when  it  is  finished. 

(ii)  The  polder  of  the  Haarlem  Meer  (70.  square  miles— half  the  size  of  Rutland)  is 
the  largest  at  present.  It  was  drained  by  steam.  The  drainage  cost  nearly  a  million ; 
but  the  crops  produced  yearly  amount  to  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

13.  Fisberies. — One  great  source  of  Dutch  wealth  is  the  fisheries. 
The  coasts  abound  with  fish  of  many  kinds,  such  as  herring,  cod, 
turbot,  and  soles.     About  16,000  men  are  employed  in  fishing. 

(i)  The  " deep-sea  fishery"  is  in  the  German  Ocean,  for  cod,  herring,  and  flat  fish. 
The  greatest  cod-fishery  is  on  the  Dogger  Bank. 
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(ii)  The  "inner  fisheiy"  is  pursued  in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  rivers,  and  the  inland 
waters.    In  the  Zuyder  Zee  flat  fish,  herrings,  anchovies,  and  shrimps  are  caught. 

14.  ManufactiireB. — Holland  does  not  rank  high  as  a  manufacturing 
country.  There  is  very  little  coaL  Clay,  which  is  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  earthenware,  is  the  only  mineral  product  of  any  importance. 
There  are  factories  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  stuffs  ;  glass  houses ; 
machine  works  ;  and  many  gin  distilleries.     The  chief  power  is  wind. 

(i)  Holland  imports  more  raw  cotton,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  than  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  except  Great  Britain. 

(ii)  Much  of  the  pottery  is  made  at  Delft,  which  gives  its  name  to  this  ware. 

(iii)  Windmills  grind  com ;  clean  flax ;  bruise  oil-seeds ;  mash  paper-pulp ;  saw 
wood;  and  drain  land. 

15.  Commerce. — Holland  was,  in  the  17th  century,  the  greatest 

commercial  country  in  the  world.    Its  merchant  fleet  was  equal  to 

all  the  other  fleets  of  Europe  taken  together.    Other  countries  have 

taken  away  much  of  this  trade  ;  and  most  of  the  Dutch  transit  trade 

is  now  carried  on  by  English  ships.    But  Holland  is  still  the  "  Colonial 

Grocer  "  for  Europe.    We  buy  from  Holland  every  year  goods  to  the 

value  of  about  ;£25,000,000.  ^ 

The  internal  trade  is  enormous.  It  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  water.  There  are 
over  1500  miles  of  canal,  and  nearly  1200  miles  of  river  highway. 

16.  Towns. — Holland,  like  England  and  Belgium,  is  a  country  of 
large  towns.  There  are  fifteen  towns  with  a  population  of  more  than 
25,000 ;  of  these  five  have  more  than  50,000 ;  and  of  these  again 
three  have  more  than  100,000. 

17.  The  Capital — The  true  capital  of  Holland  is  Amsterdam ;  the 
seat  of  the  Court  and  Government  is  The  Hasrue. 

(i)  Amsterdam  (420),  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  is  a  city  nearly  as  large  as  Manchester.  It 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amstel,  and  on  the  branch  of  the  Rhine  called  the  Tj  (pro- 
nounced I),  on  90  distinct  islands,  which  are  joined  to  each  other  by  SOO  bridges. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  on  piles  driven  into  the  marshy  ground ;  and  hence  it  has 
been  said  that  the  inhabitants  are  "like  rooks,  perched  on  the  tops  of  trees."  The 
Sling's  Palace  stands  on  18,659  piles.  Many  of  the  piles  have  slipped ;  and  hence  some 
houses  lean  forward,  some  backward,  some  to  the  right,  some  to  the  left,  some  against 
each  other.  Each  house  is  different  from  another— in  height,  or  design,  or  shape,  or 
colour,  or  ornamentation ;  for  the  Dutchman  is  even  more  original  and  individualistic 
than  the  Englishman.    Amsterdam  was  once  the  greatest  port  in  the  world ;  but  it  is 
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not  now  so  large  as  Rotterdam.  Its  canal  is  the  broadest  and  deepest  in  Europe.  It 
possesses  the  special  industry  of  diamond-cutting,  which  employs  about  1000  hands. 
The  Kings  of  Holland  are  crowned  here ;  but  they  live  at  The  Hague. 

(ii)  The  Hague  (160)  is  a  city  nearly  as  large  as  Leicester.  It  is,  like  most  other 
Dutch  towns,  bounded  by  canals,  and  penetrated  by  canals.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Court  and  of  the  Government.  It  contains  a  palace,  a  noble  picture-gallery,  and  a 
well-stocked  museum.  A  shady  avenue,  three  miles  long,  leads  to  the  well-known 
bathing-place  Beheveniogen.  It  was  at  Scheveningen  that  Charles  ii.  embarked  in 
1660  to  get  "  his  own  again." 

18.  Other  Largre  Towns. — The  largest  town  after  Amsterdam  is 
Rotterdam  (210),  which  is  about  the  size  of  Hull.  Next  to  The 
Hague  comes  Utreclit  (80),  a  town  as  large  as  Halifax.  The  only 
other  towns  worthy  of  mention  are  Haarlem,  Leyden,  Dort,  and  Delft. 

(i)  Rotterdam  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rotte,  which  oozes  (we  cannot  s&y  flows 
or  falls)  into  the  Maas.  It  is  the  chief  port  of  Holland,  and  also  of  the  whole  Rhine 
basin.  This  port  is  the  true  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  To  it  belong  about  S500  merchant 
ships ;  but  two-thirds  of  these  sail  under  the  British  flag.  Its  chief  trade  is  in 
colonial  produce.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  wittiest  of  men, 
Gerard  Gerard,  commonly  called  Erasmus.  The  broad  streets  are  lined  with  trees, 
and  up  the  middle  of  each  street  runs  a  beautiful  canal,  in  which  the  neatest, 
trimmest,  and  cleanest  of  barges  lie. 

(ii)  Utrecht,  on  the  Old  Rhine,  is  the  oldest  tovm  in  Holland. 

(iii)  Haarlem,  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  is  famous  for  its  linen  manufactures, 
its  great  organ,  its  splendid  gates,  its  tulip-gardens,  and  its  trade  in  flower-bulbs. 

(iv)  Leyden  stands  on  the  Old  Rhine,  six  miles  above  its  mouth  at  Katwyk.  It  is 
famous  for  its  University,  which  was  founded  in  1576,  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  a 
reward  for  the  bravery  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  endurance  of  famine  during  the 
siege  of  1574.  The  University  possesses  one  of  the  richest  Natural  History  Museums 
in  the  world. 

(v)  Dort  or  Dordrecht,  at  a  point  where  the  Waal  meets  the  Maas  and  the  Rhine. 
The  great  rafts  of  timber  sent  down  the  Rhine  are  broken  up  and  distributed  at  Dort. 

(vi)  Delft  stands  half  way  between  Rotterdam  and  The  Hague,  and  is  a  famous 
pottery  town.    There  is  also  here  a  great  school  of  hydraulic  engineering. 

19.  Railway  System. — Holland  possesses  a  good  network  of 
railways — to  the  amount  of  1600  miles.  Utrecht  is  the  centre  ; 
and  this  city  can  be  reached  by  six  different  lines. 

20.  Telegraphs  and  PoBt-oflaces. — Holland  has  3000  miles  of  tele- 
graph line.  About  4,000,000  messages  are  sent  yearly.  The  number 
of  letters  and  post-cards  carried  annually  amounts  to  93  millions  ; 
of /newspapers,  77  millions. 
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21.  Canals. — Holland  possesses  a  splendid  network  of  canals,  the 
united  length  of  which  amounts  (like  the  railways)  to  nearly  1600 
miles.  There  are  canals  everywhere,  going  in  all  directions.  The 
towns  in  the  centre  of  the  largest  islands  communicate  with  the  sea 
by  canals ;  and  every  river  or  branch  of  a  river  is  joined  to  some 
other  in  this  way. 

(i)  The  canals  join  the  rivers :  and  the  ditches  join  the  canals.  Canals  in 
Holland  are  as  numerous  as  roads  in  England. 

(ii)  With  its  canals  and  rivers  Holland  has  a  more  complete  system  of  waterways 
than  any  country  in  the  world. 

22.  Population  and  Fopulousness. — The  population  is  about  4 
millions.  This  gives  an  average  density  of  nearly  350  persons  to 
the  square  mile. 

The  densest  population  is  found  in  South  Holland,  where  it  reaches  770. 

23.  Political  Divisions. — As  the  names  of  many  of  these  occur 
frequently  in  the  history  of  our  own  country,  it  is  well  for  us  to  know 
them.  The  most  important  of  the  eleven  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands (with  their  chief  towns)  are : 

4.  North  Brabant — Breda. 


1.  North  Holland — ^Amsterdam,  Haarlem. 

2.  South     Holland  —  Rotterdam,    The 

Hague,  Leyden,  Schiedam. 

8.  Zealand — Middleburg,  Flushing. 


6.  Utrecht — Utrecht. 

6.  Gelderland — Nimeguen,  Zutphen. 

7.  Frlesland — Harlingen. 


When  the  southern  half  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  drained,  a  twelfth  province  will 
have  been  added  to  the  Netherlands. 

24.  Character  and  Social  Condition.  —The  Dutch  character  has  been 
determined  mainly  by  two  things — the  long  struggle  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  perpetual  struggle  against  water.  The  Dutch  love 
freedom  and  are  very  independent;  they  are  hard-working  and  thrifty ; 
they  are  brave  and  self-possessed ;  and  they  are  generous  to  those 
who  have  been  overtaken  by  disaster.  The  Dutchman  is  slow  in 
promising ;  but  he  always  keeps  his  promise.  He  is  slow  to  make  up 
his  mind ;  but,  having  once  made  it  up,  he  acts  with  untiring  energy. 
He  has  plenty  of  common  sense,  and  is  fond  of  method.  Generally 
taciturn  and  thoughtful,  he  is  boisterous  in  his  amusements.    He  is 
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fond  of  old  customs  and  old  costumes ;  and  qusdnt  distinctive  dresses 
still  linger  even  in  the  towns.  His  most  remarkable  external  virtue 
is  cleanliness. 

(i)  The  two  conditions  of  wealth— industry  and  thrift— «re  found  in  their  highest 
degree  in  Hollind. 

(ii)  Cleanliness  is  a  passion  with  the  Dutch ;  and  it  is  forced  upon  them  by  the 
moistness  of  their  climate.  From  morning  till  night  scouring,  rubbing,  scrubbing 
and  washing  goes  on.  Even  the  barges  shine  with  polishing,  and  are  "  as  clean  as  a 
new  pin."  "Stables  are  kept  with  the  same  care  as  a  drawing-room."  Houses, 
bams,  gates,  and  fences,  are  always  bright,  clean,  and  in  thorough  repair. 

25.  Language. — Dutch  belongs  to  the  Low-German  family  of 
languages,  and  is  very  like  English  and  Flemish. 

(i)  The  Dutch  spoken  in  Friesland,  called  Vtiriaii,  is  the  Continental  dialect  which 
bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to  English.  There  is  a  well-known  couplet,  every 
word  in  which  is  both  Frisian  and  English : — 

"  Good  butter  and  good  cheese 
Is  good  English  and  good  Fries." 

(ii)  They  say  moder  for  mother;  stroom  tot  stream;  huis  for  house;  zee  for  sea,  etc* 

26.  Government. — The  King  and  the  States-General  (which  con- 
sists of  two  Chambers)  form  the  Government  of  Holland. 

(i)  The  army  numbers  over  50,000  men. 

(ii)  The  navy  is  very  powerful.  It  consists  of  nineteen  ironclads,  six  of  them  very 
large;  and  one — the  "King  of  the  Netherlands" — is  of  5400  tons  burden  and  4660 
horse-power. 

27.  Relig^ion  and  Education. — There  is  no  established  religion ;  but 
the  King  and  two-thirds  of  the  people  belong  to  the  "Reformed 
Church  " — that  is,  are  Protestants.  The  others  are  mostly  Roman 
Catholics.  Education  of  all  kinds  is  spreading  in  Holland  ;  and  the 
Dutch  have  always  been  a  thoughtful  people. 

There  are  three  grades  of  schools,  and  over  all,  the  four  Universities  of  Leyden, 
Groningen,  Utrecht,  and  Amsterdam— with  about  2000  students. 

28.  Colonial  FossesBions.— rThe  Dutch  possessions  abroad  are  64 
times  larger  than  Holland  itself,  and  have  a  population  more  than 
six  times  as  large.  They  mostly  consist  of  islands  both  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West  Indies. 
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(i)  They  consist  chiefly  of  (a)  The  CirMt  SvndM,  such  as  Jaya,  parts  of  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  and  Borneo ;  (&)  The  Leaer  SvndM,  as  Bali,  Lombok,  etc  ;  (e)  parts  of  the 
Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands ;  (d)  Guracoa  and  St.  Martin  in  the  West  Indies ;  («)  Dutch 
Oalaaa  (or  Surinam)  in  South  America. 

(ii)  The  yalue  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Holland,  proportionately  to  the  popula- 
tion, is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 


THE    ALPS. 


1.  Extent  and  Shape. — The  Alps  are  the  great  mountain-system 
which  encircles  the  north  of  Italy  in  the  form  of  a  mighty  bow, 
stretching  from  Nice  to  Vienna,  or  from  the  western  Mediterranean  to 
the  Danube.  They  form  the  dividing  line  and  watershed  between 
Middle  Europe  and  Southern  Europe,  Five  countries  contain  parts 
of  this  mountain-system — France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Bavaria,  and 
Austria;  five  great  rivers — ^the  Danube,  Rhine,  Rhone,  Po,  and 
Adige — are  fed  by  its  perennial  and  inexhaustible  snows,  and  flow 
from  its  sides  to  four  different  seas.  For  highest  average  elevation, 
for  the  largest  number  of  very  high  peaks,  and  for  variety  of  scenery, 
they  are  by  far  the  most  important  mountain-system  in  Europe. 
They  form  also^in  their  snow-fields,  glaciers  and  lakes — the  greatest 
reservoir  of  water  in  this  continent. 

(i)  The  JUpt,  the  "  crown  of  Europe,"  formed  at  one  time  the  dividing  line  between 
the  barbarous  and  the  civilised  peoples  of  the  Continent.  This  is  no  longer  the  case ; 
but  they  still  divide  the  west  of  Europe — "the  true  Europe,"— into  two  halves,  a 
northern  and  a  southern,  which  are  essentially  different  in  climate  and  vegetation— as 
well  as  in  the  languages  and  habits  of  the  peoples  who  dwell  on  either  side. 

(ii)  The  Alps  contrast  strongly  with  the  central  ranges  of  Asia.  They  are  much 
more  habitable  and  fertile ;  they  are  very  much  more  accessible ;  and  the  passes,  not 
high  like  the  Himalayan  passes,  but  crossing  the  deep  depressions  between  the 
different  ranges,  may  be  counted  almost  by  hundreds.  The  Alps  are  open  everywhere 
to  all  kinds  of  influences ;  and  they  have  been  called  "  the  most  sociable  mountains" 
in  the  world. 

2.  Nature  of  Rocks. — The  inner  kernel  of  the  Alps  consists  of  hard 
dTBtalline  rocks  (such  as  granite  and  gneiss,  etc.) ;  and  this  kernel  is 
enfolded  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  in  outlying  masses  of 
limestone. 
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0)  The  elevation  of  the  Alps  by  the  internal  lire-forces  has  taken  place  firom  south 
west  to  north-east.    Hence  the  longitudinal  valleys  run  firom  west  to  east 

(ii)  This  mountain-system  is  comparatively  young,  compared  with  those  of  Scan- 
dinavia and  of  Brittany.  Hence  the  sharpness  of  most  of  its  peaks ;  while  those  of 
Scandinavia  have  been  ground  down  by  all  kinds  of  weather-forces.  The  usual 
names  for  the  sharp  peaks  are,  in  the  French  Alps,  Dent  (Tooth),  AigoiUe  (Needle),  Bee 
(Beak),  Pie  (Peak),  Pointe  (Point);  in  the  German  Alps,  Stock  (Stick),  Horn  (Horn), 
(Comb),  Spite  (Spit),  Kngel  (Ball),  Eck  (Comer),  and  H*npt(Head). 


3.  Vertical  Arrangement. — From  the  point  of  view  of  height  or 
vertical  distribution,  the  Alps  are  divided  into  Fore  Alps,  llliddle 
Alps,  and  High  Alps.  The  Fore  Alps  are  the  lower  ranges  which  rise 
to  the  limit  of  trees  (about  5500  ft.) ;  the  Middle  Alps  rise  from 
the  limit  of  trees  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow ;  and  the  High  Alps 
are  those  which  rise  above  the  snow-line. 

(i)  The  Fore  Alpe  (such  lower  ranges  as  are  called  '*  Foot-hills"  in  the  United 
States)  are  the  seat  of  the  liveliest  and  most  industrious  populations,  and  are  gay 
with  pastures,  orchards,  vineyards,  villages,  and  towns. 

(ii)  The  Middle  Alps  contain  the  summer-pastures  of  the  Swiss  and  other  flocks  and 
herds  (each  pasture  is  called  an  "  alp  "),  and  are  the  abodes  of  the  chamois,  the  ibex, 
the  marmot,  etc. 

(iii)  The  snow-line  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps  is  higher  than  on  the  north — ^partly 
because  the  climate  is  hotter,  and  partly  because  the  southern  slope  is  steeper.  In 
the  High  Alpe  steep  slopes  of  grey  naked  rock  abound ;  and  the  last  trace  of  vegetable 
life  is  found  in  the  tiny  mosses,  which  appear  as  red  patches  on  the  snow. 

4.  Horizontal  Extension  and  Divisions. — The  whole  system  of  the 
Alps,  which  consists  of  a  very  large  number  of  chains,  is  divided — 
according  to  horizontal  extension — into  Western,  Middle,  and  Eastern 
Alps.  The  Western  and  Middle  Alps  meet  at  the  enormous  and 
massive  group  of  mountains  which  is  called  after  its  highest  point, 
Mont  Blanc.  The  Western  Alps  lie  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
Mont  Blanc ;  the  Middle  Alps  between  Mont  Blanc  and  the  deep 
depression  called  the  Brenner  Pass ;  and  the  Eastern  Alps,  between 
the  Brenner  and  the  Hungarian  Plain  on  the  Danube. 

(i)  In  the  Weitem  Alpe,  the  chief  ranges  are  the  CottUn  Alpi  (with  Mont  Cenis) 
and  the  Graian  Alpe,  with  the  well-known  Pass  of  the  LltUe  St  Bernard. 

(ii)  The  Middle  Alps  form  the  true  core  of  the  Alpine  System,  for  they  unite  the 
greatest  elevation  with  a  considerable  horizontal  extent.      Their  western  portion 
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voBiiBti  ol  two  lofty,  noble,  »ti4  Biiow.orown6d  purallel  chiini ;  the  fmilii*  Aipi  and 
the  S«m«  ilvt.  (a)  The  Pennine  Alps  an  tbe  grandwt  chain  in  the  irholB  Bjnteni. 
At  the  soalli-ireBt  eni  of  this  oh^n  lUei.fliB  isolated  gronp  of  Itomt  BIuw  (15,781  ft.>, 
His  •eoond  hlgbeal  monntsin  [n  Enrop*;  In  the  mlddlo,  facing  the  aoull!,  Hratt 
aoa  05,217  ft-X  with  iU  nine  gioriou!  peafci.    (b)  The  Betneae  Alps  are  the  ch^n 
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<iT)  The  EuUn  Aire  diminish  In  height,  bnt  increase  in  breadth,' as  they  go 
eiatwardE,  and  almoEt  flti  the  vast  space  that  lies  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Adriitlc.  The  highest  mountain  ia  the  Qroi^ectaw  O^.ISS  tt)-a  masa  which 
preaentd  tbe  most  splendid  pealis,  the  targeat  glacieis,  the  steepeat  precipice 9,  and 
largo  nambeis  of  h^h  wBterijili.    In  tbe  south,  th 


jafor 
the  Bonth-east,  and  paraiiel  with  tbe  Adiiatja 

6. 


—The  J 


■The  glaciers  of  the  Alpa,  which  may  be  described  as 
'GTS  of  ice  flowing  out  of  the  TasC  soow-fielda  behind 
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them,  form  their  most  striking  characteristic.  They  are  found  chiefly 
on  the  more  gentle  northern  slope,  the  southern  slope  being  too  steep 
for  them  and  too  much  exposed  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
largest  is  the  Aletech  Glacier,  which  descends  into  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Rhone  ;  the  most  frequented  is  the  Her  de  Glace  (="  Sea  of 
Ice")  on  the  side  of  Mont  Blanc.  Most  of  the  Alpine  streams  have 
their  origin  in  glaciers. 

The  "  Sea  of  Ice  **  la  well  named.  The  effect  la  that  of  a  billowy  sea  auddenly  froxen— high  wayee, 
rounded  at  the  top,  mn  parallel  with  each  other,  and  with  the  length  of  the  glacier :  the 
feeling  given  \3ty  the  "  hluish-white  lilenee  "  la  that  of  deep  awe  and  almoet  terror. 

6.  Passes  and  Tunnels. — There  are  60  Alpine  passes  that  are 
traversed  by  carriage  roads  ;  and  the  main  chain  is  pierced  by  three 
tunnels.  The  most  frequented  pass  is  that  of  Great  St.  Bernard, 
which  is  crossed  by  about  30,000  persons  every  year.  The  Simplon 
Pass  is  crossed  by  one  of  the  noblest  roads  in  Europe.  The  St. 
Oothard  and  the  Fnrca  Passes  are  also  very  famous;  and  the  Brenner 
and  Semmerlng,  in  the  east,  are  crossed  by  railways.  The  three 
tunnels  are  those  of  Mont  Cents,  St.  Oothard,  and  Arlberg. 

(i)  The  Pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  lies  between  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and 
that  of  Aosta,  in  the  north-west  of  Italy.  It  was  probably  the  road  chosen  by 
Hannibal  to  cross  into  Italy. 

(ii)  The  Semmering  carries  the  railway  between  Vienna  and  Trieste. 

(iii)  The  St.  Oothard  Tannel  is  the  longest  in  the  world.  It  is  nearly  ten  miles  in 
length.  It  took  eight  years  to  make,  and  cost  £152  per  yard.  This  tunnel  is  on 
the  shortest  road  from  England  to  India. 

7.  Climate  and  Zones  of  Vegetation. — The  vegetation  that  we  find 
between  the  foot  of  the  Alps  and  the  snow-line  marks  also  the 
climate  of  the  different  heights.  The  different  steps  up  the  mountain- 
slope  may  be  described  as :  the  Olive  Region ;  the  Vine  Region  ;  the 
Kegion  of  Deciduous  Trees  ;  that  of  Conifers  ;  that  of  Upper  Pastures  ; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  Limit  of  Perpetual  Snow. 

(i)  The  Olive  requires,  to  produce  fruit,  a  temperature  of  at  least  75'  for  four 
months  in  the  year.    It  therefore  thrives  best  in  the  deeper  valleys. 

(ii)  The  Vine  stands  cold  better  than  the  olive,  but  thrives  best  on  the  sunny  sides 
of  the  lower  valleys. 
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0ii)  Dadduovi  Tr—a  grow  ap  to  the  line  of  4000  ft.  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps ; 
on  the  sonthem  side,  to  the  line  of  5000  ft. 

(iy)  Conifen  grow,  on  the  northern  side,  to  the  line  of  6000  ft. ;  on  the  southern 
side,  to  7000  ft. 

(t)  The  Upper  FMtnres  yield  a  short,  soft,  close-growing,  rich  grass ;  and  cattle  are 
fed  on  them  in  summer. 

(vi)  The  limit  of  Pcrpetud  Snow  varies  from  8000  to  9500  ft. 


SWITZERLAND. 


1.  Introductory. — Switzerland  is  a  small  country  in  the  very  heart 
of  Europe — of  the  true  Europe  (leaving  out  Bussia,  which  is  a  semi- 
Asiatic  country). — It  is  the  most  mountainous  country  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Composed  entirely  of  mountain  and  table-land,  it  has  long 
been  the  playground  of  the  civilised  world  ;  and  its  most  important 
buildings  are  hotels.  From  the  military  point  of  view,  it  is  a  great 
natural  fortress — a  defensive  power  and  a  guarantee  for  peace  in  the 
very  midst  of  strong  military  states.  Politically,  it  is  the  best 
example  we  have  of  an  old  republic, — one  of  the  smallest  countries 
in  Europe — ^holding  its  own  against  great  military  monarchies.  As 
regards  natural  scenery,  it  is  the  synonym  for  all  that  is  pictur- 
esque, beautiful,  and  sublime. 

(i)  "  Two  hundred  Switzerlands  would  scarcely  equal  Europe  in  area." 

(ii)  Whenever  a  mountainous  point  of  any  country  is  strikingly  picturesque  and 
beautiful,  it  is  called  ''a  little  Switzerland." 

2.  Boundaries. — Switzerland  is  bounded — 

1.  N.  — By  Qemuuiy. 

2.  E.  — ^By  Q«niuui7  and  Anitrla. 
S.  B.  —By  Italy. 

4.  W. — ByFMace. 

(i)  Its  natural  boundaries  are  the  Shine ;  the  Jura ;  and  the  Alpi. 

(ii)  It  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  that  has  no  coast  line. 

(iii)  Its  federal  capital,  Berne,  lies  nearly  on  the  same  parallel  as  Nantes  (in  France), 
Aitrakliaii,  and  Qnebec 

3.  Commercial  Position. — Though  Switzerland  has  no  coast  line 
and  no  water-conmiunication  with  the  sea,  it  occupies  a  magnificent 
commercial  position.    For  it  touches  the  three  greatest  industrial  and 
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«ommereial  countries  of  continental  Europe — France,  Germany,  and 
Italy ;  gives  trade  to  them  and  receives  trade  from  them. 

(i)  Its  2000  miles  of  railway  connect  it  with  every  large  town  on  the  Continent. 

<ii)  For  its  industries,  it  has  everywhere  at  hand  the  enormous  water-power  of  the 
Alpine  streams. 

4.  Shape  and  Size. — Roughly  speaking,  Switzerland  is  a  semicircle. 
It  is  nearly  16,000  square  miles  in  area,  or  a  little  more  than  half  the 
size  of  Scotland.    Yet  it  supports  a  population  of  about  3  millions. 

5.  Build. — About  two-ttirds  of  the  country  is  filled  with  lofty 
mountains ;  and  the  remainder  with  a  high  plain  or  table-land, 
studded  with  picturesque  hills,  with  an  average  elevation  of  1300  ft. 
above  the  sea-level.  It  is  from  this  plateau  that  the  Alps  rise.  In  a 
few  words,  Switzerland  is  the  land  of  the  Central  Alps,  the  Jura,  and 
the  Plateau  between  them.  The  chief  ranges  of  the  Swiss  Alps  are 
the  Pennine,  the  Lepontine,  and  the  Bernese  Alps. 

The  Alps  form  the  hoondary  between  the  region  where  the  rainfall  ii  greatest  in  sununer,  and  that 
where  it  is  greatest  in  autumn. 

(i)  The  Pennine  Alpi  run  south  of  the  Valais  or  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhone.    The 
highest  peak— and  it  is  also  the  highest  point  in  Switzerland — is  Monte  Koia  (15,217  ft.) 

The  pen  in  Pennine  is  the  same  as  the  pen  in  Penmaenmawr ;  as  the  ben  in  Benledi,  etc. ;  as  the 
pen  iu  Apennine.    It  is  the  Celtic  word  for  mountain. 

(ii)  The  Lepontine  or  Helvetian  Alps  lie  to  the  east  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  and  form  the 
watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Po.  The  highest 
point  is  the  Simplon  (11,510  ft.). 

(iii)  The  Bernese  Alps  fonn  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Aar  and  the 
Upper  Rhone.    The  highest  peak  is  the  Finsteraarhora  (14,026  ft.). 

These  mountains  are  also  called  the  Bernese  Oberland  (=npper]and).  They  form  the  touthem 
boimdary  of  the  Canton  Berne.  Seen  from  the  city  of  Berne,  they  rise  from  the  end  of  the 
table-land  like  a  great  snow-capped  walL 

(Iv)  The  highest  mountain  entirely  within  Swiss  territory  is  the  Matterhorn — nearly 
15,000  ft.  high. 

(v)  The  Jura  has  a  steep  and  uniform  slope.  "Towns  and  villages  form  a  thin 
white  streak  along  its  foot ;  fields  and  vineyards  occupy  the  lower  slopes  ;  and  sombre 
pine-woods  cover  all  above  up  to  the  bluish  pasture-grounds  in  the  far-oflf  distance." 

6.  Rivers. — Switzerland  has  no  rivers  that  it  can  call  entirely  its 
own.    But  it  possesses  the   head-waters  of  the  greatest  rivers  of 
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Euiope — the  Bhlxie,  the  Rhone,  the  Po,  and  the  Danube.  Thuft 
Switzerland  sends  water  to  the  North  Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Mediterranean — and,  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  both  sides  of  the 
peninsula  of  Italy. 

(i)  The  only  navigable  stream  of  any  importance  is  the  Aar ;  the  other  rivers  are 
mostly  mountain-torrents. 

(ii)  The  Bhoiia  has  its  source  in  a  glacier  on  the  west  side  of  Mont  St.  Oothard. 
It  flows  to  the  south-west,  takes  a  sudden  and  sharp  bend  at  the  town  of  Martigny, 
and  falls — a  rapid  and  muddy  stream — into  Lake  Geneva.  It  leaves  the  lake  as  a 
clear  blue  river,  and  enters  France. 

(iii)  The  TidBo  is  the  lai^est  river  sent  down  by  Switzerland  to  the  Fo.  It  has  the 
largest  catchment-basin  of  all  the  Swiss  rivers,  and  is  the  least  fed  by  glaciers. 

(iv)  The  Znn  rises  in  the  Shaetiui  Alpi,  flows  through  the  well-known  deep  and 
narrow  valley  called  the  Engadine,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Fassau,  where  in  fact 
it  is  much  larger  than  the  stream  into  which  it  falls. 

(v)  The  Aar  rises  oiit  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Finsteraarhom ;  flows  through  Lakes- 
Brienz  and  Thun ;  washes  the  towns  of  Interlaken,  Thun  (Toon),  and  Berne ;  and  folia 
into  the  Rhine  at  Waldshut,  above  Basle.  The  volume  of  water  it  brings  into  the 
Rhine  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Rhine  itself;  and,  just  as  the  Danube  ought  tO' 
be  called  the  Inn,  so  the  right  name  of  the  Rhine  is  the  Aar. 

(vi)  Fed  by  glaciers,  the  Swiss  rivers  are  larger  in  summer  than  in  winter ;  as  ther 
glaciers  then  melt  more  rapidly. 

7.  Lakes. — The  Alps  are  the  Lake-Country  of  the  south-west  of 
Europe ;  just  as  the  Neva  basin  is  of  the  north-east.  The  Swiss  lakes 
and  glaciers  are  neyer-failing  reservoirs  of  the  water  which  fertilises 
many  of  the  surrounding  plains.  The  lakes  are  remarkable  for 
their  number,  their  size,  their  great  depth,  and  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  which  surrounds  them.  The  largest  and 
most  important  are  Lakes  Geneva,  Constance,  NeacliA.tel,  Maggiore, 
Lucerne,  and  Zurich. 

(i)  There  are  in  all  15  lakes  in  Switzerland ;  of  which  11  are  in  the  basin  of  the 
Aar,  and  none  at  all  in  that  of  the  Inn. — Geneva  and  Constance  balance  each  other 
at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  country ;  and  the  rivers  that  flow  out  of  them  flow  in 
opposite  directions. 

(ii)  Geneva  or  Laman  is  a  crescent-shaped  lake,  about  one-tenth  the  size  of  Lake 
Wener  in  Sweden.  It  is  the  Alter  of  the  Rhone,  and  is  nearly  a  thousand  feet  deep» 
Its  bottom  extends  down  almost  to  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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0ii)  OoMliBM  or  ■<<■■■■■  iB  a  little  imallar  fluui  CtansTB,  and  not  quite  lo  deep* 
It  is  the  filter  of  the  Shine,  and  Ilea  partly  in  Oerman  territory. 

Qy)  SMihaMis  the  largeat  of  the  lakea  which  lie  entirely  in  Swisi  territory.  It 
lies  on  the  table-land»  and  hence  is  not  so  deep  as  those  lakes  which  are  found  in 
longitudinal  mountain  yaUeys. 

(▼)  lisggloge  is  a  lake  only9  mUes  of  iddch  belong  to  Switwiriand.  ItisTeiydeep 
— ISSOft    The  Tidno  flows  through  it,  and  fiOIs  into  the  Po. 

(yi)ZMtnM  is  also  called  the  Lske  of  the  Four  Forest  Osntons— Lucerne, 
Unterwalden,  TTri,  and  Behwyts.  It  is  ahout  half  the  sise  of  Xsggiore,  and  two- 
thirds  aa  deep.  It  is  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  starfish ;  and  its  steep  mountainous 
shores  make  it  more  like  a  Norwegian  fiend  than  any  other  Swiss  lake.  The  Braa 
iSoiee)  flows  out  of  it  into  the  Aar. 

(vii)  nrkh  is  a  lake  one-sixth  the  siae  of  Constance,  and  less  than  one-half  the 
depth.    The  Limmat  flows  out  of  it  into  the  Aar. 

(riii)  The  Lske  of  Mmm  is  used  as  a  regulator  of  the  Aar.  The  Aar  is  led  into  the 
lake  hy  an  artificial  channel ;  and  t2ius,  when  the  river  is  flooded,  the  surplus  water 
is  retained  in  the  lake,  and  the  country  hdow  saved  fimm  inundations. 

8.  flllmato — ^AMtade  is  the  oomplemeiit  of  latitude;  and  the 
dimate  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  may  be  found  on  the  Equator,  if  we 
go  high  enough.  Hence  Switaseiland  has  a  dimate  colder  than  its 
latitude  would  lead  us  to  expect.  But,  when  we  consider  the 
climates  within  Switzerland,  we  must  proceed  according  to  altitude, 
and  not  according  to  latitude.  The  climate  is  distributed  vertically, 
not  horizontally ;  and  Switzerland  contains  all  the  steps  in  the 
dimate  of  Europe  within  very  short  distance  of  each  other.  The 
average  height  of  the  snow-line  is  about  9000  ft. ;  but  the  growth  of 
grain  ceases  at  about  4000  ft.  In  proportion  to  its  size,  Switzerland 
receives  a  larger  quantity  of  rain  than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

(i)  Summer  and  winter  may  be  said  to  be  within  a  few  hoars'  walk  of  each  other. 

(ii)  The  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps,  which  face  the  sun,  have  a  wanner  climate 
than  the  northern  slopes.  Thus  rye  is  grown  in  the  Grisons  at  a  height  of  5900  ffc. 
The  vine  flourishes  on  Monte  Bosa  as  high  as  8000  ft. ;  but  in  the  canton  of  St.  Gall 
1700  ft.  is  the  limit. 

(iii)  The  canton  of  Ticino  has  the  warmest  climate  in  Switzerland.  Figs,  almonds, 
olives,  and  maize  are  grown. 

(iv)  In  Italian  Switzerland,  the  winter  lasts  three  months ;  in  the  Engadine  six. 

9.  The  Soil  of  Switzerland. — There  are  more  than  6  million  acres 
of  land  in  Switzerland.     Of  these,  nearly  3  miUions  are  entirely 
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unproductive,  partly  because  they  are  rocky,  partly  because  they  are 
above  the  region  of  tillage  ;  nearly  2  millions  are  under  forest ;  and 
only  a  little  more  than  1 J  million  are  arable.  Thus  only  about  one 
quarter  of  the  soil  of  the  country  is  available  for  agriculture. 


10.  Vegetation.— This 
figure  gives  the  gamut  of 
vegetation  in  Switzerland ; 
and  the  vertical  zones  of  the 
Alps  correspond  to  the 
horizontal  zones  of  Europe 
between  latitude  46'  and 
the  Arctic  Circle. 


'Olacial 
Reoioh. 

MoBses,  etc. 


ALravK  Reqion. 


'Bliododendrona  and  Shmbe/ 


Coniferous  Trees. 


Deciduous  Trees  and  Grains. 


nrines  and  the  Plants  of  Middle  Europe.^ 


Olives  and  numerous  Evergreens. 


11.  Agrlcnltiire. — Swit- 
zerland is  an  agricultural 
country,  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  manufactures.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  country  consists 
in  its  forests,  its  meadows,  and  its  mountain  pastures;  and  the 
grain  grown  does  not  supply  more  than  half  the  bread  eaten  by 
the  Swiss.  The  most  important  kind  of  farming  is  dairy-farming ; 
and  the  chief  product  is  cheese.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country 
maize,  vines,  and  tobacco  are  grown ;  and  there  are  rich  orchards  in 
the  lower  grounds. 

(i)  The  pastures  are  always  green.     Rain  in  the  winter,  melting  snow  in  the 
summer,  and  irrigation  in  the  lower  meadows,  keep  them  so. 

(ii)  In  spring,  the  cows  leave  the  stables  where  they  have  spent  the  long  winter, 
and,  headed  by  a  "  leader " — a  cow  crowned  with  flowers  and  decked  with  sweet 
sounding  bells,  make  for  the  Alps.  As  the  snow  melts  away,  they  go  higher  and 
higher.  They  stay  in  the  lower  pastures  during  May ;  a  little  higher  in  June ;  high- 
est  of  all  in  July ;  and,  in  the  next  three  months,  return  through  the  same  stages. 
Every  patch  of  pasture  is  used ;  and,  if  cattle  cannot  reach  it,  sheep  and  goats  are 
driven  up.  Sometimes,  the  herdsman  will  even  carry  the  animals  up  on  his  back- 
The  higher  they  go,  the  more  they  find  of  those  aromatic  herbs  which  give  so  delicious 
a  flavour  to  the  milk.    The  herdsmen  live  in  wooden  huts  called  chalets. 

(iii)  The  Swiss  peasant  is  singularly  careful  about  his  grass  and  hay.  He  climbs 
up  into  nooks  where  even  the  goat  cannot  make  his  way,  cuts  the  grass  there,  and 
throws  it  down  the  precipice. 
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12.  AnimalB, — The  wolf,  ibex,  chamois,  and  marmot  are  found  in 
the  mountains ;  but  all  grow  scarcer  every  year. 

(i)  Wolves  frequently  invade  the  sheepfolds. 

(ii)  The  chamois  is  being  hunted  to  destruction — 820  were  killed  in  one  year ;  but 
some  of  the  cantons  have  instituted  a  "dose-time." 

(iii)  The  marmot  is  a  pretty  rodent,  larger  than  a  rabbit,  living  in  families,  and 
sleeping  all  the  winter  till  ApriL 

13.  Minerals. —Switzerland  is  singularly  poor  in  minerals.  There 
is  very  little  iron;  no  coal;  and  the  only  mineral  whose  export 
exceeds  its  import  is  asplialte. 

"  l^e  Alps  are  supposed  to  be  rich  in  iron  ores  ;  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  fuel,  it 
would  not  pay  to  work  them." 

14.  KEanufactures.— Poor  in  arable  soil,  poorer  still  in  minerals, 
what  is  it  that  makes  Switzerland  so  rich  ?  It  is  water-power,  hard 
work,  and  thrift.  Most  of  the  raw  material  for  manufactures  has  to 
be  imported ;  but  the  rivers  and  waterfalls  supply  a  splendid  motive- 
power  without  cost.  The  north  and  west  are  the  chief  manufacturing 
districts.  The  largest  manufacture  is  silk ;  then  cottons ;  next, 
watches  and  jewellery. 

(i)  Silks  are  manufactured  chiefly  in  Zurich  and  Basle. 

(ii)  Cotton-spinniDg  goes  on  in  the  German  cantons  of  Glarus,  Zurich,  and  St. 
GaU. 

(iii)  Geneva  and  The  Jura  (Neuchfitel,  etc.)  are  important  centres  of  watchmaking. 

15.  Commerce. — In  spite  of  the  absence  of  sea-board,  and  the 
presence  of  high  mountain-ranges,  Switzerland  possesses  a  large 
commerce  in  proportion  to  her  size.  She  has  commercial  inter- 
course with  Austria,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  ;  and  she  also 
does  a  large  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Her  chief  exports  are  silks,  cottons,  clocks,  and  watches ;  cheese 
and  condensed  milk. 

(i)  Her  exports  to  Germany  amount  to  about  £6,000,000  a  year ;  her  imports  from 
Germany,  to  nearly  ten  millions. 

(ii)  France  is  her  next  best  customer ;  then  Great  Britain  ;  then  the  United  States. 
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16.  Large  Towns. — There  are  only  seven  towns  in  Switzerland  with 
more  than  25,000  inhabitants ;  and  only  two  of  them  have  above 
50,000.  The  two  largest  towns  are  Geneva  and  Basle.  Next  come 
Berne  ;  Lausanne ;  Zurlcli ;  Chanz-de-Fonds ;  and  St.  Gall. 

If  we  indiide  its  ralrarban  pariahai,  Zurich  is  the  laxgest  town  in  SwitserUnd— with  nearly 
80,000  inhftbitante. 

(i)  OeseTa  (70),  at  the  south-western  end  of  the  lake,  occupies  a  splendid  geo- 
gnphical  position ;  for  upon  it  converge  all  the  roads  which  connect  Central  Germany 
with  Southern  France.  It  is  frequently  chosen  for  international  meetings,  and  is 
hence  known  as  "the  greatest  amongst  the  small  towns"  of  Europe.  It  is  the  in- 
tellectual centre  of  French  Switzerland. 

(ii)  Basle  (65)  stands  on  a  terrace  at  the  great  elbow  of  the  Rhine,  where  it  begins 
to  sweep  to  the  north,  and  is  to  Germany  and  Northern  France  what  Geneva  is  to 
Southern  France.  It  has  large  manufactures  of  silk,  ribbons,  and  chemicals.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  great  exchanges  and  money  marts  of  the  world. 

(iii)  Berne  (i5)  stands  in  a  peninsular  loop  of  the  Aar, — which  has  here  high  and  steep 
banks, — ^hidf-way  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine.  It  has  greater  extremes  of 
temperature  than  any  other  town  in  Switzerland.  The  view  from  the  town  of  the 
snow-clad  Bernese  Alps  is  most  magnificent. 

(iv)  LaiiMuine  (30)  stands  on  a  hill  near  the  middle  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva.    It  is  a  place  surrounded  by  the  loveliest  scenery. 

(v)  Zttrieh  (28),  the  intellectual  and  commercial  capital  of  German  Switzerland, 
stands  &t  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
most  fertile  plain  in  the  country.  It  has  also  better  communications  both  by  road 
and  rail  with  Germany  and  Austria  than  any  other  town.  It  has  silk-mills  and 
cotton-mills  ;  foundries  and  machine-shops.    It  has  also  a  good  Technical  School. 

(vi)  Ohanx-de-Fondi  (26),  in  a  valley  of  the  Upper  Jura,  is  the  industrial  centre  of 
the  canton  of  Neuchatel.    It  is  still  the  chief  centre  of  watch-making  in  the  world. 

(vii)  St.  Gall  (25),  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  that  name,  is  a  very  busy  pushing 
town,  which  has  its  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Embroidered  muslins  are  the 
chief  manufactures. 


17.  Watering-places. — There  are  in  Switzerland  more  than  five 
hundred  watering-places  ("baths")  or  health-resorts.  Indeed,  this 
country  is  the  sanatorium  of  Europe.  Sulphur  baths,  salt  baths,  the 
whey  cure,  mineral  waters — all  are  used,  to  bathe  in  or  to  drink. 
Altitude  is  so  important  an  element  in  the  "cure"  that  240  of 
(he  hotels  stand  about  4000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

M 
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(i)  One  of  the  highest  hotels  is  on  the  top  of  the  Sigi,  a  mountain  more  firequented 
by  tonrists  than  any  other  in  the  world.  There  are  now  two  railways  to  the  top ;  one 
of  these  remarkable  railways  has  a  gradient  of  one  foot  in  four.  The  chief  object  of 
tourists  is  to  see  the  son  rise  over  the  wonderful  frozen  sea  of  mountains  which  lies 
beneath  the  eye  of  the  spectator  standing  on  the  top  of  the  Bigi. 

(ii)  **  Switzerland  has  almost  become  one  huge  hotel.    During  the  summer  season, 
strangers  arrive  in  thousands,  and  all  the  languages  of  Europe  may  then  be  heard." 

(iii)  The  amount  of  money  annually  left  behind  them  in  the  country  by  strangers  is 
nearly  £5,000,000. 

18.  Roads  and  Railways. — Switzerland  is  well  provided  with  roads. 
The  magnificently  built  roads  across  the  Passes  of  the  Alps — several 
of  them  constructed  by  Napoleon — ^are  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  "The  real  centre  of  all  Switzerland  is  the  high  valley  of 
Andermatt ;  and  it  is  not  a  mere  accident  if  the  four  cardinal  roads 
of  the  Alps  converge  upon  it."  There  are  about  2000  miles  of  rail- 
way in  the  country  ;  and  these  are,  of  course,  mostly  on  the  plateau. 
The  tunnels  through  the  Mont  St.  Gothard  and  the  Simplon  have 
brought  Italy  within  half-an-hour's  distance. 

(i)  Switzerland,  in  respect  of  roads,  stands  at  the  opposite  pole  to  Russia.  The 
material  for  making  them  is  everywhere ;  in  many  parts  of  Russia,  it  is  nowhere. 

(11)  At  present,  the  plain  of  Switzerland, has  more  railways  in  proportion  to  its 
area  than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

19.  Telegraphs  and  Letters. — Switzerland  is  fitted  with  a  very  com- 
plete telegraph  system.  There  are  in  the  country  nearly  4500  miles 
of  telegraph  line.  The  telegraph  is  especially  active  during  the 
summer  months. — About  100  millions  of  letters  and  post-cards  are 
transmitted  by  the  post-offices  every  year. 

England  and  Wales  send  about  1600  millions ;  but  then  England  and  Wales  have 
a  population  more  than  eight  times  as  large  as  Switzerland. 

20.  Population  and  Populousness. — The  population  of  Switzerland 
amounts  to  a  little  over  3,000,000.  This  gives  an  average  density  of 
about  200  per  square  mile.  Geneva  is  the  most  densely  peopled 
sjanton  ;  Grisons  the  least. 

(i)  The  following  is  the  order  of  density  in  the  cantons  :  Geneva,  Basle,  Zurich. 

(li)  The  density  of  population  in  the  above  gives  also  the  order  of  rank  as  regards 
industries  and  commerce. 
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(iii)  In  spite  of  Its  extensive  glaciers  and  snow-fields,  the  population  is  denser  in 
Switzerland  than  it  is  in  France,  and  much  denser  than  in  Scotland. 

21.  Political  DiYisions. — Switzerland  is— not  divided  into,  but — 
made  up  of  twenty-two  small  independent  states,  called  cantons. 
The  Swiss  Confederation  at  first  (Jan.  1,  1308)  consisted  of  only 
three  cantons ;  and  these  gradually  grew  to  the  present  size  and 
number.    The  most  important  are  ; 


Gaittons. 

Towns. 

Cantons. 

To¥rNS. 

1.  CkiWTa 

2.  Valid  .    . 
8.  Hmidiatol 

.    .    Geneva. 
.    .    Lausanne. 
.    .    Neuchatel,  Chaux- 
de-Fonds. 

5.  Ztrleh      .    . 

6.  Baila  .    .    . 

7.  St.  GaU 

.    Ziirich. 
.    Basle. 
.    St  Gall. 

4.  B«ni«  .     .    . 

.    Berne,  Thun,  In- 

8.  Sehwytz   .     . 

.    Sehwytz. 

terlaken. 

9.  Lncama    .     . 

Lucerne. 

(i)  Lanaaime.    Here  Gibbon  wrote  hi«  work  on  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

(ii)  ThTin,  on  Lake  Thtm,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  towns  in  Switzerland.    It  is  a  quaint  town,  with  high 
towen,  odd  houses,  and  "  rows,"  like  those  of  Chester.    It  is  the  military  capital  of  the  Confederation. 

(iii)  Intarlaken  (—between  the  Lakes),  a  pretty  place  between  Lakes  Brienz  and  Thun. 

(It)  Bdiwyti  waa  the  canton  after  which  the  whole  country  was  named. 

(t)  The  largest  canton  is  the  Orisons -about  the  size  of  Lincolnshire. 


22.  Cliaracter  and  Social  Conditloa — The  average  Swiss  is  *'  a  man 
with  large,  strongly  cut  features,  broad  chest,  a  heavy  gait,  bright 
eyes,  and  strong  fists."  He  is  slow,  but  sure.  He  is  thrifty  and 
fond  of  money  ;  but  he  is  still  more  fond  of  liberty — and  Switzerland 
has  won  more  liberty  for  herself  than  any  other  nation  on  the  continent. 
Frankness,  industry,  love  of  liberty,  a  burning  love  of  country — 
these  are  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Swiss. 

Nearly  every  mountain  village  h&s  some  special  trade.  "The  emigrants  from 
one  village  are  all  of  them  chimney-sweeps  ;  those  from  another  glaziers  or  masons. 
The  men  from  one  valley  in  the  Ticino  are  chestnut-roasters ;  the  Grisons  supply 
Europe  with  pastry-cooks." 

23.  iBJigxuLgBB. — There  are  four  languages  spoken  in  Switzerland 
— German,  nrencb,  Italian,  and  BoumanBch.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  people  speak  German ;  and  about  one-sixth,  French. 

lUmmansch  is  a  kind  of  Latin.    It  is  spoken  only  In  the  Orisons. 
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(i)  The  Alps  form  a  very  difficult  boundary  on  the  south,  hence  the  weakness  of 
the  Italian  element ;  the  Jura  is  not  so  difficult,  hence  the  greater  strength  of  the 
French  element ;  the  Swiss  table-land  is  only  part  of  the  South  German  Plateau, 
hence  the  number  of  Germans  is  greatly  in  excess. 

(ii)  German  is  si)oken  by  the  majority  of  the  people  in  15  cantons ;  French  in 
five ;  and  Italian  in  one— Ticino. 

24.  Govemment. — The  Swiss  Parliament  has  two  Chambers — the 
State  Council  and  the  National  Council,  both  elective.  The  army 
consists  of  all  the  men  able  to  bear  arms  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
32.  Those  above  32  form  a  reserve  force.  On  a  war^footing  it 
numbers  200,000  men.    There  is  no  navy. 

The  valley  formed  the  original  natural  unit  of  society  and  govemment. 


25.  Religion  and  Education. — About  59  per  cent,  of  the  Swiss 
people  are  Protestants  ;  the  remaining  41  per  cent.  Catholics.  The 
Protestant  part  of  the  community  have  education  which  is  compulsory 
and  free ;  and  it  is  free  both  in  the  secondary  and  in  the  primary 
schools.  Each  canton  has  a  Normal  College  for  the  training  of 
schoolmasters.  There  are  four  Universities  ;  and  Zurich  has  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  Technical  Colleges  in  Europe. 
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AUSTKIA-HUNGAKY. 

1.  Introductory. — A  land  of  endless  variety — of  hill  and  dale, 
mountain  and  plain,  forest  and  river ;  a  land  of  the  most  varied 
scenery ;  a  land  of  many  different  peoples  and  nationalities — 
European  and  Asiatic,  German  and  Magyar,  Italian  and  Slav,  where 
there  are  twenty  different  languages  spoken,  and  half-a-dozen 
different  coinages  in  use  ;  a  pudding-stone  of  states  ;  a  conglomerate 
of  duchies,  grand-duchies,  kingdoms,  and  principalities  ;  an  Empire- 
Monarchy  with  an  Emperor-King, — such  is  Austria. 

(i)  Austria  comprises  five  kingdoms;  one  principality;  two  arcb-duchies ;  eight 
duchies;  two margraviates ;  four  counties  (» provinces  ruled  only  by  Counts);  and 
several  lordships — in  all,  56  States. 

(ii)  No  common  bond  either  of  nationality,  race,  or  speech  holds  them  together. 
The  necessity  of  Christians  combining  against  the  Turk  originally  brought  them 
together ;  and  now  the  Hapsburgs  keep  them.    To-day,  the  army  is  the  chief  bond. 

(iii)  About  half  the  people  belong  to  the  Slav  race. 

2.  Commercial  Position. — Although  Austria  has  a  very  short  sea- 
board, yet,  lying  as  it  does,  almost  in  the  very  middle  of  Europe, 
having  communication  with  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Baltic,  and  the  German  Ocean,  and  touching  so  many  countries 
Austria-Hungary  occupies  a  magnificent  position  for  commerce. 

(i)  Austria's  neighbours  are  the  commercial  countries  of  Germany  and  France. 
(ii)  The  Suez  Canal  has  increased  the  Mediterranean  traffic  of  Austria. 

3.  Boundaries. — Austria-Hungary  is  bounded — 

1.  H. —  By  Pninia  and  Simla. 

2.  E. —  By  Suda  and  Boninaiiia. 

S.  S. —  By  Hontenagro,  Barvl*,  and  Bogmanla. 
4.  W. — By  Bavaria,  Bwitaerland,  and  Italy. 

(i)  The  Bhine,  for  a  short  distance,  separates  it  from  Switzerland. 

(ii)  The  Camic  Alps  separate  it  from  Italy. 

4.  Size. — As  regards  area — 241,000  square  miles — ^Austria-Hungary 
ranks  third  among  the  European  States.  From  north  to  south  it 
measures  TOO  miles ;  from  east  to  west  900. 
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(i)  Russia  is  the  largest  state  in  Europe ;  Scandinavia  the  second, 
(ii)  Austria-Hungary  is  more  than  four  times  larger  than  England  and  Wales. 

5.  Shape. — ^Austria-Hungary  is  an  immense  oblong,  with  two 
excrescences — one  on  the  west,  the  other  on  the  south.  The  following 
is  a  diagram-map  of  the  different  parts  of  this  composite  empire  : 


The  key  to  this  confusion  is  to  be  found  in  the  river  Leitlia — a  stream 
which  falls  into  the  Danube  east  of  Vienna.  All  the  countries 
west  of  this  stream  are  known  as  the  Cis-Leithan ;  those  east  as  the 
Trans-Leithan. 

Cit  is  a  Latin  word  meaning  on  this  side  of,  while  trans  means  beyond. 

Bohemia,  like  a  huge  quadrangular  citadel,  advances  into  the  heart  of  the  North 
German  Plains. 

6.  Build. — Austria-Hungary  is  made  up  of  three  great  mountain- 
systems  ;  a  vast  plain  watered  by  two  mighty  rivers  ;  a  great  plateau  ; 
and  exterior  slopes  towards  four  great  seas. 

(i)  The  three  mountain-systems  are:  the  Eastern  Alps;  the  Bohemian-Moravian 
Syitem ;  and  the  Carpathiani. 

(ii)  The  vast  plain  is  the  Plain  of  Hnngary,  which  is  watered  by  the  Danube  and  the 
Thelss.     Hungary  is  an  oval  plain  surrounded  by  mountains. 

(iii)  The  great  table-land  is  the  Plateau  of  Bohemia. 
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Cv)  ThB  four  «teric 
Adriatic;  <b}  a  long  a 
8« ;  (c)  a  long  slope  niMk,  In  Bohemia,  towards  the  Oc 
Hofe  louk.  In  the  Adlge  Taller,  tavardf  the  Adriatic 


ID  Oeeia ;  and  (it)  t.  Bbort 


7.  Mie  Cout  Una. — The  coaat  line  of  Austria  is,  in  compariaon 
with  the  Tast  est«nt  of  territory,  Tery  short-  The  coast  of  DaJmatia 
is  high  and  rocky,  and  ToIuelesB  for  conuaeice.  Istiia  has  the  coni< 
niMcial  port  of  Trl«Bto, 

The  Dannbe  campetuates  to  a  brga  eiteot  for  the  ahorlness  of  die  BeB-<!OBat. 

/ 

8.  MonntHnB  and  Tauie-landi. — After  Switzerkad,  Austria- 
Hungary  la  the  most  mountainous  country  in  Europe.  Three- 
fonrths  of  it  is  mountain-land.  Nearly  half  of  the  Alpa  lie  in 
Anatrian  territory.  On  the  north,  spurs  from  the  main  range  go 
out  to  meet  the  little  Oarpatblaaa  ;  to  the  south,  the  Julian  Alp«  lun 

into  the  moun- 
tains of  Bal- 
matia. — In  the 
north-west,  the 
lozenge  -  shaped 
Plateau  of  Bo- 
hemia is  hemm- 
ed ia  by  the 
ranges  called  Bo- 
hunlan  ForeBt, 
Era  (Ore)  Monn- 
taliu,  Bleseit 
(Giant)  Uotu- 
talna,  and  the 
UoravlanForeBt. 

____^ _      —East      comes 

the  mighty  range  of  the  wooded  OarpatUaas,  which  are  continued 
into  the  TransylTanlan  Alps ;  and  the  two  together  defend  the  wide 
fertile  plun  of  the  Danube  against  east  and  north-east  winds. 


THE  TABLELAND 
OF    BOHEMIA 
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(i)  The  Oron  OloduiMr  (12,455  ft.)  rises  "like  a  bleached  citadel"  at  the  end  of  the 
Great  Alps.  From  this  point,  the  other  ranges  spread  out  like  a  fan ;  and,  as  they 
go  east,  they  increase  in  breadth,  but  decrease  in  height. 

(ii)  Sir  Humphry  Davy  says :  **  I  know  no  country  to  be  compared  in  beauty 
of  scenery  with  the  Austrian  Alps.  The  variety  of  the  scenery,  the  verdure  of  the 
meadows  and  trees,  the  depths  of  the  valleys,  and  the  altitude  of  the  mountains,  the 
clearness  and  grandeur  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  give  it,  I  think,  a  decided  superiority 
over  Switzerland."  The  chief  ranges  of  the  Alps  in  Austria  are  the  Rhaetlan,  Horle, 
Camic,  Julian,  and  Dinaric  Alpi. 

(iii)  The  most  picturesque  ranges  are  in  Tyrol,  which  is  the  most  Alpine  part  of  the 
country ;  and  here  also  is  the  highest  peak — Ortter  Spits  (12,817  ft.). 

(iv)  In  the  Giant  Mountains,  the  loftiest  peak  is  the  8clmaekopp«  (snow-peak),  which 
is,  however,  only  5248  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 

(v)  The  Carpathians  cover  an  area  of  72,000  square  miles — more  than  twice  that 
of  the  Austrian  Alps.  The  highest  part  of  them  is  called  the  Tatra  Oroup—an  enormous 
mass  of  granite.  They  begin  at  the  Iron  Gate  on  the  Danube,  and,  sweeping  round 
Transylvania  and  Hungary,  again  approach  the  Danube  near  Fressburg. 

9.  Plains. — There  are  in  Austria-Hungary  four  important  and 
fertile  plains :  the  Tulner  Basin ;  the  Vienna  Basin ;  the  Little 
Hungarian  Plain ;  and  the  Great  Hungarian  Plain. 

(1)  The  Tnlner  Basin  is  called  after  the  town  of  TuId,  and  lies  highest  up  the  Danube. 

(ii)  Vienna  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  Vienna  Baiin. 

(iii)  The  Little  Hungarian  Plain  has  an  area  of  about  half  the  size  of  Yorkshire. 

(iv)  The  Great  Hungarian  Plain  is  more  than  ten  times  as  large  as  the  Little  Plain, 
and  is  one  of  the  great  granaries  of  Europe.  Extensive  marshes,  however,  lie  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers. 

10.  Rivers. — The  highlands  of  Austria-Hungary  form  part  of  the 
great  watershed  of  Europe  ;  and  its  rivers  flow  north,  south,  and 
east.  All  its  rivers  have  their  mouths  in  other  countries.  The 
Danube,  Dniester,  Vistula,  Elbe,  and  Adige  are  the  chief  rivers.  The 
mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  give  birth  to  the  three  great 
rivers  of  Northern  Germany — the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula. 

(i)  The  Danube  (which  is  1760  miles  long)  has  846  miles  in  this  empire,  of  which 
620  are  in  Hungary.  It  enters  Austria  at  Passau  ;  and  is  the  great  artery  of  the 
country.    It  leaves  Hungary  at  the  dangerous  rapids  called  the  Iron  Gate,  at  Orsova. 

(ii)  The  Elbe  has  230  miles  in  Bohemia;  but  the  Moldau,  its  tributary,  is  larger 
and  more  useful  than  the  main  stream. 
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11.  Lakes. — There  are  many  lakes ;  but  most  of  them  are  smalL 
The  largest  is  the  Balaton  or  Flatten  See  (in  Hungary);  and  the 
second  largest  is  the  Neusiedler  See  (also  in  Hungary). 

(i)  The  latter  lake  is  sometimes  quite  dry  in  summer.  Most  of  its  bed  was  culti- 
vated in  the  years  1865  and  1870. 

(ii)  Lake  Zlrknlts,  in  the  south,  lies  in  a  chalk  country ;  and  it  alternately  disappears 
and  reappears  through  the  Assures.  "  In  former  times,  the  villagers  alternately 
gained  a  livelihood  by  fishing  and  by  tilling  the  land  when  it  emerged." 

12.  Climate. — ^Austria  lies  mainly  to  the  south  of  the  mountain- 
barrier  of  Europe.  There  are  three  well-marked  climates  :  (1)  the 
climate  of  the  Northern  Slope,  on  which  the  vine  does  not  prosper ; 
(2)  that  of  the  Plain  and  Southern  Slopes  of  Hungary  ;  and  (3)  that 
of  the  Mediterranean  Slopes.  The  rainfall  is  much  less  than  in 
England.     The  annual  temperature  falls  as  we  go  east. 

(i)  The  first  climate  lies  north  of  49*  North  lat. 

(ii)  The  second,  between  46*  and  49*,  is  favourable  to  the  vine  and  wheat. 

(iii)  The  third  lies  south  of  46* ;  and  olive-oil  and  silk  can  be  produced  in  it. 

(iv)  Vienna  has  the  same  average  climate  for  the  year  as  London ;  but  it  is  much 
more  continental — with  a  hotter  summer  and  colder  winter. 

13.  Vegetation. — In  the  southern  zone,  the  vine,  maize,  and  the  olive 
flourish  ;  and  in  the  south  of  Dalmatia,  tropical  plants  grow  well. — 
In  the  middle  zone,  we  find,  on  the  warm  slopes  to  the  south,  the 
vine,  and — in  the  plains — ^maize  and  wheat. — In  the  northern  belt 
•wine  and  maize  cannot  be  grown  ;  but  the  chief  crops  are  wheat,  rye, 
hemp,  and  flax.  The  forests  are  chiefly  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  heech. 
In  Dalmatia  the  orange,  lemon,  and  pomegranate  grow  welL 

There  are  splendid  forests,  especially  in  Bohemia,  which  is  famous  for  its  lai^e 
trees.    Buckowina  (in  the  east)  means  the  Land  of  Beeches  (= Buckingham). 

14.  Animals. — The  bear,  wolf,  and  lynx  are  still  numerous  in  the 
forests  and  mountains  of  the  east.  The  otter  is  very  common  in 
Hungary  ;  and  the  wild  boar  is  hunted  in  many  districts.  There  are 
enormous  numbers  of  birds  ;  and  of  different  kinds  of  birds. 

The  golden  eagle  is  seen  among  the  Alps;  and  herons  of  brilliant  plumage 
abound  in  the  Hungarian  swamps. 
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15.  Minerals. — The  mineral  wealth  of  Austria  is  as  great  as  that  of 
Germany,  though  it  is  not  so  carefully  worked.  There  is  much  coal 
— especially  in  Bohemia. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  Iron. — The  gold 
mines  in  Transylvania  are  the  richest  in  Europe. — Silver  and  lead 
are  also  found  on  the  Bohemian  side  of  the  Erz  Mountains.  Quick- 
silver is  obtained  at  Idria  in  Camiola — the  richest  mines  after 
Almaden  in  Spain.  But  the  most  valuable  mineral  is  salt.  The 
salt-mines  at  Widliozka  (near  Cracow)  are  the  most  important ;  and 
the  galleries  in  the  mines  are  more  than  50  miles  in  length.  In 
SalzburiT,  there  is  a  whole  mountain  composed  of  salt. 

(i)  The  OarpathiAiui  are  very  rich  in  metals ;  the  Alps  extremely  poor, 
(ii)  In  the  mines  of  WielieAa,  halls  and  even  a  chapel  with  pulpit,  cmcifizes, 
and  statues  have  been  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock>salt. 

(iii)  In  the  precious  metals,  Austria  is  inferior  only  to  Russia. 

16.  Industries. — ^The  most  important  industry  in  this  empire  is 
agriculture.  About  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  are  engaged 
on  the  land.  More  than  one-third  of  the  land  is  under  tillage  ; 
and  there  are  immense  breadths  of  rich  pasturage.  The  five  chief 
crops  are  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  maize. 

(i)  Oati  is  the  crop  that  comes  first :  there  are  so  many  horses  in  the  country. 

(ii)  The  most  fertile  lands  are  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Dalmatia,  and  Galicia.  Some  ot 
the  fertile  districts  in  Bohemia  are  called  *'  Golden  Rod,"  "  Paradise,"  etc. 

(iii)  The  Fuztai  or  Hungarian  Steppes,  swarm  with  cattle.  "Troops  of  horses 
pasture  in  battle  array ;  herds  of  oxen  are  scattered  over  the  plain ;  buffaloes  rest 
in  the  swamps.    Now  and  then  a  stork  or  loug-shanked  crane  is  seen." 

(iv)  In  the  cultivation  of  maize  Austria  holds  the  first  place  in  Europe. 

17.  Manufactures. — Manufactures  are  most  highly  developed  in 
the  German  parts  of  the  Empire — and  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia 
and  Styria.    In  Hungary  there  are  very  few :  in  Dalmatia,  none. 

(i)  The  manufactures  (after  woollens,  linens,  cottons,  and  beverages)  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  small  wares.    Bohemia  is  known  everywhere  for  exquisite  glass. 

(ii)  Bohemia,  "  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  imperial  crown,"  is  the  richest  manufac- 
turing country  of  all  in  the  Empire.  Hungary  stands  at  the  opposite  pole :  it  is  the 
region  of  raw  materials. 
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18.  Ckmunerce. — The  commerce  of  Austria  is  chiefly  with  different 
parts  of  herself — especially  the  east  with  the  west.  The  principal 
seaport  is  Trieste ;  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  sea-trade  of  the 
country  is  carried  on  there.  The  chief  exports  are  grain,  flour,  and 
fuel.  Austria's  best  foreign  customer  is  Germany.  Her  land-trade 
is  larger  than  her  sea-trade. 

(i)  Her  land-trade  is  carried  on  by  her  navigable  streams  and  her  network  of  rail- 
ways. Almost  all  her  rivers  are  navigable ;  but  they  possess  the  disadvantage  of 
having  their  mouths  in  foreign  countries. 

(ii)  The  centre  of  the  railway  system  is  Ytonna. 
(iii)  The  sea-trade  is  limited  to  the  Mediterranean, 
(iv)  The  hard  wheat  of  Hungary  is  among  the  best  in  the  world  for  making  flour. 

(v)  Great  Britain  sends  to  Austria  chiefly  cotton  goods,  iron,  and  machinery, 
(vi)  Two-thirds  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  passes  overland  through  Germany. 

19.  Cities  and  Towns. — There  are  in  Austria-Hungary  27  towns 
with  more  than  20,000  inhabitants ;  of  which  16  have  more  than 
40,000 ;  and  of  these,  6  have  over  100,000.  The  two  largest  cities  are^ 
Vienna,  which  has  over  a  million ;  and  Pesth,  which  has  nearly  half  a 
million  of  inhabitants.  The  four  next  in  size  are  Pragrae,  Trieste, 
Lemberg,  and  Oratz. 

(i)  TZENKA,  the  capital  of  Austria,  on  an  arm  of  the  Danube,  where  the  little  river 
Wien  joins  it,  is  one  of  the  great  world-cities  of  the  Continent,  (a)  It  stands  at  the 
intersection  of  the  high  roads  from  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  the  Adriatic,  and  was  for 
centuries  the  outpost  of  civilisation.  (&)  It  stands  in  the  plain  where  the  three  great 
mountain  systems  of  Austria  meet,  but  without  touching,  (c)  It  stands  where  the 
Danube  begins  to  open  out,  and  to  become  more  useftil  to  navigation ;  hence  it  is  the 
central  point  of  the  commerce  between  the  upper  and  lower  Danube,  (d)  It  lies  at  that 
part  of  the  Danube  which  is  nearest  to  the  Adriatic,  (e)  It  lies  where  the  Alps  are  lowest 
and  can  most  easily  be  crossed  (the  Semmeriag  Railway).  Hence  it  is  probably 
destined  to  become  the  central  city  of  the  Continent. — The  city  is  supplied  vrith  pure 
water  from  the  Alps  by  an  aqueduct  59  miles  long.  It  has  large  manufactures  of 
silks,  velvets,  porcelain,  etc.  The  spire  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen's  rises  from 
the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  height  of  453  ft 

(ii)  Bnda-Pesth,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  stands  on  the  Danube— Buda  (its  German 
name  is  Ofea)  on  the  right  bank,  and  Pesth  on  the  left.  The  cities  stand  at  the  last 
narrow  part  of  the  Danube,  which  can  therefore  be  bridged ;  and  the  two  cities  are 
joined  by  a  noble  suspension  bridge.  Buda  is  built  on  cliffs ;  Pesth  on  a  plain.  The 
twin-eity  occupies  an  excellent  geographical  position  on  a  very  commercial  river. 
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OU)  l!iiifw(SlC9^  tiw  eapitil  and  tba  oantan  of  Bohimift,  standi  on  tiu  llaMa»-tha 
laigaat  affluntt  of  fba  BIbe.  Itlaagrasli  tmdfloentie;  and  also  a  mannikctming 
town.   Tbia  *'  town  of  tibe  hnndiod  tfywara"  ia  one  of  tiie  flneat  eitiea  in  tha  world. 

(It)  Maata  (160X  o&  tha  Onlf  of  Triasta,  a  tatnidi  of  tha  Adiiatio,  is  HU  seaport  of 
the  Bmplxa.  It  stmds  w&era  the  roads  from  tha  Danube  and  acroaa  the  Jklps  meiet 
snd  strike  .the  Adristie.   It  ihr  sarpasses  Yiaidea  tn  oonimemlft!  aettvity. 

(▼)  LiMhaig  (1S5X  ^^  espltal  of  Anstrian  Galieia»  standa  on  an  affinent  of  the 
BngfWhiohSsatribatazyoftfaeyistDlA.  jSttanding  between  the  ]>nieater,.^l1stidA,  and 
Bog,  between  tiie  Baltle  and  the  Blaek  Seas— and  between  Bantslg  and  Odeasa— it 
enjoys  a  teiak  trade.    Three  xaflwaya  oonveiga  iqpon  it. 

(▼i)aiatB(ll<9b^^^P^^<^B^7'^^^^l*'8^town  in.theAnstrian  Alps,  and 
stands  half-waj  between  Vienna  and  Trieste.    Mines  haTomade  ita  proaperity. 

(vii)  BnDm(85),  tiie  oapttaland  **ttie  pride  "of  Moravia,  standaona  tiibatazy  of  the 
March.    It  haa  Urge  woollen  mamiftetigee;  and  wooUens  are  the  ataple  of  Mora?ia. 

20.  HIgfeinio  TtmwL—ApBbo&f  staading  in  the  heart  of  Eniope, 
'between  noirth  and  south,  between  east  and  wesl^  holding  in  control 
'  go  manj  iaoe%  and  ftdng  the  armies  of  the  Turks,  has  had  a  yery 
T»fied  history^  which  has  left  its  marks  on  many  of  her  towns. 


^  SttAridL  (aslnnbridge)  ia  the  capital  of  TyroL  It  standa  near  the  Brenner 
Pass,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.— Trent,  ftutiier  south,  is  an 
Italian-speaking  city,  fiunous  for  the  meeting  of  the  great  Church-council,  called  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  1545-63. 

(ii)  Cracow  (75)  was  the  old  capital  of  Poland.  The  kings  of  Poland  were  buried  in 
the  cathedral.  A  monument  to  Eosciuszko,  the  hero  of  dying  Poland,  stands  to  the 
west  of  Cracow. 

(iii)  Frmnhnrf  (50),  on  the  Danube,  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Hungary. 

(iv)  Peterwardaia  is  a  very  slarong  fortress.     It  was  called  after  Peter  the  Hermit, 
who  here  marshalled  the  crowd  which  went  on  pilgrimage  in  the  First  Crusade  (in  1095). 

21.  Bailways. — Austria-Hungary  possesses  about  15,000  miles  of 
railway,  of  which  about  8600  are  in  Austria. 

(i)  The  three  chief  railways  which  cross  the  passes  of  the  Alps  and  connect  the 
North  with  Italy  and  the  South  are  the  Brenner,  the  Semmering,  and  the  Bndolf  lines. 

(ii)  There  are  about  58,000  miles  of  good  road  in  the  empire-kingdom ;  and  more 
than  60  mountain  passes  have  been  pierced  by  roads. 

(iii)  The  Danube  remains  the  chief  high-road  for  commerce. 

22.  Telegraphs,  etc.— The  country  has  over  26,000  miles  of  telegraph 
line.    The  telegraphs  carry  more  than  ten  million  messages  every 
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year :   the  number  of  letters,  post-cards,  etc.^  sent  by  the  post, 
amounts,  in  Austria,  to  600  millions  ;  in  Hungary,  to  200  millions. 

This  gives  in  Austria  alone  an  average  of  19  letters  per  head  per  annum. 

23.  Population  and  Popnlousness. — Austria-Hungary  possesses  a 
population  of  nearly  40  millions.  This  gives  an  average  of  about 
170  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Austria-Hungary  takes  the  third  place  for  population  in  Europe.     In  popnlous- 
ness it  is  only  seventh. 

24.  Political  DivisionB. — There  are  many  divisions  in  the  Austrian 
Empire ;  but  the  following  are  those  of  most  general  interest,  with 
some  of  their  chief  towns  : — 


1.  Lower  Austria 

2.  Vppar  Austria 

3.  Salzburg 

4.  Tyrol 

5.  Bohemia 


Vienna. 
Linz. 
Salzburg. 
Innsbrtick. 
Prague,  Carlsbad, 
Toplitz. 


6.  Horavla 

7.  Silesia    . 

8.  Galicia  . 

9.  Dalmatia 
10.  Hungary 


Brunn. 

Troppau. 

Lemberg. 

Zara. 

Buda-Pesth,Pre8s* 

burg,       Tokay, 

Szegedin. 


(i)  Lnn  (46),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  ia  the  natural  centre  of  the  highways  from  the 
north  and  the  south.    It  has  large  manufactures. 

(ii)  Sauebubg  (25),  on  the  Salzadi,  an  aflCluent  of  the  Inn,  is  a  lorely  town  in  the  midst  of  Alpine 
scenery.    Mozart  was  bom  there  in  1756. 

(iii)  Caklsbad  and  Tofltez  are  two  famous  watering-places,  much  frequented  by  people  tram,  all 
coantries.    The  springs  of  Carlsbad  are  the  hottest  in  Europe. 

(iv)  Tbofpau  (26),  on  an  affluent  of  the  Oder,  ia  the  capital  of  Austrian  Silesia.  It  has  large  manu* 
fkcturesof  doth. 

(▼)  Zaka.  is  the  capital  of  Dalmatia.    It  is  Cunous  for  a  liqueur  called  Ifarase&ino. 

(vi)  ToKAT,  on  the  hot  southern  slopes  of  the  Carpathians,  is  Cunous  for  a  rery  rich  wine. 

(Til)  SzxQKDix  (75),  the  second  largest  dty  in  Hungary,  is  a  rery  thriving  place,  because  it  stands  at 
the  centre  of  two  great  systems  of  railway,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Haros  with  the  Theiss.  It  was 
nearly  drowned  out  by  an  inundation  of  the  Theiss  in  1879. 


25.  Qovemment. — ^Austria,  or  the  Cisleithan  Government,  is  an 
Empire,  with  a  parliament  and  executive  of  its  own.  Hungary,  or 
the  Transleithan  Government,  is  a  Monarchy,  and  has  also  a  parlia- 
ment and  executive  of  its  own.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  always 
King  of  Hungary;  and  he  has  to  go  to  Pressborg,  the  ancient 
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capital,  to  be  erowned.  But  Hie  two  oonntries  kive  an  axmy,  navy, 
and  cliploiiia<^  (or  Hieir  relfttioiui  to  foveign  conntiiee)  in  common 

0)  The  JOamf  munlMiri  lutatty  800^000  una  on  the  pMoe>lbottng ;  and  neuly  2|000,OOQ 
on  fho  war-lbotlffi^ 

Oi)  Tlie  Wmj  floiurfste  of  18  litm-oUiidSi  two  d  iMdL  aie  onr  7000  torn  tnnden. 
lMi»  on  ilM  Aizliiie,  it  13io  cldtf  nftvil  p(»l ;  SdMit,  the  d^ 

*  26.  XaagMfaa^ — ^There  are  mine  than  twenty  different  langaages 
spoken  in  ihe  Anstro-Hangadan  Empire,  Oemiaa  is  spoken  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Anslnai  Salzbnxgi  Tjiol^  and  the  north-west  of 
Bohemia.  ,  Kagyar,  a  kind  of  Unnishi  is  spdken  by  the  Magyars  of 
Hnngaiy.  CfancH,  a  kind  of  SlaTonic^  is  the  langnage  of  Bohemia. — 
^dUdiy  Bntlieiitan  (a  ]dnd  of  Bnasian}^  fiomaiiio,  and  many  others, 
are  also  spoken. 

0)  Up  to  1819,  LsHn  yna  tiie  laagoige  of  ilie  Hnngubn  Uw-oonrts  naad 
PuUament. 

^  No  ofher  itate  in  Bmope,  eseept  Bnieii,  emlnaoM  wlOiin  it  eo  many  distinet 
nationalitlee. 

27.  The  State  religion  of  Austria  is  the  Roman  Catbolio ;  but  there 
is  complete  toleration. — In  Hungary  there  is  no  State  religion ;  but 
most  of  the  people  are  Catholics.  There  are  about  3,600,000  Pro- 
testants— ^most  of  them  in  Hungary. 
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GERMANY. 

1.  Introdnctory. — Germany  is  the  name  of  the  great  military  power 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  and  which  is  the  chief  guardian 
and  guarantee  for  peace  between  the  large  and  warlike  empires  that 
flank  it  on  three  of  its  sides.  It  stands  between  the  shallow  waters 
of  the  Baltic  and  the  high  mountain  masses  of  Switzerland.  It  is  a 
great  and  solid  Empire  ;  and  it  contains  within  itself  four  kingdoms, 
besides  many  other  states. 

(i)  The  Oeniuui  Bmpln  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Ctarmaay.  Germany  is  wherever 
the  German  language  is  spoken  and  where  the  German  race  is  found.  Hence  Germany 
includes  Upper  and  Lower  Austria. 

(ii)  The  Ckmaa  Bmpln  contains  4  kingdoms ;  6  grand-duchies ;  5  duchies*  7  princi- 
palities ;  8  free  towns ;  and  one  imperial  province. 

2.  Boundaries. — The  German  Empire  is  bounded — 

1.  K.  — By  the  Baltic  Sea  and  Denmark. 

2.  B.  — By  Bohemia  and  Bvnia. 

S.  8.  — By  Switwrland,  Aaitria,  and  Bohemia. 
4.  W. — By  the  Ketherlaadi,  Belgium,  and  nrance. 

3.  Commercial  Position. — Germany  touches  every  one  of  the  great 
European  States,  and  trades  with  and  for  them.  Its  position  on  the 
Baltic  enables  it  to  trade  with  the  Baltic  countries ;  its  coast  upon 
the  German  Ocean  gives  it  free  access  to  Great  Britain  and  America. 
By  rail  it  communicates  with  every  country  on  the  Continent. 

4.  Shape  and  Size. — Germany  consists  of  a  large  parallelogram, 
with  a  smaller  one  on  the  south  of  it.  Its  total  area  contains  nearly 
212,000  square  miles. 

(i)  It  is  a  little  larger  than  France,  and  a  good  deal  more  populous, 
(ii)  France  has  187  persons  per  square  mile ;  Germany  226. 

5.  Solid. — Boughly  speaking,  Germany  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
three  parts :  (i)  The  Northern  Lowland  Plain ;  (ii)  the  Southern 
Tableland ;  and  (iii)  the  Rliine  Basin. 


(D ™ „. 

tkno^  vUoh  itnts  iDDiuider  vary  slowl)'. 
'  Bdtla  >n  nmidaliilg  tor  tlielr  paraUellBoi. 

00  Th*  MnMB  SdilB-lud  begins  at  tlie  Bmn  Moimuliu  (whlcL  irointke  latitude  of 
LaitdOD);  Umo^  tbe  Idgher  put  of  It  itaJlj  iKgiuB  st  the  rlvec  Uili.  Qermiinjr  eoutli 
of  thB  Hibi  1<  cdled  Dcipu  a«muy,  ami  tlie  langnoEe  spokea  there  1b  called  ID«h 
>■■■■;  ttortlififtt.e  Main,  L?wer  Oeroiaajr,  and  tJip  langruijfa,  LowObrbui. 

(U!)  As  Iktoi  luUi  rnniu^tH  tbe  loftf  peaks  and  Immense  table-laod  oS  the  Alps 
■lrfftiai«l(nrfl«t«IluvUl  country  of  HeUand.  j 

6.  nw  OoH^  Bays,  etc.— The  Baltic  Coast  h  low  aad  flat,  nnd  iff  * 
diatingnuhad  li;  Ham  and  Hehrnnga.    The  coo^t  on  the  North  Sea    '' 
it  very  nmoh  like  tbut  of  Holland,  with  its  dunes  and  poldeia  ;  and 
.  ia  distingnuhed  by  flHtaeas  and  fertility. 

-      (i)  A  Kaa  If  ■  ifaallow  lagoou  at  the  moatJi  of  a  dver,  protected  by  a  very  long 

Fngiiaowl  Into  tlie  I 
flowi  tsto  tlw  MMMnu 


7.  Honntaliia  and  Table-Iaiidi. — To  underatand  the  monntain-ayHtem '" 
of  Gennanj,  we  mnat  firmly  seize  with  our  misds  the  central  knot  of 
the  Flclitcl  Oeldrse,  in  the  north-east  of  Bavaria.  From  this  centre 
almost  all  the  mountain-ianges  of  Germany  radiate.  These  are  :  the 
Si^eUtSe  and  the  Bobemlan  Foreit  to  the  east— and  still  farther  east, 
the  Bleiensebirge ;  the  Thuringlui  Forest  and  the  Frauconliui  Jura 
to  the  vest.— Sonth  of  the  Franconian  Jura  runs  the  range  of  the 
Swablau  Jura,  which  joins  the  Black  Foreat.  Parallel  with  the  £lack 
Forest,  but  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rhine,  run  the  Vo^bh, — All 
Germany  south  of  the  Han  KovntalnB  is  more  or  less  of  a  table-land ; 
but  the  highest  table-land  is  south  of  the  Main  ;  and  the  highest  part 
of  it— about  1600  ft.— is  in  Bavaria. 


(L)  The  minor  ranges  bi«  :  (o)  To  the  north  of  the  Thuringian  Forei 
with  the  BtHktn  as  ita  blghest  peak.  The  Spectre  of  the  Bracken  i 
■hadow  projeotel  and  DUgDiHed  'in  the  mlit.  (b)  To  tlie  north  uf  tlie  B 
the  DdninU  and  tlisn  the  Tiinm    thn  latter  hmoiu  tor  minenJ  aprings. 


1 
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0i)  The  TbagM  now  forms  x>ai*t'  of  the  Franco-German  frontier.  The  Black  Forect 
(Schwarz  Wald)  is  so  called  from  its  covering  of  dark  pines.  The  SwaUaa  Jvra  is  in 
Wirtembei^g. 

8.  Plains. — The  Great  German  Plain  forms  part — the  western  part 
— of  the  Great  Plain  of  Europe.  It  is  of  a  regular  build — with  a 
good  deal  of  rolling  country ;  and  its  regularity  of  build  is  seen  in 
the  wonderful  parallelism  of  its  rivers,  the  Vistula,  Oder,  etc.,  and 
also  in  the  parallelism  of  their  tributaries.  The  most  striking  features 
in  this  plain  are  the  Karsli-laiid,  the  Lake-land,  and  the  Moors. 

(i)  The  ICanli-land  is  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Germany.  It  is  very  fine  grazing- 
land.  Germany  has  been  compared  to  "  an  old  Frisian  mantle,  made  of  coarse  sack- 
cloth, but  fringed  with  silk."  The  silk  fidnge  is  the  marsh-land ;  the  sackcloth  the 
barren  heathland  in  the  interior. 

(ii)  The  Lake-land  lies  on  a  set  of  low  table-lands,  which  run  along  the  Baltic. 

9.  Rivers. — The  great  rivers  of  Germany  are  the  Vistula,  the  Oder, 
the  E11)6,  and  the  Rhine.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  are  the 
Ehine  and  the  Elbe. — The  minor  rivers  are  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  the 
Pregel,  and  the  Niemen. 

(i)  The  YUtiila  rises  in  the  Carpathians  and  falls  into  the  Baltic  after  a  course  of 
600  miles.  Its  chief  tributary  is  the  Bog,  a  stream  nearly  as  large  as  itself.  It  is 
navigable  through  the  larger  part  of  its  course ;  and  it  carries  vast  quantities  of 
wheat,  timber,  and  other  produce  down  to  the  Baltic  ports. 

(ii)  The  Oder  rises  in  Moravia,  and  falls  into  the  Baltic,  after  a  course  of  about 
500  miles.  Its  chief  tributary  is  the  Warta.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  German 
rivers  whose  navigable  course  lies  entirely  vrithin  the  German  Empire. 

(iii)  The  Elbe  rises  in  Bohemia,  flows  through  Saxony  and  some  of  the  smaller  states, 
and  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  about  60  miles  below  Hamburg.  In  Bohemia  it  is 
joined  by  the  Moldau,  on  which  stands  the  city.of  Prague.  The  most  picturesque  part 
of  its  course  is  through  "  Saxon  Switzerland,"  where  the  sandstone  rocks,  broken  up 
by  the  action  of  water  and  weather,  take  the  most  picturesque  and  astonishing  shapes. 
Its  chief  tributary  in  Germany  is  the  Havel.  Into  the  Havel  flows  the  Spree,  on 
which  stands  Berlin. 

10.  Climate. — There  are  in  Germany  three  well-marked  climatic 

regions  :  (i)  The  climate  of  the  North  Sea  Region ;  (ii)  the  climate  of 

the  Baltic  Region ;  and  (iii)  the  climate  of  the  Interior  Table-land. 

(i)  The  first  has  the  warm  climate  of  Western  Europe,  witii  a  mild  winter  and  a 
heavy  rain-&Il,  the  Han  being  the  rainest  district  in  the  whole  Empire.  The  Rhine 
valley  in  this  region  has  the  warmest  cUmate  of  all,  as  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  vine 
grows  fSurther  to  the  north  in  this  valley  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

N 
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(ti)  The  dimftto  of  tljM  second  xvnioii  it  cold  and  damp,  like  tfae  Russian. 

(lit)  Tbo  I3^d  is  oompleftdy  eonttnental,  and  is  noted  for  the  suddenness  of  its 
(Changes.    This  is  doe  to  i3ieneic^boniliood  of  high  mountain-masses.. 

(iv)  Hie  inaraase  in  eleTafclon  to  the  soiii&  tends  to  lediuse  the  temperatore.;  and 
thus  altitaieooimtsnieta  the  effeets  of  lalHade. 

11.  y«i«ltllQii. — ^Forairte  ooTer  one-fonrtli  of  the  pnr&ce  of  the 
Em^ie— liaidj  pines  ('* needle-wood'')  in  the  north  and.east^ 
dedduons  tiees  in  the  south  and  west.  The  chief  crops  are  rye^ 
pofeatoei^  and  iMet-root.  In  the  wanner  valleys,  tnit  and  wine  are 
largely  produced  i  and,  in  the  soutiiy  toliaooo,  main,  and  hops. 

12.  Wnerala. — ^As  a  nuning  ooontry  Germany  is  second  only  to 
Great  Britain.  The  En^birge  azie  xidi  in  lead,  silyer,  tin,  and  eom^w. 
One  of  the  richest  coal-fields  in  the  country  lies  at  their  base,  Gbemntte 
—the  '^  Saxon  Manchester."  At  tbee  foot  of  the  Biesengebiige^  in 
Prossian  Silesia^  axe  foond  large  qnantities  of  coal,  Iron,  Mid  sSnc 
H^ace  the  greatness  of  Bresiaa  as  a  manof actoring  centre. — ^The  Han 
region  yields  every  kind  of  metal,  and  almost  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  coal  and  Iron.  Hence  we  find  here  the  busiest  industrial  district 
of  Germany,  where  the  towns  He  almost  as  thick  as  in  South  Lanca- 
shire or  West  Yorkshire. 

(i)  In  the  valley  of  the  Ruhr  (a  tributary  of  the  Rhine)  lies  a  large  coal-field ;  and 
here  we  find  great  maimfactnring  towns,  snch  as  Elb«rfeld,  Barman,  Orefeld,  Dnueldor^ 
etc.  "  The  coal-basin  of  the  Ruhr  is  the  veritable  Lancashire  of  Prussia,  nrhere  town 
presses  upon  town,  and  the  network  of  railway  is  most  bewildering." 

(ii)  Mineral  springs  are  abundant  in  almost  every  part  of  Germany. 

13.  Industries  and  Manufactures. — The  chief  industry  in  the  Empire 
is  agriculture  (with  cattle-rearing) ;  and  the  most  widely  grown 
cereal  is  rye. — The  German  iron  and  steel  works  are  very  important ; 
and  the  textile  manufactures  rank  next  to  these.  The  manufac- 
turers use  up  all  the  coal  produced  in  the  country. 

(i)  The  Bhine  Provinee  (with  the  towns  of  Elberfeld,  Crefeld,  and  Cologne)  is  engaged 
in  the  manufeuiture  of  silks,  cottons,  and  hardwares.  Bazony  (which  is  famous  for 
its  breed  of  sheep)  produces  woollens,  linens,  and  fine  porcelain.  Breslan,  the  capital 
of  Silesia,  has  large  manufactures  of  cloth— both  linen  and  woollen.  Berlin  is  famous 
for  glass,  jewellery,  and  metal  works.    Bavaria  exports  vast  quantities  of  beer. 
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(ii)  In  the  production  of  coal  and  iron,  Germany  surpasses  all  other  countries  on  the 
Continent.  The  greatest  ironworks  are  at  EaMn,  in  Westphalia,  where  the  famous 
E[mpp  has  his  steelworks,  and  where  he  casts  his  large  guns. 

14.  Commerce. — Germany  has  a  large  internal  as  well  as  a  large 
foreign  trade  ;  and  both  are  growing.  Her  commerce  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  France.  Her  chief  exports  are  com,  liye-stock,  wool,  and 
timber.  Her  chief  imports  are  cotton  and  Bilk  goods,  wine  and  spirits. 
Her  largest  customer  is  Great  Britain. 

(i)  The  chief  exports  of  food  and  fuel  are  to  England  and  France. 

(ii)  Much  of  the  inland  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  Fairs,  of  which  the  laigest 
are  at  Leipzig  and  Frankfort. 

16.  Clilef  Ports. — The  great  ports  of  the  Empire  are  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Dantzig,  and  Lubeck.  The  chief  gates  of  commercial  inter- 
course with  us  are  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 

(i)  Hamburg  (570),  about  60  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  is  one  of  the  old 
Hanse  Towns,  and  is  still  a  Free  Town,  with  a  constitution  and  laws  of  its  own.  It 
has  a  small  territory  of  about  half  the  size  of  Middlesex.  It  is  the  most  populous  city 
in  the  Empire,  after  Berlin ;  and  the  largest  port  on  the  Continent. 

(ii)  Bremen  (150),  about  50  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  ranks  next  to 
Hamburg.  It  is  also  a  Free  Town  and  State,  with  a  territory  of  a  little  more  than 
half  the  size  of  Rutland.  It  is  the  chief  outlet  for  German  emigrants,  who  go  mostly 
to  the  United  States.    Its  sister-port  is  Bremerhaven. 

• 

.(iii)  DaatiEtg  (116)  is  an  old  Hanse  Town,  but  not  a  Free  Town.  It  is  the  chief  outlet 
for  all  the  com  and  timber  grown  in  the  basin  of  the  Vistula.  It  is  a  kind  of  Northern 
Venice,  many  of  its  houses  being  built  on  piles,  and  canals  running  through  its 
streets.  Wheat  is  carried  down  the  Vistula  in  great  mounds  on  rafts ;  the  rafts 
ar^  broken  up  at  Dantzig;.and  the  raftsmen  return  on  foot  to  their  homes  in 
Poland,  etc. 

(iv)  Lflbeck  (60)  is  a  Free  Town  ;  and  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Hanse  League. 

16.  Railway  System. — Germany  has  a  large  and  admirable  system 
of  railway  communication.  It  has  over  25,000  miles  of  line.  The 
network  is  closest  about  Dresden,  Frankfort,  and  Cologne. 

17.  Telegraphs  and  Post-offices. — There  are  in  the  German  Empire 
about  57,000  miles  of  telegraph  line.  The  Imperial  Post  carries  1300 
millions  of  letters  and  post-cards  every  year. 

(i)  Great  Britain  has  30,C00  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and  therefore  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  Germany,  in  proportion  to  its  size. 
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OQ  Boi^uid  aioiiA  euitot  moM  tkta  1600  adUioiis  nt  MMn  a  Twr,  vhich  is 
«Vi{viIiiittD08p«r]iMidof1^pcqM>*lo»*    CtefBuwy  earrias  Gulf  2T  per  hfltd. 

18.  <taa]s  aad  filsli-xoAdi.'-^Qeniiaiiy  has  not  only  many  navigable 
riTexBy  but  aboofc  1600  miks  of  canals.  There  ajrq  nearly  70,000  miles 
of  good  macadamised  roads. 

^  71m  Gf«at  Babi  of  Oemiiiiar  it  iO  hm^  WSL  tliA  xiTera  b»Te  oonnes  bo  highly 
deneloptdt  tliat  ftfiresiials  an  needed.  Between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe— especially 
on  tiie  Spwe  are  many  natazal  canatli  "In  the  Spree  country  children  go  to 
fldhool  in  boata;  iMy  la  Imnighi  hmm  eaMia  taken  to  paatnse,  nd^bonzs  Tiait, 
wedding  partlea  go  to  ohnreliy  and  eolB&a  aM  taken  to  tba  alui^^ 

Oi)  The  XaMg  OMMt  oonneete  tiie  Bhina  and  tiio  Danube. 


19.  fepidallOB  aad  mpiitoiigBaaa^-r'fiie  population  of  the  Qerman 
Bmpiream0natstoneadl^5Q^OQO|M^  !Qiis  f^ras  an  average  density 
cfabout  236  persons  per  sqpiasa  mikb 


Tte  kkigSon  of  Wtmmf  !•  tin  ttoat  thlddy  peopled  part  of  the  Empire;  it 
wachee  iiS  per  afawe  ndte, 

20.  folitieal   tHviMoas. — ^The  io&wing   table    gives    the   most 
important  members  of  the  (German  Empire  with  their  capitals : — 


(i)  Kingdoms 

Capitals 

(iii)  Gbano-Duchies 

Capitals 

muii* 

• 

.    Berlin. 

B*d«  .... 

.    Karlsruhe. 

BftTarU 

• 

.    Munich. 

EetM-Dunutadt  . 

.    Darmstadt. 

Saxony 

• 

.    Dresden. 

IffackltnbBry-Scliwrin  . 

.    Schwerin. 

WtotMabflfs 

• 

Kecklmbaig-BtreUts    . 

.    Strelitz. 

(ii)  Impekial  Pkovimcb. 

Capital. 

Saxe-Welmar 
OUitnlmg    . 

.    Weimar. 
.    Oldenburg. 

AlMca-LoRftine    . 

• 

.    Strasbuig. 

(a)  Taking  Eus^and  (00,000  tqiuie  milM)  m  the  unit,  we  shall  And  that  Fimssla  is  2}  times  as  laige 
as  England. 

(&)  England  is  9  times  m  lazge  as  Saxony  or  Baden. 

(«)  Bavaria  is  Just^half  the  size  of  England  and  Wales  (58,000  square  miles). 

(d)  Wnrtembeig  is  (me^erenth  the  size  of  England. 

21.  Government. — The  German  Emperor,  who  is  the  Eling  of 
Prussia,  has  the  question  of  peace  and  war  in  his  own  hands ;  but, 
if  he  wishes  to  begin  an  offensive  war,  he  must  have  the  consent  of 
the  "  Federal  Council."  Parliament  consists  of  two  bodies :  the 
Federal  Council  and  the  Imperial  Diet.  The  members  of  the  first  are 
sent  up  by  the  various  states ;  of  the  second,  by  the  people. 
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(i)  The  Emperor  is  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army,  which  numbers,  on  a  peace- 
footing,  nearly  500,000  men;  on  a  war-footing,  more  than  treble  this  number.  In 
time  of  war,  however,  more  than  2}  millions  of  trained  soldiers  could  be  placed  in  the 
field;  and,  if  the  Empire  were  invaded,  the  number  of  trained  and  half-trained  fighting 
men  would  rise  to  about  6  millions. 

(ii)  The  Kavy  consists  of  14  ironclads,  with  a  large  nimiber  of  frigates,  corvettes, 
gun-boats,  torpedo-boats,  etc 

22.  ReUgion  and  EdncatioxL—  In  the  whole  Empire,  about  63  per 
cent,  of  the  people  are  Protestants  (mostly  Lutherans) ;  and  nearly 
36  per  cent.  Koman  Catholics.  Education  is  compulsory  throughout 
Germany  ;  and  the  German  people  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  edu- 
cated people  in  the  world.  There  are  21  Universities  in  the  Empire ; 
and  all  are  flourishing  and  hard-working. 

(i)  The  best  educated  part  of  Germany  is  the  North.  The  percentage  of  persons  in 
North  Germany  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  is  less  than  1. 

(ii)  The  largest  university  is  Berlin,  which  has  about  4500  students. 

23.  Cliaracter  and  Social  Condition. — The  Germans,  on  the  whole, 
are  a  straightforward,  honest,  steady,  hard-working,  brave,  and 
loyal  people.  The  Empire  is  growing  rapidly  in  population  and 
in  wealth  ;  and,  as  a  military  power,  it  is  the  first  in  the  world. 

The  tendency  towards  living  in  towns  increases  with  every  decade ;  and  in 
many  of  the  rural  districts  the  population  is  steadily  decreasing.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  England. 

24.  Langraage. — German  belongs  to  the  same  family  of  languages 
as  English.  The  German  printed  in  books  is  High-German ;  English 
is  a  kind  of  Low-German.  German  is  a  very  pure  language  ;  English 
is  greatly  mixed  with  Latin  and  French  words. 

25.  Colonial  Possessions. — The  Germans  who  emigrate  prefer  the 
United  States,  where  there  is  no  military  service.  But  the  Empire, 
under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  Prussia,  is  extending  its  foreign 
territories  on  the  west  and  south-west  coasts  of  Africa ;  has  taken 
about  100,000  square  miles  on  the  east  coast;  has  seized  about 
70,000  square  miles  in  the  north  of  New  Guinea  ;  and  a  number  of 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  called  the  Bismarck  Archipelago. 


S6.  Th»  (h«st  OtUM  or  OanuMir. — The  0«niuHi  Enqdn  contauis 
13  t<>ma  witii  a  popiilalion  of  more  thu  50,000.  Of  ihese,  S6  liavo 
mm  tiuD  lOO^OOO  inbabiUnta. 

M  popnloiu  Idngdom,  hu  Wtowni  of  otst 
Mtomi  with  nun  tbaa  104,000;  BftTuti,  only  two. 


Prussia. 

27.  FKUSSIA.— The  kingdom  of  Fnusia  is  the  leading  power  in 
Germany,  aod  the  greatest  military  power  in  tlie  woild.  Its  chief 
profeasian  is  war  ;  hut  it  is  also  most  diligent  and  penerenng  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  mining,  aod  commeroe.  It  occapies  two- 
thirda  of  the  area  of  the  German  Empire  ;  and  has  about  three-fiftha. 
of  the  population. 

28.  P^nlatlon  and  Indnatilai. — The  population  of  PiasBia  is 
neatly  30  millioDa — about  the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain. — 
Agilcaltnrs  is  the  pursuit  of  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  people. — The 
mannAotoreB  consist  chiefly  of  linens,  cottons,  woollens,  and  silk. — 
The  chief  ports  ore  Dwitxlg  and  Btattin. 

29.  FroTlnoes. — Prussia  is  divided  into  12  provinces,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  : — 


SQnlgibeTg. 
.    Dantilg. 


MBgdeburg »  Salle. 

I   Cologne,  Duaaeldorf, 

Ali-U-CluipelU. 

Fnnkforl^on-the' 


30.  Largn  Towns. — Prussia,  having  the  largest  peculation  of  any 
part  of  Germany,  has  also  the  largest  towns.  It  has  13  towns  with 
a  population  of  more  than  100,000.  Of  these,  the  eight  largest  are  : 
BBBUH ;  Brealan  ;  Cologne ;  FrankAnt-on-Uw-Kaln ;  XSnlgsbeis ; 
Hanover  ;  DnsB^doiT;  and  Dantilc 
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Q)  BSBLZN  (1|  millions),  the  capital  of  Prussia  and  of  the  German  Empire,  though 
built  on  a  barren  and  sandy  plain,  has  a  first-rate  position  for  commerce.  It  com- 
mands the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  is  at  the  central  knot  of  railways  between  Stettin 
(which  may  be  regarded  as  the  port  of  Berlin)  and  Halle,  between  Hamburg  and  Breslau ; 
and  it  controls  the  commerce  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  and  their  basins.  It  is  a  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  town,  as  well  as  a  "  Residence  and  University  City." 

(ii)  Bredaa  (310),  on  the  Oder,  is  the  second  city  in  Prussia.  It  stands  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  trade  between  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas  and  the  Danube  basin.  It  has 
large  manufactures  of  woollens ;  and  is  also  a  great  grain-mart. 

(iii)  Cologne  (310)r— in  German,  Koln — is  the  largest:  city  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  The 
cathedral,  or  Dom,  which  took  more  than  six  hundred  years  to  build,  is  one  of  the 
grandest  Gothic  buildings  in  the  world.  Cologne  makes  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk 
fabrics.    It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  steam-navigation  of  the  Rhine. 

(iv)  Fraakfort-on-the-lCaln  (180)  is  one  of  the  great  banking  cities  of  the  world.  Its 
capital  supports  the  industries  of  Switzerland,  the  Rhine-lands,  and  the  Netherlands. 
It  was  once  a  Free  City.    Goethe,  the  great  German  poet,  was  bom  here  in  1749. 

(v)  KSiilgil)«rg  (155)  is  the  capital  of  East  Prussia,  and  the  Kings  of  Prussia  go  to 
be  crowned^r  rather,  to  crown  themselves  there.    It  exports  "Baltic  produce." 

(vi)  Eanovw  (145),  the  capital  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Hanover,  which  was  annexed 
after  the  war  of  1866,  is  a  busy  manufacturing  town.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Herschell,  the  great  astronomer,  in  1738. 

(vii)  DuiMldorf  (120X  on  the  Rhine,  is  the  centre  of  the  most  populous  and  industrial 
part  of  Prussia ;  and,  along  with  the  double  town  of  Elbarfeld-Bannen,  Orefeld,  and 
others,  manufactures  cottons,  silks,  woollens,  and  hardware.  Dusseldorf  is  also  the 
seat  of  a  flunous  school  of  art,  and  of  fine  picture-galleries. 

(viii)  DaatiEtg  (117),  on  an  arm  of  the  Vistula,  stands  second  only  to  Odessa  as  a  com- 
port.   It  is  the  largest  trading  town  on  the  Baltic,  and  was  once  a  Hanse  Town. 

31.  Historic  Towns. — The  chief  historic  towns  of  Prussia  are  Aix- 
la-Cliapelle,  Bonn,  Magrdeburg,  Erfurt,  and  Potsdam. 

(i)  Alz-la-OhapaUe  (97) — called  in  German  Aachen— is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
Germany.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Empire  founded  by  Charlemagne ;  and  thirty- 
seven  emperors  have  been  crowned  here  in  the  cathedral. 

(ii)  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  was  an  old  Roman  station.  It  has  now  a  famous  university. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  gre^t  German  musician  Beethoven. 

(iii)  lla«de1»iirg  (210),  on  the  Elbe,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  is  the  great  central  fortress 
of  Germany.    It  was  captured  by  Tilly  in  1631,  and  burnt  to  the  ground. 

(iv)  Erfnrt  (60),  in  Prussian  Saxony,  is  famous  for  its  lovely  cathedral  and  its  large 
market-gardens.    Luther  was  known  as  the  '*  Monk  of  Erfurt." 

(v)  Potidam  (51)  is  the  summer  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Prussia.  It  was  a  f&vourite 
resort  of  Frederick  the  Great.    Here  Frederick  iii. ,  the  late  Emperor,  died. 


Bavabia. 

35.  BATllUiitiwflMOBdiniataiiipopaUtaaBamo^theGcnuit 
Stetes.  Itiaof  ftbonttbeBunoaUeu  SoaUaad;  batits  poptdaldim 
u  at  leastra  mDli^i  luget.  The  MatlBata,  on  the  left  bank  of  tlui 
Bhine,  !a  an  t^puuff)  of  tike  Barariaii  cnntjiL 

33.  Bnlld. — The  country  consists  chiefly  of  a,  high  tahle-hind  ctosaeJ 
bj'  ninges  of  hills  and  mountains.  Moat  of  it  is  in  tbo  1>asin  of  the 
Dauuhe  ;  though  the  northern  part  drains  into  the  Main.  One  half 
of  the  soil  is  under  tillage  ;  one-siith  in  grass  ;  the  rest  under  vines 
and  foreste.     It  is  a  busy  and  flourishing  agricultural  State. 

34.  Fopvlatfon  and  InduBtrleB.— The  population  of  Bsvaria  is  about 
fi^  millions.  Half  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture ;  and  about 
S8  per  cent,  in  manufactures,  mining,  and  other  pursuits.  There  are 
ftbont  3300  utiles  t^  nihnj  in  the  state. 

36.  Lars*  Toiraa. — Then  are  veiy  few  laige  towns  in  Savaria :  as 
most  of  the  people  live  and  work  in  the  country.  There  are  only 
four  towns  with  more  than  60,000  inhabitants.  These  are  :  Hnnlch ; 
Htlniberg: ;  AagBbnrg ;  and  Waiitnus, 

(I)  Kuich  (S40XiinthelBu'"roUiiign|^d1f  "— iBODtlienitrlbstaryofthsDiiiiiibe 
—Lb  &  "  ahon-cltT,"  i  Bort  at  Udhdui  of  Anliltsotore  and  Fslnting.  Then  Ira  bnHd- 
ingB  of  all  styles  Bud  of  all  ages ;  tbere  an  paiotliigs  lu-doon  and  oaU/t-^iOon ;  there 
is  BtatruuT  eTSTTirlien.  The  cltf  itands  on  ■  table-land  1700  ft  above  the  sea-level. 
1 1  Is  famous  for  eiceUeut  optical  JnstnuDentB ;  and  it  is  the  leading  oom-mart  of 
Oettnanf.  It  <a  the  ca[dtal  of  Bsvark.  Not  far  trora  HddIgIi  Is  Hohenllnden— wheie 
a  battle  was  fooghl  betWMD  the  French  and  AustrianB  In  ISOO. 

(il)  RUnbai  (ISO),  thsaecondcitr  of  Bavaria,  stands  npan  an  affluent  of  the  Usln. 
In  the  If  Iddle  Agea  It  was  the  town  richest  In  ut  In  all  OerniHa; ;  &nd  it  was  also  the 
centre  of  the  trade  between  Germanf  and  Ttaly.  It  is  still  the  Brat  mano^turing 
town  In  Bavaria.  Watchee  weie  Invented  hen ;  the;  wen  r:^lled  "  Nunmberg  eggs." 
(Ul)  AiiAiK  (70),  on  the  Leoh,  was  «t  one  time  a  very  wealthy  city ;  and  It  Is  stUl 
a  busy  commercial  town.  It  Is  a  great  banking-plsoe.  Not  tor  from  It  Is  the  vilUge 
of  BlsiilulBi,  whloh  gave  its  name  to  Marlborough's  (hmoos  victory  In  1T04. 

36.  Hlrtorlc  Towns. — The  two  most  famous  historic  towns  in 
Bavaria  are  Batlsbon  and  Bplres  in  the  Palatinate. 
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(i)  RatUbon  (40>— or,  as  it  is  called  in  Geiman,  Bagtnslnng— stands  on  a  great  bend 
of  the  Dannbe,  just  where  steam-navigation  begins.  It  was  long  a  &vomite  residence 
of  the  German  Emperors.   At  one  time,  its  merchants  frequented  every  fair  in  Europe, 

(ii)  SplTM.    It  was  here  that  the  word  "  Protestant "  was  first  employed — in  1529. 

Saxony. 

37.  SAXONY. — The  Kingdom  of  Saxony  ranks  third  among  the 
states  of  the  German  Empire.  It  is  a  little  country,  not  quite  one- 
fifth  the  size  of  Scotland,  but  with  a  population  nearly  as  large. 

Saxony  is  not  quite  so  large  as  Yorkshire. 

38.  Build. — Saxony  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  consists  mostly  of 
the  long  northern  slope  of  the  Erzgebirge,  which  goes  gradually  down 
into  the  Great  German  Plain.  Near  the  capital,  where  the  Elbe 
breaks  through  the  mountains,  is  a  highly  picturesque  district  called 
**  Saxon  Switzerland." 

39.  Population  and  Indostrles. — The  population  of  Saxony  amounts 
to  about  3^  millions.  It  is  by  much  the  most  densely  populated  part 
of  Germany,  and — after  Belgium — the  most  densely  populated  part 
of  the  Continent  Manufactures,  agriculture,  mining,  breeding  sheep 
(for  "  Saxony  wool "),  and  pottery,  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
people.  Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  manufactures. 
It  owes  its  high  position  in  woollens,  machine-making,  and  paper  to 
its  large  coal-fields.  It  takes  the  first  rank  among  European  States 
for  scientific  mining. 

(i)  The  density  of  the  population  amounts  to  543  per  square  mile— which  is  three 
times  that  of  Bavaria. 

(ii)  Silver  is  the  metal  most  mined ;  and  it  is  believed  that  more  than  £10,000,000 
worth  of  silver  is  taken  out  every  century.    Freiberg  is  the  mining  capital. 

40.  Large  Towns. — Every  village  has  its  manufactures ;  and  hence 
the  town  population  is  not  so  large.  There  are  in  Saxony  only  five 
towns  with  a  population  of  over  40,000 ;  and  three  of  these  have 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants.  These  three  are  :  Dresden ;  Leipzig ; 
and  Chenmltz. 

(i)  DrMdm  (250),  the  capital,  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  Elbe.    "  It  is  the  most 


dc  (3ED)  is,  after  HEiuburg,  tbe  cliluf  trading  city  In  Gunnsny,  Its 
tji  it  tbifl  pre-cmineDce.  It  stuidB  B.t  the  mooting-poiut  of  tiki?  large&t 
ligh-rosila  and  ranwaj-s  from  North  GeraiBnj  Bad  Soatt  Oermnny.  Far 
[t  hu  beeo  tlis  scene  cf  iohiitb  battle;  tlie  BntBtost  beiog  the  Buttle  nf 
laia,  when  NflpDlEcm  anlTetBil  a  tfliriblc  dffoat.  Leipiig  ii  tto  ceptrti  of 
.  book-trade;  and  tlie  UiKcat  mnrltet  rorlratlar  in  tlie  irorld.    The  &lrs 

ilti(iaD)ls  the  "Saron  lInDcbc^ttir.' 


41.  WURTEBIBEBa.— Tbe   Elugdom  of  Wurtembei^  ia  about  one- 
the  size  of  Scotlund.    It  bos  2,000,000  iiilmbitimta. 

.  Bullil. — This  little  country  boa  two  slopes — tbe  northern, 
hich  drains  into  tlie  Neckar ;  the  southern,  which  driLins  into  the 
Januhe,  Between  tbe  two  slopes  runs  tlie  nigged  raage  called  by 
the  peasants  tbe  Ranbe  Alp. 


— Wurtemberg  is  a  land  of  corn-fields,  vineyardg, 
and  OTcbards.  Three-fifths  of  the  area  in  under  tilla^  ;  and  hence 
the  chief  indiutry  is  agilcnltnre.  There  is  also  aoine  cotton-spinning ; 
and  a  little  mining. 

44.  Towns. — There  are  only  four  townn  with  a  population  of  ovei 
20,000  ;  and  of  these  only  two  have  more  than  30,000.  These  two 
are  Btnttgart,  the  capital,  and  Ultn. 

(I)  Btattgart  (ISO)  stauda  on  sn  affluent  of  tlie  Hecliar.  n  la  acmKinded  by  visa. 
clad  hills ;  and  Its  eniirons  are  ao  pretty  that  the;  hare  earned  the  name  of  tlie 
"Bin.bisn  Patadiae." 

(11)  Dim  <3S]  la  a  strong  fDitreaa  at  the  head  of  narlgaUon  on  the  Danube. 


45.  BASBH.' — The  Orand  J>iiclt7  oT  Baden  extends  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bhine  from  Constance  to  Mannheim.  It  is  a  little 
larger  than  Saxony  ;  but  haa  only  about  half  the  population. 
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46.  Build. — Speaking  generally,  the  country  consists  of  two  parts 
— the  narrow  fertile  hal^ valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Black  Forest 
which  lies  on  the  edge  of  it. 

(i)  Stand  on  any  height  in  the  south  of  either  the  Yosges  or  the  Black  Forest,  and 
the  long  narrow  Rhine  valley  looks  like  a  narrow  ribbon  of  most  vivid  green. 

(ii)  The  BUck  Foreit  (Schwarz  Wald)  presents  a  short  steep  front  to  the  Rhine 
valley,  and  its  long  slope  goes  off  into  the  Bwabian  Plateau.  The  range  is  full  of 
lovely  and  also  of  savage  scenery.    It  is  thickly  wooded. 

47.  Populatioii  and  I&daBtrieB. — The  population  is  a  little  over  1^ 
millions ;  and  the  two  chief  industries  are  ai^rlculture  and  forestry. 
The  areas  of  tilled  soil  and  forest  land  are  very  nearly  equaL 

The  people  in  the  Black  Forest  make  large  quantities  of  wooden  toys,  which  are 
ezi>orted  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

48.  Large  Towns. — There  are  in  Baden  five  towns  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  20,000  ;  and  of  these,  two  have  more  than  60,000 
inhabitants.  These  are  Karlsruhe  and  Mannlieim.  Baden-Baden,  a 
celebrated  Continental  watering-place,  has  also,  in  the  summer-time, 
as  large  a  population. 

(i)  Earlcm]ie=" Charles's  Rest"  (62)  is  the  capital  of  Baden.  The  Oiand  Ducal 
Palace  occupies  the  centre  of  the  town ;  and  all  the  streets,  thirty-two  in  number, 
radiate  tram  it.    It  is  the  centre  of  a  network  of  railways. 

(ii)  iCaimheiin  (62)  is  a  very  busy  commercial  town  at  the  head  of  the  steam-naviga- 
tion of  the  Rhine.  It  stands  at  the  meeting-point  of  the  Rhine  and  Neckar.  It  is 
built  in  the  American  fashion,  with  streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

(iii)  Baden-Baden  (13)  is  noted  and  frequented  for  its  hot  mineral  springs  and  its 
lovely  scenery. 

49.  Historic  Towns. — The  two  towns  of  Baden  best  known  in 
history  are  Heidell)erg  and  Constance. 

(i)  Heidelberg  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  town  in  all  (Germany.  It  has  an  old 
university,  and  a  splendid  castle  which  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Neckar. 

(ii)  Conttaiiee,  on  the  Lake.    It  is  famous  for  the  "  Council  of  Constance,^  which  con- 
demned to  death  the  reformers  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 


The  MmoE  Qrand  Duchies,  Duoeebs,  Era 

50.  HesM.— The  Grand  Dncliy  of  Beue  consists  of  two  pntta — one 
south  ttod  the  other  north  of  the  irain.  It  ia  a  proaperous  little 
agricultural  state.  It  has  four  towns  with  more  thiin  20,000  inhahi- 
tanta.  The  two  ki^eat  are  Blayence  and  Darmstadt.  Worma  (23), 
on  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine,  ia  the  town  at  which  the  "Diet  of 
Wonns"  wiis  held,  and  before  which  Luther  appeared  in  1521. 

(i)  »UT"iM-ot  «»Ui.,  as  It  l9  caUed  In  Gennan,  from  Ita  position  on  the  Main  (70>— 

(ii)  Daiiiinult(5S)latlieFapltAl.  It  stands  away  from  the  Bbloe,  in  tlie  midalt  ot  |C 
Bflndy  plain,  but  at  the  beginning  ofRnlinmenaaranEH  of  (oreits—clilaBrnfljoecIl.      | 

51.  BecklBnliuTg-aohweriii, — Thia  Grand  Duchy  lies  on  the  Baltic. 
It  is  a  fertile  little  agricultural  Btate,  with  a  Bmall  hut  diligent 
population.  Although  four-fiftha  the  size  of  Saxony,  it  has  only 
one-aixtii  of  the  population,  and  ooly  5&2  miles  of  railway.  The 
two  largest  towns  are  Roatoct  and  Sohwerln. 


;(*))i8ahi«ri 

mil-port. 

:liasalsoa 

tmi.«rit)f. 

ta(D!).onLaVe 

BchverlB, 

Is 

the  capital.    Near  It  ia 

1  was  bora. 

52,  Baza-Talmar. — Thia  little  Grand  Duchy—about  the  size  of 
Wiltahire— lies  in  Thuringia,  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  The  capital 
is  Telmar,  a  quiet  pretty  little  town,  where  the  greatest  of  German 
poets  and  thinkera,  Goethe,  lired  for  many  years,  and  where  he  died 
[n  1832. 

G3.  Oldentmis. — The  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldentrarg;  lies  on  the  North 
Sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  Hanover  on  three  sidea.  The  capital  is 
Oldenburff,  which  lies  among  green  meadows,  where  an  excellent 
breed  of  horses  is  raised. 


-The  Buchy  of  Brunswick  lies  about  in  small 
the  provinces  of  Hanover  and  Frussian  Saxony.    The 
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capital  is  Bmnswick  (88),  a  busy  commercial  town.    The  state  has 
only  265  miles  of  railway. 

Its  fragmentary  condition  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Cromarty,  in  Scotland^ 
which  lies  in  pieces  up  and  down  Boss-shire. 

65.  Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotlia. — This  small  Duchy  lies  in  Thuringia. 
There  are  two  pretty  little  towns  :  Gotha  (30)  and  Cobnrg  (18).  It 
has  only  110  miles  of  railway. 

Ootha  is  the  capital  and  the  seat  of  the  reigning  prince.  Prince  Albert,  th» 
hnsband  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  a  younger  son  of  this  Ducal  House.  His  second  son^ 
the  present  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  reigning  prince. 

66.  Alsace-Lozralne. — The  "Imperial  Land,"  or  Province,  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  is  territory  that  was  taken  from  the  French  in  the 
war  of  1870-71,  and  handed  over  into  the  possession  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  Germans.  Alsace  (Elsass  in  German)  lies  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bhine,  opposite  Baden,  and  contains  the  Yosges.  Lorraine^ 
(Lotliringen  in  German)  lies  between  the  rivers  Saar  and  Moselle» 
The  three  largest  towns  in  the  double  province  are  Strasbnrg,  MiiU* 
hauBen,  and  Metz. 

(i)  Btnwbnxg  (120)  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world.  It  stands  near 
the  confluence  of  the  111  and  the  Rhine.  It  is  famous  for  a  cathedral, — one  of  the  finest 
in  Europe.    The  spire  is  466  ft.  high,  and  contains  a  curious  astronomical  clock. 

(ii)  MtthUuuuen  (75)3  "  Mill  Houses,"  is  the  chief  manufacturing  town  of  Alsace. 

(iii)  Xeti  (55)  is  a  very  strong  fortress,  with  an  entrenched  camp  15  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  was  taken  from  France  in  1870.  In  the  neighbourhood  were  fought  some 
of  the  bloodiest  battles  recorded  in  history. 
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10.  Veeetation.— The  forest  ia  mostly  of  beethcB,  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  eicellent  grass.  As  a  corn-laod,  Denmark  ranks  with 
England  und  Belgium.  Oats  ia  the  chief  grain  ;  then  hariey,  wheat, 
and  rye.    Agriculture  supports  one-hulf  of  the  people. 

(i)  There  Is  more  onni  grown  lu  Demoart  Oan  In  iny  other  conntry  In  Bnrope, 
In  proportion  to  hoc  population. 

(11)  Qrazlng  !■  one  of  the  chief  Indnetriea  of  the  conntrT ;  and  Urge  nuiobeia  ot 


The  wild   animals  and  hirda  are  those   of  Centrul 
The  larger  qaadrupeds  are  extinct. 


—In  this  Bource  of  wealth,  Deomark  h  ono  of  the 
pooreat  countries  in  Europe.  There  is  very  Httlo  coal ;  no  iron  ;  nnd 
none  of  the  precioua  metals.  The  country,  however,  ia  rich  in  clays, 
which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  porcelain. 

13.  HanufBCtures. — The  most  notable  Danish  industry  ia  the 
manufactnre  of  porcelain.  The  linen,  woollen,  tmd  cotton  manii- 
factnres  are  carried  on  for  local  consumption, 

14.  Oommcroe  and  Porti. — The  largest  export  of  the  Danes  is 
butter ;  next  came  Bwine  and  cattle ;  and  next  hams  and  horses. 

(I)  Qreat  Brllnin  te  their  lusest  costomer :  then  Gernunjr ;  then  Sweden  and 
Korwey— eU  of  them  neighboon. 

(ii)  The  chief  porta  are,  nniinlnirn,  Xtlaliitar  (Eliinore),  Aarinu  and  Aanmf . 

15.  The  Capital — The  capital  of  Denmark  is  CopenluiKen  (oi  in 

Danish,  Eioheuhavn),  a  word  which  means  Merchants'  Haven.  It 
has,  with  its  suburbs,  a  population  of  about  360,000,  and  is  therefore 
about  the  size  of  Sheffield.  It  is  the  only  Luge  town  in  the  country, 
the  only  mauu&cturing  town,  the  univeisity  town,  the  arsenal 
and  the  chief  port. 
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(ii)  All  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic  between  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Sweden 
and  the  Baltic,  converges  on  Copenhagen. 

C^en  is  the  same  word  as  chap  (==8ell}  in  Chapman;  ehep  in  CheptUm:  and  chip  in  Chip' 
penham.  Chipping  Norton^  etc 

16.  Other  Towns. — The  two  towns  next  in  size  to  Copenhagen  are 
Aaxhuus  (35),  and  Odensee  (30).  Odensee  is  the  capital  of  Funen ; 
and  Aarhuus  is  the  chief  port  on  the  Cattegat. 

(i)  Oden  or  Odin  or  Woden  was  the  Norse  God  of  War.  We  have  his  name  in  WedneS' 
hury  and  Wednetday.  Odensee  was  the  birthplace  of  that  most  delightfiil  of  story- 
tellers, Earn  Chrlftian  Andersen. 

(ii)  The  suffix  ee  in  Odensee  is  the  same  suffix  as  ea  in  Chelsea,  Battersea,  Anglesea, 
and  as  ey  in  Athelney  (Noble's  Island),  Putney,  etc. 

(iii)  The  smaller  towns  are  Aalbozg  (= Eels'  Town),  which  sends  lobsters  and  flat-fish 
to  London; — EUnore  (or  Helsingor),  which  used  to  collect  the  old  Sound  Dues. 

(a)  About  50,000  vessels  pass  yearly  in  front  of  Elsinore. 

(&)  The  beach  at  ELsinoxe  is  low  and  pebbly ;  grass  grows  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sea ;  and  noble 
beeches  line  the  coast.    Thus  Shakespeare's 

dreadAil  summit  of  the  cliff 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea 

(Hamlet,  i.  i),  and  Campbell's  "wild  and  stormy  steep,"  are  entirely  due  to  the  imagination 
of  the  writers. 

17.  Bailways  and  Telegraphs. — There  are  about  1300  miles  of 
railway  in  Denmark.  The  railways  run  north  and  south  through 
Jutland  ;  east  and  west  through  the  Islands  :  and  thus  form  a  right 
angle,  like  the  letter  L*  ^^^  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  amounts 
to  3600  miles. 

18.  Populatioii  and  Populousness. — The  population  of  Denmark  is 
2,000,000.    This  gives  a  density  of  145  to  the  square  mile. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  is  about  80  millions;  and  the  average 
density  is  about  490  per  square  mile. 

19.  Race,  Cliaracter,  and  Social  Condition. — The  Danes,  like  the 
Norwegians  and  Swedes,  belong  to  the  Scandinayian  branch  of  the 
Teutonic  race.  They  are  yellow-haired,  blue-eyed,  and  of  middling 
stature.  They  are  very  independent  in  feeling  and  manners ;  well 
educated;  and  of  a  "surprising  gaiety."  They  are  also,  with  the 
Swiss,  the  most  thrifty  people  in  Europe. 

O 


(ii)  Nemly  hilt  of  the  poopla  1It8  ly  ogiienltnn). 

20.  Luisv»ee.—Tbe  Cankh  language  is  &  first  cousin  to  Englieb. 
It  prefers  Lard  consonants.  When  ve  say  Church,  the  Dane — like 
the  Scot — says  Kirk;  when  we  say  Chipping  (^Marketing),  the 
Dane  says  Kiiibing. 

We  lisTC  idoptnl  many  wonla  from  tlic  HsDca,  nlio  eettlod  in  large  DUmtxin  on 
tlia  cost  oonat  o!  Great  Britain.  Snch  are  irck  (a  strf  am) ;  Jln\  (or  Eorfl) ;  JWJ  (a  hill 
or  fable-lBnfl) ;  /ircf  (a  watorfiill) ;  IWpa  (a  vUlago) ;  HMflt  (a  forBst  clearing),  Etc 

21.  aovemment. — The  GoreinmeDt  of  Denmark  is  a  Umtted 
Monarchy.  There  are  two  Houses  of  Parliament — -the  LandatlilnB 
or  Senate  ;  and  the  FoUrathlng  or  House  of  Commons. 

22.  SdnoBtlon. — Public  instruction  in  Denmark  ia  in  ft  flourishing 
Jtate.      In  the  large  towns  there  are  good  classical  schools  and 

echnical  ooEeges,  and  the  -villages  haye  good  elementary  schools. 

23.  ForBign  PoBaeaalona. — Denmark  possesses  Iceland  and  the  Faroo 
Isles  in  the  North  Atlantic;  three  islands  in  the  West  Indies;  and 
a  few  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Qieenlaad. 

(I)  balul  ia  a  largs  Island  abant  1600  mile 
large  as  that  eoaaby;  but  l(a  whole  population 
hagen.  It  is  a  land  ol  lea  tuid  mow,  of  acUve  volcanoes  and  iCreami  of  lira,  of  i^nng- 
Ing  torrents  and  shifting  sanda,  of  dreaiy  deserta  of  rocka,  clndera,  and  boga.  Moet 
oTthelnterioriBflllod  with  high  plAtenm  bd4  loft;  Tolcanoes—of  which  there  are  more 
than  twenty.  The  higheat  point  is  the  Orute  Jikin(Mia  ft.);  bat  the  best  known  ia 
Haela(nearlf  l)0a01t.)or"Olaak  MonutaiD,'  so  OHined  from  the  clouds  of  vaponrin 
which  [te  BDmmlt  i>  generally  cloaked.  Itslastemption  wssln  1S71>.  The  hot  sptings 
called  OeyMra  have  long  been  fUnona.  The  "Gnat  Oeyiei "  throws  a  column  of  hot 
watw  to  the  height  of  60  ft  The  capital  Is  XtOlaTlk  <= "  Reek "  or  "Smoke  Town "), 
a  vilhige  of  wooden  honsei.  with  a  population  of  about  SOOO.  Ho  trees  or  grain  can 
grow  In  Uie  iahuids  ;  only  potatoei  and  a  few  cabbages. 

(ii)  The  ruea  Idaadi  are  high  tatile-ihaped  volctuilc  rocka,— buga  massea  of  baaalt, 
which  rtie^fnim  a  sabmarine  platein  oonnect«a  by  ridg«  with  the  Hebridea.  The 
people  are  of  Hnrweglui  origin.  The  capital  of  the  uchipelago  la  nenhann  (= Thai's 
Haven),  a  amaU  Tillage,    The  only  export  is  feathen. 

(lii)  The  West  ludia  Islands  belonglDg  to  Denmark  are  Saata  Om,  It.  Thtrntt,  and 
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SCANDINAVIA. 

1.  Introductory. — Conceive  a  long  slowly-rising  billow — what  is 
called  a  "  roller  " — beginning  at  the  edge  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  rising 
gradually  higher  and  higher  as  it  goes  westward,  till  at  length  it 
suddenly  breaks  and  falls  almost  perpendicularly,  breaking  into 
thousands  of  pieces  upon  the  shore  which  it  has  reached.  Conceive 
this  long  billow  petrified,  becoming  a  large  peninsula,  and  ending 
its  course  on  the  edge  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Then  we  should  have 
Scandinavia;  and  the  long  rising  slope  from  the  Baltic  would  be 
Sweden ;  the  sudden  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  Norway ;  and  the  countless 
pieces  into  which  the  billow  breaks  would  be  represented  by  the 
innumerable  islands  which  fringe  the  western  coast  of  the  mighty 
northern  peninsula. 

2.  Chief  Points. — The  most  northerly  point  in  Norway — and  it  is 
the  point  farthest  north  in  the  Continent — is  Nordksm.  The  most 
northerly  point  of  Europe  is  North  Cape,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
island  of  Mageroe.  The  most  southerly  point  of  Norway  is  Lindesnaes 
or  the  Naze  ;  of  Sweden,  Sandhammar. 

(a)  Nordkyn  meant  Ifbrth  Chin  ;  North  Cape,  North  Head. 
(&)  Lindemaea  means  Lime  Nose  ;  Randhainmar,  Sand  Rode. 

3.  Shape  and  Size. — The  Scandinavian  Peninsula  is  the  largest  and 
longest  in  Europe,  and  stretches  through  16°  of  latitude.  Of  these,  6° 
are  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  peninsula  is  narrow  in  the  north  and 
middle,  but  becomes  broader  as  it  comes  south.  Like  Italy,  it  splits 
into  two  in  the  south.  The  whole  occupies  nearly  300,000  square 
miles, — more  than  five  times  as  large  as  England  and  Wales. 

(i)  The  exact  numbers  are  294,184  square  miles, 
(ii)  Of  this,  Sweden  has  about  171,000,  and  Norway,  123,000. 

4.  Bnild. — The  whole  peninsula  is  an  elevated  table-land,  which 
increases  in  height  as  we  go  south.  There  is  no  true  mountain- 
chain  ;  but  here  and  there  groups  of  peaks  which  appear  like  huge 
rocks  dotted  over  the  surface.  The  short  slope  of  the  peninsula  is 
Norway ;  the  long  slope  is  Sweden.    Norway  is  a  narrow  region  of 
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plateaus  and  mountaina— "a  sixaiige  labyrinth  of  plateaus,  peninsalas, 
and  insular  masses ;"  Sweden  a  broad  region  of  vast  sloping  plains, 
or  rather  of  a  series  of  sheLries  or  broad  terraces,  which  go  down  by 
steps  to  the  Baltia  Norway  is  one  plateau— one  mountain  mass,  split 
into  pieces  by  deep  g<»gesy  fissures,  and  rock-bound  fiords.  Sweden 
consbts  of  a  plateau,  some  middle  tenaceiE^  and  a  long  low  plain. 
0)  Hsnoe  13ie  ziy«n  of  Sweden  are  the  longest  and  largest. 

00  Hott  of  tlie  Norw«|^  riTera  tilnow  fhemaelTea  over  enormona  iraterftOIa  dixeet 
into  the  deep  jUnds.  "Inmanyoftheflofda  the  caacades  haTe  an  nntoroken  fid!  of 
otbtSOOO  ft,  seeming  to  ML  itom  the  sides,  when  the  teinks  of  the  precipioes  are 
shrouded  in  mist" 

6.  doast  ttne. — Two  very  remarkable  features  characterise  the 
West  or  Norwegian  coast  These  are :  (i)  the  deep  indentations 
caOed  flovda;  and  (ii)  the  countless  numbers  of  islands  or  dwnies 
that  fidbage  the  coast  The  fiords  of  Norway  are  more  numerous, 
much  longer  and  deeper,  than  those  of  Sweden.  The  longest  fiord  in 
Norway  is  the  Sogne  Fiord,  whidi  runs  up  into  the  heart  of  the 
country  a  distance  of  100  miles  ;  the  best  known  among  the  others 
are  the  Trondbjem,  Hardanger,  and  Buldce  Fiords.  The  most  famous 
islands  on  the  Norwegian  coast  are  the  Loffodens ;  on  the  Swedish, 
Gotland  and  Oeland.  The  coast  line  has  never  been  measured  ;  but 
the  nayigable  channels  in  Norway  alone  amount  to  12,000  miles. 

(i)  The  SogiM  Fiord  may  be  described  as  a  long  sea-canal  (100  miles  long),  flanked 
by  high  moontaina  and,  in  many  places,  perpendicular  cliffs  which  mn  right  into  the 
heart  of  the  country.  At  its  entrance,  it  is  more  than  4000  ft  deep.  It  has  numerous 
branches— seven  of  them  very  large— right  and  left,  which  run  off  at  right  angles ; 
and  these  again  have  other  branches.  The  grandest  of  these  is  the  Naaro  (narrow) 
Fiord,  which  has  perpendicular  walls  6000  ft.  in  height,  over  which  fall  large  rivers 
in  enormous  cascades  which  seem,  to  those  sailing  bolow,  like  torrents  falling  out  of 
the  sky. 

(ii)  The  Eardaagtr  Fiord  is  80  miles  long. 

(iii)  Both  in  Norway  and  Sweden  the  coast  line  very  seldom  comes  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  main  sea.  It  is  girdled  by  a  belt  of  skerries,  holms,  or 
islands,  which  is  called  the  "  skerry-guard"  or  fence  of  skerries.  These,  off  the  coast 
of  Norway,  form  a  breakwater  against  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  and  allow  small 
vessels  to  navigate  in  smooth  water — as  in  a  kind  of  sea-canal — many  thousands  of 
miles.  The  skerry-guard  of  Norway  is  =  one-fourteenth  of  the  mainland,  and  is 
inhabited  by  one-eighth  of  the  population. 
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(iv)  The  Loflddtni  lie  off  the  northern  coast  of  Norway.  They  are  granite  rocks  and 
mountains,  rising  in  hundreds  of  peaks  with  Jagged  and  fantastic  outlines,  sheer  out 
of  the  sea,  some  of  them  to  the  height  of  8500  ft  The  cod-fisheries  of  these  islands 
are  everywhere  well  known. 

(v)  aotland  and  Oelaad  are  both  limestone  islands,  with  a  very  fertile  soil. 
Gotland  means  the  Land  of  the  Oofht ;  0«  ie  the  Swedish  for  iclond. 

6.  The  FJeldB. — The  higli  table-lands  of  Scandinayia  are  called 
Ijelds  (fe-yelts).  Thej  are  not  mountain-ranges,  but  high  bald  bleak 
dreary  plains — in  some  parts  almost  flat.  The  best  known  are  the 
Dovrefleld,  the  Langrefleld,  and  the  Hardangerfield.  The  long  strip  of 
high  lands  north  of  the  Dovrefleld  is  called  The  Keel  (or  Eiolen). 

(i)  The  word  ^eld  is  said  to  mean  cleared  space.  The  atlases  often  represent  these 
high  lands  as  mountain-ranges ;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 

(ii)  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Norway,  when  a  person  is  going  to  take  a  trip  across 
the  mountain-land,  he  says,  "  I  am  going  over  the  keel  "Eiolen).'  Hence  the  word  is 
not  really  a  proper  name. 

7.  Mountains. — The  highest  part  of  the  Scandinavian  Plateau  lies 
between  60*"  and  63** ;  and  hence  it  is  from  this  part  that  the  highest 
mountains  rise.  These  mountains  are  conmionly  known  as  the 
Scandinavian  Alps.  In  the  Jotun^elds  (''  Giant  Mountains  ")  stands 
the  loftiest  peak  in  Norway,  the  Galdhdppig  (8400).  Next  comes 
the  Skagestdlstind  (7875  ft.).  The  next  highest  peak  is  Snaehatten 
(7770  ft.)  in  the  Dovrefleld  Highlands.  The  fourth  highest  is  Sulit- 
elma  (5320  ft.),  on  the  Kiolen  Plateau,  and  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Tind  is  the  Norsk  for  peak.    Snaehatten  means  tnow-haU 

(i)  Among  the  Scandinavian  Alps  there  are  many  large  glaciers. 

(ii)  On  the  flanks  of  Skagest51stind  is  the  most  extensive  snow-field  In  Europe, 
Jo«tedalibrae,  with  an  area  of  400  square  miles,  from  which  flow  many  glaciers. 

(iii)  The  mean  height  of  the  Norwegian  summits  is  only  half  that  of  the  Alps. 

8.  Rivers. — All  the  rivers  of  Scandinavia  are  remarkable  for  their 
great  volume  of  water — a  volume  which  becomes  all  the  more  strik- 
ing if  we  compare  it  with  their  length  and  the  small  area  of  their 
drainage.    The  chief  are  the  Glommen,  the  Oota,  the  Dal,  and  the 


Tomaa.  AU  ore  more  useful  for  "  power  "  than  for  naTigation,  The 
rivers  of  Sweden  are  wonderfully  parallel  in  their  courses,  and  "ata 
directed  atraight  to  the  Baltic  by  the  tilt  of  the  land." 


\o  the  SkMger  Ruck  sftir  ■ 


(lii)  Tbe  Tstbh  is  the  bona 


(Iv)  Tlie  witer-MlB  ol  Norway  ute  the  highest  uid  giaodeit  In  Earops.  Tbef  u« 
called  foKU  (in  Ouialj«rliuid  this  word  becomes  Jera).  Th«  RlukonfoH  (Reek  or 
anmkB  FflU)  baa  «  vertical  faU  of  S04  It.    But  Indeed  every  v»Uey  has  one  or  mora 


[v)N 


9.  Lakes. — The  Swedish  part  of  Scandinavia,  abonnds  with  lakes — 
each  riv«r  buTing  a  large  lake  Id  some  part  of  its  course.  But  the 
great  lake  region  ia  in  the  south — one-eighth  of  the  area  of  which  is 
water  ;  and  the  three  largest  lakes  are  Wener,  Vetter,  and  Hatlar. 
MUtien  is  the  largest  lake  in  Norway.  All  these  lakes  are  ice-bound 
for  from  100  to  200  days. 

(1)  The  lakes  oa  tho  riYer<oiii«e«  admirably  Mil  the  purpose  of  r^pilatora,  and 
eqtudiu  the  noodlnga  of  the  rivers.  Tbeii  level  rises  ITom  3  to  12  ft  dDiiog  Hood  ; 
and  thiu  Roods  on  the  riven  do  not  Isy  waste  the  cotiutrjr. 

(iii)  tab  KHter  is  really  BD  inlet  of  the  sea.    There  are  1300  Islaads  in  it. 


10,  CUmate. — The  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  is  warmed  by  the 
Ouir  Stream,  so  that  none  of  its  harbours  are  ever  frozen.  There  is 
no  other  country  in  the  world  in  so  high  a  latitude  with  so  mUd  a 
climate.  The  lofty  table-lands  between  Norway  and  Sweden  keep 
back  the  warm  moist  winds  from  the  Atlantic;  and  hence  the 
^  Swedish  coast  is  much  drier  and  colder,  and  has  a  somewhat  con- 


'^ 
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tinental  climate.    The  interior  has  a  short  warm  sunmier  and  a  long 
cold  winter  ;  the  west  coast  a  cool  summer  and  a  mild  winter. 

(i)  "This  stream  of  warm  water  gives  to  Norway  its  climate,  to  the  people  their 
trade,  commerce,  daily  food,  their  very  lives,  so  to  speak ;  for,  bat  for  it,  the  shores 
of  the  fiords  would  be  blocked  with  ice  and  uninhabitable." 

(ii)  The  interior  of  southern  Norway  has  a  winter  of  200  days ;  and  a  hot  summer 
infested  by  mosquitoes. 

(iii)  "  From  the  crest  of  the  Avasaxa,  overlooking  the  Tomea  valley,  near  the  Arctic 
Circle,  the  sun  may  be  seen,  between  June  16th  and  80th,  describing  complete  circuits 
in  the  heavens."  Thus  the  heat  does  not  go  off  in  the  night ;  it  is  accumulated  ;  and 
hence  the  short  hot  summers. 

(iv)  The  rain-fall  on  the  west  coast  is  over  70  inches  a  year ;  in  Sweden  about  20. 

11.  Vegetation. — Nearly  one  half  (44  per  cent.)  of  Sweden  is 
covered  with  forest ;  about  one-fourth  of  Norway.  On  the  high 
plateau  we  find  chiefly  mosses,  lichens,  and  low  shrubs.  Pines,  firs^ 
and  birches  grow  in  the  north  ;  ash  and  elm  in  the  middle ;  and  oaks, 
beeches,  and  fruit-trees  are  found  in  the  south.  Wheat  succeeds  as 
far  north  as  63° ;  oats  at  68** ;  and  barley  grows  up  to  70*.  In 
Sweden  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  tilled  ;  in  Norway  the  triangle 
of  land  which  has  Lake  Miosen  as  its  apex  is  the  most  fruitful  region. 

(i)  Norway  is  obliged  to  buy  com.    One-fifth  of  all  her  imports  consists  of  grain. 

(ii)  "  The  perfume  of  all  plants  and  fruits  increases  gradually  as  we  go  north ;  the 
sap  diminishes  proportionally." 

(iii)  The  uninterrupted  sunshine  ripens  grain  quickly.  In  70*  North  lat.  barley  is 
ripe  in  90  days — "  precisely  the  same  time  that  it  takes  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile." 

(iv)  Much  of  the  wood  grown  in  Norway  and  Sweden  is  used  up  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  Even  saw-dust  is  made  into  newspapers.  "A  tree  in  the  morning  is  a 
newspaper  in  the  evening." 

12.  Animalfl. — The  vast  forests  of  pine  and  fir  are  still  the  haunts 
of  the  largest  European  carnivora — the  bear,  the  lynx,  and  the  wolf ; 
but  the  numbers  of  all  of  these  are  rapidly  decreasing.  Large  herds 
of  reindeer  roam  oyer  the  fjelds ;  and  the  elk  is  common  in  Sweden. 
Eagles  and  falcons  pursue  the  game-birds  (such  as  the  woodcock, 
grouse,  and  ptarmigan) ;  the  wild  swan  and  the  eider-duck  are  hunted 
for  their  down ;  and  countless  flocks  of  sea-fowl  inhabit  the  rocky 
islands  of  Norway. 
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(i)  Aboat  funj  ywn  ago,  behpem  SOO  and  MO  wtAwm^mnMB»d.maaiiaajbk 
Sweden ;  BOW  tbe  Biimber  is  only  80  to  40b 

(U)  In  Norway,  the  wolf  is  found  chiefly  in  Finnmark;  ahoat  150  are  killed  every 
year ;  and  about  180  lynxes. 

(iii)  The  heaver  still  sorvlTes ;  and  the  hare  is  white  in  winter. 

13.  Illiural8.-^wedeii  is  rich  in  iron  ore-^-and  that  of  fine  quaUtj. 
Zinc  and  copper  are  also  mined  ;  and  a  litde  silrer.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  coaL  Norway  is  poor  in  minerals ;  there  is  a  little  sQrer, 
not  much  copper,  and  very  little  iron. 

In  spite  of  the  large  Tetns  of  ooal  in  Sweden,  that  eonntry  has  to  import  about 
eight  times  as  mnch  ooal  as  she  raises. 

14.  I&dnstElei.— In  Sweden,  agxtonltnre  is  the  chief  industry ;  in 
Norway,  the  flrtjurti  and  iiea-flnrlng.  The  second  industry  in  Sweden 
is  nliiSsg: ;  in  Norway,  agxienlfeiixe.  In  both  countries  forestry  is  a 
necessary  labour. 

0)  Hore  than  half  the  popolation  in  Sweden  are  ensiged  in  agrienltiDe^ 

(ii)  In  Norway,  about  120,000  men  and  80,000  boats  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries— 
about  three-fourths  of  them  in  catching  and  preserving  cod.  The  Loffoden  Isles  are 
the  seat  of  the  cod-fishery ;  and  their  seas  are  alive  in  the  season  with  thousands 
of  craft.    In  a  good  season,  67  millions  of  cod  may  be  taken. 

(ill)  The  timber  of  Scandinavia  is  excellent ;  because  the  fibre  is  close ;  and  the  fibre 
is  close  because  the  short  summer  makes  the  annual  rings  lie  close  together. 

15.  Commerce. — The  chief  exports  from  Sweden  are  timber,  metals, 
and  grain ;  from  Norway,  timber  and  flsli.  The  chief  imports  into 
Sweden  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods  and  colonial  products — such  as 
coffee  and  sugar.  The  chief  imports  into  Norway  are  com,  colonial 
products,  and  manufactured  goods  of  various  kinds. 

(i)  Great  Britain  is  the  best  customer  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

(ii)  The  chief  port  in  Sweden  is  Btockholm ;  but  Gothenburg  is  rising  rapidly.  The 
chief  port  in  Norway  is  Ghriftiania ;  next  to  it  Bergen,  especially  for  dried  fish. 

(iii)  Norway  has  the  largest  commercial  navy  in  the  world,  relatively  to  its  popula- 
tion. The  navy  is  one-half  larger  than  that  of  France.  "Most  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  towns,"  says  R6clus,  "  instead  of  placing  their  spare  cash  in  the  Savings  Banks, 
invest  it  in  a  share  of  some  vessel,  so  that  all  are  shipowners,  directly  or  indirectly." 
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(iv)  Absolutely,  Great  Britftin  comes  first  in  its  mercantile  shipping ;  Italy  second ; 
and  Norway  close  on  Italy. 


16.  Bailways  and  Telegraphs. — Sweden  lias  a  yery  high  mileage  of 
railway  in  proportion  to  its  population ;  Norway,  which  is  the  most 
thinly-populated  country  in  Europe,  has  but  a  small  amount  of 
railway  communication.  Sweden  has  about  2000  miles ;  Norway, 
not  quite  a  thousand. — There  are  about  13,000  miles  of  telegraph 
wire  in  Sweden  ;  and,  in  Norway,  about  10,000  miles, 

(i)  Sweden  possesses  the  most  northern  railway  in  the  world.  It  goes  to  the  iron 
mountains  of  Oelllvara,  where  the  iron  does  not  need  to  be  dug  for,  but  is  quarried  in 
the  open  air.    The  engine  blows  its  whistle  when  it  is  crossing  the  Arctic  Circle. 

(ii)  The  canals  of  Sweden  are  of  great  importance ;  and  it  is  ix)ssible  to  sail  tram 
Gothenburg  to  Stockholm  by  canal,  lake,  and  river. 

(iii)  The  Norwegians  have  been  very  enterprising  in  their  telegraphs.  They  have 
carried  their  lines  even  up  to  Eaminerftat.  The  lines  go  up  the  highest  plateaus,  across 
deep  arms  of  the  sea,  over  rapid  rivers,  along  the  edges  of  the  steepest  precipices ;  and 
the  voiceless  messages  of  electricity  pass  through  every  part  of  the  inhabited  land. 

(iv)  The  Swedish  post-office  sends  about  100  millions  of  letters,  post-cards,  and 
papers  every  year ;  Norway,  about  SO  millions. 


17.  Foiralation  and  PopulousneBs. — Sweden  contains  about  171,000 
square  nules ;  Norway,  123,000.  Scandinavia  ranks  in  size  next  to 
Russia.  Sweden  has  a  population  of  more  than  5  millions  ;  Norway 
of  about  two  millions.  Sweden  has,  on  an  average,  28  persons  to  the 
square  mile  ;  Norway,  only  18. 

(i)  Norway  is  the  most  sparsely  peopled  country  in  Europe.  The  coast  is  the 
most  thickly  inhabited.    In  the  fjelds  there  is  not  1  person  to  the  10  square  miles. 

(ii)  The  south  of  Sweden  is  the  most  thickly  peopled ;  and  the  density  decreases 
(a)  as  we  go  to  the  north,  and  (b)  as  we  leave  the  coast. 

(iii)  The  population  of  Sweden-and-Norway  together  is  only  1-th  larger  than  that 
of  Belgium ;  while  the  area  is  26  times  as  great. 

(iv)  The  density  of  population  in  the  whole  peninsula  varies  proportionally  with 
three  things :  (u)  the  temperature ;  (b)  the  latitude ;  and  (c)  the  height  of  the  land. 
The  higher  the  temperature,  the  denser  the  population ;  the  higher  the  land,  the 
thinner  the  population. 
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18.  THe  Towm  of  Swedin. — There  aro  only  two  towii9  in  Sweden 
with  more  than  50,000  inhabitants :  StmAhcflni  and  QothmOnag. 
There  are  three  more  with  over  20,000:  Kalmd,  VartkXifibig,  and  Ctafle. 

(i)  fftiMiMiiH?!!  (260)  lias  a  sItiiatiGn'of  the  most  marveUoos  and  pieforeaqno  beauty 
near  tiie  month  of  Lake  Maelar.  It  jtentfs  on  nine  idands ;  and  splendid  buildings, 
Tocky  beii^tg,  winding  iraiarwaya,— alive  iriOi  boats  of  all  sizes,  trees,  bridges  of 
stone  and  bridges  of  boats,  noble  quays,  forests  of  tan  masts,  irregular  peninsulas, 
sea  and  mountain,  form  scenes  which  vary  at  eveiy  step  we  take.  Houses,  towers, 
and  tteeples  are  mixed  with  rook,  wood,  and  water.  No  city  has  such  i^etnresque 
suburbs  and  such  varied  widks.  It  has  been  called  the  Venice  of  the  North.— All  the 
highways  of  Sweden  radiate  firom  it.— Not  fiur  fifom  Stockholm  is  Vpiala,  the  chief 
university  of  Sweden,  whme  Xdnntsus,  the  great  botanist^  was  a  professor. 


(ii)  ilBlhssliarg  QOti)  tn  a  riiring  ritj,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  which  is  very  rarely 
closed  by  ice.    It  has  one  of  the  finest  botanic  gardens  in  Europe. 

(iii)  Ma3mS  (45)  is  the  chief  port  of  transit  to  Denmark  and  Germany. 

(iv)  noKOOibig  (s**  North  COieap"  or  Market)  is  the  **  Scandinavian  Manchester." 
A  river  rushes  throufi^  the  heart  of  the  town  in  waterihUs  and  rapids,  and  supplies 
*'  power*  to  the  cotton  and  woollen  fiMstories. 

(v)  CMto  is  the  outlet  for  the  timber,  iron,  and  copper,  of  the  basin  of  the  Dal. 


19.  The  Towns  of  Norway. — Norway  has  only  one  town  with  a 
population  of  over  100,000 — ^the  capital,  Chrlstianla.  The  next 
largest  town  is  Bergen,  which  is  about  half  the  size  of  Derby.  There 
are  also  three  towns  with  more  than  20,000:  Trondbjem,  Stavanger, 
Drammen.    Hammerfest  is  the  most  northerly  town  in  Europe. 

(i)  ObriitlanU  (180),  a  town  nearly  as  lai:ge  as  Fortsmouth,  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  lovely  Christlania  Fiord,  which  is  studded  with  countless  grassy  and  wooded 
islands.  Host  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  painted  white,  with  green  blinds.  The 
fiord  is  blocked  by  ice  for  four  months  in  the  year.  It  was  once  known  as  **The 
Vik"  (Gulf),  and  was  much  frequented  by  Vik-ings  (sea-robbers  who  lay  in  creeks). 

(ii)  B«rg«B  (47)  is  the  great  fish-port.  It  was  the  old  capital.  The  houses  are 
built  on  slopes  which  run  down  into  the  deep  sea.  It  is  one  of  the  wettest  places  on 
the  face  of  the  globe;  and  leprosy  still  exists  there.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  dried 
fish  with  the  Catholic  countries  of  Southern  Europe.  The  Bergen  Fiord  is  seldom 
frozen,  as  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  flow  into  it 

(iii)  Trondl\jem  (=The  Home  of  the  Throne)  was  the  oldest  capital.  It  is  still  the 
religious  metropolis ;  and  in  the  cathedral  the  Kings  of  Norway  are  crowned.  It  Is 
about  one  quarter  of  the  Rize  of  Birkenhead. 
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(iv)  Btavaiigar,  on  the  west  coast,  is  the  fourth  largest  city  and  port  in  Norway.    Its 
chief  trade  is  in  herrings. 

(y)  Bramnwii,  on  the  east  coast,  ships  timber  and  minerals. 

(vi)  At  Hammerfest  the  smnmer  day  and  the  winter  night  last  8^  months  each. 

20.  Ctovemment. — Norway  and  Sweden  are  independent  of  each 
other,  have  separate  parliaments,  but  aie  under  one  King. 

(i)  Each  country  has  also  a  separate  army  and  navy ;  and  the  King  can  only 
transfer  8000  Norwegian  soldiers  to  Sweden,  or  the  same  number  of  Swedish  soldiers 
to  Norway. 

(ii)  The  King  resides  in  Stockholm ;  but  he  is  bound  by  the  Constitution  to  pass  a 
part  of  every  year  in  Norway,  and  to  transact  some  business  there. 

21.  Bellgion  and  Education. — Both  countries  are  Lutberan  Fro- 
testant. — Sweden  has  excellent  public  schools ;  and  about  94  per 
cent,  of  the  children  attend  them.  Norway  is  not  so  well  off ;  but 
every  Norwegian  can  at  least  read  and  write.  Sweden  has  two 
universities ;  Norway,  one. 

Till  recently,  most  of  the  Norwegian  schools  were  "ambulatory."  The 
teacher  went  round  among  the  hamlets,  stopped  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  farm-house,  and 
gathered  the  children  round  him.  When  he  left,  "tutors"  took  up  the  work  and 
practised  the  children  in  what  they  had  been  taught.  "  Thanks  to  these  migratory 
teachers,  a  love  of  learning  was  awakened  in  the  remotest  hamlets." 

22.  Language. — Both  Swedish  and  Norwegian  (Svensk  and  Norsk) 
belong  to  the  same  family  of  languages  as  English,  German,  and 
Dutch.  Written  and  printed  Norwegian  is  exactly  the  same  as 
Danish ;  spoken  Norwegian  is  a  little  different.  Swedish  differs 
greatly  from  Norwegian  both  in  its  vowels  and  its  consonants,  but 
is  fundamentally  the  same  speech. 

23.  Cliaracter  and  Social  Condition. — The  Norwegians  are  a  sin* 
gularly  courteous,  helpful,  and  kindly  people :  they  are  a  nation  of 
gentlemen.  They  are  the  ^^  EngUsh  of  Scandinavia,"  and  are  famous 
for  their  tenacity  of  will — The  Swedes  are  also  good-natured,  polite, 
and  hospitable — "cheerful  without  excess,  firm  without  violence;" 
and  they  are  also  hard-working  and  thrifty.  The  vice  of  both  nations 
is  intemperance. 
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r. — Oonceive  a,  vast  plain,  stTctchiug  from  Uie  vaim 
seas  of  the  for  South  to  the  frozen  Be.is  of  the  farthest  North,  swept 
by  cold  winds  from  the  one  or  by  hot  breezes  from  the  other,  much 
of  it  3,  dead  level,  with  here  and  there  low  table-landa  rising  gently 
from  the  Burroundiiig  country,  here  and  there  suok  basins  filled  with 
raarahes,  a  land  permeated  everywhere  by  rivers  that  wind  on  the 
largest  circles, — a  land  of  wide  plains,  forests,  lakes,  mareheB,  asj 
rivers, — this  is  Russia. 

a.  BomuUiies. — Russia  is  hounded — 

I.  K,  —Br  the  Antle  Oeiu. 

1,  w.— By  a  wBTlng  lioa  which  nmB  Klon^  ImJiii,  llmnigfa  the  Bdtli, 


1 


4.  E.  —Br  tile  nnl  iItbt,  the  Unl  Komtilu,  and  die  river  Kul 

Q}  The  VMM  itb  not  the  boDndur  ihnnigh  tlie  thole  lengUi  vl  tiieLr  conrae ;  u 
the  Biuelui  "govenuamt"  of  Peim  leschu  iotdm  on  tlie  eutem  Bide,  *Dd  the 
boondarj  hetveeo  Asi&  ind  EnropQ  1a  here  quite  BrtiQcUI. 

(11)  H»lf  the  frontier  Ihie  is  msrked  bj  neaB— moitly  inUnd. 

3.  CommardAl  FoBiUon. — Touching  the  ocean  on  the  North  and 
the  great  Seaa  of  the  South,  Euaaia  holds  a  commanding  position  for 
commerce.  Eut  it  is  for  commerce  -with  herself— with  the  difTerent 
ports  of  her  owa  wide  domains  ;  and  not  with  the  outside  world. 
She  has  no  ports  either  on  the  Atlantic  or  on  the  Mediterranean. 

"With  Ita  enormona  iutenuil  reHiiirocB  of  every  aoit,  this  mighty  Empire  la 
tlmost  enUrely  Independent  at  the  nat  of  the  vorid." 

4.  Slx«  and  BIiap«. — Russia  in  Eoiope,  including  Poland  and 
Finland,  SUi  an  area  of  a  little  mora  than  2,090,000  square  miles. 
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It  is  2400  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  1800  miles  from  west 
to  east.  In  shape  it  is  an  irregular  four-sided  figure,  with  monotonous 
outlines,  only  broken  by  two  re-entrant  seas,  and  two  peninsulas. 

(i)  Russia  is  about  10  times  the  size  of  France,  and  23  times  that  of  Great  Britain. 

(ii)  All  the  land  subject  to  the  Czar  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  amounts  to  over  8,600,000 
square  miles,— that  is  one-sixth  of  all  the  land  on  the  globe.  But  the  Russian 
Empire  has  only  a  population  equal  to  one-fifteenth  of  all  mankind. 

(iii)  The  two  re-entrant  seas  are  the  White  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Asor ;  the  two 
peninsulas  are  Kanin  and  the  Orimaa. 

5.  Bnild. — European  Eussia  is  a  vast  plain,  slightly  elevated — and 
deeply  cut  into  by  river- valleys.  It  is  the  eastern,  and  much  the  larger^ 
part  of  the  Great  European  Plain.  It  has  a  low  table-land  running 
through  the  middle,  and  a  few  low  table-lands  in  the  north.  But  we 
may  cross  Russia  from  sea  to  sea  without  ever  leaving  the  boundless 
moorland  tracts,  *'  apparently  as  unruffled  as  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
in  a  calm."  The  highest  part  of  the  plain  is  the  central  table-land 
called  the  Valdai  Hills,  which  reach  the  height  of  1100  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

(i)  Contrast  with  Wostom  Bnrope.— <a)  Western  Europe  has  a  long  coastline,  with 
numerous  peninsulas  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  and  many  long  gulfs  and  inland  seas 
penetrating  the  land.  Russia  has  a  monotonous  outline  and  little  coast  in  compari-. 
son  with  its  vast  size,  (h)  Western  Europe  has  the  greatest  variety  of  surface, 
mountain  ranges,  table-lands,  well-defined  valleys,  rolling  country,  lowlands.  Russia 
is  almost  one  uniform  plain,  (c)  Western  Europe  has  sharply  defined  water-partings. 
In  Russia  the  head-waters  of  the  great  rivers  rise  in  low  depressions  or  in  vast 
sluggish  marshes,  where  there  can  be  no  well-marked  watersheds. 

(ii)  We  may  also  compare  Russia  with  the  central  plain  of  Ireland,  where  so  much 
water  collects  in  marshes.    In  Russia,  as  in  Ireland,  the  rivers  often  overflow. 

(iii)  On  the  northern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  the  land  of  Russia  is  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  surface  of  the  Caspian  itself  is  85  ft  below  that  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

6.  Coast  Line. — The  frozen  and  dreary  Northern  Coast  runs  along 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  round  the  edge  of  the  White  Sea,  and  the  Varanger 
Fiord.  It  is  in  general  very  low  and  marshy.  The  coast  on  the 
Baltic  is  also  very  low.  This  is  also  true  of  the  northern  Black  Sea 
coast,  except  where  a  continuation  of  the  Caucasus  through  the  south 
of  the  Crimea  lends  beauty,  diversity,  and  grandeur  to  the  landscape. 


When  Uie  mig^itf  OancMiu  Bange  itaelf  Ixirden  tbe  Kaok  Sea,  ws 
hars  a  Mart  of  Uu  boldeat  and  gnndeat  kin4 

0)  t^M  mt  m^k^-Tha  WUM  ■«  (wVHk  maj  tongvdwl  U  ■  Imt  call),  Uu 
Mti>*(whIehiinicoadDiftiiin  flisQanmnOoBD);  tha  Mwk  Im  or  bxtaa  (lAlcli 
li  in  Intel  af  Oie  HtditannanO ;  ud  Uia  ■■>  •(  AiBr— tlie  ihiUdirHt  iH  in  tlw  varid— 
(wUah  ii  m  t^enbig  ftou  tk<  BlMk  B«)  in  tlie  nuiit  ImporUnt.  Tha  Woliiii  Ii 
I M  lugs  M  IIitf«iid  and  Wkla. 
■  gnti  Inland  aaa  irUeli  ilntelud  bum  Iha  Blaok  8a*  to  tha 
itoruurnlii. 


T.  Honntaliu  and  TaUs-Iandi. — On  the  south  we  find  the  mighty 
range  of  the  Canoaans,  witK  its  culminatmg  point  in  Honnt  Elimn 
(18,570  feet) — the  highest  mountain  in  Europe.  On  the  east  runs 
the  low  gently  aveUing  range  of  the  Vrali,  the  highest  point  in  which 
ia  Toll-ToH-Ia  (6G40  ft.).  The  Taldal  Plateau  is  merely  the  highest 
part  of  the  low  water-parting  hetween  the  Arctic  and  the  Caspian. 

0)  Tbe  CiannM  or  "  Tba  Qroit  dncHHOB,"  li  ui  enormoiu  monntaln  mue  whlcb 
■tnteliea  iMtwees  tbe  Black  BeaBadtheCupltiD,  a  diitaDCe  of  120  milei.  Itappean, 
when  ■ean  from  the  Roaslui  Steppea,  aa  "  on  onbroken  rooky  burier,  inmiQaBted  all 
along  tha  line  by  a  aerial  of  magnlflcent  anowy  peaka.^' 

(il)  Tbe  niala-fomierly  called  by  the  Rnsslaos  "The  Girdle  of  the  Qlobe  "—la  a 
range  iibout  ISOO  milea  long.  The  Middle  Urala  are  rich  In  copper,  Iron,  gold,  and 
plxUaom,  Tba  SDntliam  Unla  conalat  of  three  chalna  which  ipreid  oat  rrom  the 
eantie  like  a  &n.    In  aoma  parti  the  alopea  are  lo  gndnal  one  liardly  knoira  that  ona 
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(iii)  The  Valdai  Platean  attains  its  greatest  height  in  Popovo  Gon  (1170  ft.  above 
the  sea).  The  region  which  gives  birth  to  the  Volga  is  the  swampiest  in  West 
Russia ;  and  in  the  same  district  rise  the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper.  Thus  the  three 
great  rivers  of  Russia  radiate  from  a  common  centre. 

8.  Plains. — Russia  is  virtually  one  vast  plain  ;  though  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  a  little.  In  the  farthest  north  we  find  the  low  marshes 
called  the  Tundras  ;  next  come  the  North-Russian  Lowlands ;  next  the 
North-Russian  Table-land ;  then  the  sandy  plains  called  Steppes  :  and 
last  of  all,  in  the  far  south,  the  Caspian  Depression. 

9.  Rivers. — Russia  is  extremely  well  provided  with  rivers, — remark- 
able both  for  their  length  and  their  enormous  windings.  It  is  possible 
to  travel  by  river  and  canal  from  the  Caspian,  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  White  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  Into  the  Arctic  Ocean 
flow  the  Petchora,  Mezen,  Dwina,  and  Oneg^a ;  into  the  Baltic  the  Neva, 
Dnna,  Niemen,  and  Vistula ;  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  Dniester,  Dnieper, 
and  Don ;  into  the  Caspian,  the  Volga  and  UraL  The  three  most 
useful  streams  are  the  Volga,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Don.  In  the 
south-east  many  rivers  are  absorbed  by  the  soil  before  they  can 
reach  the  sea. 

(i)  The  Volga  (2230  miles  long)  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Valdai  Hills ;  flows  east ; 
meets  the  Oka  at  Nijni  Novgorod ;  flows  on  still  east  till  it  meets  the  Kama  (1000  miles 
long) ;  now  turns  south  and  a  little  west ;  comes  within  40  miles  of  the  Don, 
when  it  takes  a  short  bend  to  the  south-east,  and  enters  the  Caspian  by  a  delta  which 
contains  about  200  mouths.  It  is  the  longest  of  Russian  and  also  of  European  rivers ; 
though  the  Danube  gives  more  water  to  the  sea.  The  right  bank  is  called  the 
"  Hill-Bank,"  because  the  Middle  Plateau  comes  up  to  the  river  in  many  places ;  the 
left  bank  is  called  the  "  Meadow-Bank."  The  right  bank  is  thus  generally  the 
higher  and  steeper ;  the  left  bank  is  oftener  flooded  :  hence,  below  Elazan,  there  are 
only  4  towns  on  the  left,  and  30  on  the  right  bank.  Its  catchment  basin  is  more  than 
three  times  as  large  as  France,  and  nearly  seven  times  Oreat  Britain.  With  its  long 
tributaries  it  provides  Russia  with  7200  miles  of  navigable  waters.  It  communicates 
with  the  White,  the  Black,  and  the  Baltic  Seas  by  means  of  Canals.  The  Volga  is, 
indeed,  the  centre  of  the  Russian  system  of  canals,  which  is  the  greatest  and  most 
important  system  in  the  world. 

(ii)  The  Dnieptr  rises  not  far  from  the  Volga ;  flows  west ;  then  south ;  west  again ; 
until,  at  Kherson,  it  enters  the  Black  Sea  by  an  estuary  40  miles  long.  It  is  the  third 
river  in  Europe  for  the  volume  of  its  waters.  It  receives  a  large  number  of  tributaries, 
the  best  known  of  which  are  the  Bemiiia  and  the  Ftlpet.  It  is  almost  doubled  in  size 
by  receiving  the  Pripet.    The  Pripet  flows  through  a  marsh  called  the  Piiuk  Karab 
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(Ui}  The  Hin,  thongli  s  very  short  river  (only  i6  idIIss  lung),  li  oou  ofUie  gnat 
Tiven  Df  BnrQpe.  It  glvDB  mora  water  to  tho  sea  than  the  Volga.  It  dralne  Lakes 
LodogH,  Obega,  lud  llmflo.  It  ia  frozeu  about  ?0  we«ks  in  tlm  year,  when  it  becumea 
a  moch  frequented  highway,  gay  with  aledgea,  and  lighted  with  the  electric  light. 

10.  Tbe  CbancUrB  of  tba  aoBBUn  Blvers  :  ContTftsta.— It  is  to  theii 
rivera  that  the  Rnasiana  owo  their  chief  and  their  cheapest  means  of 
communictttioa  It  ia  the  rivera  that  Have  developed  the  life  and 
industries  of  the  country.  But  they  are  not  all  that  they  seem  to  he 
on  the  map.     They  have  dieadvantages  us  well  as  advantages. 


I    highly   developed,    with 


entle  bll,  sod  tbarefon 


11.  lakM. — The  BuBid&n  lakes  are  oa  as  large  a  scale  as  the 
RuBsian  rivers.  The  north-nest  of  Russia  contains  the  lai^est  lakes 
in  Europe.  These  are  Ladoga,  Oiwga,  Pelpna,  and  Dnien.  The 
enormous  number  of  lakes  in  the  north-west  of  £urope  ia  to  be 
explained  by  the  sunken  nature  of  the  ground.  Finland  may  be 
described  as  a  lake-plateau  (it  is  indeed  "the  lake-country  of 
Europe") — most  of  its  lakes  being  connected  with  each  other. 
The  largest  lake  in  Finland  is  Lake  Balma. 
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Tery  clear  and  very  cold.  The  lake  is  sometimes  swept  by  gales  which  raise  heavy 
seas  and  high  waves  like  those  of  the  open  ocean.  It  is  frozen  for  abont  120  days 
each  year.    About  60  rivers  flow  into  it,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Bvlr. 

(ii)  Onega  is  also  a  very  deep  lake  (in  some  parts  740  ft.),  and  dangerous  for 
navigation,  owing  to  its  reefs.    It  id  about  two-thirds  of  the  size  of  Ladoga. 

(iii)  Pelpiis  and  Zlmen  are  both  shallow. 

12.  Climate. — Although  Russia  stretches  across  nearly  27  degrees 
of  latitude,  touching  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  one  side  and  Asia 
Minor  on  the  other,  the  climate  is  almost  as  remarkable  for  its 
uniformity  as  the  soil  is  for  its  monotony.  The  whole  plain  is  open 
to  cold  blasts  from  the  north,  and  to  the  warm  winds  that  come  from 
the  south,  there  being  no  transverse  range  of  mountains  from  east  to 
west  to  separate  the  north  from  the  south.  Hence  the  extremes  of 
temperature  are  great,  and  the  rainfall  is  smalL 

(i)  Moscow,  the  centre  of  the  Russian  Plain,  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Edinburgh. 
But  the  mean  winter  temperature  at  Edinburgh  is  87° ;  at  Moscow  it  is  18°  below 
freezing-point.  Tha  mean  summer  temperature  of  Edinburgh  is  only  59" ;  at  Moscow 
it  is  65'. 

(ii)  By  Christmas,  the  rivers  of  the  country  are  highways  for  sledges,  and  remain 
so  for  from  three  to  four  months. 

(iii)  In  winter,  the  northern  Steppes  are  dreary  wastes  of  snow,  scoured  by  packa 
of  wolves ;  in  spring,  they  are  covered  with  grass  and  flowers ;  in  summer,  they  are 
dry  plains  thick  with  dust 

13.  Vegetation. — Six  different  Zones  of  Vegetation  stand  out  with 
sufficient  prominence.  In  the  farthest  north,  we  find  the  Arctic  Zone 
or  Zone  of  the  Tundras ;  next,  the  Cold  Zone  of  Low  Timber  and 
bushes ;  third,  the  Forest  Zone ;  fourth,  the  Temperate  Zone  of 
Deciduous  Trees ;  fifth,  the  Warm  Zone  of  Wheat  and  Fruit ;  sixth, 
the  Hot  Zone  of  Maize  and  the  Vine.  South  of  this  last  Zone, 
comes  the  Pastoral  Begion,  which  includes  much  of  the  so-called 
Steppes. 

"  The  BteppM  proper  are  very  fertile  elevated  plains,  Bllghtly  undulated,  and  intersected  l>y- 
numeroua  ravines,  which  are  dry  in  summer.    Not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen." 

(i)  The  Timdnui  are  vast  marshy  wastes,  thousands  of  square  miles  in  extent, 
where  nothing  grows  but  reindeer  moss,  lichens,  and  stunted  shrubs.  The  ground, 
even  in  summer,  thaws  only  to  the  depth  of  one  foot.  Samoyedes,  a  wandering 
tribe  of  idolaters,  are  the  chief  inhabitants.    It  is  here  that  fossil  ivory  is  found. 
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14.  Tlie  Black  LandE.^The  Bkck  Lands  ore  the  heart  of  Buaaia, 
and  the  main  source  of  its  wealth.  They  stretch  like  an  isthmus 
between  the  CaipathiauB  and  the  Utala.  Tbej  comprise  about  one- 
third  of  the  countiy,  that  is,  nearly  240  millions  of  acres.  The  soil 
which  gives  its  name  to  this  region  ia  a  thick  sheet  of  black  earth— 
a  kind  of  "leaf  mould" — composed  of  decayed  T^table  matter, 
and  varying  from  three  to  twenty  feet  in  depth.  Com  has  been 
grown  on  much  of  this  land  for  seventy  yeara  without  manure. 

(i)  ThiB  "buck  earth"  nuijr  be  compared  irlth  the  loeaaor  "yeUoReuth"  of  the 
Hoong-ho  basin.  It  la  tha  richeat  aoil  In  China ;  needa  no  manure ;  and  goe«  on  pro> 
duclng  heavy  crops  tot  ages  mithont  tha  smalleat  sign  of  exhaustion.  Uan  j  parts  of 
the  Black  I&nds  glie  two  crops  s  year,  aoyer  grovs  in  It  to  the  height  of  IS  ft. ; 
and  sUlkB  of  hemp  have  been  aeen  SO  ft.  high. 

<il)  The  at«B  of  the  Black  Earth  region  ia  three  timea  the  alie  of  Great  Britain. 

16.  JUdmalB.— Kearly  all  the  wild  ammals  of  Europe  are  found  in 
Russia.  The  polar  bear  roams  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  ;  rnr- 
baaring'  animala  are  numerous  in  the  north  ;   the  bear,  wolf,  lynx, 
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glutton,  fox,  abound  on  the  Finland  plateau  ;  the  Inrown  bear,  wild 
boar,  elk,  and  wild  oz  inhabit  the  virgin  forests  ;  and  the  wolf  is 
common  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

There  are  said  to  be  175,000  wolves  in  Russia.  They  devour  annually  180,000 
cattle,  over  half  a  million  sheep,  and  100,000  dogs.  This  is  equal  to  £13  a  year  for 
the  food  of  each  wolf. 

16.  Minerals. — Ctold,  iron,  and  copper  are  found  in  great  abundance, 
chiefly  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Middle  Urals.  Eussia  produces 
more  platinum  than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Iron  is  very  widely 
diffused ;  and,  in  the  extreme  east,  there  are  four  large  mines  of 
magnetic  iron  ore.  The  coal-fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow, 
in  the  Donetz  region,  and  in  the  Urals,  contain  large  supplies  of  coal : 
but  they  are  insufficiently  worked. 

The  Donets  is  a  tributary  of  the  Don ;  and  the  coal-field  in  its  basin  fills  16,000 
square  miles — an  area  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  Yorkshire.  This  is  probably  the 
largest  coal-field  in  Europe. 

17.  Agriculture. — The  chief  industry  of  the  people  of  Russia  is 
agriculture.  Although  only  21  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  under  tillage, 
yet  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  this  kind 
of  work.  Hence  Russia  is,  after  the  United  States,  by  far  the  largest 
corn-producer  in  the  whole  world. 

(i)  The  chief  products  are  Wheat,  Maize,  Oati,  and  Bye. 

(ii)  Russia  holds  the  first  place  for  Flax  and  Hemp  ;  and  she  produces  as  much  of 
these  crops  as  all  the  rest  of  Europe  together. 

18.  Otlier  Industries. — Manufacturing  industries  are  still  feeble  in 
Russia ;  and  lisheries,  the  chase,  and  grazing  keep  ahead  of  them. 
The  Russian  fisheries  are  the  most  productive  in  Europe  ;  those  of  the 
Caspian  (sturgeon,  etc.),  being  enormously  rich — especially  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers.  Russia  is  richer  in  live  stock  than  any  other 
European  state — notably  in  horses. 

(i)  Russian  leather  is  the  finest  in  the  world ;  its  peculiar  odour  is  due  to  an  oil 
extracted  from  birch-bark. 

{11/  In  the  Steppes,  cattle-hreeding  is  the  chief  industry. 

(iii)  There  are  22  million  horses  in  Russia,  that  is,  one  for  every  four  inhabitants. 
The  United  States  is  the  only  country  that  comes  near  this. 
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19.  Oomiiiiiros.— The  wealth  of  Bussia  lies  mainly  in.  its  forests^ 
Uack  lands,  mines,  and  fisheries.  The  chief  export  is  ivlieat ;  and 
this  takes  np  more  than  half  the  total  Tslue  of  all  the  exports ; 
next  oome  timlMr,  flax;  and  wotiL  The  principal  imports  are  raw 
ootftoOy  tea»  and  iron.  Bat  tiie  chief  commerce  of  Bussia  is  with 
hers^    On  the  Caspian  there  is  a  new  industry  in  petrolewn. 

0)  Cte«Kt  Biitaiii  Imys  iicoia  Bnaiia  vmtf  jmt  aboat  £8,000,000  irortli  of  vhaat. 

.  Oi)  We  Imy  also,  of  timber,  to  the  Ttlue  of  £8,000,000 ;  of  flex,  over  £8,000,000. 

(^  Ton  mi  ttvfA  in  the  Bcusiaa  Bmptie  tluoiigli  96*  of  longitude,  withoat  liaTing 
to  open  your  portmanteaa  to  a  enstom-hooie  olfioer. 

20.  Large  Towns. — Of  the  88  millions  of  peopljB  who  liye  in  Bussia, 
only  10  millions  or  9  per  cent,  liye  in  towns.  Hence^  considering  the 
vast  size  and  wealth  xxf  the  conn^,  there  are  not  many  large  cities. 
There  are  eleven  with  a  population  of  oyer  100,000 ;  and  of  these 
two  have  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  inhabitants — 
ttt.  Feterslmrg  and  Moscow.  The  other  laige  towns  are  Warsaw,  Biga^ 
OdesM,  Saian,  ELeif,  and  Saxatofll  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
22  towns  with  more  than  50,000  inhabitants. 

(i)  The  OapitaL— St.  Peteribiug  (1000),  on  the  Neva,  is  not  a  city  that  has  grown  out 

of  the  needs  and  liabits  of  a  people,  but 
irchangai  a  Capital  built  by  the  strong  will  of  Peter 

the  Oreat.  It  was  founded  in  1703.  It 
is  built  on  a  quagmire  surrounded  by 
dreary  wastes ;  and  the  foundations  were 
laid  and  piles  fixed  by  whole  armies  of 
serfs  before  a  building  could  rise.  It  is 
the  fifth  city  in  Europe  for  population, 
and  is  still  growing  rapidly.  It  covers 
40  square  miles  of  ground  ;  and  some  of 
its  palaces  and  government  offices  are 
the  largest  buildings  in  the  world.  The 
Nevski  Prospekt  (Neva  View)  is  the 
grandest  street  in  Europe ;  it  is  three 
miles  long.  All  kinds  of  nationalities 
are  to  be  found  in  it ;  all  ranks — ^princes 
and  beggars,  merchants  and  moujiks  (=peasants).  It  is  also  a  seaport,  as  a  deep  ship 
canal  has  recently  been  made ;  and  it  carries  on  half  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country. 
Before  this  canal  was  opened,  Oronstadt  waR  the  port  of  the  capital.    St.  Petersburg 
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has  a  laige  University ;  and  the  Imperial  Library  contains  more  than  a  million 
volmnes. 

(ii)  The  Old  OapitaL— Komow,  (800),  the  old  Capital--and  still  the  true  centre  of 
Russian  Nationality— stands  on  the  Moskva,  which  flows  into  the  Oka,  a  tributary  of 
the  Volga.  It  is  more  of  an  Asiatic  and  Oriental  than  a  European  city.  St  Peters- 
burg is  a  western  city ;  Moscow  an  eastern.  Moscow  is  the  holy  city  of  the  Russians, 
the  city  of  convents,  churches,  towers,  steeples,  cupolas,  church  bells  and  chimes.  It 
has  "  forty  times  forty  "  bulb-shaped  domes.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  internal  trade  of 
the  country,  commanding,  as  it  does,  great  streams  such  as  the  Volga,  Oka,  Don,  and 
Dnieper,  and  communicating  with  four  seas— the  White,  Black,  Baltic,  and  Caspian, 
with  the  ports  of  Western  Europe,  and  even  of  Asia.  Its  manufiEictures  are  larger 
than  those  of  St  Petersburg.  It  covers  40  square  miles  of  land ;  but  it  is  not  closely 
built.  The  houses  are  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  colours— red,  green,  yellow,  etc  It 
has  a  University ;  and  it  is  also  a  great  centre  t>f  the  Russian  book-trade.  It  is  in 
Moscow,  too,  that  the  Emperors  of  Russia  are  crowned  and  buried. 

(a)  The  Kremlin  is  a  doster  of  Imildings  in  the  heart  of  the  dty— a  fortress  which  also  contains 

cathedrals,  convents,  palaces,  public  oflOces,  arsenals,  museums,  and  barracks.  Some  of 
the  boildings  axe  in  style  similar  to  the  palaces  of  Teniceand  of  India.  The  whole  pre- 
sents a  strange  assemblage  of  domes,  turrets,  enpolaa,  pinnacles,  dock-towers,  colonnades 
—glittering  in  gold  or  in  Bilver,  or  pointed  green,  red,  blue,  or  puzide. 

(b)  Kremlin  also  contains  the  "  Queen  of  Bells."    It  weighs  200  tons,  but  i»  cracked.    There  is 

also  an  enormous  cannon  which  cannot  be  tised.  Hence  the  remark :  "  Hosoow  is 
fiuned  for  a  bell  that  never  rings,  and  a  gun  that  never  fires." 

(c)  Moscow  was  the  grave  of  Napoleon's  ambition.      Bather  than  give  shelter  to  the  Frendi 

Army  in  the  winter  of  1812,  the  people  set  fire  to  the  dty ;  and,  as  most  of  the  houses 
were  of  wood,  it  was  soon  reduced  to  ashes. 

(iii)  Wanaw  (460),  on  the  Vistula,  the  capital  of  the  dead  kingdom  of  Poland,  is  a 
city  nearly  as  large  as  Birmingham.  It  stands  at  a  point  where  most  of  the  large 
tributaries  converge,  and  hence  possesses  splendid  water-communications.  Moreover, 
it  stands  almost  in  the  centre  of  Europe.    It  has  a  University ;  and  large  trade. 

(iv)  Biga  (175),  a  town  as  large  as  Newcastle,  is  the  fifth  city  in  the  Empire,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Baltic  Provinces.  It  stands  on  the  Dwina,  about  7  miles  firom  its  mouth 
in  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  It  exports  flax,  tallow,  timber,  and  other  articles  of  the  "  Baltic 
trade."  It  is  the  third  seaport  in  Russia,  ranking  after  St  Petersburg  and  Odessa. 
It  was  one  of  the  old  Hanse  Towns. 

(v)  Odena  (305),  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  the  great  emporium  of  South  Russia.  The 
mouths  of  the  Dniester  and  Dnieper  being  useless  for  navigation,  Odessa  may  be 
regarded  as  the  true  port  of  these  rivers ;  just  as  Venice  is  of  the  Po,  and  Marseilles 
of  the  Rhone.    It  is  the  port  of  the  ' '  Black  Lauds. " 

(vi)  Kasaa  (150),  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  is  the  old  capital  of  the  Tartar 
Khan.    It  was  once  the  great  entrep6t  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

(vii)  Siefl  (180),  on  six  miles  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  is  a  ''  Holy  City." 
It  fills  an  area  of  20  square  miles,  and  is  a  centre  of  trade  for  South-western  Russia. 

(viii)  Baratofl  (120),  a  town  a  little  larger  than  Cardiff,  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
Lower  Volga  basin. 
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21.  TanTia  of  HlBtorio  and  other  Interest. — There  are  many  other 
towna  in  Euasiii  which  are  worth  our  knowing,  either  from  their 
relation  to  English  history  or  from  the  pnrt  they  play  in  the  life 
of  the  Siissian  nation.  Such  are  :  Belwitopol ;  Koveorod  and  Kljnl 
N'ovgorod ;  ABtnUcban  and  ArcliangBl  ;  Tonla.  nnd  Helsln^fnrs  ;  StBT- 
ropol  and  Tlflii. 

(I)  SibuUTOl  (34),  in  l!ie  Crimea,  viaa  tdien  by  Uio  AnBto-FnncJi  army  in  1S3S. 
attar  s  tffelvemnntli'a  aiegs,  wbidh  ladnced  the  cHjsBd  forts  to  "s  mass  of  ruins 
Borronuiled  ty  grayoyaraj."    Bofare  taS  doring  the  liege,  tbo  battles  ot  ii™i.  B»l»- 

but  Iti  trade  left  It  after  tht  baLdlng  uf  St.  Fetfrsbmg.    Hljnl  KsrEiiTsd  (70),  it  the 

BCens  otona  of  the  great  Rqssiaa  fairs. 

<iii)  Artnkhaa  {70),  on  the  Volga,  abont  30  miles  frnm  the  Caspian  Sea,  la  still  the 
great  Caspian  port ;  but  B«kn  is  tryinfi  to  outstrip  it.    ArehuEBl.  on  the  rigSt  bank  of 

(ir)  TooJ*  {(H),  on  on  affluent  of  the  Oka,  is  the  iluasian  Bimiinehaui. 

(v)  SililatlDcK  ibi)  is  the  capital  of  Flu]snd,  mid  the  birtbpkcD  of  tbs  great 


<vi)  BUTrgpsl  (42),  the  capital  of  the  eoTemmont  of  Btaviopol,  BUd  TUm  (106),  lb 
capital  of  Cancssla,  are  really  In  Asia ;  bat  the  BniBlana  have  placed  tbem  In  tliei 
map  of  Enrope.    Annsnlsas  are  Ou  chief  Inhabltaiils. 


22.  Chief  Porta. — The  greatest  port  on  the  Baltic  and  in  the 
coautry  ia  St.  Petersbtus ;  next  comee  OdeiiM ;  and  next,  Blgo.  The 
chief  port  on  the  Caspian  is  Aatrakhan.  The  oldest  seaport  in  the 
country  is  ArchangeL  The  chief  naval  araenals  are  :  on  the  Baltic, 
Hloolaleff  and  CronaUUlt  ;  on  the  Black  Sea,  BeDastopoI  and  Batonm. 

23.  Tater-WMTB  and  Land-wayi. — There  are  in  Bussia  about 
24,000  miles  of  navigable  water-way  ;  and  of  these,  400  miles  are 
canal.  The  roads  are  had.  Indeed,  there  is  in  Bussia  hardly  sach 
a  thing  as  we  should  call  a  road.  There  are  few  stones  or  none  ; 
there  is  not  a  single  human  being  engaged  in  road-making  or  road- 
mending  ;  and,  when  a  rut  gets  too  deep,  the  driver  simply  makes  a 
new  one  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  ot  the  old. 
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(i)  In  the  Black  Earth  country  one  may  walk  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  seeing 
a  single  stone.    In  wet  weather,  it  takes  six  horses  to  draw  a  cart. 

(ii)  In  winter,  the  snow  makes  the  whole  country  one  broad  road ;  and  one  may 
go  anywhere  in  a  sledge. 

24.  Railways,  TeXegraplis,  and  Post-Of&ces. — Eussia  possesses  about 
17,000  miles  of  railway.  This  gives  her  the  fourth  place  in  the  whole 
world  as  regards  railway  communication.  The  centre  of  the  system 
is  Moscow,  where  the  five  main  lines  converge.  There  are  about 
90,000  miles  of  telegraph. 

(i)  The  letters  carried  every  year  approach  200  millions.  This  is  less  than  8  per 
head  of  the  population. 

(ii)  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  about  20,000  miles  of  railway.  This,  propor- 
tionately to  the  size  of  the  country,  means  20  times  more  than  Russia. 

25.  Popnlation  and  Populoasness. — The  population  of  Eussia 
amounts  to  88  millions,  and  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Europe.    The  average  is  42  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

(i)  The  Government  of  Archangel  has  1 ;  Moscow  has  102. 

(ii)  The  Black  Earth  Region  is  the  most  densely  peopled ;  and  yet  it  has  only  100 
people  to  the  square  mile.    Belgium  has  535. 

(iii)  The  basin  of  the  Oka  is  the  true  centre  of  European  Russia,  both  as  regards 
Industries  and  population, 

26.  Political  Divisions. — European  Eussia  is  divided  into  69  pro- 
vinces or  "  governments."    Of  these  the  most  important  are  : 

(i)    Oreat  Bunia  or  Knicovy :  Moscow,  Nijni-Novgorod  (on  the  Volga),  ArchangeL 

(ii)    Bait  Buda :  Astrakhan,  Saratoff,  Kazan,  Perm. 

(iii)  Tbe  Baltic  Frovlncei :  St.  Petersburg,  Riga. 

(iv)  8<mtliBiittla:  Odessa,  Kherson,  Taganrog. 

(v)  Weit  Bnada  or  Pollab  :  Warsaw,  Yilna. 

(vi)  Finland :  Helsingfors,  Abo. 

(vii)  The  Oanearat  and  Tranacavcada :  Tiflis  and  Batoum  (both  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  mountains). 

Arebangel  is  the  "  fourth  capital  of  the  Empire : "  and,  in  spite  of  ice  for  seven  months,  it 
has  a  good  trade  In  flax,  hemp,  timber,  tallow,  etc. 


—The  Bussiana  belong  to  the 
SlftT  or  Slaronio  rue.  Hw  Qicat  Russians  have  broad  ahoulderB, 
open  fektnro,  and  munve  broira.  The  peasants  are  hard-working, 
food  of  mnma  and  aong,  light-IiMztfid,  kind,  courteooB,  eitremelj 
1<7>1,  but  ahtj,  mpentitioof,  and  given  to  intemperance.  They 
can  put  tb«ir  htuidi  to  anjUunft  "  can  take  to  trade  after  trade,  vith 
no  ^ptaiaooe  of  dnmaineM  in  anj." 

([>  Ho  rt«ta  tn  tlu  »«U  ata  ibow  a  snatci  vuict;  of  imtliiimlltiea 
FoT^  dlff«r«nt  li milium  m  ipokaa  In  It. 
ff»  Bnt  ItTMlitlu  or  tha  peopb  ue  Slin. 


26.  Oonnmnt. — The  Giar  of  all  the  Euaatas  is  an  absolute 
monaioh  ;  except  in  Finland,  irtuoh  iaB  a  constitutional  goveTnment^ 
with  the  Cur  as  Qiand  Frinoe. 


S9.  Beliglcm  ud  Bdnoamm, — The  Buasian  religion  is  that  of  Uie 
ttMk  amreli ;  though  tliere  are  abont  ISO  aeota  in  the  oountjy.  The 
piieita  aie  called  "  popes,"  and  are  allowed  to  many  once  o&lf .  The 
Emperor  is  Head  of  the  Church.  There  are  eight  UniveTsities  j  a 
large  number  of  secondary  schools  ;  and  numerous  good  agricultuial, 
mining,  induatrial,  and  other  special  schools.  But,  in  the  elementary 
schools,  there  are  only  about  2,000,000  children. 

Only  about  1!  per  eent.  of  the  people  con  read  or  write. 

30.  Army  and  Havr. — Bussia  has  one  of  the  bigest  and  strongest 
armies  on  the  Continent.  In  pea«e,  the  army  numbers  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  men  ;  on  a  war-footing,  nearly  2^  millions.  The 
navy  consists  of  the  Baltic,  Black  Sea,  and  Caspian  Fleets — com- 
prising 45  iron-ckds  (of  which  32  are  in  the  Baltic),  and  a  large 
number  (130)  of  torpedo  steamers. 

0)  ETer;  one  Is  liaUe  to  the  cojuiaiptiaD,  aad  must  aeive  for  sir  yean. 
(il)  Then  an  abont  29,000  uUon  In  the  BuBBbn  Nnv;. 
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THE  BALKAN  PENINSULA. 

1.  Position. — The  Balkan  Penlnsnla  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  three 
Southern  Peninsulas  of  Europe.  It  is  the  mighty  "  Bridge  between 
Europe  and  Asia  across  which  people  and  ideas  and  civilisation  have 
so  often  passed."  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  hj  the  sea ;  on  the 
north,  it  is  bounded  hj  the  Save  and  the  Danube.  As  it  goes  to  the 
south,  it  becomes  more  and  more  highly  articulated — takes  on  more 
and  more  of  a  peninsular  character— gets  more  and  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  sea  ;  until  at  length  it  breaks  out  into  a  great  wealth 
of  islands  in  the  west,  south,  and  east. 

(i)  The  Balkan  Feninsitla  may  be  compared  with  Further  India,  which  grows  always 
more  peninsular  as  it  goes  south,  and  then  ends  in  countless  islands,  which  were  at 
one  time  part  of  the  mainland. 

(ii)  The  northern  half  itself  contains  three  peninsulas :  (a)  the  Peninsula  of  Ooa- 
•taatiiiople ;  (b)  the  long  and  narrow  Peninsula  of  Oallipoll;  and  (c)  the  "three- 
fingered  "  Peninsula  of  Ghalddic^. 

(iii)  The  southern  half  is  much  longer  and  narrower,  and  is  a  true  '^  Peninsula  of 
Peninsulas."  It  contains  three  divisions:  (a)  Northern  Greece — marked  off  by  the 
Oulfs  of  Yolo  and  Arta;  (&)  Middle  Greece — "the  true  Hellas,"  which  sends  out  into 
the  sea  the  peninsula  of  Attica ;  (c)  Bonthem  Greece,  which  consists  of  the  Morea 
(="  Mulberry  Leaf"). 

(iv)  All  this  high  degree  of  articulation  is  emphasised  and  intensified  by  the  count- 
less islands  round  the  coast— especially  in  the  east.  The  chief  groups  are  the  Sporades 
(=" Scattered  Islands"),  the  Oydadei  (=" Circled  Islands ")— both  in  the  Archi- 
pelago; and  the  loiilaa  Iilands,  in  the  Ionian  Sea. 

2.  Coast  Une. — Long  land -arms  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  deep 
re-entrances  of  the  sea  into  the  land — such  is  the  horizontal  character 
of  this  Peninsula.   The  following  are  the  best-known  GnlfiB  and  Capes : 

(i)  Ovlft :  Beginning  in  the  Archipelago  (or  iggean  Sea),  in  the  east,  we  find  the 
Gulfs  of  Baroe,  Qrfaal,  Balowllil,  Vdo,  JBgina,  Oorinth,  Patrae,  Arta. 
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(U)  CKfrn :  MoaM  («a  laUad  from  the  yDdtt  auibit  oolnmiia— tlie  nmalos  of  a 
tmple  ta  Mlnem — vhleli  tana  ■  landiuA  An  ulloni},  Ibtupui,  utij  Unpiittft 
{aOtluTaiigiia'^ 

3.  Bnlld. — Spain  oonsiBta  almost  entdiely  of  one  lofty  pkteau  ;  Italf 
ianland  of  highly  ardcnlatedmoimtainB;  theBaUcsa  Peninsula  unites 
tiie  dutncterialiai  of  both.  Between  the  AdiiaUo  atid  the  ^gean  (or 
Arch^elago)  stzetohei  a  laige  and  loft;  table-Luul,  with  raagea  of 
monntauu  mnning  from  west  to  east  At  light  atiglea  to  thiit 
stantchea  tutothai  table-land,  witii  nomerons  nmges  of  mountaiuB  Tan- 
ning firom  norUi  to  sonth.    -The  table-land  formation  reappears  in  tbo 

-  Moiea,  whidi  is  a  kind  of  miniature  of  the  whole  Peoinsula  ;  for  in 
the  north  of  the  Uoiea  we  have  nnges  mnning  from  west  to  east ; 
and,  at  light  an^es  frotn  these  mnges,  eeTOial  vKch  run  aorth  and 
south.  The  riTer-TftUeyB  are  ererywhere  small  u  comparison  with 
the  sise  of  the  whole  peninsula :  and  tbqr  become  atnoller  and  smaller 
as  we  go  to  the  south. 

KlHMl  k  D^  *  bhU  nrt  of  «M  Fnbwl^  uil  lUa  b  tba  BBni  UKtk-Mt. 

4.  Haiintatns. — The  mountain  Bystem  of  the  Balkan  Peninsnla  will 
become  clear  to  ns,  if  we  seize  firmly  on  the  Tchar-Sagb. 


(li)  North  runs  the  mighty  Baiku  Bua<  ftom  the  Timok  (a  tribntary  of  Uie  Danube) 
to  Cape  Emineh  in  the  Bhwk  Sea.  The  Dolmaia  FUt>an  touches  the  Balkans.  South 
and  Bouth-eist  mna  the  DuphU  Btgh  {c&lled  by  the  Gneke  MiMtpl). 

MonntOlrmpns  [a  the  highest  peak  in  the  whole  Peninsula;  it  is  BT50  tt.  high. 

(iv)  In  the  heart  of  the  Uorea  Ilea  tlie  table-land  of  Arcadia  (now  called  Trlpolltia), 

highestranga  la  Mount  TaJgetua.caUad  by  the  Modem  Gceeka  Pimt«ia«yIo{="  Five- 
Fingered")  ftom  Its  fiie  peiks.  The  extremity  of  Tareetna  form*  Cape  Matopan— the 
moat  southerly  points 
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6.  RlTeTS. — The  northern  slope  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  drains 
into  the  Danube  ;  and  the  two  most  important  streams  on  this  side 
are  the  Morava  and  the  Isker.  The  three  largest  rivers  on  the 
southern  slope  are  the  Marltza,  the  Stnunar,  and  the  Vardar. 

It  is  up  the  valley  of  the  Morava  that  the  great  railway  from  Vienna  to  Con- 
stantinople will  mn.  This  railway  will  join  the  East  and  the  West,  and  will  do  much 
to  open  up— and  to  break  up— the  Turkish  Empire. 

6.  Islands. — The  larger  separate  islands  are  Candia  (or  Crete)  and 
Enbcoa  (or  Negropont).  The  chief  groups  are  the  Ionian  Islands  in 
the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  west ;  and  the  Cyclades  and  Sporades,  on  the 
east,  in  the  JEgea.n  or  Archipelago. 

(i)  Crete  is  about  160  miles  long.  It  belongs  to  Turkey.  It  is  one  mass  of 
mountains  (some  of  them  over  8000  ft.  in  height),  the  highest  called  in  ancient  times 
Momt  Ida. 

(ii)  Negropont  is  about  100  miles  long.  The  channel  which  separates  it  from  the 
mainland  is  so  narrow  that  it  is  spanned  by  a  bridge. 

(iii)  The  largest  of  the  Ionian  Uanda  is  Cephalonia.  The  best  known  is  Corfu,  which 
has  a  University.    All  are  fertile,  rich  in  wine  and  olives ;  all  have  excellent  harbours. 

(iv)  The  Cyeladei  belong  mostly  to  Greece.  The  lai^gest  island  is  Nazoe,  which  is  rich 
in  marble,  and  also  in  emery  powder.  But  Syra  is  the  most  important ;  for  it  is  the 
chief  centre  of  commerce  in  the  Levant.    Paroi  yields  the  finest  statuary  marble. 

(v)  Of  the  Sporades  the  largest  is  HsrtUene.  In  Sdo  Homer  was  supposed  to  have 
been  bom — "  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle."    The  most  famous  is  Rhodee. 

7.  Climate  and  Vegetation. — In  the  north  we  find  the  Continental 
Climate,  or  climate  of  extremes ;  as  we  go  farther  south,  the  land 
comes  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  the  sea-winds,  the 
climate  becomes  more  mild,  and  the  temperature  has  a  narrower 
range.  The  rains  are  summer-rains ;  and  they  are  very  abundant, 
for  the  Peninsula  has  wide  stretches  of  sea  on  the  east  as  well  as  on 
the  south  and  west.  In  Greece,  however,  there  is  an  almost  rainless 
summer.  In  the  Morea,  the  nearness  of  very  high  mountains  to  low 
valleys  brings  the  opposite  seasons — summer  and  winter,  ripe  crops 
and  snow,  within  sight  of  each  other. — On  the  high  mountains,  pines 
and  firs  grow ;  in  the  lower  ranges,  lieeches  and  oaks ;  in  the  warm 
valleys,  thick-leaved  trees,  such  as  olives  and  oranges. 
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8.  PopnlatlonB. — The  Peninsula  is  not  densely  peopled.  Thia  is 
due  partly  to  tlio  enormous  quantity  of  mountain-land  i  partly  to  the 
want  of  good  roads  ;  a,ai  partly  to  the  desolating  misrule  of  the  Turk, 
who  has  never  encouraged  industry,  or  manufactures,  or  commerce. — 
The  chief  peoples  belong  to  four  different  races  :  (i)  The  SIbtb,  who 
constitute  the  larger  half  of  the  population.  The  chief  Slav  peoples 
are  the  BulsrarlauB  in  the  east,  and  the  BervUiu  in  the  west ;  (ii)  The 
AliHiiiana,  who  occupy  Albania— the  region  between  Servia  and 
Greece ;  (iii)  the  Greeks,  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  on  the  jEgean 
coast,  in  Crete  and  other  islandiS ;  and  (iv)  the  Tnrlta,  who  form  no 
more  than  one-seventh  of  the  population,  bat  are  found  all  over  the 
peninsula  as  ovmers  of  the  soiL  The  traders  in  the  cities  are  generally 
Jews  and  ArmenluiB. 

IB  Graak  Chorcli ;  tlie  Tnrki  an  Hmbo- 


9.  Polltloal. — The  Balkan  Peninsula  is  occupied  by  the  prorincea 
of  Boniia  and  Herzesovtoo,  »hich  nominally  belong  to  Turkey,  but  are 
under  the  protection  of  Austria ;  the  small  mountainouB  principality 
of  HouteiWKTO  (="Black  Mountain"),  which  is  independent;  the 
kingdom  of  Swrla ;  the  kingdom  of  Bonmanla ;  the  principality  of  Bnl- 
gula,  which  is  independent,  but  pays  a  sm&ll  tribute  to  the  Sultan  ; 
Bast  BonniBUa,  which  ia  nominally  in  Turkey,  hut  has  a  Christian 
Governor ;  Torkay,  which  now  only  consists  of  Boumelia  and  Albania, 
the  one  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  .^ean,  the  other  on  the  Adriatie ; 
and  QrMM,  or  Hallat,  which  is  the  young  rising  power  in  the  Pen- 
insula, and  the  one  which  has  the  greatest  future  before  it. — All 
these  states  and  kingdoms  have  been  cut  out  of  Turkey  since  1830 
(the  year  in  which  Greece  woa  declared  a  kingdom)  ;  and  every  state 
and  people  in  the  Peninsula  is  in  a  condition  of  ferment,  unrest,  and 
eagerness  for  revolution.  It  is  this  want  of  security — this  perpetual 
uneasiness— that  constitutea  the  Eastern  Question, 

10.  BOSMIA, — This  state  ia  inhabited  by  persons  of  Servian  nation- 
ality ;  but  the  landowners  are  Mahometans.  The  capital  is  Sanh]«Ta 
(26).    The  Hanegovlna  is  now  a  part  of  Bosnia. 
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11.  MONTENEORO. — ^This  little  land  is  an  impregnable  mountain- 
fortress,  which  has  fought  for  its  independence  against  the  Turks 
for  200  years,  and  had  it  at  last  recognised  by  the  Great  Powers  in 
1878.    The  capital  is  CettlnJ^. 

12.  8ERVIA. — The  Servians  are  a  people  of  shepherds  and  warriors. 
Seryia  was  in  the  14th  century  not  merely  a  kingdom,  but  a  large 
and  powerful  empire,  stretching  from  the  Danube  to  the  Morea  ;  but 
its  power  was  broken  by  the  Turks.  Since  1882,  it  has  become  once 
more  a  kingdom.  The  chief  river  is  the  Morava  ;  and  all  the  larger 
towns  stand  on  its  banks.  The  capital  is  Belgrade  (45) — a  strong 
fortress  on  a  high  rock  at  the  meeting-point  of  the  Save  and  the 
Danube.  The  religion  is  Greek.  The  people  (2,000,000)  are  much 
given  to  the  rearing  of  swine.  The  chief  export  is  pigs,  which  feed, 
in  countless  herds,  on  the  acorns  grown  by  the  boundless  oak-forests. 

13.  ROITBiANIA. — This  country  was  separated  from  Turkey  in  the 
year  1861,  but  was  not  made  a  kingdom  till  1881.  It  is  nearly  as 
large  as  England  (without  Wales) ;  but  its  population  is  below 
6,000,000.  It  lies  between  the  Danube  and  the  Pruth,  and  contains 
the  old  provinces  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  the  Dobmdja.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Aluta  and  the  Sereth.  The  immense  Danubian 
plains  have  been  for  ages  among  the  great  grain-growing  regions  of 
the  world.  The  capital  is  Bucharest  (230),  on  a  northern  tributary  of 
the  Danube ;  and  the  other  large  towns  are  Jassy  (100),  near  the 
Pruth,  and  trading  largely  with  Russia, — and  Galatz  (90),  the  great 
river-port  of  the  kingdom.  The  chief  export  is  cereals,  to  the  value  of 
about  £8,000,000 ;  the  chief  imports  are  textiles  (about  £5,000,000) 
and  metals. 

14.  BULOABIA. — This  country  was  cut  out  of  Turkey  and  created  a 
principality  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878.  The  population  is  little 
over  3,000,000 ;  and  the  capital  is  Sopbia  (20),  on  the  Isker.  The 
country  is  composed  of  a  series  of  terraces  which  fall  from  the  crest  of 
the  Balkan  Range  down  to  the  Danube.  The  largest  town  is  Bustcliuk 
(27),  on  the  Danube ;  the  only  large  port  Varna  (25),  on  the  Black 


Sea.  The  people  live  by  agriculture,  and  bj-  their  flocks  and  lieida. 
They  belong  to  the  Greek  religion  ;  hut  30  per  cent,  are  Tuiks,  iind 
therefore  Mithometans.     The  chief  export  ia  com. 

15.  EASTERN  R0DM£LU.~Thi3  small  niirrow  state  wa3  created  in 
1878,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  capital  is  PMlippopolia  (35),  on 
the  Muritza.  The  country  is  about  twice  the  size  of  Yorkshire  ;  hut 
contains  less  than  a  million  peopla  The  chief  occupation  is  agri- 
culture. 

16.  TUBSET. — This  once  great  and  powerful  Empire,  which,  iu  the 
17th  century,  held  the  whole  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the  whole  of 
Hungary  up  to  Presahurg,  the  whole  of  Tranajlvania,  Moldayjii,  and 
all  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea — which  was  then  a  "Turkish  Lake" — 
has,  from  1672,  been  gradually  dwindling,  till  its  territoiy  in  Europe 
iiow  consists  only  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Black  Sea.  Kingdom  after  kingdom,  state  after  state,  has 
been  cut  out  of  it  by  Eussia  and  by  Austria,  with  the  consent  of  the 
other  Great  Powers. — It  is  the  one  non- Christian  state  in  Europe. 

17.  Population  orTnrkey. — The  population  of  European  Turkey  is 
now  only  about  5  nullions,  most  of  whom  are  Turka  and  Mahometans. 
— As  yet,  there  are  only  1000  miles  of  railway. 

(I)  The  Turiu  ore  an  AsUtlc  tsce,  wltbont  litentun,  wlUioni  art  (painting  and 
BCDlptnn  aie  regarded  u  leading  to  Idolatry},  and  eBBentially  ot  warlike  clianctar. 

01)  The  Saltan  ( ^  Emperor)  or  TuUihah  la  alao  Uie  CiUpli  or  Head  of  the  Cburch. 
Bla  Prime  Uiniater  is  caUed  the  "  Orand  Tidier"  ;  the  Stats  ts  called  ths  <■  Babllme 
Porta":  and  thaHlgli  Priest  "8heilt.el-Ialani"(=Chiet  of  Islam). 

18.  Large  Toms. — There  are  in  European  Turkey  only  six  towns 
which  have  more  than  20,000  inhabitants ;  and,  of  these,  only  two 
hare  more  than  100,000.  The  three  largest  are  ; — Constantinoiila, 
Adrlanople,  Salonloa. 

(i)  waraTAMDroM  {eM)ls  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  It  ia  called  "  Sl«n- 
boul"(  =  "The  City")  bj  the  European  Turka,  and  "itomo"  by  the  Turks  ot  Asia 
(and  hencs  the  province  In  which  it  stands  Is  called  "Boumelia").  It  occupies  the 
flnest  site  In  Europe.  It  standa  on  a  loTely  peninanla,  between  the  Sea  ot  Uarmors 
and  "the  carved  inlet  called  troni  Its  shape,  Its  tieanty,  and  the  valuable  cargoes 
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vrhich  float  upon  its  waters,  the  *  Golden  Horn.' "  Like  the  other  Rome  in  Italy,  it 
rests  on  seven  hills.  It  stands  at  the  intersection  of  two  great  world  high-ways  of 
commerce — the  water  high-road  from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
land  high-road  from  Asia  into  Enrope.  It  thus  occupies  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  sites  on  the  globe.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1453  ;  and  as  the 
great  Greek  and  Latin  scholars  had  to  flee,  with  their  books  and  mss.,  this  terrible 
event  was  the  means  of  spreading  scholarship  throughout  Europe,  and  was  the  initial 
cause  of  the  "Revival  of  Learning.'*  Mosques  and  towers,  vast  domes  encircled  by 
smaller  domes,  high  minarets  with  light  balconies  round  them,  enormous  palaces, 
forests  of  masts  and  rigging,  gardens  and  cypress  groves — all  these,  under  a  sky  of 
the  brightest  sapphire,  go  to  make  up  a  set  of  pictures  such  as  can  be  seen  in  no  other 
part  of  the  world. — The  city  within  is  full  of  narrow,  tortuous,  and  filthy  streets, 
which  are  cleaned  out  only  or  chiefly  by  periodical  fires.— The  Golden  Horn  is  one  of 
the  great  harbours  of  the  world.  It  could  hold  a  thousand  sail  of  the  line,  and  is 
deep  up  to  the  very  quays. 

(ii)  Adrianople  (100)  stands  on  the  Maritza,  at  the  intersection  of  the  high-road 
ftom  Belgrade  to  Constantinople.  These  plains  produce  the  famous  "attar  of  roses." 
Out  firom  the  midst  of  countless  orchards,  groves  of  poplar  and  cypress,  rise  the 
minarets  of  150  mosques. 

(iii)  Balonica  (60),  the  ancient  Thessalonica,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name.  This  "  emporium  of  Macedonia  "  not  only  has  a  good  harbour,  but  it  lies 
on  the  straight  line — ^the  shortest  route — which  joins  London  and  the  Suez  Canal. 
Its  commercial  position  is  therefore  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  that  of  Marseilles. 

19.  Other  Towns. — There  are  other  towns  in  Turkey  worth  our 
knowing : — Gallipoli ;  Seres  ;  Mount  Athos ;  Easanlik ;  and  Candia. 

(i)  Oallipoll,  "the  Constantinople  of  the  Hellespont,"  stands  at  the  western  end  of 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  It  was  the  first  city  that  the  Turks  captured  on  the  soil  of 
Europe.  It  is  the  naval  arsenal  of  Turkey.  Near  it  are  the  twin  fortresses — three  on 
each  side — called  the  "  Dardanelles,"  which  command  the  strait. 

(ii)  Seres,  a  thriving  town  in  Macedonia,  is  the  centre  of  the  culture  of  cotton. 

(iii)  Mount  Athoe  or  Monte  Santo  (= "  Holy  Mountain  ")  is  a  high  mountain  inhabited 
by  6000  monks,  who  form  a  kind  of  republic,  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte. 

(iv)  TTMtTiHlr,  in  East  Roumelia,  is  the  centre  of  the  manufacture  of  attar  of  roses. 
"Rose  gardens,  waving  fields  of  yellow  corn,  quiet  Osmanli  hamlets,  sparkling 
rivulets,  clumps  of  mighty  walnut-trees,  red-tiled  roofs,  and  tall  white  minarets, 
make  up  a  pleasing  picture  of  quiet  industry." 

(v)  Candia,  the  capital  of  Candia  (Crete),  is  also  the  chief  port  of  the  island. 

20.  GREECE. — The  little  country  of  Greece  or  Hellas  is  a  sub-pen- 
insula of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.    It  was  once  a  province  of  Turkey, 


fought  against  the  Turks  for  ita  freedom  from  1821  to  1829;  and 
was  at  length  aclcnowledged  in  1330  oa  nn  independent  kingdom, 
under  the  protection  of  Britain,  France,  and  Russia.  In  1863  Britain 
presented  it  with  the  Ionian  Islea  ;  and  in  1881  it  extorted,  again 
by  the  aid  of  the  Great  Powers,  from  Turkey  moat  of  Thessaly  and  a 
strip  of  EpiniB.  Turkey  is  the  o!d,  sinking,  deapairing,  and  dwind* 
ling  power  on  the  Peniniiula  ;  Greece  the  young,  hopeful,  and  growing. 


21.  Aiea  antf  PopnlaUon.— Greece  contains  four  divisions,  which 
are  strongly  marked  out  by  nature.  The  mainland  is  almost  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  OiOfb  or  Corlntli  and  Selna  ;  and  the  two 
remaining  parts  consist  of  the  Ionian  Islands  in  the  west,  and  the 
C7<iladeB  and  Sporadea  in  the  east.  The  total  area  ia  about  25,000 
square  miles — or  twice  the  she  of  Holland.  The  population  amounts 
to  nearly  2  millions,  which  is  about  Half  the  population  of  Scotland, 
and  lesa  than  half  tb&t  of  Holland. 

<l)  TheluscstliluidliiOTeeceiiN^nlpoIiL  Th«  uiraw  cluumel  nUcli  leptnta 
It  from  tiifl  DulnlaDd  U  CAllad  Eoiipos. 

(U)  Tba  Isluid  of  Carta  It  ths  moal;  deiiHly  peoplsd  dlitrlct  In  Oresce ;  with  S»  to 
thg  cqiure  mile. 

S2.  nad*  and  Indnitiy. — The  chief  export  is  aurrant*,  the  yearly 
sale  of  which  amounts  to  ;C2,000,000.  Next  comes  oil,  then  lead  ; 
and,  much  behind  both,  a  little  wine. — The  chief  imports  are  cereala 
and  textile  goods. — The  most  important  iadustries  are  asTlonltare 
and  iMTlgKtlon.  This  little  people  has  been  a  seafaring  nation  foe 
thousands  of  yean  ;  and  at  the  present  time  it  possesses  a  merchant 
navy  of  about  80  steamers,  more  tlian  3000  sailing  vessels,  and 
about  6000  coasters.  The  chief  port  for  currants  is  Fabas. — There 
are  600  miles  of  railway. — There  is  some  mining  in  iron,  lead,  etc. 


^ 


»corniii(don  o(CffHii(*i(= Corinth  gnpea). 
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23.  Towns. — Greece  has  only  four  towns  with  more  than  20,000 
inhabitants.  These  are  Athens  ;  Firsens  ;  Patras  ;  Hermopolls. 
Among  rising  towns  we  ought  to  note  Corfa ;  Zante ;  and  Larissa. 

(i)  ATHENB(lOO),  "theeyeof  Greece,"  as  MUton  calls  it,  "the  city  of  Pallas  beloved," 
is  the  capital  of  the  country.  It  was  also  the  capital  of  the  ancient  republic  of  Attica. 
It  was  once  the  home  of  poets,  phQosophers,  artists,  orators,  and  conversationalists. 
Here  Socrates,  Plato,  Sophocles,  and  Demosthenes  might  have  been  heard  discoursing 
or  reciting  poetry  or  making  speeches.  The  noblest  architectures,  the  most  beautiful 
temples,  the  loveliest  statues  adorned  its  heights,  its  river-banJcs,  and  its  streets.  It 
was  for  many  centuries  the  heart  and  the  brain  of  Ancient  Greece.  Poets  in  all  ages 
have  sung  its  praises.  Milton  calls  the  city  the  "  Mother  of  arts  and  eloquence." 
To^ay  Athens  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  of  a  thriving  University. 

(ii)  Piraui  (S5)  is  the  Port  of  Athens,  and  connected  with  it  by  railway. 

(iii)  Fatrai  (35),  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  is  a  rising  port. 

(iv)  HennopoUs  (22),  on  the  island  of  Syra,  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  occupies 
the  most  central  position  in  the  Archipelago.  It  is  the  commercial  metTOi>olis  of  the 
Cyclades.    It  has  steam  communication  with  Malta,  Constantinople,  etc. 

(v)  Cktrfa  (18)  is  the  largest  town  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 

(vi)  Zante  (17)  is  "  the  wealthiest  and  cleanest  town  in  the  Ionian  Islands." 

(vii)  Lariaa  (14),  on  the  Salamvria,  is  the  largest  town  in  Thessaly. 

24.  Cliaracter. — The  Greeks  have  two  strong  passions — one  for  sea- 
faring, the  other  for  learning.  They  are  the  most  seafaring  people  in 
the  Mediterranean ;  and,  were  it  not  for  their  commerce  and  their 
eager  enterprise,  they  would  have  no  place  in  the  list  of  nations. 
Since  they  gained  their  freedom  from  the  Turks,  the  country  has 
risen  rapidly  in  prosperity,  in  population,  and  in  education. — 
Schools  have  been  established  in  nearly  every  village  ;  and  the  little 
Greek  boy  learns  whole  pages  of  Homer  by  heart  every  week. 

(i)  The  mercantile  marine  of  the  Greeks  is  superior  to  that  of  Russia,  and  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Austria.  It  is  six  times  as  large  as  the  Belgian  marine.  Every  sailor 
has  an  interest  in  the  cargo ;  all  are  anxious  to  earn  profits ;  and  hence  the  charges 
for  freight  are  very  low. 

(ii)  If  the  people  are  too  poor  to  raise  school-buildings,  the  classes  meet  in  the 
open  air.  "The  scholars,  far  firom  playing  truant,  hardly  raise  their  eyes  trom  their 
books  to  notice  a  passing  stranger  or  the  flight  of  a  bird."— "Amongst  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Athens  there  are  many  who  work  half  the  night  at  some  handi* 
craft,  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies  as  lawyers  or  physicians." 

Q 


1.  Introauotorr. — Italy  ia  tha  central  of  the  three  great  peninsulaa 
of  Southern  Europe.  It  is  the  "land  of  the  hub" — the  land  of  aong, 
of  rnusic,  of  poetry,  of  painting,  of  ajchitectore,  of  every  kind  of  art. 
It  haa  produced  the  greatest  painters  and  poets  ;  and  artistB  of  every 
country  in  the  world  look  towards  it  with  longing  eyes,  derive 
from  it  their  strongest  and  highest  inspiration,  and  learn  from  it  their 
noblest  lessons.  Tbe  traveller  who  corner  to  it  from  the  north  finds 
a  soft  nnd  delightful  climate,  clear  fikies,  lovely  iind  picturesque 
scenery,  and  perceives  that  he  has  indeed  entered  a  "new  world," 


3.  Commeidal  patltiou.— So  fiu  as  the  aea  in  concerned,  Italy  hag 
the  best  position  in  Uie  Miediterransan  ;  and  her  wealth  of  coast  line, 
her  excellent  harbours,  and  her  large  islands,  enhance  and  strengthen 
that  position.  So  far  as  the  land  is  concerned,  she  lies  next  to  the 
greatest  industrial  and  commercial  States  upon  the  Continent ;  and 
the  three  great  tunnels  through  the  Alps,  Mont  Cenis,  Mont  St. 
Gothard,  and  the  Simplon,  will  bring  her  into  direct  communication 
with  France,  Germany,  and  Western  Switzerland. 
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4.  Shape  and  Size. — In  shape  Italy  has  been  rightly  compared  to  a 
boot,  the  heel  being  Cape  di  Leuca  ;  the  toe,  Cape  Spartiyento ;  and 
the  instep,  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. — Its  length  from  north  to  south  is 
about  VOO  miles ;  its  average  breadth,  100  miles.  Its  area,  including 
Sardinia  and  Sicily,  amounts  to  110,620  square  miles,  or  a  little  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  England. 

(i)  If  we  turn  the  map  of  New  Zealand  upside  down,  we  shall  see  that  the  two 
islands,  looked  on  as  one,  are  almost  exactly  of  the  same  shape  as  Italy.  Italy  is  the 
boot  for  the  right  leg ;  New  Zealand,  the  boot  for  the  left. 

(ii)  "From  Shetland  to  Land's  End  may  represent  its  length;  fi-om  Hull  to  Liver- 
pool its  average  breadth." 

5.  Build  and  Slopes. — Italy  may  be  conveniently  and  naturally 
divided  into  three  parts  :  Continental,  Peninsular,  and  Insular  Italy. 
Continental  Italy  consists  of  a  level  and  fertile  plain — the  Plain  of 
Lombardy — guarded  by  mountains  both  on  the  north  and  the  south. 
Peninsular  Italy  is  a  mountainous  plateau,  almost  filled  by  the 
Apennines  and  their  branches.  Insular  Italy  is  composed  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia — ^both  of  them  mountainous  table-lands,  with  only  one 
or  two  narrow  plains, — Elba,  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  a  few  others. 

(i)  About  the  middle  of  the  Peninsula,  the  Apennines  become  a  double  chain ;  and 
these  two  chains  support  between  them  the  wild  table-land  of  the  Abmasl. 

(ii)  The  long  slope  of  the  Apennines  is  to  the  west ;  the  short,  which  is  only  about 
half  the  other,  is  to  the  east.  Similarly,  the  southern  slope  of  the  Alps  is  very 
much  shorter  and  steeper  than  the  northern  slope. 

6.  The  Coast. — In  the  north  of  the  Adriatic,  the  eastern  shores  are 
low  and  sandy.  About  Rimini,  spurs  from  the  Apennines  reach  the 
coast,  which  becomes  high  and  rocky ;  and,  in  the  extreme  east,  rises 
Monte  Gargano,  which  appears  on  the  shore  as  the  cape  called  by  the 
Italians  Gargano  Head.  On  the  west  and  south,  the  coast  is  in 
general  high  and  rocky,  except  in  the  district  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Amo  and  Terracina,  which  contains  three  stretches  of  low  and 
marshy  land  known  as  the  Maremma,  the  Campagna,  and  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  It  is  the  western  coast  that  is  most  varied  by  bays,  gulfs, 
and  other  openings. 

(i)  €hiUii  and  Bayi  and  Straita. — In  the  north,  we  find  the  Oulf  of  Genoa,  on  which  the 
wealthy  city  of  Genoa  stands;  about  the  middle,  the  deep  embayment  called  the 
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MonntalnH  and  Tabls-lftnaB.^ — The  Alps  encircle  the  fertile  valley 
V.  i...e  Po — or  the  ItaliaD  Nelherlanda^with  a  mighty  mountain-wall 
in  the  form  of  an  arch.  The  Apenulnea  start  from  the  Maritime  Alps 
and  fill  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  ;  while,  with  a  short  break 
at  Messina,  they  stretch  themselves,  under  different  names,  over  the 
whole  of  Sicily.  They  are  like  a  herring-hone,  with  the  spurs  at 
ri^t  angles  to  the  main  chain.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Apennines 
is  the  "  Great  Bock  ot  Italy  "  (9S45  ft.),  called  also  Honte  Como. 

0)  No  other  region  In  Enrope  can  rival  tha  valley  of  the  Fo  tor  the  magniHcence  of 
Its  distant  proapecta.  Thevhole  elevated  mass  of  the  Alps  rises  before  the  eye — from 
tha  vlneyaida  and  mulberry  treea  of  tha  plain,  to  the  foreata  of  beech,  larch,  and 
ploea,  then  tlie  mouDtain-paBtarea,  and  loat,  the  naked  locka  and  Uie  dazzling  white 
inow-ftelds.    Above  oU,  the  peak  of  UonteRou— 

"hanging  there 
A  thousand  shadowy-pencilled  valleys 
And  snowy  della  in  a  golden  air  "— Tenbtbon. 
(ii)  The  volcanic  mountains  of  Italy  lie  on  one  line— VimtIoi,  the  Urarl  Idaada 
and  HotM  naa.    (n)  Umt  Yanrtia  la  a  Istlened  cone,  about  4160  ft.  In  height.    In 

showers  of  sshea  and  streams  of  mnd.  The  last  eroption  wis  in  1SV2.  (ft)  The  Uparl 
Uandi,  "boRi  In  the  EbadoworUaunt  Etna,"  all  conalatofhpHFS  of  iBva  and  cinders. 
Two  ot  tbem,  Ynlcano  and  Stromboli,  are  active  ;  and  the  latter  perpetually  lenda 

of  nearly  ll.lWDfL,  with  a  alope  ao  gradual  that  its  base  covers  several  hundreds  of 
aqnara  miles.  Bo  long  is  the  neck  ot  thia  volcano  that  empCions  now  take  place 
through  the  aides;  and  700  amaller  ones  aidat  on  the  slopes  ot  the  mountains. 
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8.  Flaiiis. — By  far  the  largest  and  richest  plain  in  Italy  is  the  Plain 
of  Lombardy,  which  in  reality  comprises  the  three  distinct  territories — 
Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  Venetia.  It  is  also  called  the  **  Lombardo- 
Venetian  Plain,"  or  the  Valley  of  the  Po.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  the  earth's  surface ;  it  is  cultivated  by  a  hard- 
working population  ;  and  it  is  full  of  large  and  wealthy  cities. 

9.  RtYors. — Italy  has  only  one  great  river — the  Po.  Some  of  the 
others,  as  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber,  are  famous  in  history,  but  are  of 
very  little  use  either  for  navigation  or  for  irrigation.  The  Adigo 
belongs  partly  to  Italy,  and  partly  to  Austria. 

(i)  The  Po  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  Europe.  It  rises  in  two  little  dark  lakes  on 
the  north  flank  of  Monte  Viso.  It  is  fed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  "  aged  snows  "  of  the 
Alps,  and  on  the  other  by  the  heavy  rains  of  the  Apennines.  It  drains  an  area  of 
nearly  27,000  square  miles  (an  area  not  much  smaller  than  Scotland),  of  which  nearly 
11,000  are  level,  and  indeed  almost  flat.  It  flows  through  and  forms  the  very  life  of 
"the  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy;"  and  its  course  marks  the  line  at  which  the 
sediment  and  debris  from  the  Alps  meet  the  sediment  and  debris  from  the  Apennines. 
Its  largest  tributary  is  the  Tidno  (Titcheeno).  During  countless  ages,  it  has  been 
falsing  its  bed ;  so  that  now,  at  Ferrara,  the  surface  of  the  river  is  higher  than  the  roof^ 
of  the  houses,  and  80  ft  above  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  country.  Like  all  large 
rivers  it  is  building  its  delta  out  into  the  Adriatic  (at  the  rate  of  82  ft  a  year) ;  and, 
in  some  hundreds  of  years,  it  will  have  blocked  up  the  Gulf  of  Trieste.  The  town  of 
Adria,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Adriatic,  now  stands  20  miles  inland. 

(a)  The  Po  is  useful  for  irrigation  as  well  as  for  navigation.    Its  waters  irrigate  5000  square  miles 

and  some  parts  of  this  irrigated  area  produce  eight  crops  a  year. 

(b)  The  embankments  along  the  Po  must  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Netherlands.    They 

protect  3  million  acres  of  fertile  land,  which  yield  produce  annually  to  the  value  of  £8,000,000. 

(ii)  The  Amo  rises  in  the  Apennines,  and  flows  to  the  west  past  Florence  and  Pisa, 
through  a  lovely  and  well-cultivated  valley.    It  has  a  short  course  of  only  160  miles. 

(iii)  The  Tiber  rises  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Amo ;  and  the  two  rivers  form 
two  sides  of  a  triangle.  They  are  connected  by  a  canal  through  the  tributary  called 
the  Ohiuia  (KeeaJina), 

The  waters  of  the  Chiana  flow  partly  into  the  Amo  and  partly  into  the  Tiber ;  and  this  may  be 
compared  with  the  Cassiquiare,  which  is  a  natural  canal  Joining  the  Kio  N6gro  and  the  Orinooo. 

(iv)  The  Adige  rises  among  the  Bhaetian  Alps ;  flows  east  and  south :  passes  Trent 
(where  the  great  Church  Council  was  held  in  the  16th  century) ;  bursts  through  the 
Camic  Alps ;  enters  Italy ;  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  after  a  course  of  250  miles. 

10.  Lakes. — The  chief  lakes  of  Continental  Italy  are,  in  the  order 
of  their  size,  Garda,  Uac^ore,  and  Como.  Each  of  them  sends  dowv 
a  large  river  into  the  Po. 
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(il)  M»«Iipn  (wllch  msane  the  "Greater  LHks"}ls  longer  thsn  Coiao.  bqt  not  lo 
lucsB  ss  Ganla.  Pnrt  of  this  Uke  is  In  Switieriana.  Tlie  Borromoiin  inlands,  a  group 
offoarlovelyfelot!,  IJelntTiewMtemnnnof  tholike;  the  lauU  Bella  rises  fmn,  the 
ces.    Its  oBtflow  Is  the  Tidno. 


Ciun  new  IwnDtieg.    Tills  lake  diadbuijes  by  the  Ailils. 

11.  ciimatfl. — Italy  Btratches  between  38°  and  46°  N.  lat.,  and 
therefore  possesses  different  climntes.  Contincnto.!  Italy  lias  a 
continental  climate — of  eitremes.  Peninsular  Italy  has,  in  general, 
a  dry,  very  warm,  and  equable  climate.  The  elinuite  of  Insular  Italy 
IB  ulmost  sub-tropical ;  but  the  heat  is  tempered  by  sea-breezes. 

<i)Iti  wxi>t«r,  Laku  Gsrdi  and' lUgglore  tie  sometimes  fronen  over;  >noffrBlU 
even  in  Lonilnnly :  and  Ihs  Plain  or  Northera  Italy  ie  olillled  by  cold  winds  from 
the  Alps,    lljc  winter  tflmperatnro  of  Turin  la  lowor  than  that  of  Copenhagen. 


a  htgh  1 


If  Lomtajdy,  it  Is  equal  to  Hiat  of  IrelaiuL 
1  the  specdal  chaiacterlstic  of  Italy.    Yoa  feel 
inay:and  thelluea 


12.  Tagatatloii. — In  the  northern  plain  we  find  maize,  wheat, 
vines,  olives,  and  mulberries,  and  they  may  sometimes  be  seen  all 
growing  in  the  same  field.  Rice  is  grown  on  the  irrigated  fields  beside 
the  Po. — The  flora  of  the  Apennines  is  very  Uke  that  of  Central 
Europe ;  and  the  truly  Mediterranean  vegetation— myrtles,  olives, 
and  other  evergreens — ia  confined  chiefly  to  the  coast.  The  shores  of 
the  Tyrrhene  Sea  present  one  almost  continuous  grove  of  orange, 
olive,  lemon,  and  citron  trees. — In  the  extreme  south,  the  vegetation 
ia  sub-tropical — the  sugar-cane,  the  Indian  fig,  and  the  date-palm. 

(0  Fonats  of  the  e< 

(iDOneorthegieatm 
Df  the  fonats.  The  com 
iven  the  soil  has  been  wa 


cheatnat  clothe  the  aides  both  of  the  Alps  and  the 
ricta  anpply  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
rtonei  of  Italy  has  been  the  almost  nnlv«isal  daatmction 
ence  ia,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  RomiD  Apenuinss 
1  away  by  the  heavy  Talna. 
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13.  Animalfl. — The  larger  beasts  of  prey  are  nearly  extinct;  but 
there  are  still  in  the  forests  a  few  wolves,  lynxes,  and  stags ; 
and,  in  the  south,  the  wild  boar  and  the  porcupine  are  seen. 
Scorpions  and  mosquitoes  are  a  pest  on  some  parts  of  the  coast. 

14.  Minerals. — There  is  no  true  coal ;  but  anthracite  or  stone-coal 
is  found  in  some  places.  The  iron  ores  are  the  most  important 
minerals  of  the  country ;  and  Elba  has  the  largest  iron-mines. 
Copper  ores  of  great  richness  are  found  in  Tuscany ;  and  lead  in 
Sardinia.  Solplmr  is  of  great  importance  to  the  wealth  of  Italy  ;  and 
the  largest  mines  are  in  Sicily. — Near  Carrara,  MaBsa,  etc.,  marble 
is  found  in  great  quantities ;  and  the  Carrara  variety  is  that  pure 
white  statuary  marble  which  is  famous  all  the  world  over. 

15.  Indiutries. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  Italian  industry.  Com, 
wine,  and  oil  are  the  staple  products ;  and  sericulture  is  successfully 
carried  on  in  the  north.  Indeed,  the  most  valuable  product  of  Italy 
is  silk.  Flax  and  hemp  are  also  largely  grown ;  as  the  climate 
allows  linen  clothes  to  be  worn  during  most  months  of  the  year. 
The  pastures  of  the  north  are  rich  ;  and  hence  the  making  of  cheese 
is  a  flourishing  industry. 

(i)  The  making  of  oUve-oil  and  of  wine  is  followed  in  most  provinces. 

(ii)  In  France,  com,  wine,  and  oil  are  grown  in  different  zones ;  in  Italy,  they  are 
grown  together  almost  everywhere. 

(iii)  Italy  is  the  chief  olive-prodncing  country  in  Enrope. 

(iv)  "  As  a  silk-producing  country  Italy  ranks  second  only  to  China,  and  leaves  all 
its  other  competitors  far  behind." 

16.  Ibuinfactnres. — The  manufactures  of  Italy  are  of  small 
things,  and  on  a  small  scale ;  and  there  are  few  manufactures  in 
which  the  country  is  independent  of  foreign  industry.  There  are 
cloth  factories  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy;  cotton  factories  and 
iron  foundries  in  Grenoa  and  Naples  ;  and  much  earthenware  is  made 
in  Milan. 

It  is  for  minor  manufactures  that  Italy  is  most  noted :  such  as  straw-plaiting, 
mosaics,  cameos,  and  coral  ornaments  ;  and  in  works  of  this  kind  she  is  unrivalled.. 


17.  Commerce. — The  Suez  Canal  has  brought  kick  to  Itnl;  mucli 
of  the  commerce  which,  before  it  waa  cut,  was  gimliiaUy  leaving  the 
Mediterranean.  Her  best  customer  la  France  ;  and  she  sella  to  that 
country  five  times  ob  much  as  to  any  other.  After  France  coiucB  Oreat 
Britain  ;  then  Austria ;  Germany  ;  and  Switzerland.  With  four  of 
these  she  is  connected  by  railway.  Silk  is  the  chief  article  of  export ; 
next  trine  ;  next  olire-oU  ;  next  &esh  fmlt ;  next  eegs  ;  and  then 
come  sDlpbnr  and  r&w  cotton. 


16.  Large  Towns.— Italy  is  a  country  of  large  and  numerous  cities. 
There  are  at  least  siity-siic  which  have  a  population  of  mcrre  than 
20,000  ;  and  of  these,  fifteen  have  more  than  60,000.  Of  these  again, 
nine  have  more  than  100,000.  The  nine  largest  cities  are  Maples ; 
Kilon ;  Roms ;  Turin ;  Palermo ;  Genoa ;  Florence ;  Venice ;  and  Bologna. 


World,  and  her  aUpa  to  power  were  "tbe  neeke  of  Kings."  Sbe  ia  itUl  the  moat 
wonderful  city  on  ths  ttca  of  the  globs.  Roms  eontsina  within  Itself  three  Somes 
— Psgsn  Rome ;  Meilliev»l  Roms ;  ind  Modern  Rome.  The  Bnoienta  apoke  of  It  eimply 
uVrti,  "Tht  City;"  ■nditlsonen  called  "The  Btenml  City,"  It  Is  aleo  callsd  the 
"Citr  of  BeTenHiUa;"  but  there  are  really  nine  hilla  vitliin  the  walls,  which  have  ■ 
circuit  of  flTWen  milea.  It  ia  above  all  a  city  of  srte  and  utists ;  iJid  there  ta  no  dty 
that  hss  within  it  so  many  aplendld  eiamplos  of  all  kinde  of  art— painting,  acnlptoro, 
architecture,  engnviog,  cuving.  The  number  of  maeenma  and  collections  of  ut  in 
every  period  la  endleaa.  The  canntleea  chorchca  and  chipela,  of  all  aizas  scd  of  every 
age  fnim  the  rlaa  of  Chrlatianlty,  are  tbemaelvea  ao  many  picture  gHlleries.  The 
three  moat  important  bolldlnga  In  Home  u-e  tbe  CoUhdb,  it-  rater'i,  and  Uie  Tatloia. 
"Rome  la  great  becsuae  of  her  paat;  And  her  riina  are  more  attractive  than  her 
modem  boildEngs;  abe  la  a  tomb  rather  Uian  a  living  city." 


lu(470),  the  largest  city  In  Italy,  atanda  on  tbsbmoua  Bay  of  Naples.  The 
.Tarbl»"8eeNapleaanddlsl"  For  you  will  have  seen  the  loveUeatalgbt 
can  ahow.    The  ground  riaea  from  the  ahore  In  terraoea  and  hills  clothed 
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with  groves  of  orange,  olive,  lemon,  and  palm  trees ;  and  behind  all,  the  peaks  of 
the  snow*clad  Apennines. 

(iii)  KUan  (300)  "  the  Great,"  is  the  capital  of  Lombardy.  The  great  centre  of 
interest  in  this  city  is  its  cathedral,  built  of  white  marble.  It  contains  more 
than  four  thousand  statues  of  saints,  kings,  and  princes.  The  city  stands  on  the 
railway  which  runs  through  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  and  is  consequently  a  very  important 
centre  of  trade. 

(iv)  Tnrin  (240)  stands  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Fo,  at  a  point  towards  which  three 
Alpine  passes  converge.    Its  chief  work  is  manufacturing  silk. 

(v)  Palermo  (210)  is  the  capital  of  Sicily.  It  is  a  busy  place  of  trade.  Around  the 
city  stretches  a  beautiftd  and  fertile  plain  called  "  The  Golden  Shell." 

(vi)  Genoa  (145)  "La  Superba"  (the  Proud),  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  is  the  chief  sea- 
port or  "Liverpool  of  Italy."  All  the  railways  of  Continental  Italy  converge  upon 
Genoa.    Columbus  was  bom  there  in  1446. 

(vii)  noresee  (137)  " La  Bella"  (the  Fair)  stands  on  the  Amo.  It  was  at  one  time 
one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  in  Italy,  and  the  home  of  great  artists.  It  has  pro- 
duced a  larger  number  of  great  men  than  any  other  city  in  Europe :  among  others, 
Dante,  one  of  the  three  great  poets  of  the  world ;  Petrarch,  a  noble  lyric  poet ;  Michael 
Angelo,  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  great  painter;  and 
Galileo,  the  astronomer.  Straw-plaiting  and  silk  manufkctures  are  its  chief  industries. 

"  The  brightness  of  the  world,  O  thou  onoe  free 
And  always  fair,  rare  land  of  conztesy  1 
O  Florence  1  with  the  Tuscan  fields  and  hills. 
And  fiimous  Arno,  fed  with  all  their  rills ; 
Thou  brightest  star  of  star-bright  Italy ! " 

(viii)  Veniee  (1S5)  "the  Rich,"  "  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,"  stands  on  72  islands  in 
the  Adriatic  The  streets  are  noiseless — they  are  canals ;  the  cabs,  gondolas ;  and 
the  doors  of  the  houses  open  right  on  the  water.  "  The  salt  seaweed  clings  to  the 
marble  of  her  palaces."  It  looks  like  a  floating  city.  A  bridge  of  222  arches  and  2000 
ft.  in  length  connects  it  with  the  mainland.  The  manufacture  of  looking-glasses,  lace, 
and  of  glass  beads  has  given  a  new  stimulus  to  the  trade  of  Venice. 

"White    phantom  city,  whose  untrodden  streets  are  rirers,  and  whose  pavements  are  the 
shifting  shadows  of  palaces  and  strips  of  sky."— Longfkllow. 

<ix)  Bologna  (110)  "the  Learned,"  at  the  intersection  of  the  railway  from  Milan  to 
Brindisi,  and  from  Venice  to  Leghorn,  is  a  town  of  some  trade.  Its  position  is  midway 
between  Continental  and  Peninsular  Italy. 

19.  Towns  of  Historic  and  other  Interest. — The  towns  of  Italy 
which  are  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  history — the  history 
of  war,  of  peace,  of  art,  of  commerce — are  countless  in  number  ;  and 
we  can  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  but  very  few  of  them. 

(i)  Alenaadrla  (31)  is  a  strongly  fortified  town  on  the  Tanaro.    It  is  the  teiminus  of 
eight  railways,  and  one  of  the  most  stirring  towns  in  Italy.    Bast  of  it  is 
where  the  great  Napoleon  defeated  the  Austrians  in  1800. 
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8.— The  chief  ports  of  Italy  ar 

Aneona  ;  and  Bpsnla  (the  last  tbe  great  nafal  arsenal).    Brlndld  is  a 
rieing,  as  OitU  is  a  declining,  port. 

<i)  LsOoB  (SO)  Is  the  "  Hall  ol  Italf,"  snd  the  outlet  ot  the  Arno  vaUe;. 
(II)  ABr»H(S2>iB,atl«rTeaiM,  Cbebestliarbotu'  on  tlie  Adriatic    MaHMis  the 

third  port ;  and,  as  the  malls  &nd  paaaengen  from  England  and  Frtince  Bra  shipped 

bere  tijr  India,  via  the  Snez  Canal,  it  Is  a  rising  place, 
(iil)  iTiiiiiili.  on  the  QaltotSpezEia,  la  the  "Portsmouth  otltaiy.' 
(It)  OstU.  (a  word  meaning  numOis)  la  a  decayed  port  at  the  month  ot  the  Tiber.    It 

Is  now  Hie  miles  from  the  sen,  "hniled  beneath  fields  oteerealg  and  thistles." 


21.  Ballv^  Syrtem. — Italy  possesses  a  very  complete  railway 
syBtem,  especially  in  the  continental  part  There  are  altc^etber 
above  7000  miles  of  railway  ;  and  about  3000  more  will  be  built  in 
the  course  of  the  next  fifteen  years. 
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(i)  The  network  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  is  very  dense. 

(it)  The  long  railway  lines  from  north  to  south  are  compelled  to  run  on  either  side 
of  the  Apennines ;  and  they  form  a  network  only  in  the  Valley  of  the  Amo. 

22.  Telegraphs  and  Letters. — There  are  nearly  23,000  miles  of 
telegraph  line  in  Italy. — The  post  carries  about  200  million  letters 
and  post-cards.     This  is  at  the  rate  of  6  a  head  per  annum. 

(i)  Great  Britain  has  30,000  miles  of  telegraph. 

(ii)  British  post-ofllces  carry  1600  million  letters  and  post-cards  a  year ;  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  53  a  head. 

23.  Canals. — The  canals  in  the  Lombardian  Plain  are  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation ;  the  Chiana  Canal  connects  the  Amo  and 
the  Tiber ;  and  the  streets  of  Venice  are  one  vast  and  intricate  net- 
work of  canals  (about  250  in  number). 

5000  square  miles  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  are  irrigated  by  canals.    Indeed,  this 
valley  is  the  birthplace  of  canal-engineering. 

24.  Population  and  PopnlonsneBS. — The  population  of  Italy  amounts 
to  about  30,000,000  souls.  The  average  density  is  about  260  per 
square  mile ;  and  this  is  the  greatest  density  among  the  larger 
countries  in  Europe. 

(i)  The  density  in  the  province  of  Milan  is  nearly  1000  per  square  mile. 
(ii)  The  average  density  in  Belgium  is  about  double  that  in  Italy. 

25.  Political  DiviBlons. — Italy  is  now  divided  into  69  provinces ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  learn  their  names.  The  ancient  divisions, 
which  have  a  place  in  history,  and  stiU  live  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  are  of  more  importance.     The  following  are  the  chief  of  these : 


1.  Piedmont — ^Turin,  Alessandria. 

2.  Lomlwrdy — ^Milan,  Cremona,  Mantua. 

3.  Tenetiar— Venice,  Padua,  Verona. 


4.  Tnicany — Florence,  Leghorn,  Pisa. 

5.  Campuki*— Naples,  Salerno,  Gaeta. 

6.  CalatoU— Beggio. 


26.  Character  and  Social  Condition. — The  Italians  are  a  mixed 
race — the  descendants  of  Eomans,  Greeks,  Gauls,  Goths,  Normans, 
Arabs,  and — in  the  north — Germans.  The  common  notion  is  that 
they  are  extortioners,  uncivil,  given  to  revenge,  assassination,  lying, 
treachery,  and  dirt.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  most  impartial 
travellers  speak  warmly  of  "  the  disinterested  courtesy,  the  unselfish 
kindness  with  which  they  have  been  universally  treated."      The 


genuine  Italian  ia  kind  and  courteous  to  all — high  and  low,  adt-  ^ 
and  poor  ;  and  his  courtes;  is  enhanced  by  a  woadetfully  gTacaonaj.-^ 
ohsrming  and  attractive  manner.  He  is  sober  and  thrifty,  and  til-  ] 
ardent  lovei — as  he  cannot  help  being— of  his  country. 


"  No  ItBlliia  emieratfls  with  the  viev  of  fDunding  a 

ev  Of  UtfiT  with  tho  tooner  AfjqniKd  abmu].     The  Italian  mlgntafl, 

27.  iMvemment. — Like  most  other  Boropean  Goremmenta,  the 
Italian  is  a  "  Limited  Monarchy."     The  King  and  his  Ministers  fom  J^ 
the   EcecntiTB  ;    and    tlie   Legislative   Power    is    composed   of   I 
Ghamheis— the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 

0)  Ods  deptit;  ia  elected  for  every  97,000  of  the  pc>[jnlatioii. 

(11)  The  etanding  arm;  Dumben  nearly  a  million ;  and,  with  the  mlllUk,  U 

(111)  The  navy  Is  very  powerful ;  and  it  coiitaina  ten  Iron-clada  of  the  nistdUK 
Two  of  thess  are  tho  IniBcrt  wir-ahips  In  Ilia  world. 

S8.  BaUgloD  and  Edsoatlon. — The  Koman  Catholic  religion  is 
the  religion  of  Italy ;  but  all  creeds  and  forms  of  worship  are 
permitted.  Elementary  education  is  tax  behind ;  about  62  per  cent, 
of  tlie  people  can  neither  read  nor  write.  But  the  goyemment  is 
pushing  on  ;  and  there  are  now  about  60,000  schools.  There  are 
more  than  four  hundred  technical  schools,  and  twenty-one  Universities. 


29.  language. — Like  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  Italian  ia 
a  descendant  of  Latin  ;  and,  of  all  its  descendants,  it  is  least  changed 
from  the  parent-tongue.  It  is  so  full,  bo  clear,  so  given  to  vowel-sounds 
that  it  is  used  in  most  countries  as  the  best  vehicle  of  music. 

The  Latin  uniu  (one)  beooroeB  In  lUlian,  uno ;  KcawJuj,  KClmiio  ;  juartuj  (toorlli), 

30.  (»lonlal  PossSBBloitB.— The  Italian  does  not  emigrate  :  he  loves 
Italy  too  well    Hence  there  are  no  Italian  colonics  proper. 

There  are  some  Itallani  In  Boeooa  Aynw. 
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THE    PENINSULA. 

1.  Introductory. — The  Iberian  Peninsula,  in  the  extreme  south- 
west of  Europe,  is  generally  called  The  Peninsula,  because  it  is  of  all 
the  European  Peninsulas  the  best  known  to  us,  and  because  it  is 
much  the  largest  of  those  which  touch  the  Mediterranean. 

(i)  The  Romans  called  it  Eeiperla,  the  land  of  HespSras,  the  Evening  Star. 

(ii)  It  may  be  compared  with  AMca.  Both  have  a  simple  outline  ;  no  islands  near 
the  coasts ;  few  plains  that  open  out  on  the  sea.  It  is  an  AfHca  in  miniature.  The 
south  of  Spain  is  like  Barbary ;  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Atlas  are  twin  ranges. 

2.  Boundaries. — The  Peninsula  has  the  sea  on  all  of  its  sides,  except 
where  the  Pyrenees  bound  it  on  the  north  with  ii  moimtain-chain  250 
miles  long,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

(i)  It  lies  between  latitude  86*  and  43*  45'  N. 

(ii)  The  south  of  Spain  is  in  the  latitude  of  Tennessee  ;  the  north  in  that  of  Boston. 

(iii)  Madrid  is  in  the  latitude  of  Naples,  Constantinople,  Pekin,  and  New  York. 

3.  Commercial  Position. — Standing  between  the  two  commercial 
seas  of  the  world,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Peninsula  is  as  favourably  situated  for  commerce  as  France,  and 
it  has  far  more  large  harbours  ;  hence  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  great 
trading  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  not ;  and  we  shall  see  why 
later  on. 

4.  Shape  and  Coast  Line. — Its  shape  is  very  simple — almost 
square.  It  is  also  very  compact  The  coast  line  is  only  2300  miles 
long,  which  gives  one  mile  of  coast  to  98  square  miles  of  surface. 

(i)  Its  shape  is  like  a  bull's  hide  nailed  upon  a  board— the  neck  at  Gibraltar. 

(ii)  Like  AA-ica,  it  is  a  "peninsula  without  peninsulas."  Neither  country  has 
inlets  of  any  size.    Both  are  high  table-lands. 

5.  Size. — The  whole  Peninsula  contains  about  225,000  square  miles. 
This  is  about  four  times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales. 
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6.  Build. — ^The  PeninsdU  oonsistfl  of  one  immense  table-land, 
battiefsed  by  yeiy  high  ranges  on  the  north  and  south,  crossed  by 
lower  ranges  from  east  to  west^  inteiseeted  by  leng^yalleys,  and  edged 
by  a  more  or  less  naixow  strip  of  lowland  along  most  of  the  coast. 
The  laiger  part  (^  this  vast  plateau  is  upwards  of  2500  ft.  in  height. 

(0  Th«  lowlaiids  oompriM  only  l^  put  of  tbe  whole  •z«a.  Bgaht  Is  a  land  of 
heists.  It  hag  the  highest  ztflmj  In  Soiope— aonMs  the  Osntabrisns ;  the  hl^iest 
eitj— Msdxid ;  and  the  highest  palace— Ban  IldefonsOi  which  stands  on  ground  hfs^* 
than  the  sammit  of  Xomit  VesuTlnSb 

(11)  The  noiiaieni  half  of  tbe  tahle-land,  comprising  Leon  and  Old  OastOe,  has  an 
avexage  height  of  2700  ft ;  the  sonfhem  hali;  made  iq^  of  New  Oastpe  and  Bstmna- 
doia,  Is  onl7  2000  ft  above  the  sea^eveL  The  aTonge  elevation  of  the  whole  snzfiMe 
Is  prohaUy  greater  than  that  of  Swttieiland. 

I 

0ii)  Host  of  the  tahle-land  consists  of  arid  and  tteeless  steppes.  Hence  the  phzase^ 
**  tawny  Spain,"  and  the  saying  *<  Africa  hegins  at  the  Pyrenees. ** 

(It)  The  build  lesemUes  that  of  ftanee  In  several  voqpeets :  (a)  both  idqpe  to  the 
Atlantic;  (&)the  matn  watershed  In  boUmns  from  north  to  sonth;  (e)  the  laxgost 
rivers  flow  to  the  Atlantioi  only  one  large  river  with  some  minor  ones  to  the  Xedlter- 
lanean ;  (d)  there  are  liBw  Islinw  either. 

7.  Mountain  Ranges.— Themountau.  -ranges  which  buttress  the  table- 
land on  the  north  are  the  Fyrenees  and  thei*.  continuation  the  Cantabrlan 
Mountains ;  the  range  on  the  south  is  the  Sito^mt  Nevada.  The  three 
chief  ranges  which  rise  from  and  run  through  th^  heart  of  it,  are  the 
Sierra  de  Quadarrama  ;  the  Sierra  de  Toledo  ;  and  tlio  Sierra  Morena. 

(i)  The  chief  roads  and  the  only  railways  between  France  and  Spain  aro  round  the 
ends  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  two  tunnels  are  in  progress.  The  highest  poijit  in  the 
Pyrenees  is  the  Peak  of  Nethou,  on  Mount  Maladetta  (11,168  ft.). 

(ii)  The  Sierra  de  Quadarrama  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Dovro  basin. 

(ill)  The  Sierra  de  Toledo  bounds,  on  the  south,  the  basin  of  the  Tagna. 

(iv)  The  Sierra  Morena  forms  the  southern  .edge  of  the  Gaadiana  basin. 

(v)  The  Sierra  Nevada  (about  60  miles  long)  separates  the  valley  of  the  Gnadalqaivlr 
fi'om  the  Mediterranean.  Its  highest  summit  is  Molliacen  (11,660  ft.);  but  it  has 
several  other  peaks  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  In  one  valley  there  is  a 
small  glacier,  the  most  southerly  in  Europe.  The  eye  alone  can  trace  the  succeeding 
zones  of  vegetation  from  the  foot  to  the  ilne  of  perpetual  snow :  vines  and  olive 
trees;  walnut-trees ;  oaks ;  bushes  and  turf;  snow. 

(Sierra  luw  nothing  to  do  with  the  Latin  terra,  a  saw ;  it  is  only  another  form  of  iSa^ra^desert 
land.    Tlie  Portngneee  form  of  the  word  ia  Serra 
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8.  Capes. — The  chief  cape  on  the  north  is  C»pe  Ortagal ;  on  the 
west,  Capes  Flniaterre,  Boca,  and  St.  Vincent ;  on  the  south,  Tarlfii ; 
on  the  east  coast,  Oata,  Paloa,  Bt,  Hartiii,  and  Oreox. 

0)  Ort«gali!  tha  aarth-iieBt  end  of  the  CsBtabriBa  Monnl^m. 

t  weBtcrlf  points  of  EuglBiu], 


.ana  the  Rock  of  LIbIx 


9.  Ba^  anil  Stralta. — The  Peninsula  ia  a  "  peninsula  with- 
out peninsulas,"  and  with  verj  few  re-entrances  from  the  aea. 
The  most  remarkable  inlets  are  the  Slaa  on  the  north  const. 
They  are  very  deep,  are  bounded  by  steep  cliffi,  and  may  be 
compared  with 
the  fiords  of  Nor- 
way and  the  long 
aea-locha  of  Scot- 
limd.  These  rias 
make  fine  natural 
harbours. — The 
oikly  strait  with 
which  the  Fenin- 
suhi  has  to  do  is 
the  Steait  of  Qi^ 
nltar,  and  that  is 
in  the  keeping  of 
England. 

iTlscilile  Armiida  " 
BtATled  la  158S  to  bwkUow  np  England. 

(ii)  Th«  BtnLta  of  Gibraltar  an  about  13  mllea  wide.  Tbe  Rock  ot  Oibrsltat  liaa 
been  beld  bf  the  BilUsh  since  17D4. 

10  ^^iwiand  Plains. — Almost  everywhere  between  the  table-land 
ani^t  ^r^ast  is  a  strip  of  low  land,  but  the  only  lowland  plains  of 
itnporE^ce — and  these  are  not  large— are  the  pluna  in  tia  li"-"- 
ralleys  of  the  QnadalqalTlr,  the  Tagns,  and  the  Bbro. 
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11.  Unn.— The  fire  great  rivera  of  the  Peninsula  Bra  the  Bbro, 
tho  IMbto,  the  Tanu,  &a  Chndituuk,  and  the  GnadalqulTlT.  The  first 
of  UieM  flom  into  the  Keditnrancan  ;  tbo  last  four  into  the  Atlantic. 
The  minor  nren  are  the  MIhIid,  the  Sagura,  and  the  Zncar.  Of 
theaetha  fint  Ham  into  the  Atlantic;  tlie  tn-n  Ui£t  into  the  Medi- 
traranean.  The  minor  rirera  which  flow  into  the  Medit«rroneiui, 
tbon^  iQ  njwIeH  for  navigation,  are  the  cause  of  ahnost  nnpaialleled 
fto-tility  to  the  land  which  the}-  irrigate. 

itein  of  the  Ebio)  to  the  Gintibriui 
ter  a  course  ot  4M  milBB — neotlr  twice 
largest    In  tlia  peniuflDlo — Ifl  a  vaat  triangle 
boDDdtd  on  Hi*  wurl  Iv  tha  mldluid  plttean.     Odd  part  nf  It  la  made  naefal  far 


I  ilia  In  tiM  t<eo  Negro  (Black  Jjko)  in  the  Oantubrian  Monnlafna. 

I*  namlia  of  badara  ;  but  all  aro  mere  [orrcnls.  It  Bows  Into 
notacd  ttioa^  dMp  grafM-^lfka  the  caBous  of  Amiirics,  and,  IOt  fiftr  miles,  fotniB 
tta  branduj  t«t»e»n  Rutogil  md  Spain.  It  la  navigable  only  in  Portngat.  Its 
la^Oi  ti  100  mllH-iBon  thui  twbw  that  of  the  Btiem. 

(Ill)  The  lacni,  ths  oentiml  river,  of  the  Pfainsnla.  dividing  it2  are*  Into  two 
nearly  equal  portions,  rises  In  the  Faenla  (^fountain}  Garia  In  the  knot  of  moontlina 
in  ttiB  north-east,  from  whloh  riven  flow  in  every  direction.  It  ia  longer  by  M  mlka 
than  the  Donro.  It  is  oC  little  valae  to  Spain — ol  grest  value  to  Fortngal ;  aa 
near  its  month  it  eipands  Into  a  baain  T  milea  broad  which  could  hold  the  navie^of 
ths  world. 

(ii)  The  audlau(nWadl  Ana)  riaeatn  the  Sierra  Uorena,diaappeannndergramia 
n>T  atKiut  10  mileB,  and  rises  to  the  Bor&ce  In  a  set  of  springs  called  the  QJoa 
(Eyes)  do  QnadiuuL  It  has  tlis  same  length  aa  the  Tagna,  but  a  smaller  basin  and  a 
still  smaller  rainftill.    Theae  three  streams  drain  the  great  central  platean. 

(v)  The  SaadalvilTU  (^'Wadi-el-Kebir,  or  Great  WadI)  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  flows  thronEb  the  [ertile  plain  ot  Andaiisia.  It  la  the  only  river  that  at  all 
sesaons  Is  a  fcU-hodled  stream,  fed  In  winter  by  the  rains,  In  summer  by  Uie 

the  rest  liave  a  troubled  course  through  rocks,  gorges,  cafjona,  defllea,  and  paasea. 
The  Quadalqnirir  Is  the  only  river  in  the  countlj  of  much  avail  for  navigation; 

(vi>  The  avm  risea  In  the  Sierra  de  Segnra  (at  the  east  end  ,'^Ss  Sierra 
Horetm)  and  aows—aome  of  it— Into  the  Mediterranean.    lU  waters  are'^.,  i 
up,  led  Into  tonumenble  chauaels,  and  ntjlised  for  Irrigation,  that  only  Ove-tenth 
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(vii)  The  Xncar  rises  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Tagos,  and  has  a  course  of 
817  miles ;  hut  most  of  its  waters  are  captured  for  the  irrigation  of  about  30,000 
acres.    The  huertas  (gardens)  of  the  Xucar  yield  twenty  millions  of  oranges  a  year. 

All  along  this  Meditemmean  slope,  there  are  inniunerable  small  streams  which  give  to  this  tmmin^ 
ooast  beauty  and  fertility— almost  tropical  vegetation  and  the  finest  fruits.  Scarcely  a  drop  of 
their  water  reaches  the  soa ;  all  is  used  up  for  irrigation. 

12.  Lakes. — The  lakes  of  the  Peninsula  are  neither  large  nor 
numerous.  Many  of  the  rivers  take  their  source  from  lakes  of  great 
beauty ;  but  the  only  lakes  of  any  importance  are  the  five  lagoons  on 
the  east  coast,  the  largest  of  which  is  tliat  of  Valencia. 

(i)  A  great  deal  of  salt  is  made  from  these  lagoons, 
(ii)  The  Lagoon  of  Valencia  is  haunted  by  countless  vrild-fowl. 

13.  Climate. — The  Peninsula  possesses  five  well-marked  climates. 
These  differ  in  temperature,  rainfall,  and  prevailing  winds.  First, 
there  is  the  climate  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  North,  with  abundant 
rain ;  second,  the  Western  or  Atlantic  climate,  with  season  rains ; 
third,  the  Mediterranean  climate  of  the  Eastern  slope  ;  fourth,  the 
African  climate  of  the  South  ;  and  last,  the  very  dry  climate,  with 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  of  the  Central  Plateau. 

(i)  Galicia  is  the  rainiest  province  ;  Hurcia  the  driest.  In  some  parts  of  Galicia, 
about  150  inches  of  rain  have  been  known  to  fall  in  a  year. 

(ii)  The  African  climate— great  heat  and  dryness— is  found  on  the  southern  slope. 

(iii)  At  Madrid,  which  is  over  2400  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  there  are  only  9  inches  of 
rain  a  year.  The  sea-winds  which  might  water  the  table-land,  have  parted  with  their 
moisture  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau. 

(iv)  The  climate  is  the  driest  in  Europe.  The  importance  of  water  on  the  table-land 
is  shown  in  the  number  of  names  of  towns  or  villages  which  take  their  name  from 
water  of  some  kind.  Thus  into  the  names  of  238  the  word  Fiunte  (fountain)  enters; 
of  144,  Rio  (river) ;  of  600,  Molino  (water  mill) ;  and  of  44,  Pozo  (well). 

14.  Vegetation. — The  vegetation  of  course  varies  with  the  climate. 
The  north  and  north-west  are  the  lands  of  pasture  and  forest.  The 
western  slopes  and  terraces  are  rich  in  evergreens,  vines,  maize,  and 
fruit.  The  eastern  slope  grows  sweet  wines  ;  palms,  oranges,  and 
other  sub-tropical  plants.  The  southern  slope  produces  rice,  sugar, 
cotton,  and  mulberry-trees.  The  central  table-land  produces,  in  the 
better  parts  the  usual  grains. 

R 
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aOS  simopx 

CO  TIm  ddtf  evi^K'Mna  an  the  oUvie  aad  the  oork-oak. 

(it)  An  aere  of  gimmd  tnYUenda  covered  wifhontoge-trees  wIU  eometiaiee  pioduee 
£600A7eHr. 

010  It  ^vM  liie  Xoon  who  introdueed  in,i»  Spein  the  eotton-phmt^  xiee,  and  tte 
■Qgar-eane.  "Ute  proylnce  of  AndiJiigle  faidiethigqtohed  by  the  abaiidance  of  plmte 
wtiidi  have  tbdr  true  home  in  North  AfHea."  The  date-palm  lipena  here— hot  not 
on.  tlie  opposite  eoaat  of  Algeria.  .    ^ 

0t)  The  two  GaatOea,  on  the  central  plateau,  aie  "the  land  of  wheat  and  malsfl^** 
The  wheat  la  llie  fittMft  in  Europe. 

(▼)  Esparto  giaaa  growB  largely  on  tiie  aea^opes.  It  is  used  in  Spain  for  making 
paper  and  ropes ;  and  in  Great  Britain  along  with  rags  for  making  paper. 

15.  Aii1mit1i.--^The  duef  beasts  of  prey  are  the  bear,  the  wol^  tfaii 
lynZy  and  the  wild  cat.  Among  birds  of  prey  are  found  valtares^ 
eagles,  hawks,  Moons,  and  kites.  On  the  southern  shores  flamingoes, 
pelicans,  and  other  Inxds  from  Africa  are  seen.  A  kind  of  monkey 
— ^^e  only  one  in  Europe — is  found  on  the  Bock  of  Gibraltar. 

(i)  The  hear  and  lynx  ire  fonnd  only  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  hoar  and  the  wolf 
inhaUt  the  forests  and  mountains  of  the  north. 

(ii)  Wild  bulls  Foam  the  forests  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  are  also  kept  in  the 
pastures  of  the  Guadalquivir  till  they  are  brought  up  for  the  bull-fight. 

(iii)  Birds  of  passage  from  tropical  climes  are  often  seen— such  as  orioles,  bee- 
eaters,  hoopoes,  etc.  ;  for  the  Peninsula  lies  in  the  route  of  those  birds  which 
cross  from  Africa  to  Europe. 

(iv)  The  gall-nut  fly,  used  in  making  ink ;  the  Spanish  beetle,  for  fly  blisters,  the 
cochineal  insect,  etc.,  are  all  of  commercial  value. 

16.  Minerals. — The  Peninsula  is  enormously  rich  in  minerals.  They 
■are  most  abundant  on  or  near  the  north  and  south  edges  of  the 
table-land.  Iron,  coal,  copper,  lead,  and  quicksilver  are  the  most 
important ;  but  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  sulphur  and  salt. 

(i)  Coal  exists  in  many  parts:  the  largest  coal-field — Oviedo,  230  square  miles — 
being  in  the  Asturias. 

(ii)  Copper  in  immense  quantities  is  found  in  the  country  at  the  back  of 
Huelva — the  port  of  shipment.  Near  Huelva  is  Paloi,  from  which  Columbus  sailed 
to  discover  the  New  World  in  1492. 

(iii)  The  richest  mines  of  quicksilver  in  the  world— after  those  of  California—are 
at  Almadea  (= The  Mine)  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Horena. 
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SPAIN. 


1.  Introductory. — Spain  is  the  land  of  contrasts.  Once  the  most 
powerful  state  in  the  world,  it  is  now  one  of  the  weakest.  A  land 
of  heavy  rainfalls,  and  of  districts  that  are  deserts  from  drought,  of 
great  river- valleys  and  small  rivers,  of  temperate  and  of  tropical  fruits^ 
a  land  which  contains  the  hardest- working  and  also  the  laziest  among 
mankind,  where  the  smuggler  is  an  honester  man  than  the  official 
who  arrests  him,  where  even  the  lowest  classes  are  eloquent  and  noble- 
mannered — such  is  and  has  long  been  the  country  we  call  Spain. 

f 

In  the  16th  century  Spain  was  the  strongest  and  richest  power  in  the  world ;  it  is 
now  only  a  fonrth-rate  power. 

2.  Extent — Continental  Spain  contains  an  area  of  191,000  square 
miles.  With  the  Balearic  Islands,  the  Canaries,  and  the  strip  of  land 
in  North  Africa,  it  rises  to  nearly  198,000. 

(i)  The  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  Spain — from,  north-east  to  south-west-< 
is  420  miles  long. 

(ii)  Spain  has  1  mile  of  coast  for  every  72  square  miles  of  area.    This  Is  about  the 
same  proportion  as  in  France. 

3.  Population  and  PopulousneBS. — The  population  of  Spain  amounts 
to  nearly  17  millions.  This  gives  an  average  density  of  about  85  per 
square  mile.     In  the  coast-districts,  and  only  there,  it  rises  to  100. 

(i)  In  England  and  Wales  the  average  density  is  500  per  square  mile. 

(ii)  The  most  densely  peopled  provinces  of  Spain  are  all  maritime. 

(iii)  The  average  density  of  Spain  is  very  little  more  than  that  of  the  most  thinly 
peopled  part  of  England — ^Westmoreland,  which  has  only  82  per  square  mile. 

(iv)  Spain  may  also  be  contrasted  with  Italy :  the  former  has  a  large  country,  th6« 
latter  a  large  town,  population. 

4.  Industries. — ^By  far  the  most  important  industry  in  Spain  is 
Agriculture.  About  73  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  it, 
and  yet  not  half  of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation..  Valencia 
and  Catalonia  are  the  richest  agricultural  provinces;  because  in 
these  the  people  have^succeeded  best  in  irrigation.  Wheat  and 
other  cereals  are  most  cultivat^ed ;  then  the  olive ;  and  next,  the 
vine.     The    pasturage  of  the  Merino  sheep— of   which  there  are 
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nettlj  nx  miUiona — b  also  an  important  industiy.  The  fisherieB 
an  estmuve.  The  catching  of  lunniee,  anchovies,  and  sardines, 
-gtTM  anqricTmeiit  to  manj  fishermen. — The  chief  manufactures  are 
cotton,  ailk,  leatJior,  paper,  and  hardware. 

(i)  Tha  0Un4nH  som'  3  yer  wnt.  o(  tba  aurfaee  ;  Uie  vloo  8-8  p*r  oent.    Tha 


(H)  TbcebMcoMoiiIutarieairBlnBarcBlotia. 
<lll)  BlM  li  gnwB  In  the  Iowhf  gmuuds  on  Uie  Uedltemncsn. 

K.  OcnmiMiML — The  position  of  Spain  between  the  two  greatest 
owmnercial  leu  in  the  world,  and  her  numerous  excellent  harbtnus 
ought  to  hare  mode  of  her  a  great  tniding  nation.  But  these 
ftdvantages  hsTe  been  greatly  neutralised  bj  her  laziness.  The 
chief  ezporta  sre  wine,  fruits,  metdls,  and  mineral  ores,  oil,  and 
gotL:  The  chief  imports  are  raw  cotton,  brand;,  sugar,  machineiv, 
and  salt-fish.  The  chief  customers  of  Spain  are  Great  Britain, 
Fnmoe,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States. 

(1)  SkOd  Hoda  n*  men  tbos  £i.im,oai)  wortli  of  vine  n  year. 


Tba  htUaldei  sod  moaatiuiis  ore  given  to  pBstore  ;  the  pMDB  to  »but  and  maize, 
Tbere  ire  no  chaogu  of  oropA  ;  no  fences  ^  and  no  fUiD-bonsea.  Th«  huabuidmen  1iv« 
in  Tillages,  ride  out  on  donkeya  to  their  norit  in  the  nioniing,  and  come  tack  at  nl^t 
TMa  tnstom  aroas  when  the  Moor  waa  In  tlie  land— and  it  wsa  dangerona  to  lin 
■lone  ;  bnt  the  Spauiaid  la  too  iBty  to  cbBDge  it. 

6.  The  Largest  Towna, — There  are  in  Spain  16  towns  with  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  50,000 ;  and  of  these  five  have  over  100,000. 
These  five  are  Kadrld,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Seville,  Blalaga. 

(i)  Sto  OaittnL— Xassm,  the  bigheat  capital  in  Europe  (2100  ft.  above  the  aaa-ltrel) 
atandt  in  a  dreary  part  of  the  dreary  Bpanieh  table-land,  on  the  Minzanatea,  xrileb 
flowi— when  It  flows  at  all— Into  Ihe  Tagua.  It  contains  about  60O,flCM3  inbabltanla, 
and  latberefbnlai^er  than  Birmingham.  Itiaalargeaquarecity,  Burrotinded  bf  walla 
twelve  mllea  In  oircuit  OlDDmy  atreets,  high  bnlldiage,  aplendld  palaces,  courtyarda 
with  fonnlalna  and  flowera  within  the  walla ;  and  ontside  no  suborba— but  only  the 
boundleaa  dreary  lable'bind  aweepiog  up  to  the  borlion.  The  climate  Is  ons  of 
ertremea :  it  baa  been  deacribed  aa  "  three  montha  ia  an  icebonae  and  ulna  In  a 
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(iii)  VftlcBdA  (180)  is  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  silk-trade.  The  city  is  fomous  for  its 
hnerte,  which  grows  countless  numbers  of  oranges,  grapes  (for  raisins),  almonds,  etc 
The  waters'. of  the  Guadalaviar  are  almost  completely  used  up  to  irrigate  this  huerta. 
"  Stalks  of  maize  25  ft.  high  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens ;  the  mulberry-tree  gives  four 
harvests  a  year  >  the  same  field  yields  four  or  five  crops ;  and  the  grass  is  mown 
nine  or  ten  times." 

Huerta  oomei  firom  the  Latin  hortut,  a  garden,— a  word  which  we  have  iu  our  hortieuiturt,  etc. 
(iv)  Sevills  (140),  on  the  Guadalquivir,  is  a  half-Moorish  city.  The  Spaniards  call  it 
the  "  Queen  of  Andalusia,"  the  "  Enchantress,"  and  "  the  Gay. "  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
sport  of  bull-fighting.  Its  most  beautiful  buildings  are  Moorish.  Many  of  the  houses 
also  are  Moorish,  with  flat  roofs,  and  courts  filled  with  flowers,  in  the  centre  a 
fountain  of  plashing  water.    It  has  the  largest  manuftictory  of  tobacco  in  Europe. 

(v)  Halap  (140),  on  the  coast,  exports  dried  firuit  and  wine.  The  city  has  the  finest 
climate  in  Spain,  and  stands  second  in  commerce  only  to  Barcelona. 

7.  Other  Large  Towns. — The  five  nexji  largest  towns  are  Murda, 
Zaragoza,  Granada,  Carthagena,  and  Cadiz.  The  populations  of  these 
range  from  75,000  to  100,000. 

(i)  MwcU  (100),  on  the  Segura,  is  a  seat  of  silk  cultivation. 

(ii)  Zarafosa  (95),^)n  the  Ebro,  sustained  a  siege  of  seven  months  fh>m  the  French 
in  1808-9. 

(iii)  Oraiiada  (78),  one  of  the  loveliest  cities  in  the  world,  stands  iu  a  high  plain  com- 
manded by  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  last  kingdom  of  the  Moors, 
who  remained  there  for  two  centuries  after  they  had  been  driven  out  of  the  rest  of 
Spain.  At  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  it  contained  400,000  inhabitants,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  fortified  with  1030  towers.  The  Moors  called  it  the  "  Queen  of 
Cities,"  the  "  Damascus  of  the  West."  The  Alhambra  is  "  perhaps  the  fairest  palace- 
fortress  ever  inhabited  by  a  Moslem  monarch." 

(iv)  Carthagena  (86)  is  the  most  ancient  town  in  Spain.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Carthaginians.    It  is  now  one  of  the  three  great  naval  ports  of  Spain. 

(v)  Cadis  (66,  but  with  the  towns  that  surround  its  bay,  200)  competes  with 
Lisbon  for  the  trade  of  the  New  World. 

\ 

8.  Chief  Ports. — The  chief  commercial  ports  of  Spain  are  Barcelona, 
Malaga,  Cadiz,  and  Valencia.  The  naval  arsenals  are  Corunna, 
Carthagena,  Barcelona,  and  FerroL 

(i)  Barcelona  is  the  largest  port,  and  exports  nuts, 
(ii)  Cadis  is  the  port  for  the  shipment  of  sherry. 

(iii)  Conmna  is  known  in  England  as  the  port  to  which  Sir  John  Moore  led  his 
troops  in  1809.    He  fell  there,  and  was  buried  "  in  his  martial  cloak." 
(iv)  The  harbour  of  Forol  is  large  enough  to  contain  the  united  fleets  of  Europa 


B.  Railways,  Talegrapha,  and  Letters. — Spain  possesses  fthoiit  600O 
milM  of  railway,  and   will  very  soon  have  a  thougand  miles  more. 
Su  has  also  mote  than  14,000  miles  of  telegraph  line. 
n>«rc  ij«  now  Id  Spain  nearly  30,000  miles  of  cairlagf-rond. 

lOi  Oaaala. — Spain  stands  at  the  opposite  pole  to  Holknd  aa 
tSgardB  canals.  The  Imperial  Canal  on  the  Ebro  is  the  only  one  of 
in^ortance  for  navigation — and  even  that  is  little  used  ;  hut  the 
irrigfttion  canals  which  capture  the  rivers  of  the  east  coast  add 
enormously  to  the  national  wealth.     The  chief  are  those  of  Valencia. 

11,  Political  DivlaioiiB. — Spain  was  at  one  time  dirided  into 
13  provinces,  many  of  whiuh  were  kingdoms,  and  most  of  them 
ind^pjident.  Peoi)le  spoke  of  "  All  the  Spaina."  It  is  novr  divided 
iBto  49  provinces  ;  hut  it  is  not  needful  for  us  to  know  more  than 
Hm  mut  important  among  the  old  and  the  new.  These  are  BfBoay. 
OaUola,  Anddliuia,  Hurola,  Valencia,  Karorre,  and  the  two  CaBtUei. 

1.  auur  :  Bilbai),  Vitbirin.  ^^H 

2.  Okllidb ;  ConmnA^  Ferrol,  Tlgo,  8antLtga 

An  Kbdnt  klnBdom  iri  tb  Uu  anecl  bKboDTi  on  tha  Bpulili  CMiL 
B.  Aii4>KuU:  Cftdii,  Xeru  (S4),  Bevme,  Ualags,  Cordon,  GnuUU. 

Tbe iMW TnriDin  In  Sc^ls.    HatliiTlclHrtloid  nuiliUTecmlDa. 
C   TilncU:  ValincU,  Allcuit«. 


OU  duUlii  Borgoi,  Tilladolid  (6S)- 

Mtw  OHtUi :  Madrid,  Toledo,  Taliveis,  Almaden. 


a.  Balurle  blanU :  Falma  (58),  Fort  Uahon. 


\ 
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12.  Cliaracter  and  Social  Condition. — The  peoples  of  Spain  differ 
from  each  other  as  much  as  the  climates.  The  Catalan  is  hard- 
working, strong-willed,  sober,  and  thrifty  ;  the  Murcian  is  lazy,  sleepy, 
and  given  to  reverie ;  the  Valencian  is  industrious,  gay,  and  easily 
induced  to  use  his  knife  ;  the  Arragonese  so  stubborn  that  he  "  drives 
in  nails  with  his  head  "  ;  the  Andalusian  graceful,  eloquent,  charming 
in  manner,  fond  of  song  and  dance  and  colour,  lazy,  poor — and  content 
lo  remain  so.  The  Galicians  and  Asturians  are  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  the  drawers  of  water  both  for  Spain  and  Portugal. — The  "  noble 
science  of  bull-fighting''  still,  imhappily,  continues  to  brutalise  the 
emotions  of  the  otherwise  noble  Spaniard. 

The  siesta  or  afternoon  sleep,  is  an  institution  in  Spain.    Then,  every  city  is  like 
a  city  of  the  dead. 

13.  Oovermnent. — Spain  is  a  constitutional  monarchy — composed 
of  King  and  Cortes  ( =  Courts).  The  King  is  the '  Executive  ;  the 
Cortes  make  the  laws. 

(i)  The  standing  Army  contains  180,000  men,  of  whom  23,000  are  kept  in  Caba. 

r 

(ii)  The  Navy  consists  of  6  iron-clads,  and  a  large  nnmber  of  screw  frigates  and 

screw  gun-boats.    A  fleet  of  35  gun-boats  is  kept  constantly  cruising  about  Cuba. 

14.  Religion  and  Education.— The  National  Church  of  Spain  is  the 
Roman  Catholic ;  and  there  are  only  8000  Protestants  in  the  whole 
country.  There  is  a  system  of  Elementary  Instruction — ^very  im- 
perfect ;  there  are  Secondary  Schools — very  inefficient ;  there  are  ten 
Universities — fallen  far  from  their  former  high  estate. 

Only  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  people  can  read  and  write. 

15.  Language. — The  Spanish  language  is  a  child  of  Latin — ^not  of 
book-Latin,  but  of  the  spoken  Latin  of  soldiers,  ploughmen,  and 
country  people.     It  is  a  rich,  noble,  and  dignified  language. 

(i)  The  Latin  patrem  becomes  padre;  acUutemf  saltid;  punctumf  puntOf  etc.  Six- 
tenths  of  its  words  are  Latin ;  the  rest  Arabic,  Teutonic,  etc. 

(ii)  The  Spanish  language  is  at  present  spoken  in  a  much  larger  part  of  the  world 
(especially  in  South  America  and  Mexico)  than  any  other  language— except  English. 
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16.  OoIonUl  PoasBBalana,— ^pain  was  ni  one  time  the  greatest 
colonial  power  on  the  glohe  ;  but  slae  lias  lost  most  of  her  colonies. 
She  Etill  holds  Caba  and  Porto  Bico  ;  the  Fhuipplne,  Sooloo,  and  other 
islands  in  Asia ;  and  Fernando  Po  on  the  west  const  of  Africa. 


(1)0. 
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ins  of  people,  with  IIXIO  milga  of  Toi] 
'orliL  BlBvery  «£s  Blwliehed  then 
:he  olilef  expoiii.    The  capital  is  I 
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PORTUGAL. 

1.  latroflnctory. — In  the  fartheat  sonth.west  of  Europe,  on  the 
Atktitio  Ocean,  lies  the  little  kingdom  of  Portugal,  once  one  of  the 
great  exploring  powers  of  the  world,  now  a  thriving,  comfortable,  and 
contented  community.  The  country  itself  consists  of  the  Atlantic 
slopes  of  the  grent  PcninsidBr  table-land. 

(t)  Birtholomew  Diu,  ■  Fortu«aeH,  dliooveied  the  CHp«  of  Good  Hope  in  IIST ; 
Vmco  da  Gun*,  snotlier  Portoguem,  doubled  it  in  H97.  IHai  called  It  C«l>o 
TormentoK)  (Cape  of  Btoima);  but  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  nwthat  bfitlay  the 
road  to  China,  reohriitcnsd  it  "  of  Good  Hope." 

(ii)  It  iru  ■  Foitngnege,  Uigelliiens  (we  c&ll  bim  Uigellan),  wlio  first  eailed  rannd 
tbe  world,  in  IBM-BS;  and  Bavo  Wi  name  to  the  Strain  of  Magellan. 

S.  Extent  and  Bonndaiies.— The  area  of  Portugal  amounts  to  32,638 
square  miles ;  but,  frith  the  islands  of  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  which 
are  regarded  as  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  amounts  to  34,038  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Spain,  on  the  south  and  west  by 
the  Atlantic. 

(i)  It  lies  between  SV  and  4?  N.  lat. 

(ii)  The  land  bonndaiies  of  Portogai  are  ofttn  eaid  to  be  artmdal ;  bnt  this  la  not 
(he  cue.  (n)  Tlie  Uinho,  Douro,  Tagns,  andOoadisna  form  distinet  bonndsries  in  porta 
ottlieir  coanei.  If  weloalECBrefulIr  at  the  map,  ireahsU  aee  that  tbe  laat  three  great 
riverabendeithernortliorsonth,and  thuaaepaiatePortugaKrom  Spain,  (b)  Where 
these  rlvera  enler  Portugal,  thej  eutec  It  tlirongh  cafiona,  almoat  aa  long  and  deep  aa 
ttioaeoTNortb  AmeiiCB.    IbeaecallonB  and  the  rapids  fbrm  a  strong  boundaiy. 
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(iii)  Portugal  may  be  said  to  be  almost  exactly  identical  with  the  zone  of  land  which 
r^eiyes  from  20  to  190  inches  of  rain.  "The  limit  of  the  heavy  rains  brought  by 
westerly  winds  from^-the  Atlantic  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  political  boundary  of 
the  two  countries."    Thus  the  country  has  two  boundaries— a  visible  and  aii  invisible. 

3.  Biyera. — The  only  riyer  entirely  possessed  by  the  Portuguese 
is  the  HOndego.  It  waters  a  lovely  green  valley,  full  of  cascades 
which  sparkle  among  the  leafage ;  but  it  is  useless  for  commerce. 

4.  Islands. — Continental  Portugal  has  no  islands  of  any  importance 
off  its  coasts ;  but  the  Aiores  and  the  IbUtoira  Isles  (though  not 
physically  belonging  to  it)  are  politically  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Azores  have  a  population  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
miUion  ;  Madeira,  about  130,000. 

(i)  The  Azores  are  volcanic  islands.  Some  have  risen  out  of  the  sea  even  since  the 
group  was  discovered  in  1432.  The  last  occurrence  of  this  kind  took  place  in  1811. 
Angra,  in  Terceira,  is  the  capitaL  St.  Michael's  is  the  largest  island,  and  grows  very 
fine  oranges.    The  exports  are  oranges  and  lemons ;  wheat  and  maize ;  wine  and  fruits. 

(ii)  ICadeira  (a  word  which  means  timber)  itself  is  the  largest  island.  It  once  grew  a 
very  rich  Idnd  of  wine ;  but  that  has  failed.  The  rose,  the  myrtle,  and  the  laurel  bloom 
here  along  with  the  magnolia  and  the  pom^^anate.  Coffee,  sugar,  and  the  banana 
are  cultivated.    The  climate  is  soft,  irarm,  and  equable.    The  capital  is 


5.  Climate. — Humidity  and  equability  are  the  marks  of  the 
climate  of  Portugal  Stand  on  the  edge  of  the  Central  Plateau  ;  and, 
on  the  west,  you  have  a  moist  warm  atmosphere,  heavy  rains,  frequent 
fogs,  rich  green  pastures,  and  luxuriant  forests  ;  on  the  east,  a  dry 
keen  air,  a  brown  parched  soil,  naked  rocks,  and  treeless  plains. 

(i)  The  heavy  rains  make  the  Douro  of  Portugal  a  much  larger  and  deeper  stream 
than  the  thin  and  feeble  Duero  of  Spain. 

(ii)  The  rainy  winds  that  cross  Portugal  have  almost  all  their  moisture  taken  out  of 
them,  and  are  passed  on  to  the  Spanish  table-lands  as  dry  winds. 

6.  Vegetation. — The  nature  of  the  vegetation  may  be  best  seen 
from  the  prevalent  forest-trees.  In  the  north  we  find  oak ;  in  the 
middle,  dhestnuts ;  in  the  south,  cork-trees.  The  date-palm  is  grown 
in  the  farthest  south. 

7.  IndnstriM. — The  chief   industry  of  Portugal   is   ajr 
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GomIi  m  th«  hugstt  prodact ;  but  wine  is  the  most  valuable. 
bdian  oom  is  tiie  moat  in^ratent  oeml ;  and  wlieat  comes  second. 
Bice  is  gromi  in  the  br  soath.  Tlkere  an  »  few  cotton,  linen,  and 
woollen  maaofaCtoies. 

(QTUTOIVbHtlDvlanBitainwad— aabrttntteathoieorUieArabi.     nuir 
{lOOgbli  "aemAadlBmiioIivltlitlaupamrii^llsdtiitlie  end  of  it." 
60  Tlu  jkrlkiiln  (•  umH  ioMot  wUBh  attwdu  tli*  vins-ronta)  }is>  deatrafail 
itha  Dorttii  ud  tdtaoeo  1*  taUng  tbs  placo  of  tbe  vIdc. 

M,—- By  £u  &e  largari  export  is  wine.  Otiier  cbief 
ezporta  an  och^  ooppvc  on,  and  onions,  Portugal's  best  customers 
are  Qieat  Britain,  Bnuii,  and  VrKttx,  The  chief  imporUi  are  cotton 
goods  ;  iron ;  woollens  ;  and  bntter. 

(I)  W«  bnr  1  mUlkn'i  w<»tb  of  vim  ■  yen  taxa  Fratneal. 
(B)  T*  mid  tkaaitkmIUI«i'>in>TthDloottongaodi>  year. 

8^  FopiBlattoB  ud  PopnlonaaaM. — The  , population  of  Portugal 
amoontt  to  neu^  5  million*,    ^w  mort  populous  province  ia  Miaho. 

Belglaiii  Is  four  tlmea  more  daossly  peopled  tlitn  FDrtogsL 

10.  Towns, — There  are  in  Portugal  only  two  towns  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  100,000.  These  are  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  There  are 
only  six  more  towns  which  have  a  population  above  10,000,  two  of 
them  near  20,000.     These  two  are  Braga  and  Fnnohal  (in  Madeira). 

(I)  Ihi  OipltaL  UilHin  01  (Lisboa  the  Fmnd]  la  one  of  the  most  magDiSoent  town 
in  the  world.  For  aitDstton  tnd  Blao  far  splendonr  it  Ties  with  CoDetiatlnople, 
Fslerrao,  Naples,  or  Genoi.  It  eitcnda  foar  miles  HloQg  the  Tigos,— with  Its 
BnburbB— nine  nllea ;  uid  Inland,  sbont  three  milea.  Lilee  Rome,  it  ia  bnllt  on  seTen 
hilla.  aeen  from  the  blue  witere  of  tbe  Tagns,  the  city  presents  to  na  diullug  wilts 
muKe  of  booses,  hills  crowned  by  castle,  pslBCe,  clolater,  ind  cBthedml.  Bui, 
while  tbe  eiterlor  is  a  superb  acene  of  splendaur  snd  grandeur,  most  of  the  luterlor 
la  fnll  ot  mnn,  dirt;,  steep,  namw,  and  ill-paved  streets.  The  esrthqDske  of  I75S 
destroyed  nearly  4000  booaes  and  60,000  people.  The  pofUlatlon  la  about  SS<),(KX), 
(^thBCoTBiiatol).  NesrLiabon  la  Olnln,  a  lorely  aumnier  retreat.  Behind  Ointn 
Is  B  hilly  plil«an,  along  which  Wellington  drew,  In  ISIO,  the  licea  of  iDmi  VMm, 
ind  thna  aaved  Uabon  from  the  French. 

(II)  Opoita  (=0  Porto,  Til  Harbonr),  on  the  Donro, 
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amphitheatre ;  and  the  upper  parts  are  reached  by  stairs.    It  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  trade  in  port.    Its  population  is  106,000,  and  it  is  about  the  size  of  Preston. 

(iii)  Braga  (19)  was  the  former  capital  of  Portugal. 

(iy)  Fonehal  (19),  the  capital  of  Madeira,  was  once  much  resorted  to  for  its  temperate 
climate.    There  is  a  difference  of  only  10*  between  winter  and  summer. 

(v)  Ck>i]nbra  (14)  is  the  most  populous  town  between  Oporto  and  Lisbon,  and  the 
rainiest  place  in  Europe.  As  much  as  192  inches  fall  in  a  year.  The  rain-charged 
clouds  come  up  from  the  Atlantic  in  battalions,  are  blown  up  the  valley,  massed 
against  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  driven  into  higher  and  colder  regions  of  the 
air,  from  whence  the  rain  falls  in  bucketfnls  on  the  lower  grounds. 

11.  Railways,  Telegraphs,  and  Letters. — Portugal  possesses  over 
1000  miles  of  railway ;  about  300  more  are  building.  There  are 
more  than  3(X)0  miles  of  telegraph. — There  are  now  good  highroads 
between  the  large  towns. 

12.  Political  Diyisions. — Portugal  is  divided  into  eight  provinces, 
with  which  we  need  not  make  ourselves  acquainted.  Lisbon  is  in 
Estremadura ;  and  Oporto  is  in  Minlio. 

13.  Character  and  Social  Condition. — The  Portuguese  are  a  mixture 
of  northern  and  southern  races,  with  some  trace  of  Arab,  Berber, 
and  Negro  blood  in  their  veins.  The  country  people  are  kind, 
courteous,  and  gentle.  They  are  fond  of  dance  and  song ;  and  they 
hate  Spaniards.  The  men  are  generally  squat,  short,  and  fat ;  the 
women  have  brilliant  eyes,  fine  hair,  lively  features,  and  kindly  ways. 
All  are  good-tempered,  obliging,  and  polished  in  their  manner. 
The  peasants  are  hardworking  and  thrifty. 

"The  Portuguese  is  a  gambler,  but  never  quarrels;  he  is  fond  of  bull-fights, 
but  takes  care  to  wrap  up  the  bulls'  horns  in  cork ;  and  he  is  exceedingly  kind  to 
domestic  animals. " — ^B]£clus. 

14.  Oovemment. — Portugal,  like  Spain,  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. There  are  two  Chambers — the  House  of  Peers  and  the  House 
of  Deputies. 

(i)  The  standing  Army  numbers  only  18,000  men ;  but  it  can  be  raised  in  time  of 
war  to  120,000. 

(ii)  The  Navy  consists  of  82  steamers,  of  which  one  is  an  iron-clad. 


15.  Eellglon  and  EdacaUoiL—The  Ronuin   Catholic   is  the 
religion  ;  but  all  other  forma  of  worship  axe  tolerated. 

(li)  OveiMieaiDst  this  inuat  bo  eat  the  fnctB  that  th«  Fortuguoae  am  dlscnn  i 
Hibjcct  ailliont  quurelllng ;  and  that  the;  can  make  vents  and  Bongg  vith  case,  li 
rep] J  to  «cb  otiiar,  on  the  spot. 

IC,  LgmKOOKe. — The  Portugueae  lunguage  is  very  iilce  thn  Spimish 
the  diiference  lies  chiefly  in  the  vowel  soundB. 


17.  Colonial  PobmuIchib. — Portugu,!  has  possessions  in  Africa  and 
Asia.    The  following  are  the  chief  : — 

(l)AMu:    Cape  Verde  Islands;   Angala  <witli   s.  papulation  of  two  mlltioDe); 
Uoiamblqne  ;  and  Oouga  Dlatdcta. 
<U)A>U:G(ia  (in  India);  Timor  (in  the  Indian  Archipelago);  Macaa  (In  CUiina). 


16.  Historical  Bemarks. — The  fifteenth  and  sixteeiith  centuriea 
were  the  period  of  Portugal's  greatest  maritime  enterprise.  Yasco  da 
Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1497  ;  and  Magellan 
went  through  the  Straits  of  MegeUan  in  1520. 
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1.  Introductory. — Asia  is  the  largest  and  also  the  most  elevated 
of  all  the  continents  on  the  globe.  It  is,  moreover^  that  continent 
which  stands  in  nearest  relation  with  all  the  others  ;  for  Europe 
and  Africa  are  joined  to  it^  while  it  approaches  within  a  few  miles  of 
North  America.  It  contains  within  itself  the  highest  heights  and 
the  deepest  depressions  on  our  planet.  It  possesses  the  greatest 
variety  of  climates  and  productions ;  stretches  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle,  and  nearly  touches  the  Equator ;  contains  the  pole  of 
maximum  cold  and  the  intensest  heat;  contains  the  most  densely 
peopled  countries ;  the  most  various  kinds  of  languages.  The  part 
of  Asia  which  belongs  to  us  is  by  far  the  most  populous  part  of  the 
British  Empire  ;  our  Queen  is  more  of  an  Asiatic  than  a  European 
Power,  and  rules  over  more  subjects  in  India  than  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  her  Empire  taken  together. 

2.  Asia  and  Europe  :  A  Comparison. — The  eastern  and  the  western 
parts  of  the  great  continent  of  Eurasia  (= Europe + Asia)  are  in  many 
important  respects  strikingly  alike.    These  points  of  likeness  are  : — 

Europe  Asia 


1.  Contains  many  and  lai^e  peninsulas. 

2.  The  most  imi>ortant  peninsulas  run 

to  the  south. 


1.  Contains  many  very  large  peninsulas. 

2.  The  largest  peninsulas  run  to  the 

south. 


(i)  Spain  oorrespoiids  to  Arabia.' 

(ii)  Italy       .  „  mudoitan. 

(iii)  The  Balkan  Pen  mania,  „  Farther  India. 

(iv)  Scandinavia  „  Eamtchatka. 


8.  Has  a  large  archipelago  to  the  south- 
east. 


8.  Has   a  large    archipelago    to    the 
south-east. 


(i)  Sicily  .    coireeponds  to    Ceylon. 

(ii)  The  Bgean  Isles   correspond  to    The  Snndaa  and  Philippines. 


J, 

■ 


I.  Una  hcF  hlEtaeit)  table-landi  in  the 
i,  Bei  riven  flDO  tQ  all  paints  of  the 


la  Bll  point!  of  the 


3.  AiU  and  Enxopa:  A  CauErut. — There  are  ulao  striking  points 
af  uulikeness  between  Asia  aad  Europe  : — 


rtionalely,  n  short 


*BiB  hna  seyonil  ijairs  oftwin-rivei 
bsaJn  on  the  earth's  sarfnoo. 


4.  BonnduleE. — Asia  has  three  migtity  oceans  on  three  Bidea  of  it — 
the  PmIAo,  the  Indian,  and  the  Arctic  Oceans.  On  the  west,  Oie 
boundary  runs  in  an  irregular  line  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Kara  Saa. 

(1)  The  Saei  Cuial  eepantes  Aais  rmm  Africa. 
(U)  The  Bhiek  B«,  the  Csmains,  Bpd  tlia  Caspiiu  tOim  the  nori 
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(iii)  The  Ural  River  is  a  boundary  on  the  west ;  but  the  Ural  Monntains  are  not 
even  "an  administrative  frontier,"  for  the  Bussianmaps  makeEorope  begin  to  the 
east  of  these  mountains. 

5.  Shape  and  Size. — ^Asia  is  a  vast  quadrangular  mass,  with  its 
four  comers  facing  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  It  is  5990  miles 
long  from  west  to  east,  and  5350  miles  broad,  from  north  to  south. 
The  total  area  amounts  to  17,500,000  square  miles,  one-third  of  all  the 
land  on  the  globe ;  and  more  than  the  two  Americas  taken  together. 

(i)  The  length  is  measured  from  Cape  Ba1»a,  in  Asia  Minor,  to  East  Cape,  in  Behring 
Strait. 

(ii)  The  breadth  is  measured  from  Cape  OhelyiuUn  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  to  Cape 
Bonuuiia  at  the  south  end  of  Malacca. 

(iii)  The  largest  land-line  that  can  be  drawn  in  Asia  is  6770  miles  long,  and  runs 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  East  Cape. 

6.  Coast  Line. — While  Africa  is  a  huge  trunk  without  limbs, 
Asia  throws  out  large  offshoots  on  two  of  its  sides.  The  gulfs,  too, 
which  penetrate  it  have  the  greater  value  for  commerce  that  great 
rivers  flow  into  them,  and  thus  form  a  kind  of  continuation  of 
these  gulfs  into  the  heart  of  the  land.  The  coast-line  of  Asia 
measures  51,000  miles  in  length.  This  gives  1  mile  of  coast  to 
every  337  square  miles  of  area.  In  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  its 
peninsulas,  Asia  has  a  shorter  comparative  coast-line  than  all  the 
other  continents  with  the  exception  of  Africa. 

(i)  Europe  has  1  mile  of  coast  to  every  190  square  miles  of  surface. 

(ii)  The  peninsulas  of  Asia  occupy  19  per  cent,  of  its  whole  surface ;  those  of 
Europe  88  per  cent. 

(iii)  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  coast-line  of  Asia  is  useless  for  commerce,  that  part, 
namely,  which  lies  on  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

7.  The  Soutli  Coast. — The  peninsular  character  of  Asia  shows 
itself  strongest  in  the  south.  Three  immense  offsets  carry  the  land  of 
Asia  into  tropical  latitudes ;  and  three  large  sea-inlets  from  the 
south  break  into  her  southern  shores.  The  three  great  southern 
peninsulas  are  Arabia,  India,  and  Further  India ;  the  three  immense 
gulfs  are  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

(i)  Arabia  resembles  Spain,  not  only  in  position,  but  in  character.  Both  are 
elevated  plateaus,  both  rectangular  in  shape  and  monotonous  in  outliue.  The  most 
easterly  point  of  Arabia  is  Baa-el-Had. 

8 
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(li)  IndlE  is  like  Italy  in  position,  and  ilso  sa  icguda  Ibe  fut  thst  1 

large  iiloud  on  the  Boutls.    The  moBt  loaUierly  point  of  India  is  C>p>  Comi 

(111)  FnrUiv  UiSA  is  lilie  Ui«  Balkno  PcninsaU  In  position,  in  the  fad 

are  peninaalaa  of  peninsnlan,  and  that  both  have  large  archipelagoes 

■outb-faxt  of  Ihsffl.    The  most  Eontherly  point  of  the  Ualiy  Penlusula  i>  Q 


(iv)  The  two  ETsat  penlnsalM  of  India 

nd  Fnrther  India,  with  the  neighbouring 

neaa  of  their  yegelatiDii,  the  IplendODr  Dl 

ower  and  foliage,  and  the  beauty  of  thdr 

inlmol  sfeciel." 

(V)  The  B«l  Bta  i.i  an  arm  of  Ihe  India. 

Ocean.    In  tlie  north  it  divides  into  tho 

uds  the  Blsid  Peninsula. 

^ 


8.  Tla  East  Coast. — On  the  east  the  peninsular  character  of  Asia  is 
much  weaker.  But  the  Pacific  Coast  has  three  prominent  peninstitas, 
three  immenBe  convexities,  and  three  festoons  of  islands  enclosing 
inland  seas.  Tho  peninsulas  are  tliose  of  Tchuktohl,  Samtohatka, 
and  Corea.  The  conrexities  are  those  of  EiiBtem  Siberia,  Cttlna, 
and  Cochin- CWna.  The  festoons  of  islands  are  the  Kurlle  IbIsb — which 
enclose  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk ;  the  Japan  iBlanda— which  enclose  the  Sea 
of  Japan  and  the  Yellow  Sea ;  and  the  Philippines — which  enclose 
the  China  Sea.  These  island-festoons  show  a  remarkable  paralleliani 
with  the  neighbouring  coasts. 

(I)  The  AlntUn  Id«  also  enchiae  the  "■-'-'■■"■  or  Behrlaf  au.  These  lilandi  and 
the  penlnaula  of  Kamtchatka  an  highly  volcanic.    The  soutbera  end  la  called  dap* 

(II)  The  end  of  the  TchuktchI  Fenlosnla  la  £ui  Oap^ 

(ill)  The  Baa  of  Okkotak  is  Infested  by  foga ;  and  the  perloda  of  freedom  ff^>m  them  in 
the  year  are  counted  ocdy  by  weeka. 
(it)  The  leUow  S<a  conUiaa  within  Itaelf  the  Gnlf  of  Fe-obi-11. 
(v)  The  OUu  B>a  contaiDa  the  Onl^  of  Tonquin  and  Slam. 

9.  tbt  Teit  CoMt. — The  western  shores  of  Asia  are  washed  by 
the  Mediteiranean,  the  Bbck  Sea,  and  the  Caspian.  The  great 
peninsula  here  is  Asia  Hlnor,  which  occupies  the  same  position  rela- 
tivel;  to  Asia,  that  Brittany  does  to  Europe.  There  are  no  great  re- 
entrant gulfs ;  and  only  one  island— Cypnu — represents  the  insular 
development  of  Asia  in  the  west. 

(1)  The  moat  neatcrly  point  Is  Oapi  Baha,  near  the  ieUnd  of  Uytilene. 
(11)  The  nnmerona  islanda  between  Asia  Minor  and  areoce— the  Sporadea  and 
Cyclades— msy  be  regarded  as  bridgea  for  commerce  and  civilisation. 
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10.  Tlie  North  Coast. — The  Arctic  Coast  is  the  most  monotonous 
and  the  least  developed  of  all.  Sloping  away  from  the  sun,  and 
facing  a  frozen  ocean,  it  has  no  commerce,  and  is  hardly  visited  even 
by  travellers.  The  only  peninsula  is  the  Taimyr,  and  the  only  gulf  of 
importance  the  Gtilf  of  OM. 

(i)  The  end  of  the  Taimyr  Peninsula  is  Cape  Ghelyuikin  (North-East  Cape), 
(ii)  The  fiord-like  Gulf  of  Obi  is  nearly  500  miles  long. 

11.  Straits  and  Isthmuses. — The  Straits  of  Asia  are  all,  with  few 

exceptions,  important  links  in  the  great  chain  of  water-highways  of  the 

world.     At  Behring  Strait,  Asia  draws  close  to  North  America ;  at 

Bab-el-Mandeb,   to  Africa;   at  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphoms,  to 

Europe.    The  Strait  of  Malacca  forms  one  entrance  to  the  China  Sea ; 

the  Sunda  Strait,  another. 

(i)  The  Strait  of  Ormiiz  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Qulf,  after  sailing  through 
the  Oulf  of  OauuL. 

(II)  We  pass  through  the  Golf  of  Aden,  before  coming  to  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb. 

BiOhel-Mandeb  meant "  Gate  of  Tears."   Boaphorua  means  "  Ox-feny." 

(iii)  The  isthmus  which  joins  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  the  mainland,  is  called  the 
Isthmiii  of  Krah.    It  is  about  83  miles  wide. 

12.  The  Islands  of  Asia. — The  Islands  of  Asia  are  both  large  and 
numerous,  especially  on  the  south-east.  There  we  find  the  grandest 
group  of  islands  in  the  world.  All  the  islands  of  Asia  cover  more 
than  a  million  square  miles — that  is,  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  continent.  They  belong  to  four  distinct  classes — 
diflferent  in  character  as  in  position — (i)  the  Islands  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  ;  (ii)  those  in  the  Pacific ;  (iii)  those  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and 
(iv)  the  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean. 

(i)  The  only  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  the  uninhabited  groups  of  New  Siberia 
(Liakhov)  and  Bear  lilaads — ^both  ' '  lost  amid  ice-fields."  The  former  are  noted  for  the 
quantities  of  fossil  ivory  found  in  them.  Indeed,  the  whole  north  of  Siberia  is  remark^ 
able  for  the  remains  of  the  extinct  mammoth  (a  kind  of  elephant)  and  the  rhinoceros. 

(ii)  The  Pacific  Islands  are  on  the  grandest  scale  and  of  the  most  varied  character, 
(a)  The  Kurile  Archipelago — called  by  the  Japanese,  "The  Thousand  Islands," — is  a 
chain  of  partially  submerged  mountains,  all  volcanic.  There  are  more  than  fifty  active 
volcanoes  in  the  group,  (b)  The  SagtuOien  belongs  to  Russia,  and  is  rich  in  coaL 
The  Japaoeaa  Xilandi  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Asia,  that  Great  Britain  and  ^ 


/^v 
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toHaroiHt.    KIplion  !■  thii  "Great  Britain  of  the  Bml."    (il)  The  Ltg-nooD  (or  Lia>kiti) 

with  tbe  Diainknd.  (■)  TomiH  ( ^  "  The  BcanUM  "),  an  island  belooElug  to  Chlm,  la 
noted  for  Itn  high  mountjilni  and  its  rich  floni.  (/)  HtHuo,  wliicb  protects  the  Gairof 
TonqulD,  belong!  to  China,  and  la  rich  in  mloeralB.  Ig)  The  TUUppliun  and  Bniidi 
Idiali  cloae  In  the  China  Sea :  ind  >«bh  ll  thi!  nccond  ihTs<-it  lulind  in  the  Horld. 

(HI)  The  Islands  in  the  Indian  Or-aa  aret  (a)  Dtylaa,  which  atunda  in  the  aame 
relation  to  India,  that  Bicily  da«s  to  It»1y ;  (bi  the  Anifuiiuu  aw)  Hlcoban,  in  the  Ba; 
of  Bengal.    The  Andnman!  are  a  roleanio  group.    They  have  heon  aclected  u  a,  penal 

(iv)  The  Medllotnmean  Hhinds  outaprise  :  (a)  Orp™,  in  U.e  Levant,  which  helocga 
toTnikey.hnt  is  "protect«i"  hy  Great  Britain.  It,  like  Ce/lon,ti  one  of  theancient 
oentna  or  clTlUaaboiL  Ifi)  Ihsdfi.  Km,  luu,  aud  HjUliiu,  are  alio  i&ld  to  beloDg  to 
Asia.    They  form  part  of  theSporadcs. 

13,  ThB  Build  of  Aala.— The  baiUi  of  this  continent  preaenta  iw 
with  the  moat  striking  contrasts.  We  find  here  the  greatest  heighta 
and  the  most  deep-auBt  depressioDS  in  the  world  ;  the  moat  elevated 
table-lands,  and  the  lowest  plains.  All  vertical  fomia  are  to  be  seen 
here :  Tuhle-limd,  Steppe,  Lowlands — even  below  the  sea-level ; 
isolated  ranges,  buttress- ranges,  and  plateau- ranges  of  mountains. 
There  are  four  slopes,  to  the  north,  the  south,  the  east,  and  the  west. 
The  "  centre  of  gravity  of  the  continent "  is  to  be  found  in  the 
1110  on  tain- knot  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Himal.iya  and  the  Kara- 
korum.  From  this  central  knot  radiate,  like  the  spokea  of  a  wheel, 
three  vast  plains  and  throe  vast  table-lands. 


so  low  that  the  aea  overtlowB  it  dnring  the  blowing  of  the  eonth-"est  monsoon. 
(Ill)  The  three  plains  are  the  lAwlawl  et  Tnru ;  the  Tarlm  DapnniDn :  and  the  great 

iD4«-chiB^t]D  vantr, 

(Iv)  The  three  tahle-landa  aye  the  HigbUml  of  faialr  {"  the  Roof  ot  the  World  "),  the 
nuw  nl  Thibn,  and  tbe  rUMaa  el  Iraa. 

14.  The  Table-latiiU. — Asia  is  the  Gontdnent  or  Table-lands.     It 

contains  the  highest  and  the  most  extensive  table-lands  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  Two-fifths  of  ifa  whole  area  is  filled  with  plateaus. 
They  stretch  across  the  continent  in  a  inightj  belt  from  Asia  Minot 
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and  Arabia  to  the  East  Cape.    They  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  : 
the  Plateau  of  Eastern  Asia ;  and  the  Plateau  of  Western  Asia. 

(i)  The  immense  height  and  size  of  its  plateaus  make  Asia  the  highest  continent  in 
the  world.  The  average  height  above  the  sea-level  is  2885  ft. ;  that  of  AfHca  is  2165  ; 
while  North  America  is  only  1950  ft. 

(ii)  Outside  the  chief  plateaus  are  the  isolated  table&lands  of  Aral>ia  and  the  Deccan. 

15.  Tbe  Eastern  Table-land. — This  high  plateau  stretches  from  the 
Himalayas  to  the  north-east,  a  distance  of  4600  miles.  Its  highest  part 
is  the  Plateau  of  TUbet— the  highest  plateau  in  the  world.  Its  surface 
has  an  average  height  of  18,000  ft.,  or  more  than  three  miles ;  and 
many  parts  of  it  are  more  than  4000  ft.  above  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  Plateau  of  Thibet  lies  between  the  Euen-Lun  range  on 
the  north,  and  the  Himalayas,  which  are  its  buttress-ridge,  on  the 
south.  North-west  of  it  rises  the  Plateau  of  Pamir,  "  the  Eoof  of  the 
World.''  North  of  it  sinks  down  the  Mongolian  Plateau,  which  also 
contains  the  Desert  of  Gobi  (or  Shamo),  itself  a  plateau,  of  the  height 
of  4000  ft.,  while  its  lowest  part  is  only  2200  ft.  above  the  sea-leveL 

(i)  The  great  depression  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi  includes  the  basin  of  the  Tarim, 
called  the  Eaa-hal  (  =  "  Dried-up  Sea"),  and  also  the  depression  of  Lake  Lob-nor,  into 
which  the  Tarim  flows.  This  basin  belongs  to  the  great  continental  basin,  the  waters 
of  which  never  reach  the  sea. 

(ii)  Lob-nor,  which  is  four  times  as  large  as  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  drying  up  ;  and, 
even  in  the  rainy  season,  is  only  a  vast  marsh,  with  its  deepest  part  15  ft 

16.  The  Western  Table-land. — This  plateau  begins  at  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  and  Suliman  Mountains,  and  goes  west  till  it  ends  in  the  table- 
land of  Asia  Minor.  Its  chief  parts  are  the  Plateau  of  Iran  (to 
which  Afghanistan  and  Persia  belong) ;  the  Kurdistan  Highlands ;  the 
Armenian  Highlands ;  and  the  Plateau  of  Asia  Minor. 

(i)  The  Iraniaa  Plateau  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  France.  Its  lowest  parts 
are  3500  ft.  high.  Towards  the  Caspian  it  becomes  a  wide  salt-desert.  Its  northern 
and  southern  sides  are  nearly  parallel. 

(ii)  The  Kvrdlitaa  Eighlanda  lie  between  the  Elboxs  Mountains  (which  is  their  border- 
range  towards  the  Caspian),  and  the  Mesopotamian  Plain. 

(iii)  The  Armenian  TaUe-land  is  a  plateau  nearly  twice  the  height  of  the  interior  of 
Spain  ;  and  it  culminates  in  Monnt  Ararat,  which  is  about  17,000  ft.  high.  The  great 
salt-lakes  Van  and  Unimlyah  lie  at  altitudes  of  more  than  5000  ft 

(iv)  The  Asia  Minor  Platean  is  crossed  by  chains  of  lofty  mountains  (some  of  the 
peaks  reach  10,000  ft.) ;  and  it  is  edged  by  the  Pontic  Moontatns  on  the  north,  on  the 
Black  Sea  shore,  and  by  the  Tannui  Range  on  the  south. 


17.  Iha  Core  ot  Asia.— The  great  central  taUe-Iand  of  Thibet,  with 
its  bow-shaped  buttreas^tbe  Hinialayaa,  is  the  core  of  Asia.  This, 
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s  int«  the  pkms  ,  and  endows  these  phins  with  ever 
new  supplies  of  fertile  sod  If  we  seize  flnnly  on  this  central  fiwt, 
we  shall  quickly  begm  to  understand  the  "  economy  "  and  the  "  life  " 
of  the  Continent  of  Asia. 
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16.  Tha  HonntainB  ot  .Asia. — The  Mountains  of  Asia  run,  in  general, 
from,  south-west  to  north-east.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  their  parallel  ranges.  The  key  t«  their  arrangement  is  to  be  found 
in  the  central  knot  formed  by  the  Himalayas  and  the  Karakorum, 
which  ia  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  continent.    From  that  knot 
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four  ranges  run  to  the  east ;  i 
The  four  r&ngea  to  the  east  ai 


le  to  the  west ;  and  one  to  the  south. 
I  the  HlmalayaB ;  the  SBXakomin  ;  the 
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RANGES 
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Knen-Lan ;  and  the  Tbiau  Bban.  The  one  to  the  west  h  the  mndoo 
KooBb ;  and  the  range  to  the  south  is  the  Snllmau  Koniitaliu.  Other 
important  ranges  are  the  Altai  Uonntaina ;  the  irti<»g»«.«  •  the  Konn- 
talns  of  AimentBi ;  Honnt  Taoms ;  the  Honubdiu  of  lebuioii ;  and  the 
Obala  of  India.  The  last  two  nmgea  (with  the  Sulimana)  are  the 
only  ranges  in  Asia  that  ran  north  and  south. 

)Brethegr»ndMt  range  la  the  world.    •'Ths 

la  girdled  by  the  highest  ch^n  of  maDDtftlnfl."    lU  ahape 

ea  fn  length,  aa  br  aa  from  London  to  Con- 

I  ft.  above  the  line  of  perpetual  now ;  and 
1 34,000  ft.  above  the  sea-leveL  The  highest 
a  Monnt  Eveieat),  which  la  S9,a02  ft.  high,  nearly  doable  (he  height  of 
Mont  Blanc  Other  high  peaka  are  Dhaw>la<bl(2e,e20  ft.);  and  XgneMgJtsfK (28.198 
ttX  Ths  HInuiUyBB  do  not  form  a  alsgle  chain,  but  a  number  otmore  or  leii  pmllel 
ridges :  and  the  moat  southerly  one  Is  tha  scarp  of  the  Thllwtan  Tableland.  Tbe 
anow-llna  on  the  north  aide  la  at  16,000  ft ;  on  the  tenth  aide  It  Is  SODO  ft.  loner. 
This  arises  from  tli«  [»ct  (hat  the  heat  on  ths  surface  of  the  Plateau  of  Thibet  drive* 
ths  snow-line  op.  The  higher  valleya  are  fillWl  with  Inunenas  glaelsn,  to  which  ttaosa 
of  ths  Alps  ITS  but  Idctea. 
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the  head-iraten  of  the  Eupbtatee, 
naarly  the  hslgbt  of  Uoont  EtiiL 

(il)  The  HouUlu  et  Lebuon  (in  BttIa)  co 
uid  the  AaU-Lebusi— the  LelsnDE(^"Wbi 
range.    Two  peak) 
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19.  Tbe  HimalayaB  and  the  Alps. — The  two  highest  ningea  in  Asia 
and  Europe  have  some  features  in  coDlmoii ;  and  also  several  remark- 
able points  of  contrast    These  are  here  set  out  in  a  tabular  form  : — 


^ 


1.  Both  are  highest  In  the  middle. 

2.  Both  hBTe  the  form  of  n  lemlchcle. 

3.  Both  have  their  long  Blop«  to  north  ;  their  short  and  Bt«ep  slope  to  the 

1.  Both  hare  nnmeroos  AlpEus  lakes. 
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(ii)  Oontnurti : 

Alps. 

1.  West  group  of  Alps  higher  than  east 

2.  Points  of  semicircle  to  the  sonth. 
8.  Sonthem  slope  goes  down  rapidly. 

4.  Passes  numerous  and  easily  crossed. 

5.  The  Alps  sends  its  waters  both  north 

and  south. 


6.  The  Alps  are  everywhere  open  to 
winds  and  sea  influences. 


Himalayas. 

1.  West  of  Himalayas,  lower. 

2.  Points  of  semicircle  to  the  north. 
8.  Descends  by  four  terraces. 

4.  Few,   v^A^y  high,  very  difficult  and 

dangerous. 

5.  The  Himalayas  only  to  the  south. 

Even  those  rivers  which  rise  to  the 
north  of  Himalayas  (Indus  and 
Brahmapootra)  go  south. 

6.  The     Himalayas     contain    shut-in 

valleys,  great  deserts,  and  vast 
solitudes. 


20.  The  Plains  of  Asia. — The  Plains  of  Asia  are  all  on  the  outer 
borders  of  the  continent,  the  interior  being  for  the  most  part  elevated. 
The  sum-total  of  all  the  Asiatic  plains  amounts  to  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  continent.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  great  river- valleys.  The  three  in  the  east  and  south  are  very 
fertile ;  the  three  in  the  west  and  north  generally  barren.  The  largest 
plain  is  the  Plain  of  Siberia,  which  fills  about  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  of  Asia.    The  following  is  a  list : — 

(1)  The  Chinese  Lowland,  on  the  Pacific,  copiously  watered  and  most  carefully  and 
skilfully  cultivated,— the  most  populous  and  fertile  region  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

(ii)  The  Lowland  of  FurUier  India,  a  narrow  but  very  fertile  plain  stretching  fi'om  the 
Bay  of  Tonquin  to  the  Bay  of  Siam,  fkcing  the  great  Island-world  of  the  south.  It  is 
well  watered  ;  but  in  some  parts  marshy,  and  hence  very  unhealthy. 

(ill)  The  Lowland  of  Britiih  India  (or  "  Plain  of  Hindostan"),  watered  by  three  great 
rivers,  the  Ganges,  the  Brahmapootra,  and  the  Indus,  and  bounded  by  great  plateaus. 
It  borders  on  the  Tropical  Zone,  and  possesses  the  advantages,  without  any  of  the 
drawbacks,  of  such  a  situation.    It  is  excellently  well  cultivated,  and  thickly  peopled. 

(iv)  The  Byro-Aralilan  Lowland,  including  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and 
the  country  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    Much  of  it  is  sandy  desert. 

(v)  The  Tnranian  Lowland  (the  "  Plain  of  Turkestan"),  the  deep  depression  in  which 
the  Caspian,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  Lake  Balkhash  lie ;  most  of  it  naked  desert 

(vi)  The  Siberian  Plain— about  one-half  of  Siberia— occupying  the  whole  of  the  basins 
of  the  Obi  and  the  Irtish,  and  a  large  part  of  the  basins  of  the  Tenisei  and  Lena.  The 
northern  part  is  occupied  by  the  Tnndrai— a  dismal  frozen  swamp,  without  towns  or 
villages,  and  inhabited  only  by  ftir-bearing  animals  and  sea-birds. 

(vii)  The  Flala  of  Pega,  on  the  Gulf  of  Martaban. 
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31.  Tbfl  DeHBrts  of  ABla. — The  continent  of  Asiti  ia  crossed  by  a 

belt  of  deserts  from  tlie  south-west  to  the  north-eaat,  much  of  which 

ia  entirely  rainless.     This  belt  saema  to  bs  a  continuation  of  the 

Desert  ofSihara.     The  following  are  the  chief  divisions  of  the  belt : — 

(i)  TbeSyiUnDiuit,  eaat  ottlif  vnltey  of  tho  Jordan,    Its  niter-coaisDi  fre  mere 

<ii)  TbD  Duirt  or  MHopiiUinli,  between  tlie  Edphntea  and  tlie  Tlgrla. 


(v)  Tlie  Sutnii  at  tUkTu  and  flaiiCu,  in  tlie  B^nth-wcat  of  AFghiQiHtsD.  ■ 

(Ti)  The  Tbu— the  greit  Bindy  dBsert  of  Northcru  Indin,  east  at  the  loduB  Bul>.  fl 

WorioDgitndo. 

22.  Thfl  Rivere  of  A«ta. — (i)  The  Eivers  of  Asia  are  the  largest  in 
tbo  Old  World.  The  longer  streams  take  their  rise  in  the  great 
oantrol  table-land,  flow  north,  east,  and  south  into  the  Oceans  that 
lave  the  lands ;  while  there  is  also  a  riiat  Continental  Basin,  no 
water  from  which  ever  reaches  the  sea.  There  are  two  remarkable 
features  of  the  river-aystem  of  Asia.  One  b  the  fact  that  the  rivera 
flow  in  all  directions  from  the  core  of  the  continent ;  the  other  is  the 
presence  of  pairs  of  twin-rivers.  The  first  phenomenon  is  due  to  three 
causes  :  (a)  the  central  position  of  the  Asiatic  Table-lands ;  (b)  the 
eitraordinary  height  of  the  border-ranges,  which  even  in  the  wanner 
regions  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  preserve  in  this  way 
ineihaustible  stores  of  water ;  and  (e)  the  girdling  of  the  centrd 
table-lands  with  wide  plains. 

(I)  The  great  riven  or  America  han  larger  basins  than  thoie  of  Asia ;  hot  they 
mostly  floiF  In  one  direoUon. 

<ii)  The  chief  tvln.stresms  ue :  the  Tigris  and  Euphntes ;  the  OK  and  Irtish ;  the 
Ganges  snd  Brahmapootra i  the  Sir  and  Araoo;  the  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-Ue-kiang. 
"Asia  Is  the  Home  otTnln-streams." 

23.  The&lveraorAsla. — (ii)  Four  great  streams  belong  to  the  north  of 
Asia ;  the  Obi,  the  Teuissl,  the  Lena,  and  the  Amoor.  The  first  three 
of  these  streams  are  ice-bound  or  ice-blocked  for  eight  or  nine  months 
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in  the  year.  Two  belong  to  the  south-east :  tLe  Hoang-ho  and  the 
Tangr-tse-kiaiig.  Eight  belong  to  the  south,  and  flow  into  southern 
seas  :  (a)  the  Mekong,  Salnen,  and  Irrawaddy  in  Further  India ;  (h) 
the  Brahmapootra,  Ganges,  and  Indus  in  Hither  India;  (c)  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

(i)  The  Obi  (2600  ra.).  and  its  chief  tributary  the  Irttih,  rise  in  the  Altai  Mountains. 
The  Tenisei  (3200  m.)  rises  in  the  high  mountainons  regions  which  border  the  Flatean 

of  Gobi ;  some  of  its  water  comes  from  Lake  Baikal.  The  Lena  (3000  m.)  rises  in  the 
Tablonoi  Mountains.  The  Amoor  (3000  m.)  draws  its  waters  partly  from  the  Tablonois 
and  partly  from  the  Eastern  slopes  of  the  Ehingan  Range.  The  first  three  of  these 
rivers  are  almost  entirely  useless  for  commerce,  for  several  reasons :  (a)  they  have 
their  heads  turned  the  wrong  way  and  flow  into  a  frozen  ocean.  All  great  com- 
mercial rivers  either  flow  along  a  parallel  of  latitude,  or,  like  the  Mississippi,  from 
a  cold  into  a  warm  climate,  (b)  Their  upper  course  is  rapid  and  rough ;  their 
middle  course  is  through  primeval  forest ;  their  lower  course  is  stopped  by  ice  for 
nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the  water  from  the  lower  and  warmer  latitudes  overflows 
and  forms  marshes.  But  the  tributaries  of  these  great  rivers — which  flow  east  and 
west— in  Middle  Siberia,  give  great  facilities  for  local  traffic. 

(ii)  The  Hoaag-lio  (2600  m.)  or  "Yellow  River,"  and  the  Tang-tM-kiaag  (3200  m.) 
called  by  the  Chinese  "  Blue  River,"  rise  not  very  far  from  each  other  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Plateau  of  Thibet,  and  fall  into  the  Tellow  Sea  after  draining  and  irrigating 
almost  the  whole  of  China.  Up  to  1853,  the  Hoang-ho  flowed  into  the  Yellow  Sea 
south  of  the  Peninsula  of  Shantung ;  since  then,  it  has  emptied  itself  into  the  Gulf 
of  Pe-chi-li.    (The  Mekong  also  rises  near  the  head-waters  of  both  these  rivers.) 

(iii)  The  Mekong  (1600  m.)  said  to  have  the  largest  volume  of  any  river  in  Asia,  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Yunnan,  and  drains  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Cambodia;  and 
Cochin-China.  The  Salnen  (750  m.)  and  Irrawaddy  (1200  m.)fall  into  theGulf  of  Martaban, 
and  have  between  them  the  rich  Plain  of  Pegu.    All  these  three  are  parallel  streams. 

Ov)  The  Brahmapootra  (1800  m.>— "  Son  of  Brahma"— called  in  its  upper  course  the 
Sau-po  (-**  Holy  Water ' ')  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  Himalaya  Range.  The  Ganges 
(1500  m.)  rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  Himalayas,  and  flows  through  the  great  Plain  of 
Hindostan.  The  united  Ganges-Brahmapootra  Delta  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  Indus  (1800  m.)  rises  in  the  Plateau  of  Thibet,  flows  westward  between  the 
Karakorum  and  the  Himalaya,  and  falls  into  the  Arabian  Sea.  But  most  of  its  tributaries 
rise  in  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  These  three  streams  rise  near  each 
other ;  and  in  this  respect  they  may  be  comx>ared  with  the  Danube,  Rhine,  and  Rhone. 

(v)  The  Tigris  (1100  m.)  and  Enphrates  (1700  m.)ri8e  in  the  Highlands  of  Armenia, 
enclose  the  vast  region  called  Mesopotamia  (=  Mid-riverland),  and  join  to  form 
one  river,  the  Bhat-el-Arab  (100  m.),  which  flows  into  the  Persian  Quit 

(vi)  Comparative  Lengths  of  Rivers.— Let  the  Thames,  which  is  215  m.  long,  be^^J  in. : 

then  we  have — 

(a)  Thames ; 

(6)  Bhlne }  in. ; 

*s)  Ganges 1 J  in. 
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24.  The  Continental  Buln.— Everf  one  of  the  six  continenla,  with 
the  exception  of  Europe,  possesses  ud  inland  basin,  the  waters  of 
which  do  not  reach  the  ocean.  But  the  Continental  Basin  of  Asia 
is  by  tiiT  the  largest  in  the  world.  If  we  measure  the  Turkestan 
Depression  alone,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  and 
which  is  watered  onlj  by  the  Tnrim,  we  ehall  find  that  it  covers  an 
area  as  large  as  France,  Spain,  Geroiany,  and  Englatid  put  together. 
Bat,  if  we  measure  the  whole  Continental  Basin  of  Euraaia,  the 
lowest  part  of  which  is  the  Cwpian  Sea,  we  shall  find  it  cover  4,000,000 
square  miles — that  is,  300,000  square  wiles  larger  than  Europe. 

(i)  TlieTHJiii(170Oin.)aawii  into  Lub-Tior(LEke  Lab),  which  Is  becaiDlii);maro  aud 


in  Moditermoean  wliio 
.  Into  the  latter  flow 
ro  chnngBd  thsir  ooura 


25.  Tbe  Lakei  of  ABla.— As  regards  lakes,  Asia  in  its  poverty 
presents  a  Etriking  contrast  to  the  wealth  of  inland  waters  which  we 
find  in  North  America  and  Africa.  Most  of  the  Asiatic  Lakes  are 
found  on  the  north  of  the  central  table-land  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that,  as  we  go  east  they  rise  in  elevation,  and  seem  each  to  stAnd  on  & 
step  of  a  mighty  continental  staircase.    Thns  : — 

Ulm.  1200  ft.  [ 


\ 


There  are  many  large  lakes  on  the  Plateau  of  Thibet,  the  best 
known  being  Tengri-nor.  Smaller  lakes  are  dotted  over  the  sur&ce 
of  the  other  plateaus — the  Deccan,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
largest  lake  in  the  Turkestan  Depression  is  Lob-nor.  On  the  great 
eastern  rivers  are  many  lakes,  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  expan- 
sions of  parts  of  the  rivers. 

(i)  The  nu4  B»  Is  lower  stUl— its  ■dt&ob  fa  UK  ft.  below  the  Kn-leveL 
(ii)  Tbe  two  luseit  Iskei  in  Armenia  ■»  OnnlTih  ud  Vu,  both  of  Hbicli  ue  ndt. 


a  tabDlBiyiiJVo[tbecLieri.diu> 


4.  Eidun,  in  UongoliiL  10.  Tu.  In  Turkish  Armenia. 

b.  iMh-nw,  ,t  11-  Dead  Bah,  in  Syria. 

e.  invri^mi,  In  Tbiliet.  12.  "••  ■>(  B»iui.,  in  Syria. 

<iv)Ij4.  BiAal  is  tlie  largest  tresli-water  laHe  In  the  Old  World. 
2G.  Tbs  Climate  of  Asia,. — Asia  has  many  climates  ;  for  it  not  only 
stretches  from  the  Equator  to  within  12°  of  the  North  Pole,  it  rises 
from  85  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sea  to  29,002  ft.  above  it.  Hence  it 
possesses  every  Tariety  of  latitude  and  every  variety  of  altitude.  It 
has  climates  which  are  very  hot  and  very  dry  ;  very  hot  and  very 
moist ;  and  it  also  has  within  it  the  polo  of  maiimum  cold,  where  the 
winter  temperature  is  85°  helow  lero. — The  temperature  of  the  whole 
continent  must  he  considered  from  three  points  of  view  :  {a)  going 
from  south  to  north,  when  we  find  it  grow  always  colder  ;  (6)  from 
west  to  east,  when  we  find  it  grow  more  extreme, — intensely  hot  in 
Bummer,  hitterly  cold  in  winter ;  (c)  from  the  lowest  land  to  the 
highest — from  tropical  vegetation  to  the  doatlv  and  barrenness  of  the 
anow-Iine.  From  all  these  points  of  view  we  shall  find  that  Asia  is 
the  Continent  of  Climatic  Contrasts — the  Continent  of  Extremes, 
(i)  Cape  Bomanis  is  vlthin  1*  ot  tfae  Eqnitor. 

(ii)  Three-fonrtliB  of  Asia  Ilea  la  the  Temperate  Zone  ;  bnt  Uis  word  Impemlt  giisa 
a  let  of  yerji  remnrkahle  meaning!  from  the  fiiot  tli»t  much  of  thfl  land  witliln  tha 
Tempcrata  Zone  Is  at  heights  of  from  20OO  ft.  to  lB,Om  ft.  abdFB  the  sea-level. 

<ill)  The  rgia  et  Osid  in  neai  TerkhoyuiBk,  in  CTi  N.  lat.  The  aretage  tempecaton 
n>I  the  whole  ynr  la  30'  below  freezing-pDlQt ;  and  cmry  wind  that  Mowi  to  it  brlagi 

aneuealB  winter,  without  gradation. 

<t)  The  Increaie  In  citreiae  cold  and  ertreme  heat  aa  we  go  from  west  to  e»at  ia  dne 
ebleay  to  the  fact,  that  we  get  rurther  and  further  away  from  aea-influencea.  Henca 
WB  And  more  and  more  of  a  continental  climate.  This  la  the  ceae  In  Europe  alao. 
CDntnab  the  climate  of  Moseo'*  with  that  of  Bdinborgh. 

(vi>  The  lontruti  of  diOeretiC  altitudsa  is  best  aeen  In  tha  deference  between  tha 
Lowland!  of  Korthem  India  and  the  Tahle-landa  of  ThibeL  In  tha  ona,  ttuplcal  heat*, 
tropical  moisture,  tropical  vegetation,  teeming  plains,  densal]r  peopled  cities :  in  tha 
other,  arctic  vinten,  blHk  ateppe*,  stonted  TegeCabla  growths,  and  hardly  a  hnman 
being.  Such  ■  contrast  cannot  be  found  elaawhera  In  all  the  world,  eicept  In  ngluiu 
separated  by  eo>  of  latitnde. 


^ 
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27.  The  Rainftill  of  Asia.- — The  contrasts  in  the  ramfall  of  A&ia.  are 
aa  great  as  in  the  temperature.  The  drieet  and  the  wettest  regions  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  are  found  here.  In  the  Karakuni  Desert,  north 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  whole  years  pa£H  without  rain  ;  in  the  Highlands 
of  Asaanj,  50  inches  of  rain  will  fall  in  a  month.  The  southern  slopes 
of  India  and  Further  India  receire  more  than  half  the  whole  rainfall 
of  the  continent. 

(1)  la  the  year  ISiS  It  [alaed  mill>  four  boan  in  the  Karskam  Desert, 
(li)  CUi»|iooiO<,  Id  tbe  KbtaSa  UolmtjiloB,  at  tlie  hwS  of  Uie  Bay  of  Bengal,  la  the 


one  downpoor  more  rain  than  falla  in  some  pirta  or  Bngland  in  ■  whole  jbei. 

26.  The  Fonr  Climatic  SUglomi. — There  are  in  Asia  four  clearly 
marked  dimatic  regions,  (i)  The  Eastern  Region  of  Higher 
Asia,  the  characteriatica  of  which  are  drought  and  cold,  (ii)  The 
Southern  and  South-Eastern  Region  of  Lower  Asia,  the  characteristics 
of  which  are  great  heat  and  much  moisture,  (iii)  The  Table-land 
Region  of  Western  A^ia,  which  haa  a  Tery  dry  and  almost  African 
climate,  ^y)  The  Northern  Region  (Siberia),  the  characteristics  of 
which  are  great  cold  and  little  rain. 

(i)  The  Hl(h  EHtnn  B«(l«  oiree  Ita  eersre  climate  to  Ita  enormoiu  elenUon,  to  the 
fact  that  it  ia  Bhnt  off  rtoni  OCMiilc  InOuencea  (rain-carrying  vinda)  by  high  twrdsr- 
nmgea,  and  to  the  couaequent  dearth  of  rain,  and  lack  of  riverB  and  lakea. 
Wlntoi  lasts  half  the  year;  and  the  hot  auinnier  "foUows  hard  upon."  Only  the 
Wlktered  valleya  have  any  oseflil  vegetation. 

(II)  The  E«lh  and  Bait  of  Asia  lie  open  on  both  sides  to  sea-infiDencee,  imd  have  an 
abondcnce  of  periodical  raina.  The  8outtl-West  UonEOon  pniod  is  tlie  period  of  rain 
for  moat  of  India.  Along  vitb  abandsnce  of  rain  we  have,  In  most  parta,  aTertlcalor 
neatly  vertical  snn. 

(Ill)  The  dry  African  Gllmste  ia  found  Bp«clally  an  the  Plataana  of  Inn  and  Anida. 
In  fact,  much  of  Aiabia  may  tie  loohed  npon  as  a  continuation  of  the  Bahaia. 

(iv)  The  Hortiuni  BiclDn  slopes  away  [rom  the  sun,  lies  open  to  the  cold  north  winds 

A  long  "inter  Is  followed  by  a  short,  but  very  hot,  snmmcr,  In  «hieh  tie  cropa  ripen 
with  great  rapidity— as,  in  the  higher latitndeB,  the  ann  la  above  tfte  hoclion  for  twenty 
fo  honra  ont  of  ths  twenty-foor. 
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29.,  The  Vegetation  of  Asia. — The  flora  of  Asia  is  as  various  as  its 
climates,  and  the  contrasts  are  nearly  as  great.  From  the  dwarf- 
willows,  two  or  three  inches  high,  of  the  Tundra  region,  to  the 
gigantic  banyan,  under  whose  branches  thousands  of  people  can 
find  shelter,  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  plants  and  trees  are  found 
in  Asia.  As  in  the  case  of  the  climate,  we  may  distinguish  four 
zones  of  Vegetation:  (i)  the  High-Eastern;  (ii)  that  of  the  South 
and  Soath-East ;  (iii)  that  of  Western  Asia ;  and  (iv)  the  Northern 
Zone. 

(i)  On  the  high  plateaus  and  steppes,  those  bashes  prosper  which  have  hardly  any 
leaves— like  the  juniper.  During  the  spring,  even  the  dry  deserts  are  covered  with  a 
rich  cari)et  of  nutritious  grass.  If  we  cross  the  plateau,  and  descend  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  we  find  a  very  rich  flora — ^walnuts,  lime-trees,  maples;  and,  in  the  virgin 
prairies  of  the  Amoor,  man  and  horse  are  easily  concealed  in  the  gigantic  grasses. 
Further  south,  in  the  Chinese  lowlands,  rice  and  cotton  are  grown. 

(ii)  In  the  South  and  South-East,  the  richest  flora  is  seen.  This  extends  over  India, 
the  peninsula  of  Further  India,  and  the  archipelagoes.  The  southern  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas,  bathed  in  the  drenching  rains  of  the  monsoons,  are  clothed  with  forests 
up  to  the  height  of  13,000  feet — pine,  Scotch  fir,  yew-trees,  the  deodar  (or  Indian 
cedar),  and  an  immense  variety  of  rhododendrons,  some  of  them  90  feet  high.  In 
the  lowlands,  all  kinds  of  tropical  plants  thrive— sugar-cane,  cotton,  opium,  indigo  ; 
and  along  the  coast,  the  cocoa-nut  palm  and  the  banyan.  Ferns  reach  the  size  of 
large  trees.  In  the  forests,  red-cotton  trees,  india-rubber,  and  bamboos  grow  with 
immense  luxuriance.  Rice  is  the  chief  food-plant  of  Southern  Asia ;  and  millions 
upon  millions  in  India  and  China  eat  nothing  else.  In  Borneo  and  other  islands 
of  the  archipelago,  the  sago-palm,  the  bread-tree,  and  the  tamarind  grow  largely 
and  bountifully.  All  kinds  of  spices,  too— nutmegs,  cloves,  ginger,  cinnamon— grow 
in  the  hot  and  moist  atmosphere  of  the  islands.  In  fact,  the  archipelago  is  the 
special  region  of  spices,  as  it  is  also  of  vegetable  poisons. 

(iii)  In  Western  Asia  the  flora  is  like  that  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  birch  is 
characteristic  of  the  forests  ;  and  the  vine,  plum,  cherry,  apricot,  and  pear,  belong 
originally  to  this  region.    Laurels,  olive-trees,  myrtles,  are  also  found  here. 

(iv)  The  Tundra— a  region  of  swamps— where  the  ground  is  frozen  to  a  great  depth, 
produces  dwarf  willows,  dwarf  birches,  lichens  and  mosses.  Further  south,  however, 
we  find  the  larch,  poplar,  birch,  pine,  and  other  European  trees.  Com  grows  well  in 
most  parts  of  Siberia ;  and  barley  ripens  even  as  far  north  as  Yakutsk.  In  the  spring 
the  meadows  of  Siberia  are  dazzlingly  bright  with  peonies,  gentians,  asters,  and  other 
strongly  coloured  flowers. 

30.  Asia  the  Home  of  Useful  Plants. — It  is  to  Asia  that  Europe  is 
indebted  for  most  of  her  useful  plants.    To  her  we  owe  most  of  our 


gmina  ;  moat  of  our  titchen-regetablM  ;  and  the  beat  of  our  frutts. 
SeTeral  of  our  most  valuiible  forest-trees  come  from  Asia,  ^B 
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31.  Tbe  Animals  □[  Asia. — Asia  is  riob  in  al!  kinds  and  Tarieties  of 
animals.  It  is  richer  in  mammals  than  any  other  continent ;  and  it 
13  especially  rich  in  caroivocoua  animals.  The  fur-bearing  animals ; 
the  ox-tribe,  which  ia  very  characteriBtie  of  Asia  ;  the  most  colossal, 
powerfnl,  and  savBge  wild  beasts  ;  birds  of  many  kinds ;  reptiles  of 
the  moat  deadly  character — all  of  theae  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
Asia.     The  tiger  is  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the  Asiatic  beasts  of  prey. 


(U)  Slbci-is  ia  the  tma  hihltat  of  fni-bBuIng  Bnlmals ;  ench  is  the  teai  [black  u 
well  u  nhlta),  wolf,  foi,  ubie,  ermine,  marten,  ott«r,  Iteaver,  ate.  The  lun,  wQd 
bear.  Btag,  reindeer,  and  elk,  are  alao  toand  In  Siberia. 

(iii)  The  Centnl  Plalesn  hu  &  &□□&  of  ita  own.  Amor^  otlien  ara  Hie  vfld 
aneestors  or  our  own  domentie  aniiosJB — tbe  wild  horse,  wild  donkej,  and  wild  cameL 


tabls-l 


nd.    Tbe  tiger 


a  fur  north  aa  Lake  i 
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(t»>  The  tropical  bans  of  Asia  is  Yerj-  rich— richer  than  that  of  AMca.  It  Is 
tgpecially  rich  in  camivora,  which  Bnd  readjr  ittage  in  th«  thick  Jimgles  and  the 
denge  foreBls—Uons  o[  the  m&nslegs  order,  tigers,  hyenas,  and  Jackals.  Then  we 
have  the  Indian  elephunt,  the  Sumslna  rhiDOcen>B,  and  the  badhlo ;  many  vartetlas 
of  deer,  monkeys,  and  long-armed  apes,  among  which  is  tbe  omng-onCang, 
BUll  mote  rich  ia  the  faona  of  tbe  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula.  The  teptilea  Inclnde 
the  python  (eametimes  30  feet  long,  which  kills,  not  by  poison,  bnt  by  com- 
pression), lUd  the  deadly  cobrs,  or  hooded  snake  ;  while  In  tbe  south  of  the  coatlDent 
the  crocodile  Is  aolveraally  distributed. 


(v)  Asia  is  leiy  rich  in  loDg-birds  ;  ai 
varied  plumage,  ^e  parrols  of  IndiA  are 
Is  a  native  of  India  ;  the  golden  pheaaani 
fivm  Malays  and  New  Oninea-  Thebiidso 
only  by  those  of  tropical  America. 


id  Eastern  A 


D  UMs  < 


brilliai 


le  for  their  beauty.  The  peacock 
■am  China;  the  bird  of  pandlss 
e  snrpaaaed  in  beauty  and  varle^ 


i 
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32.  Asia  the  Home  of  Domestic  Animals. — Europe  is  also  indebted 
to  Asia  for  all  her  domestic  animals,  and  for  all  her  domestic  poultry 
except  the  turkey.  Asia's  own  domestic  animals — used  as  beasts  of 
burden — are  the  camel,  elephant,  zebu,  horse,  and  reindeer. 

(i)  The  turiLey  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  was  introduced  into  Europe  in 
the  16th  century. 

(ii)  The  camel  is  the  "  ship  of  the  desert "  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
furthest  eastern  edge  of  the  Gobi. 

(iii)  The  elephant  is  employed  both  to  carry  and  to  draw  in  all  parts  of  India. 

(iv)  The  zelm  (one-humped  ox)  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  as  well  as  for  draught 
in  the  plough  or  in  wagons- 

(y)  The  hone  is  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  Arabiai  and  in  the  hot  and  dry 
countries  of  Western  Asia. 

(vi)  The  reindeer  is  used  for  the  saddle  as  well  as  for  draught  in  Siberia. 

33.  Population  and  Fopulousness. — Asia  gives  birth  to  more  than 
one-half  of  the  human  race.  Her  population  is  estimated  at  840 
millions.  The  most  densely  peopled  part  of  the  continent  is  in  the 
east — in  Japan  and  China ;  the  most  thinly  peopled  in  the  north. 
In  fact,  a  rain-map  of  Asia  would  serve  also  as  a  population-map  ; 
where  the  rainfall  is  greatest,  the  population  is  densest. 

(i)  The  average  population  for  the  whole  of  Asia  is  49  per  square  mile. 

(ii)  The  densest  parts  of  Japan  and  China  reach  560  per  square  mile  (Belgium 
— on  the  opposite  side  of  Eurasia— has  535). 

(iii)  One-tenth  of  the  whole  continent  is  totally  uninhabited. 

(iv)  In  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  more  than  half  of  mankind  are  packed  within  a 
space  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  dry  land  on  the  globe. 

34.  Peoples. — The  inhabitants  of  Asia  belong  mostly  to  two  great 
races — ^the  Caucasian  (or  Fair  type)  and  the  Moni^olian  (or  Yellow 
type).  The  latter  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  ;  for  they  embrace 
about  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  population.  The  Caucasians  number 
only  one-tenth.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  minor  races,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  Malay. 

(i)  The  MoagoUaaa  have  a  yellow  skin,  broad  flat  face,  high  cheek-bones,  black 

eyes,  long  lanky  black  hair,  flat  noses,  no  beard,  and  oblique*  deep-sunk  eyes.    The 

best-looking   specimens   are  found  in  Japan.     This  race  speaks  a  monosyllabic 

language. 

T 
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35,  BellKlons.  —  Asia  is  the  cradle  of  the  four  cbief  religions  of 
the  world — the  Jewlsli,  Christian,  BndiUiiEt,  and  UahmnetajL  Aboub 
580  miUiotka — nearly  one-third  of  mankind — are  Euddhiats  ;  nearly 
190  millions  profess  Bruhraanism ;  the  Mahometans  number  HI} 
millions  ;  imd  the  Chriatinns,  20  millions.  The  nomadic  tribes  of 
Siberia  and  Central  Asia  are  give: 


laboniet,  an  Arab,  wlio  lived  S70-fi32.    Tbe 

.^t  be  i!acrmce<l  ta  snd  propitiated, 
(v)  Then  an  >ome  an-wmunm,  caUed  ruH«,  io  lodU. 

36.  The  InSiutilBS  of  Asia.— In  the  far  North,  we  find  IiimtMa  and 

llEhen.     In  the  central  part  a  nomadic  pastoral  life  preTails.    The 

settled  and  sedentary  occupation!!  are  found  on  the  outside  edge  of 

jMk  the  plateaus  in  the  Eaat,  South,  and  West.    Taking  Asia  as  a  whole, 

^K  the  chief  industry  in  it,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  agileiiniiTe. 

^B  OraitiiE  is   the   industry  of  the   steppes   and   plateaus  of   the   in- 

V  terior,   which   supplies    European   markets   with   hides,   wool,   and 

B  tallow.     Further  north,  hontlns  is  the  industry  ;  and  the  Siberian 

■  peasants  as  well  as  the  nomad  hunters  export  every  year  large  quan- 

M  titles  of  rich  fura.     The  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  in  steam- 

^m  mills   is  now  common  in  India.     Decorative  arts,  such  as  carving, 

^m  inlaying,  emhroidering,  etc.,  have  come  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection 

^m  in  India,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor  ;  and  these  countries 

H  send  us  silk,  jewelleiy,  carvings,  carpets,  silver  and  gold  work, 

^L^  specimens  of  cutlery,  and  articles  of  furniture,  many  of  which  &i 
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surpass  in  taste  and  beauty  anything  that  can  be  produced    in 
Europe. 

(i)  Rice,  millet,  wheat,  and  other  grains  are  grown  in  the  fields  of  China,  Indo- 
china, and  Japan;  while  in  Southern  and  Western  Siberia  excellent  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  rye  are  raised. 

(ii)  In  India  and  Asia  Minor  much  cotton  is  produced. 

(iii)  Tea-growing  forms  the  chief  industry  of  Southern  China  and  Assam ;  and  it 
is  also  grown  in  India  and  Ceylon. 

(iv)  Coffee  is  produced  in  Arabia,  India,  Ceylon,  Java,  and  other  x>arts  of  the  south. 

(v)  The  sugar-cane  is  ccdtivated  largely  in  the  south  and  south-east. 

(vi)  The  silkworm  culture  is  widely  spread  in  China,  Japan,  India,  Turkestan, 
Persia,  and  Asia  Minor. 

(vii)  Spices  are  largely  grown  in  the  Great  Archipelago. 

(viii)  Indigo,  jute,  dyes ;  opium,  quinine,  are  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  south- 
east and  south. 

37.  The  Commerce  of  Asia. — The  trade  between  the  different  parts 
of  Asia  is  the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  dates  back  many  thousands  of 
years.  It  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  camels  and  on  horseback. 
But,  since  the  opening  up  of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  navigation,  an  immense  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
the  west  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  has  come  into  existence. 
There  is  also  a  very  large  overland  trade  with  Russia.  All  the  large 
ports  in  the  south  and  south-east  of  Asia  are  in  steam  communicar 
tion  with  Europe  and  the  United  States  by  means  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

38.  Land-ways  and  Water-ways. — The  land- ways  of  Asia  are  chiefly 
footpaths  or  tracks ;  and  only  in  India  are  there  good  macadamised 
roads,  made  by  British  engineers.  In  Siberia  there  is  a  well-known 
track — running  east  and  west — from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other  ;  but  the  traveller  who  tries  to  go  from  north  to  south  is  stopped 
or  hindered  by  plateaus  and  mountains  clothed  with  impenetrable 
forests,  cut  into  by  deep  gorges  and  gullies,  and  by  pathless  deserts. 
In  India  there  are  now  about  20,000  miles  of  railway ;  in  1853  there 
were  only  twenty.  The  Chinese  have  made  up  their  minds  to  intro- 
duce railways  ;  and  this  will  open  up  much  of  their  densely  peopled 
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country.  The  Russians  are  busy  laying  down  railways  in  Siberia 
aod  also  in  the  interior.  The  water-ways  of  China  form  the  chief 
arteries  of  commit nication  ;  and  the  deep  and  broad  streams — con- 
nected by  canttla — give  roads  for  traffic  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
country.  In  the  northern  lowland,  the  fktnesa  of  the  plain  and  the 
bifurcations  of  tributaries  supply  a  water-way  east  and  west ;  and 
thus  a  great  line  of  water  communication  crosses  Siberia  and  joins 
the  Amoor,  which  ia  cayigable  for  more  than  2000  miles. 

TelegmpliH  connect  the  ea^  and  the  west,  both  in  the  northern 
and  the  southern  parts  of  the  continent. 

([)  la  winter,  the  Siberian  rivers  Ere  uaed  as  sleilge  roads. 

(Li)  St.  PaWnlPBrg  can  telEgniph  to  T\iMviaUck,  on  the  Sea  ot  Japan.  By  the  wire 
Hhich  crosses  TnrliBstmi  nnd  MoDgoIia,  It  can  nlso  Btnd  luessaEea  to  Pekln  ind 
BlmoBliai,  London  is  connected  witii  tba  targe  towua  of  India,  w)tt  Singapore.  Hong- 
Kong,  and  KBg«5&lii  in  Japan.    OdcasB  can  telegrapli  to  Bombi 
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INDIA. 

1.  Introductory. — India,  or  Hindustan,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able countries  in  the  world.  It  possesses  one  of  the  oldest  civilisa- 
tions, and  one  of  the  oldest  literatures ;  social  traditions  of  caste 
and  manners  which  have  existed  for  many  thousand  years ;  the 
most  beautiful  architecture,  the  finest  decorative  work  side  by 
side  with  inferior  art  in  painting  and  music  ;  one  of  the  most  crowded 
populations  in  its  fertile  plains, — with  the  most  striking  contrasts 
between  boundless  wealth  and  poverty  even  to  starvation.  It  has 
been  for  ages  the  object  of  envy  and  the  prey  of  different  conquerors  ; 
until,  at  length,  it  reposes  in  peace  and  comparative  prosperity  under 
the  rule  of  Queen  Victoria,  Empress  op  India.  The  Empire  of 
India  is  composed  of  twelve  provinces  under  direct  British  rule,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feudatory  states,  which  acknowledge  the 
overlordship  of  the  British  crown.  Considered  from  many  points  of 
view,  India  is  rather  a  continent  than  a  country. 

(i)  The  name  Hindiutaii  is  properly  limited  to  the  valleys  of  the  Jumna  and  the 
Upper  Ganges.    India  is  properly  the  country  of  the  Indus. 

Hindustan =5tan  or  country  of  the 'Hindus;  as  Afffhanistan  issCountry  of  the  A^hans,  $ni 
BeluchistansCountry  of  the  Beluchis. 

(ii)  The  Indian  title  of  the  Queen  is  EaiMr-1-Hind. 

2.  BoundarleB. — India  is  bounded — 

1.  H.    by   the    mighty   buttress— " the  double    wall" — of  the   Himalaya— the 

grandest  range  in  the  world. 

2.  E.  by  Bnrmali  and  the  Bay  of  BengaL 

3.  B.  by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  over  which  the  bold  headland  of 

Gape  Comorin  looks  out. 

4.  W.  by  the   mountainous   lands   of  Atghanirtan   and    Belncbiitan,   with  the 

Arabian  Sea. 

(i)  "  The  Himalayas  nowhere  yield  a  passage  for  a  modem  army." 
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3.  Extent. — Liitish  IcdiH  fills  the 
miles— or  more  than  twenty*five  t 
Wales.  Of  this  area  more  than 
B  million  square  milea  is  ruled 
directly  by  Great  Britain  ;  more 
than  half  a  million  is  under 
native  ralera— who  pay  fribute 
to  and  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Empress  of  India.  The  shape 
of  India  is  that  of  agreat  triangle 
— the  Himalayan  Range  forming 
the  base,  and  Cape  Comorin  the 


^a  of  1,574,450  at 
-eni  of  England 


hs  grenteat  bfeaflth  ar 


4.  Coast  Lins.^India  baa  a  comparatirely  short  coast  line  of  3600 
miles,  which  gives  one  mile  of  coast  to  each  416  square  miles  of  uea. 
The  coast  line  is,  on  the  whole,  regular  and  undeveloped ;  has  few 
good  harbours  ;  and,  in  many  parts,  the  heavy  and  constant  surf 
makes  it  difficult  of  approach.  The  best-known  parts  are  the  OrlEsa, 
the  Oolaonda,  the  Coromandel,  the  Sonkaji,  and  the  Halabar  Coasts. 


(L)  The  c 


:ireat  Brilatn  givea  1  mile  to  about  35  aqture  ml)eu  i 

Ht  lies  between  tho  Hooghlranii  tha  Godavery. 
bB  GDd&TBry  and  tlie  Ena1iii&.    Tlie  CdtuduuIbI  Cou' 


le  bodies 


"A 


:.    East  at  the  Runn  is  the  OiiU  tt  Ounbay; 
Ceylnn  snd  the  milnlmil,  and  la  aepsnted  from  Falk'i  Stntt  b;  Adam's  Bridge. 

5.  Island*. — The  Islands  belonging  to  India  are  ;-— Oeylon ;    the 
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Laccadives,  and  the  Maldives  on  the  west  coast  of  British  India ;  and 
the  Andamans  and  Nicobars,  on  the  west  coast  of  Further  India. 

(i)  Ceylon  is  described  on  p.  260. 

(ii)  The  Laccadlvei  are  a  group  of  islands  of  coral  formation,  among  which  are  20 
atolls,  and  many  islets  and  reefs,  mostly  barren,  or  producing  only  cocoa-nuts.  The 
Maldives  x/t  **  Thousand  Isles  "  form  a  chain  of  coral  islets,  with  17  atolls,  each  enclosing 
a  deep  lagoon  fringed  with  reefs  richly  clothed  with  the  cocoa-nut  palm.  The  group 
is  governed  by  a  Sultan,  who  pays  tribute  to  the  Government  of  Ceylon. 

(iii)  The  Andamam  are  a  group  of  volcanic  islands,  surrounded  by  dangerous  coral 
reefs.  The  harbour  of  Port  Blair,  in  South  Andaman,  is  the  chief  penal  settlement  for 
India.  The  Nicoban,  to  the  south-east  of  the  Andamans,  are  a  group  of  lovely  islands 
with  a  very  rich  flora,  but  poor  fauna. 

6.  The  Build  of  India. — Four  highland  systems,  one  vast  plain,  and 
one  vast  plateau  make  up  the  relief  of  India.  The  highland  systems 
are  those  of  the  Himalayas,  the  Vindhyas,  the  West  and  East  Ghats ; 
the  plain  is  the  plain  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges  Valleys — called  the 
Indo-Oangetic  Plain ;  and  the  plateau  is  the  Plateau  of  the  Deccan. 

(i)  The  Himalayas  have  been  already  described  on  page  227. 

(ii)  The  Vlndhya  Baage  forms  the  northern  scarp  of  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan.  Its 
southern  slope,  which  faces  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  is  very  steep  and  looks  like 
the  weather-beaten  coast  of  an  ancient  sea.  The  Satpnra  Baage,  on  the  south  of  the 
valley,  runs  parallel  with  it. 

(iii)  The  Weatem  Ghats  run  along  the  Malabar  coast  of  India.  The  plain  between 
them  and  the  sea  is  only  about  80  to  40  miles  wide.  From  this  plain  they  rise  like 
an  immense  wall  facing  the  ocean  ;  but  their  eastern  slope  is  very  gradual  towards  the 
central  table-land.  In  many  parts  they  rise  in  magnificent  precipices  and  headlands 
out  of  the  ocean,  and  look  like  colossal  "  landing  stairs  "  from  the  sea.  The  mean 
height  is  about  3500  feet ;  and  the  culminating  point  is  ICahabaleihwar  Peak  (4800  ft.). 
They  end  in  the  NUglierriea  or  "Blue  Mountains,"  the  highest  peak  in  which  is 
Dodabetta  (8700  ft.).  Then  comes  a  broad  gap  or  depression  called  the  Pal  Oliat, 
which  seems  to  have  been  an  old  sea-channel ;  and  lastly  comes  another  set  of 
mountains,  Cardarnvm  or  the  Awamalah  Hoimtaliui,  which  are  the  culminating  height  of 
India  Proper.    Anamadi  (8800  ft.)  is  the  highest  point. 

(iv)  The  Eaatent  Ohata  likewise  run  parallel  with  the  coast.  But  they  have  a  much 
lower  mean  elevation,  are  further  from  the  coast,  and  are  broken  into  fragments  by 
broad  valleys  and  river  gorges.  They  form  the  eastern  scarp  of  the  Deccan.  They 
are  highest  in  the  north. 

7.  Plains. — The  great  Indo-Gangetic  Plain  or  Plain  of  Northern 
India,  stretches  from  the  Khasia  Hills  to  the  Suliman  Mountains,  and 
lies  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Deccan.     It  is  triangular  in 


abape,  and  hus  a  totitl  lengtli  of  1500  ciilea — the  distaDce  from  Paria  to 
Moscow.  It  ia  the  moat  densely  peopled  part  of  the  whole  country. 
Its  eastern  slope  19  drained  bv  the  Ganges ;  its  western  by  the  Indus. 

then  liu  a  d«p  depTsulan,  at  the  foot  ol  tho  Himalafia,  called  the  TanI,  irlth 
ragBtntion,  foYpr-broedinE  air,  ind  freqoenl^d  by  all  kinds  nf  wild  l«Mt». 

tit)  The  PUta  lit  Ui.IiulMOonUinB  lie  fertile  Rujili  (i.r  "  Flve-Rlver  Und"J 
arut  ladlu  DHVt(or  "Tbor").  aod  Oic  boUdc  desert  islled  the  Bon  of  Oatd. 

(iil}AboutISOmmiDDaofi)eapleuefedDntheBetwDp1a)D>.  Two  bKrvnta,  In 
provinces  tbnio,  are  reaiied  each  year. 

(ii)'nieIu(OHnnal>,at  tbafoot  of  the  Eaiteni  Qhata,  li  much -wider  and 
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8.  Table-londa.^Iu  addition  to  the  great  Deccan  FUteau,  India  haa 
the  Tabltt-Iand  of  Malva,  -which  is  supported  between  the  AravuUi 
Hills  and  the  Vindhjas. 

(1)  The  itKoui  la  a  trlADEular  iilateou  BliJi  an  avetn^e  Ejevatioa  of  from  2D(X)  la 
aOOO  feet     11  has  a  geutle  alopa  towa- 
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9.  BlTers. — India  posae&aeB,  in  ptoport  on  to  ha  size  a  greater 
number  of  streams  that  flow  into  the  aea  thin  any  oibti  country  id 
Asia.  Its  rivera  fall  easily  into  two  ajatems  wh  ch  require  to  be 
separately  studied.  These  are:— the  r  ver  ajstem  of  the  arut 
XorUtem  Plain;  and  the  river-systems  of  the  SonthBrn  Platean.    To 
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the  former,  belong  the  Indus,  the  Qanges,  and  the  Bralunapootra,  which 
carry  the  rain-fall,  not  only  of  the  southern,  but  also  of  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Himalaya  to  the  sea.  To  the  latter,  the  Nerbudda,  the 
Taptee  on  the  western  slope  ;  the  Mahanuddy,  Godavery,  Krislina,  and 
Cauvery,  on  the  eastern  slope. 

(i)  The  Indoi  (1800  miles)  rises  behind  the  Himalayan  Ranges,  on  the  table-land  of 
Thibet  itself,  and  breaks  its  way  through  the  whole  Himalayan  system.  It  receives 
on  its  left  bank,  from  the  western  Himalayas,  the  waters  of  the  Jhelvm,  Cb»nab,  Bavee, 
and  Batled  ;  and  these  four  great  rivers,  with  the  Indus  itself,  make  up  the  PviUab  or 
**  Five  Rivers."  On  its  right  bank  it  receives  the  southern  drainage  of  the  Hindoo- 
Eoosh  by  the  river  Cabal,  at  Attock,  which  is  900  miles  from  the  sea.  In  its  lower 
course,  the  Indus  receives  no  affluents  at  all.  Throughout  its  course,  it  flows  by  no 
important  towns ;  all  the  large  towns  in  its  basin  lie  in  or  near  the  Chenab  and  its 
other  tributaries.    This  arises  from  the  shifting  character  of  its  banks. 

(ii)  The  Gaiigei,  or  the  "  Holy  Ganga "  (1500  miles),  is  the  great  river  of  India. 
Although  shorter  than  the  Indus,  it  has  a  larger  area  of  drainage ;  and  its  basin  is 
immensely  more  fertile.  It  flows  out  of  a  low  arch  in  a  glacier  called  the  "  Cow's 
Mouth,"  on  the  southern  face  of  the  Himalayas,  at  the  height  of  13,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  enters  the  Great  Plain  at  Hardwar ;  and  here  it  is  only  1000  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Five-ninths  of  its  water  is  drawn  off  to  a  canal  of  navigation  and 
irrigation— the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world — which,  after  a  course  of  800  miles, 
again  joins  the  Ganges  at  Cawnpore.  Its  chief  tributary,  the  Junna,  joins  it  at  Allalia- 
bad  (  =  "  The  Abode  of  Allah  ").  The  Goomtee,  with  several  other  large  affluents,  falls  into 
it  from  the  Himalayas.  It  joins,  in  its  lower  course,  tho  Brahmapootra ;  and  the  two 
together  form  an  immense  delta,  called  the  Bimderbiuuls,  nearly  as  large  as  Ireland,  on 
the  outer  edge  of  which  new  land  is  constantly  building  itself  out.  The  Ganges  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Ghaadenugore.  The  branch  on  which  Calcutta  stands, 
and  which  the  Hindoos  regard  with  even  more  reverence  than  the  Holy  Ganges  itself, 
is  called  the  Eoogbly.  While  the  Indus,  owing  to  the  shifting  of  its  course,  has  no 
important  town  on  its  banks,  the  Ganges  has  a  very  large  number  of  large  towns,  and 
a  countless  number  of  villages  on  its  tributaries  large  and  small.  The  "  Bore  "  is  a 
tidal  wave  five  to  ten  feet  high,  which  rushes  up  the  Hooghly  with  a  great  roar  at  the 
rate  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour. 

(a)  "  The  nayigation  of  the  Lower  Ganges  and  iU  branches  is  a  wondexfhl  spectacle.  Ereiy  trader  and 
landowner  keeps  many  vessels ;  every  peasant  has  his  boat,  as  an  English  fanner  his  gig ;  and 
every  labourer  his  canoe.  The  riyer<xaft  are  to  be  connted  by  hundreds  of  thonsands.  At 
several  points  the  vessels  anchor  fur  months  at  a  time  and  form  floating  cities  and  marts,  where 
a  great  deal  of  business  of  all  kinds  is  done." 

{b)  '*  The  work  done  by  the  Ganges,  as  the  water-carrier  and  fertiliser  of  the  densely  peopled  provinces 
of  Northern  India  flrom  its  source  to  its  mouth,  entitles  it  to  rank  as  the  foremost  river  on  the 
s  arface  of  the  globe.  It  has  three  distinct  stages  in  its  life.  In  its  first  stage  it  dashes  down  th  e 
mountain-sides  of  the  Himalaya,  cuts  out  deep  gullies  in  the  solid  rock,  and  ploughs  up  gleni 
and  ravines  on  its  resistless  way.  In  the  second  stage  it  makes  its  way  peaceably  through  the 
plain,  receives  the  mud  and  drainage  of  Northern  India,  and  rolls  on  with  an  ever-increasing 
volume  of  water  and  silt  Its  bed  is  raised  by  its  own  silt ;  and  in  its  third  stage,  it  splits 
out  into  channels  like  a  Jet  of  water  suddenly  obstructed  by  the  finger.  Each  of  the  channels 
thus  formed  throws  out  in  turn  its  own  channels  to  right  and  left." 
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(Iv)  Th<  l(nta4A*(S0a  milis}  riiei  in  the  lilghlntidii  ol  Ihc  Decctin,  nod  9o«i  between 
the  Tindhru  mud  the  Sitpons,  »c«t<iaKl  Into  the  AnhioD  See.  It  Is  too  npid  far 
nmTvgetlon.  Vhsn  it  enters  ite  middle  couise,  it  pusses  thruugh  the  "  Oorge  of  tlie 
Iterhle  Boclu."  The  stmm  of  cicu  green-hluB  waltra  windo  between  two  glittsrinE 
nil!  of  inaw-whUe  nurhle  csrv«d  Into  pillsre  ind  fsntsstlc  shapes  by  the  hand  or 
nitun,  here  snd  there  broken  Dod  contrnBted  b;  s  mass  oI  bUck  lolcsinic  rocli,  vlilch 
Intcnaifica  the  dviUog  wliitAoess  of  the  marble  nails.  Blue  aky,  bine  wsten,  black 
bualt,  white  marble—togetbec  nmke  up  s  most  lovely  unrl  stciking  pictoie.  Ou  the 
ledges  of  the  bare  roek  countlesa  swiime  of  bees  hsve  bailt  their  hives  ;  ud  hare  inl 
tlieM  the  clin^sre  crowned  with  temples  wrooebt  with  the  moBtdellota  art.  South  of 
the  Bitpurs  flows  the  TspUa  pflrsllel  with  the  Nerhndda,  but  with  only  half  Its  length. 
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-geat  riiei  In  the  Decceo.  It  rlaea  on  the  tut 
whole  Deccsn,  end  draina  e  buin  aa  large  aa 
I.  It  ftntera  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  h  mighty 
delta.  In  its  basin  a  network  of  canala  amounting  to  fiOO  mllea  haaheen  constTQeted, 
both  for  nHvlgktlon  and  for  irrigation,  by  British  engiceera.  The  Eriiliu  (800  mI1«a) 
also  rises  in  the  Western  Qhats,  and  crosses  the  whole  penlnanla.  It  lUla  Into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  by  a  delta,  not  far  from  the  Godavery ;  and  the  overflow  of  both 
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,  mUes  brgad.    The  rapidity  of  the  Eriahna  makes  It  uaeleaa  for  naytgation. 
(vii)  The  Ohtitt  alaa  rises  in  the  Western  Ghats  (in  the  Coorg  Territory),  orosae 
le  plateau  of  Uysore,  and  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  a  huge  delta.    It  eaten  th 
ABt-plaln  b;  two  magnlBcent  fills,  one  of  which  is  160  feet  higli. 
(Tiii)  The  deltas  of  these  three  rivers  are  ''tracts  o 


important. 


10.  Lakas. — The  Lakes  of  India  are  neither  large 
There  are  no  great  lakes  or  fresh- water  seas  such  as  are  seen  in  Africa 
or  in  North  America.  The  latest  lakes  are  either  l^oons  or  expan- 
aions  of  a  river-course.    The  chief  lagoous  on  the  east  coast  are  those 
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of  Chilka  and  Falicut :  CocUn  is  on  the  west  coast.  The  lakes  formed 
by  rivers  are  Colair,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Krishna  and  the 
Godavery  ;  and  Wular  on  the  Jhelum,  in  the  Vale  of  Cashmere. 

(i)  The  OoeUa  Lafoim  or  "  Back  Waters  "  affords  a  long  line  of  inland  navigation ; 
and  most  of  the  local  trade  between  Cochin  and  Travancore  is  carried  on  in  this  calm 
natural  canal. 

(ii)  The  Colair  is  more  a  marsh  than  a  lake ;  but  in  the  rainy  season  it  becomes  a 
sheet  of  water  about  100  square  miles  in  extent. 

(iii)  The  Deccan  Plateau,  thousands  of  years  ago,  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  set 
of  lake- valleys  or  lacustrine  basins.  The  peasants  of  the  Deccan  and  the  Goromandel 
Coast  have  restored  35,000  of  these  lakes  (so  that  some  parts  of  India  look  like  the 
Finnish  Table-land),  and  use  them  as  reservoirs  for  irrigation  purposes. 

11.  Climate. — Four  conditions  must  be  carefully  kept  in  view  in 

forming  an  estimate  of  the  climate  of  any  part  of  India :  the  latitude ; 

the  altitude  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Deccan  Plateau) ;  the  nearness  to  a 

desert — the  Desert  of  Thar  in  the  west ;   the  nearness  to  the  sea. 

This  last  condition  takes  account  of  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 

winds.     In  a  region  which  stretches  across  nearly  30°  of  latitude — 

from  Ceylon  to  the  high  summits  of  the  Himalayas — ^we  should 

expect  to  find  all  kinds  of  climate — from  the  air  of  a  "  furnace-blast " 

to  the  intense  cold  of  the  high  plateaus.     And  we  do  find  them. 

These  climates  may  be  considered  going  from  north  to  south,  from 

east  to  west,  and  from  the  table-lands  to  the  low  country. 

(i)  The  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  have  a  cool  and  refreshing  air.  At  Agra,  on  the 
Jumna,  which  receives  hot  winds  from  the  Thar,  the  average  summer  temperature  is 
94"  in  the  shade.  At  TJtakamimd,  in  the  Nilgherries,  the  height  of  the  situation  and 
the  sea-breezes  keep  the  summer  temperature  down  to  60".  The  provinces  south  of  the 
Satpura  range  are  generally  cooler  than  the  Indus  and  Ganges  basins,  because  of  their 
greater  elevation. 

(ii)  The  east  coast  is  hotter  than  the  west. 

(iii)  The  high  interior  of  Ceylon  possesses  a  cool  and  refreshing  atmosphere.  In  the 
hot  season,  especially  from  March  to  May,  the  heat  on  the  Deccan  is  greater  than  on 
the  coast ;  but,  as  it  is  much  drier,  it  is  much  less  oppressive. 

(iv)  The  rainfall  in  parts  of  India  is  larger  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  earth's 
surface.  The  rainfall  which  comes  with  the  south-west  monsoon  is  something 
enormous.  On  the  Malabar  coast  as  much  as  480  inches  a  year  has  been  known  ;  in 
the  caldron-like  valley  of  Assam  more  than  600  inches. 

(v)  Up  and  down  the  great  Indo-Gangetic  valley,  at  different  seasons,  sweep  the 
monsoons,  at  right  angles  to  their  usual  course.  Thus  moisture  brought  from  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  may  &U  as  ndn  on  the  Western  Himalayas. 
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12.  The  Seanona  of  India.— There  is  no  winter  in  India  ;  there  a; 
three  sensons  ;  and  Ihese  are  the  seasons  of  hsat,  Tain,  imd  cold.  The 
hot  season  lasts  from  the  time  the  sun  crosses  the  Ei^uatnr  till  the 
period  when  he  13  yertical  over  the  Tropio  of  Cancer — that  is,  from 
Miiroh  to  June  ;  the  wet  season,  from  June  to  October  ;  and  the  cool 
or  "  cold  "  season,  from  October  to  March. 
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13.  VBgBtatloii. — Most  of  India  lies  within  the  tropics  ;  but,  with 
many  different  climates,  it  has  also  many  different  floras.  The  drip- 
ping hills  of  Assam  and  the  steaming  swamps  of  the  Terai  give  the 
most  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation  ;  the  dry  lands  of  the  Scinde  pro- 
duce a  flora  lite  that  of  Arabia ;  the  elevated  lands  grow  the  trees 
and  grains  of  the  Temperate  Zone.  If  we  look  at  the  Indian  flora 
from  the  point  of  view  of  altitude,  we  shall  find — from  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas  to  the  snow-line — the  whole  gamut  of  vegetable  life,  from 
tropical,  through  sub-tropical  plants,  up  to  the  lichens  and  mosses  of 
arctic  climates.  The  forests  on  the  mountain  slopes  yield  teak  and 
lal — the  most  valuable  of  timbers.  They  were  at  one  time  recklessly 
burned  by  wandering  tribes  ;  but  they  are  now  increasing  everywhere 
under  the  care  of  the  "Indian  Forest  Department."  The  various 
palffii,  which  supply  food,  drink,  clothing,  furniture,  and  building 
materials  to  the  natives,  grow  mostly  on  the  low  lands  of  the  coast. 
The  useful  bamboo  is  found  everywhere  in  the  jungle. 


(L)  Some  Ecograplicrs  give  four  dlviaiona  tor  tbo  flora  ot  India:  (n)  tho  HimsiByim 
Slopes  :  (b)  tbe  almoat  rainleai  Bssln  of  the  Indus  :  (c)  the  drenched  Aaum  ;  (d)  the 
Deccfln  PeDlnaula,  which  ia  the  part  of  India  with  the  BmineBt  eitremes. 


^ 
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(iii)  In  the  hotter  parts  of  India,  pepper,  cinnamon,  gnm-trees,  cotton,  indigo,  sngar, 
are  largely  grown. 

(iv)  The  flora  of  the  Ehasia  Hills,  in  Assam,  is  the  richest  in  India — perhaps  in  the 
whole  of  Asia ;  and  it  includes  no  fewer  than  250  species  of  orchids  alone. 

(y)  The  cocoa-nut  palm  aod  the  bamboo  supply  the  natives  with  almost  everything 
Uiey  want — including  food,  oil,  rope,  and  timber. 

14.  Animals. — The  tiger  and  leopard ;  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros ; 
the  maneless  lion ;  the  hyena,  the  jackal,  and  the  wolf ;  bears  of 
different  colours ;  deer  of  various  kinds ;  the  buffalo  and  the  wild 
ass ;  and  many  kinds  of  monkeys — are  all  encountered  in  different 
parts  of  India.  There  are  also  many  kinds  of  dangerous  serpents. 
Among  the  domestic  animals,  the  most  important  are  the  camel,  the 
zebu  or  humped  ox,  the  yak,  and  the  goat  of  Cashmere. 

(i)  The  "Bo7alB«ivgal  Tiger"  is  the  "king  of  beasts"  in  India.  He  has  preserved 
his  empire  in  every  part  of  India.  He  attacks  chiefly  gazelles,  antelopes,  wild 
boars,  and  often  man  himself.  One  "man-eater"  is  said  to  have  devoured  80  human 
beings  every  year.  One  of  these  beasts  stopped  public  roads,  caused  thirteen  villages 
to  be  deserted,  and  an  area  of  about  260  square  miles  to  be  left  untilled. 

(ii)  The  «lepliant  holds  his  own  in  the  swamps  and  jungles  of  Assam  and  the  Terai. 
The  rhinoceroi  plunges  about  in  the  muddy  regions  of  the  Sunderbunds.  The  leopard 
(commonly  called  "panther")  is  more  daring  even  than  the  tiger,  and  also  feeds  on 
human  flesh.    The  lion,  nearly  extinct,  is  still  found  in  Eathiawar,  Guzerat. 

(iii)  The  most  widely  spread  serpent  is  the  cobra  di  capello ;  and,  in  some  districts^ 
there  are  about  200  to  the  square  mile.  In  1877,  a  total  of  16,777  persons  are  reported 
to  have  been  killed  by  snakes,  against  819  by  tigers. 

(iv)  The  crocodile  and  the  gavial  are  found  in  the  Ganges. 

(v)  There  are  two  kinds  of  wltorei,  both  "  scavengers,"  keeping  the  streets  clear  of 
offal ;  and,  from  their  grave  manner,  they  are  known  as  "  philosophers  "  and  "  adju- 
tants."   (The  proper  "adjutant  bird  "  is  a  kind  of  crane.) 

(vi)  But  the  chief  plague  of  India  is  found  in  the  clouds  of  locusts,  the  legions  of 
rats,  the  hordes  of  ants,  and  the  hosts  of  microscopic  creatures  which  prey  upon  the 
crops.    "  Clouds  of  locusts  appear,  and  leave  no  traces  of  green  behind  them." 

15.  Minerals. — India  is  comparatively  poor  in  minerals.  It  has  a 
good  deal  of  coal,  but  the  coal  is  poor  in  quality.  It  has  also  a  little 
iron,  copper,  and  tin.     The  most  extensively  worked  mineral  is  salt^ 


nhich  tlie  Government  keeps  in  its  nvn  hands.     Dluaondi  G.re  found 
in  some  diatricls  ;  and  gold  in  tlie  state  of  Mysore. 

(i)  "TliLre  on  bcdi  of  iren-ore  and  limeatone,  which  huM  oot  the  poMfbillty  of  a 
new  BIB  of  eutfrpriiB  tn  lnill«  in  the  foture,"— Tbhpli. 

iiub  otXBti  in  solid  clink,  of  a  wonderful  purity.    The 


16.  liiauBtrlBB.~The  most  iaportant  industry  in  India  is  agrlcol- 
tnro.  More  than  two-thirda  of  tlie  ndult  maJea  of  India  are  engaged 
in  this  pursuit.  The  Hindoos  have  always  been  skilful  weavers  i 
but  this,  with  other  native  induatriea,  is  dying  out.  The  cliief  grains 
grown  are  mlllat,  rice,  and  wheat ;  the  chief  fibres  cotton  and 
while  opium  and  Indigo,  to1»cco,  tea,  coffee,  and 
cane,  sploea,  and  other  plants,  are  largely  grown, 

(1}  MUIM  Is  the  cheapsBt  fut-a  ;  ite*  Is  tbs  fixid  ot  the  lubibltaol 
fiaoiu,  bat  moat  of  it  la  gTowo  for  export.  Nortb  of  tha  line  of  int.  & 
Md  wlieat  »ra  grown,  uot  riM.  In  thB  Delia,  rice  la  the  atAple  crop  a 
dleC  In  s  Binglo  diatrlct— Bufpsr— 39S  sepanta  kinds  of  rice  an 
pauant  But,  "lakiDg  iDflia  aa  a  whole,  the  atiple  tood-Bmia  Is 
wheat,  but  miUet,  whldi  l>  probablj  the  most  prollSc  groin  In  the  wt 


Jntoi^H 


(11)  c 


gely  in  tl, 


n  lie  Modtaa  Praaldenoy ;  and  In  the  North-Weat  ProTlnoea  (especiaUj  in 
Uie  Dooab  bedreen  the  Ganges  and  tbe  Jumna).  "  Jiu  is  OBaenUatly  a  crop  of  Ui« 
Delta,  and  wonld  exhaust  an;  soil  not  feitlUsed  b;  river-floods.- 

(Ill)  The  colUvsUon  of  the  poppr  for  maldng  eploii  la  natrictsd  b;  the  Goremment 
to  certain  parta ;  and  a  duty  of  aeveral  mliilons  la  annually  raised  on  it. 

(Iv)  iDilia  Is  grown  throughont  the  TaUey  of  the  Oanges  from  Dsca  la  Eaiteni 
Bengal  up  to  Delbt.    "  It  la  the  frmmioat  alaple  grown  by  European  rapilal." 


(y)» 


anagemi 


jfthe; 


tlona  has  been  Improving  every  year  tor  the  la 
enormous  qnautlties  to  England.  Tea  ia  alas  grown  on  ihe  hill-n 
plains  of  the  uorth-eaat.  OoIm  is  cultivated  in  the  sonUi  of  I 
Ceylon.    The  DUnchona  tree  thrives  on  tbe  sides  of  the  Nllgherries. 

<vl)  Tbe  c, 
North  Amen 


sugar,  and  tobacco  of  India  are  n 


— Cotton-spinning  and  ireavlug 
the  Bombay  Presidency ;  and  there  are  Jnts  factoiie 
the  native  manufacturea  of  India  are,  in  general,  c 


re  carried  on  in 
in  Bengal.  But 
a  amall  scale  ; 
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and  Indian  artisans  have  always  been  celebrated  for  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  their  workmanship — especially  in  gold,  steel,  and  ivory. 
But  whereas,  in  the  last  century,  cotton  goods  were  sent  from  India 
to  England,  the  process  is  now  reversed. 

"The  organisation  of  Hindoo  society  demands  that  the  necessary  arts,  such  as 
those  of  the  weaver,  the  potter,  and  the  smith,  should  be  practised  in  every  village." 

18,  Commerce. — The  commerce  of  India  is  very  large  ;  and  it  has 
been  steadily  growing  under  British  rule.  The  chief  trade  is  done 
with  Great  Britain,  China,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  The 
yearly  exports  amount  to  nearly  £90,000,000 ;  and  the  imports  to 
more  than  ;£65,000,000.  The  exports  of  the  first  class  are  grain,  raw 
cotton,  opium,  and  seeds ;  in  the  second  class  are  hides,  Jute,  tea, 
Indigo,  and  coffee.  The  imports  of  the  first  class  are  cotton  manufac- 
tures (which  amount  every  year  to  nearly  ;£30,000,000) ;  after  these, 
but  a  long  way  after,  come,  in  the  second  class,  metals,  hardware,  silk, 
sugar,  liquors,  machinery,  and  coals.  More  than  5000  vessels  are 
engaged  in  the  trade  of  India. 

(i)  "  Bombay  and  Calcutta  may  be  called  the  two  centres  of  collection  and  distribu- 
tion, to  a  degree  without  a  parallel  in  other  countries." 

(ii)  The  two  largest  imports  are  cotton  goods  and  treasure— silver  and  gold.  The 
silver  is  converted  into  ornaments  ;  and  the  gold  is  hoarded. 

(iii)  "  The  India  of  antiquity  was  a  dealer  in  curiosities ;  the  India  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  a  retail  dealer  in  luxuries ;  the  India  of  the  Queen  is  a  wholesale  pro- 
ducer of  staples  with  an  enormous  export  business." — Hunter. 

19.  Cities. — India  possesses  sixty  cities  and  towns  with  more  than 
50,000  inhabitants.  Of  these,  twenty- three  have  more  than  100,000. 
The  six  largest  cities  are  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Hyderabad,  Luck- 
now,  and  Benares. 

There  are  more  than  a  thousand  towns  whiuh  have  a  population  of  ahout  10,000. 
(i)  Calcutta  (900),  the  capital  of  the  Empire  of  India,  the  central  seat  of  the  British 
Government,  and  the  residence  of  the  Governor-General,  stands  on  the  Hooghly, 
which  is  the  largest  and  most  westerly  branch  of  the  Ganges  Delta.  Its  splendid 
buildings  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  **  City  of  Palaces. "  The  winding  waters,  the 
varied  foliage,  the  amphitheatre  of  magnificent  edifices,  the  forest  of  masts  that  look 
in  on  the  city,  all  make  up  a  very  imposing  picture.  Calcutta  is  one  of  the  great 
ports  of  Asia.    It  is  also  the  second  largest  city  in  the  British  Empire. 

The  longitude  of  Calcutta  is  88"  East.    When  it  is  6  p.m.  at  Calcutta  it  is  noon  in  London,  and 
7  A.M.  in  New  York. 


\ 


CIUBCWI)'.    It  la  tbB  luteal  and 
aUxt  hsrlmiir  111  iBdli,  mid  one  of  Iho  great  seBports  of  the  world.    It  oocnpies  tha 

Ouul,  it  bag  bnn  npidly  loqiBsaing  Calcutta  in  its  tndc.  It  hai  landB  bods  of  the 
noblest  dooka  In  the  world.    It  wia  tlie  Americon  war  of  186I-BS  that  mnde  the 

itneta  ate  tlnongeil  with  pooyle  of  every  race,  tongue,  sod  solonr.  Among  the 
chief  merchaoU  an  the  PanecB.  who  are  llie-WDrshlp]>ers.  (The  name  la  a  i^on- 
tractlon  of  Boni  Balda,  tba  FortogueH  for  *'  Good  Day."  tt  came  to  England  as 
part  or  the  dowry  of  Caliarine  of  Bragania,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Portogal,  and 
wlfB  of  Chulei  II.  The  East  India  Cam pany  recelied  It  from  Chulei  for  aTSut  of 
£10  a  year.)— On  the  neighbourlDg  Islaoda  of  Ealsette  and  Elephanta  are  the  remaiii} 
ol  wonderfal  templee  hollowed  out  In  the  native  rack.  On  the  tahle-laud  east  of 
Bombay  stonda  the  dty  of  Foniali,  the  chief  itatioD  between  Bonjbiyuid  Madna. 

(fil)  Madiai  (120),  the  capiUl  of  the  Prendsncy  of  Madias.  Is  the  third  largest 
town  in  India,  and  the  third  seaport  In  rank.  It  elands  on— or  rather  stretches  for 
eight  miles  along— a  mrf-beaten  shore,  eipoaed  for  montlis  together  to  the  full  fury 
of  the  north-eaat  monaoona.  The  houses  are  blindingly  white.  An  artiBcial  hsrbonr 
and  piers  have  now  been  built,  which  ennhlea  vessels  to  coioe  up  and  diaCharge  their 
cargoes.  The  tnmnjer  capital  of  the  Presidency  la  utakamand  (7000  ft.  above  the  aea) 
in  the  HUgtaerrlBs ;  Just  na  Simla  la  the  aummet  uapltal  of  Bengal. 

(Iv)  Hril«r»li»il(aTO)  Is  the  capital  of  the  Nliam's  Domlnloiis,  In  the  Decmn.  IE 
Is  the  largest  eitj'  in  tlio  1>occhii  ;  aud  a  groat  railway  centre.  It  ia  a  Moslem  rather 
than  a  Hindoo  city ;  and  the  atreeta  are  crowded  with  Aiaba,  ^^c^*"",  and  Kohiilaa. 
It  ia  natniallj  and  atrangly  fortiOed  by  a  belt  of  desert  borderhind— on  which  lies  a 
mighty  chaos  of  granite  roeka ;  and  thla  belt  la  in  aume  places  IB  miles  wlda.  The 
Nliam  has  a  body-guard  of  Amazons.  Hot  fsr  ftam  the  city  standi  aalonada,  the 
lOrmer  oapltal  of  the  kingdom.    Dlamonda  used  to  be  potlahed  in  Oolconda  1  but  the 

(V)  Lncknow  (270)  la  the  capital  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Oude,  now  In  the  Korth- 
West  Provlneea.  .  It  is  a  magnlBcBiit  city,  full  of  palatial  atructarea ;  but  to  Engllali- 
men  It  Is  most  memorable  for  the  stubborn  defence  by  Lawrence  In  the  Mutlnjrof 
IS9T,  and  Its  gallant  relief  by  Havelock.  Oawapoig  (ISO)  was,  In  the  same  war,  Uio 
sceneofalerriblemaasaGreofEngliBh  women  and  children. 

(vi)  BeiMrt.  [210),  on  the  Ganges,  iB  the  "  Holy  City  "  of  the  Hindu  Bcahmans.  It 
is  crowded  with  palaces  and  Hindoo  temples ;  and  tke  conntless  palacea,  temples, 
towers,  moaqnes,  cones,  spirea,  cupolaa,  minareta,  porticoea,  sanctuariea,  flights  of 
atepe  to  the  river— with  the  altan,  shrinea,  atatnea,  and  Images  set  up  at  tlie  earner 
of  every  street— make  up  the  moat  characteristic  scenes  In  the  whole  of  India.  It  ts 
the  centre  of  Hindu  learning.  The  Interior  is  a  labjrinlh  of  narrow  winding  atreeta, 
wher«  one  ia  Joetled  and  huatled  by  crowds  of  pack  animals,  camels,  horaea,  asses, 
and  sacred  bulls,  while  monkeys  chatter  from  the  balconies.  The  "ghaU,"  orHlgbta 
of  steps  to  the  river,  are  cnwded  with  pilgrims  and  fakirs,  many  of  them  perfomilng 
ilntlons  In  the  sacred  stnara. 
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20.  Historic  Towns. — India  has  experienced  so  many  yicissitudes, 
been  overrun  by  so  many  conquerors,  has  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  so 
many  empires  and  kingdoms,  that  it  is  full  of  places  which  have  left 
their  mark  in  history  and  which  still  retain  the  memories  of  past  and 
departed  greatness.  The  most  important  of  these  towns  are  Dellii, 
Patna,  Agra,  Amritsar,  Lahore,  Allahabad,  Jeypore,  Meemt,  Nagpore, 
Trichinopoly,  Peshawnr,  Dacca,  Jahhnlpore,  Indore,  Umhalla,  Calicut, 
and  Surat.  Most  of  these  cities  stand  in  the  Ganges- Jumna  valley  ; 
and  no  region  in  the  world  presents  such  an  array  of  splendid  and 
famous  cities. 

(i)  Delhi  (180),  on  the  Jumna,  was  for  centnries  the  proud  capital  of  the  great 
Mogul,  and  the  centre  of  the  Moslem  world  in  India.  It  once  covered  an  area  of  20 
square  miles,  and  the  ruins  of  different  cities  all  called  Delhi  cover  46  square 
miles.  Its  finest  building  is  the  Jama-Mae^jid,  the  largest  and  finest  mosque  in  India. 
It  stands  in  the  true  centre  of  India — that  Is,  where  the  great  historic  roads  firom 
the  basin  of  the  lower  Ganges,  from  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  from  the  Indus  Valley  and 
the  Gulf  of  Oambay,  meet  and  cross.  At  present  it  is  the  chief  centre  of  trade 
within  the  triangle  formed  by  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Peshawur. 

(ii)  Patna  (175),  on  the  Ganges,  is  an  old  Moslem  town.  But  at  present  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  trading  centres  of  India ;  makes  up  and  exports  opium ;  sells  rice ;  and  its 
warehouses  stretch  for  12  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Near  it  is  Oaya,  the 
birthplace  of  Sakya-Mouni  (sumamed  Buddha,  or  **  the  Enlightened  "),  the  founder  of 
Buddhism.  Here  he  sat  for  five  years  in  the  shade  of  a  banyan,  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation.   Hence,  for  Buddhists,  Gaya  is  the  "  Holy  City." 

(iii)  Agra  (165),  on  the  Jumna,  is  celebrated  for  the  exquisite  and  indeed  perfect 
beauty  of  the  Ti^-Mahal— an  edifice  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  wife  by  Shah  Jehan 
at  a  cost  of  three  millions  sterling.  BuHt  of  pink  sandstone  and  white  marble, 
standing  amid  the  sombre  green  of  cypress-trees,  seen  in  the  liquid  atmosphere  of  a 
moonlight  night,  it  presents  a  sight  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 

(iv)  Amritsar  (155),  in  the  Punjab,  is  the  sacred  metropolis  of  the  religious  sect 
called  Sikhs.  Here  is  the  Lake  of  Immortality  and  its  Golden  Temple— one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  elaborate  buildings  in  the  world.  This  city  is  the  entrep6t  for 
goods  sent  fh)m  Calcutta  and  Bombay  to  Cashmere  and  other  markets  of  Central 
Asia.  During  the  great  feasts  the  city  becomes  a  chromatic  frenzy  of  colour ;  the 
streets  being  hung  witiii  shawls,  carpets,  curtains,  and  banners  of  every  kind. 

(v)  Lahort  (152),  on  the  Bavee,  in  the  richest  of  the  dooabs,  is  the  capital  of  the 
Punjab,  and  the  administrative  and  railway  centre  of  the  North-West  Provinces. 

(vi)  AUababad  (150),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  and  midway 
between  Calcutta  and  Bombay  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway,  is  now  the 
true  commercial  centre  of  the  Indian  Empire.    (The  name  means  "  Abode  of  God.") 
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*^Up  to  the  middle  of  Uie  preseat  century, 
there  were  ia  India  few  roada,  and  not  a  single  mile  of  railway.  The 
roada  of  the  country  were  footpaths  or  tracks  fit  only  for  ox- 
wagons  ;  and,  except  wliere  there  were  navigable  rivers,  all  burdens 
had  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  or  of  oxen.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  nearly  20,000  miles  of  railway  j  13,000  miles  of 
navigable  canal,  artificial  and  natural ;  and  560,000  miles  of  postal 
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route.  There  are  over  35,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  Great  trunk 
lines-  of  railway  cross  the  Peninsula,  from  west  to  east,  at  four  differ- 
ent parts  ;  and  these  are  again  connected  by  branch  lines  with  all  the 
larger  towns.  Thus  the  three  great  capitals,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Madras,  are  all  connected  by  railways.  The  highways  are  magnificently 
engineered  and  solidly  built,  and  are  noble  specimens  of  skill  in  their 
gradients,  cuttings,  bridges,  and  embankments.  The  canals,  both  for 
navigation  and  for  irrigation,  are  splendidly  constructed.  If,  then,  we 
take  the  water-ways,  the  railways,  and  the  highroads  together,  we 
shall  find  that  the  densely  peopled  parts  of  India  are  as  well  provided 
with  the  means  of  communication  as  any  country  in  Europe. 

(i)  The  railways  of  British  India  give  one  mile  of  rail  to  every  75  sqnare  miles  of 
area.  The  longest  railway  is  from  CalentU  to  Peihawur,  up  the  Ganges  and  Indus 
valleys.  The  other  railways  are  carried  over  the  Ghats,  over  the  Vindhyas  and  other 
ranges,  and  through  the  highest  passes. 

(ii)  Of  the  560,000  miles  of  postal  routes,  only  20,000  are  properly  constructed  high- 
roads. The  longest  of  them  runs  from  Calcutta  to  Feshawur ;  and  this  skilfully 
engineered  and  well-kept  road  of  1500  miles  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of  British  military  rule. 

(iii)  All  the  great  deltas,  not  only  of  the  Ganges-Brahmapootra  and  Indus,  but  of  the 
peninsular  rivers,  are  intersected  by  numerous  water-courses  ;  and  the  lagoons  and 
backwaters  along  the  coast  are  of  the  greatest  service  to  navigation.  In  addition  to 
the  navigation  canals,  those  for  irrigation  are  often  used  by  small  craft  for  hundreds 
of  miles.  "  In  the  Gangetic  Delta  the  population  are  half  amphibious.  Every  village 
can  be  reached  by  water  in  the  rainy  season,  and  every  family  keeps  its  boat." 

22.  Popnlation  and  Popnlousness. — The  population  of  India  amounts 
to  about  290,000,000  souls.  Of  these,  230,000,000  are  in  British 
India ;  and  the  rest  in  Native  States,  which  are,  in  different  ways, 
more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  British  Goyemment.  The 
average  density  of  the  population  is  194  to  the  square  mile. 

(i)  Great  Britain  has  300  to  the  square  mile ;  France  has  185,  so  that  India  and 
France  have  a  nearly  equal  density. 

(ii)  The  highest  density  is  in  the  Ganges  Valley,  which  has  an  average  of  500  to  the 
square  mile.  In  some  parts  934  to  the  square  mile  are  found — and  that,  too,  in  districts 
which  are  purely  agricultural. 

(iii)  The  highest  density  in  the  Deccan  is  found  in  Oodiiii,  a  native  state  in  the 
Presidency  of  Madras,  which  has  442  to  the  square  mile. 

(iv)  The  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus  support  150  millions  ;  the  remaining  110 
millions  live  in  the  Deccan. 


53.  miutbltanU.^"  There  ia  scarcely  ■  counttr  in  the  wotld  whidfcl 
lontftms  a  greater  dirersit j  of  tribes  and  ncea  in  ereiy  ttage  of  ta 
■•^tion,  from  the  cultured  European  and  pHlosopbie  Hindn  down  fa 

>  most  d^raded  Eavikges."  There  are,  speaking  broadlj,  tro  d 
act  stocks — the  Hlnda  (in  the  Northern  Plains),  and  the  DxKTUlaK  ■ 
t  the  Deccan).  The  Hindos  speak  Hindustani,  or  ] 
e  DrsvidianG  either  Teluga  or  TamiL  But  more  than  a  hundred  I 
different  languafjesare  spoken  within  the  boundaries  of  India 

Aboat  K  DilUioos  of  |  wnt  40  milUoiia,  Beneili 

18  millioiu,  Telnsa ;  •aa       ..u.jvu 

54.  PollttMl  DlTUuia.-  General  of  India  reside  in  >| 
Calcutta,  and  •  immc  ■:-'  dve  of  the  British  Goveni- 
ment,  and  th<  e  mpresa  of  India.  He  rules  I 
overall  li  ctlj,  „.ci'  some  small  districts.  Under  | 
him  are  tl  uant-uu.etnor  of  Bengal;  the  chief  Commissioi 
of  ABHin ;  irue  Itenant-Grovemor  of  the  Harth-West  Provinces  \ 
Onde;  the  I  annt-Govemor  of  the  Punjab;  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  central  Provlncaa  (including  Nagpore,  Jnbbulpore, 
etc) ;  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Bnnukti ;  the  Governor  of  the  Presi- 
dency  of  Bomba;' ;  and  the  Governor  of  the  Fresidencj  of  Xidrmi. 
Besides,  there  are  a  number  of  Native  States,  which  are  controlled  l^ 
the  British  Government ;  and  the  most  important  of  these  are  tlie 
B«]piitan*  Agmej ;  the  Central  Indian  Ajreno^ ;  Hrderabad,  and 
Ujtott.  In  the  Himalajas  there  are  three  states,  Bbntan,  HepatU, 
and  Oashmare,  which  are  independent,  but  paj  a  small  tribute  to  the 
British  Government. 
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(iv)  The  Queen  was  solemnly  proclaimed  Empress  of  India  (Eaiser-i-Hind)  at  Delhi 
—the  capital  of  the  old  Mogul  Empire— on  January  10, 1877.  The  afikirs  of  the  coun- 
try are  really  managed  by  a  number  of  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishm^ 
who  belong  to  the  Civil  Service  of  India ;  and  many  of  these  young  men  have  under 
their  rule  districts  containing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings,  "  without  any 
check  but  their  own  consciences  in  administering  laws  of  extreme  severity." 

25.  Religions. — The  chief  religion  of  India  is  Brahmanlsm  :  it  is 
the  religion  of  three-fourths  of  the  people.  In  the  north,  there  are 
large  numbers  of  Hahometans — over  50  millions.  Buddhism  has 
almost  completely  disappeared  from  the  Peninsula,  but  holds  its 
ground  in  the  Himalayan  Valleys  and  in  the  south  of  Ceylon.  The 
Christians  as  yet  number  under  two  millions. 

(i)  Caite  is  the  chief  social  feature  of  Brahmanism.  There  were  originally  four  castes, 
the  chief  being  the  Brahmans,  who  are  sprung  firom  the  head  of  Brahma  himself.  But 
there  are  now  2600  main  divisions  of  caste ;  and  in  Madras  alone  about  4000  minor 
distinctions.  The  two  extremes  are  the  Brahmans  and  the  Ea^jars.  The  latter  are 
scavengers ;  they  feed  on  carrion,  dwell  in  kennels,  and  may  be  struck  or  even  killed 
with  impunity.  The  former  are  the  ' '  heirs  of  all  things."  A  "  scale  of  distance  "  has 
been  drawn  up ;  and  the  Eanjar  must  keep  100  paces  from  the  Brahman.  Before  the 
British  rule,  death  was  the  penalty  for  breaking  these  regulations ;  for  even  the  shadow 
of  a  low-caste  man  would  "  pollute  "  the  personage  of  high-caste.  So  ingrained  is  this 
spirit  even  now,  that  a  Christian  convert  **  will  not  eat  with  the  priest  by  whom  he  has 
been  converted  ;  and  the  father  closes  his  door  to  the  son  who  has  travelled  abroad, 
and  thereby  lost  caste." 

(ii)  Mahometanism  is  also  called  Iihunlsm.    {Islam  means  "  God's  will  be  done ! ") 

(iii)  Nature-worship,  such  as  the  worship  of  serpents  and  "  evil  spirits,"  prevail» 
among  many  of  the  wild  tribes  in  the  hills.  Trees,  stones  of  fantastic  shapes,  useful 
plants,  noxious  plants,  wild  beasts,  tame  animals,  etc.  etc.,  are  all  ol\jects  of  worship. 

26.  British  Provinces. — The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  chief 
territorial  divisions  in  India  under  the  direct  rule  of  Great  Britain  : — 

BRITISH  PROVINCES. 

Provinces.  Position.  Chief  Towns. 

1.  Beagal ....       The  Basin  of  the  Lower  Ganges      Calcattta,  Patna, 

with  its  delta.  Murshedabad,  Dacca. 

2.  North  Wett  Fro-       North-west    of    Bengal,    in    the      Allahabad,  Benares, 

vinfiM  and  Ondo  Upper  Ganges  and  Jimina  Basin,         Cawnpore,  Agra, 

Meerut,  Lucknow. 
S.  Punjab     .    .    .        The  Basin  of  the  Five  Tributaries      Lahore,  Delhi,  Mooltan, 

of  the  Indus ;  and  also  Delhi.  Peshawur,  Simla. 


Northf  rn  part  of  DMOan,  between 

the  Nerbudda  sad  the  Godsvery. 

East  or  Beagiil,  the  Taller  o'  the 


From  Lake  Chilktt  to  Cape  Coraoriii, 
and  partly  Louuded  nu  the  west 
by  Hidenibiul  and  Hyaore. 

Strip  on  wtat   coflat  of  Fmther     1 


triilL  UDiUmeln. 

at  slluvislplnln  of  the  Gauge 
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It  PnTinni  (with  Oude)  rninpnsc  the  alluvial  pluaa  oF  tha  Upp«r 
mna.  Oude  is  one  of  the  most  popnloua  paita  of  the  Klobg. 
I  the  GiiiigeB  and  the  Jumna  is  called  the  DHth. 


(LLI)  The  rudib  canelatB  di< 
a  part  oT  the  Gaugea  Baaln. 

under  dlroot  British  rule ;  tb 
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e  basius  of  tbs  Oppet  Indua,  but  alao  embracej 
and  Jangle.    Only  shunt  half  the  Puigab  la 


Bla  Range.  The  rainfall  here,  owing  to  the  moistnre-ladel 
g  heaped  In  a  narrow  valley,  is  the  largest  in  the  worl 
lal  rainfall  of  dlO  inches. 


ChinapDCpnJe*  haa  ai 


(yi)  The  Bnabay  FrfliUeney  stretchee  from  the  Funji 
to  Mysore,  for  a.disUnee  of  lltrt)  miles.  It  Is  nearly 
of  the  Native  Slates  In  tliia  province  are  Csteh  an 
Gujerat.    The  conatry  on  the  Lower  Indus  is  called  t 


>  and  Beloochistan  southwards 
IS  large  as  Prance.  The  largest 
BhwU,  in  the  country  called 


Btehes  from  the  Cbilka  Lake  to  Cape  ComoriD, 
and  a  large  port  of  tlie  Western  Ghats.  It  Incladfts 
Mabu,  etc,    Jt  18  1000  miles  long ;  and  its  arai  1* 
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27  Native  States. — The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  chief 
Native  States  which  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  authority  of 
Great  Britain  : — 


NATIVE  STATES. 


States. 

Position. 

Chief  Towns. 

North  of  the  Punjab.    In  a 
Himalayan  Valley. 

Jammn,  Srinagar. 

2.  Bajpntana      .... 

The   general   name  for   20 

Jeypore,   Jodpore  (capi- 

States east  of  the  Lower 

tals  of  two). 

Indus. 

3.  Central  India  or  Indore 

64  States  between  Rajputana 

Owallor,  Indore. 

Agency. 

and  the  Central  Provinces. 
The  largest  are  Scindia's 
Dominions   and   Holkar's 
Dominions. 

4.  Oi^erat 

Between  the  Gulfs  of  Cutch 
and  Cambay. 

5.  Hyderabad  or  the  Ni- 

Between  the  Central   Pro- 

Hyderabad, Aurungabad. 

zam'i  Dominions. 

vinces  and  the  Presidency 
of  Madras. 

6.  UyMre 

South  of  the  Krishna. 

Bangalore,  Mysore. 

7.  Travancore     .... 

South-west  of  Madras  Pre- 
sidency. 

Nepaul  and  Bhntan  are  Independent  States  in  the  Himalayas 

1 ;  but  have  treaties  with 

the  British  Government. 

(i)  Caahmere  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Indus  among  the  Himalayas — "in  the 
grandest  alpine  region : "  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  whole  world.  The 
Vale  of  Cashmere  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  snow-clad  peaks,  and  is  watered 
by  the  Jhelum,  which  forms  in  its  course  Lake  Woolar  and  other  beautiful  lakes. 
The  snowy  peaks,  the  romantic  gorges,  the  calm  lakes — ^which  reflect  the  trees, 
mountains,  and  sky — the  clear  streams  with  their  rapids  and  waterfalls,  the  magni- 
ficent woods,  the  meads  thickly  bespangled  with  flowers,  the  absence  of  wind,  and 
the  perpetual  spring,  all  go  to  make  up  the  ideal  of  an  earthly  Eden.  The  capital  is 
Srinagar  (150),  an  "  Indian  Venice,"  intersected  by  canals,  which  are  enlivened  by 
boats  gliding  in  all  directions.  The  houses  have  gardens  on  the  roof,  which  are  always 
bright  with  flowers.    Jammn  is  the  official  capital. 

(ii)  BiUimtana  lies  in  the  north-west  of  India,  and  is  the  name  of  a  wide  region,  in 
which  lie  20  Native  States,  ruled  by  Rajahs.  Although  larger  than  the  United  King- 
dom, its  population  is  little  more  than  10,000,000.  The  AravuUi  Range  runs  through 
the  east  of  this  region,  and  the  Thar  Desert  lies  in  the  west.  The  chief  British 
Agent,  who  regulates  all  these  states,  resides  at  4)mere— a  small  territory  under  the 
direct  rule  of  the  Viceroy.  The  three  largest  Rajput  States  are  Jodpore,  Oodeypore, 
and  Jeypore. 
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Ddte  Di  bdm  AiiuT  liai  bgtvNB  Rnjputuiii  und  Ibe  Brllitb 
It  rKmptlws  M  Feodiiar)'  Btat«.  The  lurgoit  li  Onliar,  wblcb 
i*  go»8rn»d  bj  the  Miih»raj»!l  (=  "  Gi«t  Bijtb  or  Emptror  ")  Sdndis ;  but  Uie  BritUh 
Agent  reaideg  it  Indon,  tlie  capital  of  Ibe  rJomltilDTU  ot  tlia  MahBi^sL  Holluu-. 
Sirdiar  it  ■  typl<al  iDdlm  fortress.  A  undatone  rook  iboDt  a  rail;  uid  a  half  Icng, 
whDSB  sleep  whlla  dilh  riie  boldly  out  or  thH  vBrdure  «nd  lie  bimII  mad  dwelUngs 
oftbopl»in,eoiimi»nd>lh*«lioleponntry  tor  00  relies  In  eteirdlKcUon.  ThlBBtrong- 
hnid  lia>  been  fought  for,  over  «nd  over  liB>iii.  b/  the  dlffownt  muten  of  India. 
It  wu  twiee  atoimed  b;  ths  BiitiBh ;  and  it  ia  Dov  one  of  tlie  BtrangeBt  poiitiont 


Jl  India. 


1  alluvial  country,  which  compriBt 
sreigB  ot  Baroda  is  tailed  the  Bal<» 

he  Itlns'ii  DgBlBlimi}  it  by  fat  the  Istjjest  and  moat  important 
Native  SUta  in  all  India.    It  Uei  In  the  heart  of  the  Dcccan  and  la  eitremely  fertile. 

the  "  KolilDDor  "  (Uoonlahi  of  Light).    The  capital  in  lWa%Ui  (Ibere  il  another 

I  Hyderabad  In  Scindtt,  near  the  head  of  the  Indna  Delta).    Not  fir  from  Anmngabad 

stands  the  little  town  of  Aanii,  Dear  -which  Sir  Artbnr  Weileaiey  (afterwards  the 

Ihilie  at  WeiliDgton)  gained  i  great  victor;  over  Uie  MahntttaB  In  IBilS. 

(vi)  UjKot  eonsista  of  an  eJlenaive  table-land  a  little  mom  than  half  the  alie 

il  at  England.    The  Bnrtaoe  la   dotted  over  with  remarkable    roeVa,    called   Vtko 

f  (="Inaaj(m«iblo")-iBOlatedblu(r>,  fonoerly  marine  islanda,  which  look  ■■like  hay- 

f  oocka  acatteed  over  the  aiirface  of  a  meadow."    Borne  of  them  rise  to  the  height  ot 

liiOO  fact,  and  can  ciilr  be  sealed  hy  btejiE  cut  In  the  rock.    Many  have  rerennial 

springs  on  the  top ;  and  are  thus  impregnable  BtroDghoida,  fraDied  by  Nftttire. 

(vii)  Siamussn  is  a  atate  on  the  aouth-westem  coait  Moat  ot  it  Ib  covered  »IUi 
forest ;  bnt  the  low  lands  on  the  coaat  are  very  fertile,  Ronnd  Trirandnun  la  a  nat 
disiriet  which  grows  about  a2,0«,l)«)  palm-trees— palmyra,  cocoa-nnt,  and  otben. 
Beside  Travancore  is  OhUi,  another  amaU  Native  State.  The  capital  ia  niiiilB 
(="Lltt1*  Fort").  "Hera  Vbbco  da  Gama  died  In  liSS  ;  here  was  bnilt  tha  flnt 
Barot««n  chnich  ;  end  here  wu  printad  the  Brat  book  in  India." 
(vili)  Kepaol,  the  native  couutry  of  the  warlike  Ohoorkas,  is  a  narrow  monnt«in-<t*le 

aeroBS  the  HimaUyan  range.    Though  independent,  Nepaol  has  to  receive  s.  BiiUeh 
I  Resident.    ttkUai,  a  small  Feudatory  SUie.  lies  to  the  east.    I>HjMlhi«  Is  a  health- 

I  Rsort  of  the  English,  and  is  the  centre  of  British  rule  in  the  Hlmaiayai. 

: 

I  Be: 

I     Z 

m  tab 


I.  Ceylon.  The  "Pearl  of  the  Eastern  Seas" — Ceylon  (="tha 
Bespleudent")— is  a  pear-shaped  island  almost  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  Adam's  Bridge,  a  chain  of  low  coral  reefa  and  aandbanka. 
It  is  nearly  as  large  as  Scotland.  The  interior  is  filled  with  a  lofty 
tahle-land,  from  which  rise  many  high  peaks.     The  highest  is  PMIn 
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Tallagalla  (8260  ft.).  The  central  highlands  form  a  complete  water- 
parting,  from  which  numerous  rivers  flow  in  every  direction  through 
the  broad  belts  of  lowlands  round  the  coast ;  and  thus  Ceylon  is  one 
of  the  best- watered  countries  in  the  world.  The  largest  river  is  the 
Hahavila  Ganga.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  even  in  the  highland 
regions  ;  and  the  climate  is  warm^but  cooler  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing latitudes  of  India.  The  population  is  about  half  that  of  Scotland. 
The  chief  products  are  coffee,  cinnamon,  tea,  cocoa-nuts,  and  tobacco. 
The  immense  forests  yield  satin-wood,  ebony,  etc.  Colombo  is  the 
capital ;  Kandy  (the  old  capital)  high  up  among  the  hills  is  the  summer 
retreat  of  the  English  residents ;  and  Point  de  Galle  was  the  great 
port  of  call  for  the  lines  of  steamers  which  ply  in  the  Eastern  waters. 

(i)  Ceylon  is  not  under  Indian  rule ;  it  is  a  Crown  colony,  managed  by  the  Colonial 
Office  in  London. 

(ii)  The  people  are  called  Binghaleie,  and  are  Buddhists. 

(iii)  A  railway  connects  Colombo  and  Kandy.    Colombo  is  now  the  chief  port. 

29.  The  few  possessions  in  India  held  by  Foreign  Powers  are  : — 
(a)  By  the  French :  1.  PondiclierTy,  a  seaport  town  south  of  Madras. 
2.  lOali^,  a  little  port,  north  of  Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  Coast  3. 
Chandemagore,  a  small  town  on  the  Hooghly,  north  of  Calcutta. 

(6)  By  the  Portuguese  :  1.  Qoa,  a  small  well-watered  and  fertile 
territory  on  the  west  or  Malabar  coast  of  India.  2.  Damman,  a 
small  port,  north  of  Bombay.  3.  Dlu,  a  port  on  a  small  island  in 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay  opposite  Damman. 

THE  SPELLING  OP  INDIAN  NAMES. 
The  spelling  of  Indian  names  has  been  greatly  altered  lately,  and  the  old-fashioned 
spelling  is  destined  to  die  out.    The  spelling  in  the  text  is  that  which  is  most  usual ; 
but  it  is  as  well  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  both  forms.    In  the  new  spelling, 
a  replaces  n ;  and  n  the  old-fashioned  o. 


New  Spelling. 

Old  Spelling. 

New  Spelling. 

Old  Spelling. 

Panjab. 

Punjaub. 

Lakhnau. 

Lucknow. 

Atak. 

Attock. 

Jaipur. 

Jeypore. 

Jamna. 

Jumna. 

Jodhpur. 

Jodpore. 

Rann  of  Kachh. 

Runn  of  dutch. 

Maisur. 

Meysore. 

Banaras. 

Benares. 

Arkat. 

Arcot. 

Eanhpur. 

Cawnpore. 

Karachi. 

Kurachee. 

Bangulur. 

Bangalore. 

1      Haidarabad. 

Hyderabad. 

INDO-CHINA- 


— Indo-CMna  or  Fnrttier  India  is  the  name  given  to 
the  mighty  "  Peninsula  of  Peninsulas,"  whicii  lies  between  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  the  Chineee  Sea— between  the  Brahnjiipootm  and  the  Gulf 
of  Tonnuin.  It  lies  almost  wholly  within  the  Torrid  Zone — the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  running  through  the  north  of  Burmah.  There  itre 
four  countries  in  thU  region — the  Empires  of  Bnrmab  and  Antiam^ 
the  Kingdoms  of  SUm  and  Cambodia,  in  addition  lo  territories  which 
are  tinder  the  rule  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France. 

2.  Extent. — The  area  of  this  great  region  is  about  873,000  square 
iDtles^that  is,  more  than  four  times  the  size  of  France.  But  the 
population  is  estimated  at  only  36,000,000,  which  is  less  than  the 
present  population  of  the  Prench  Republic.  Of  the  three  Great 
Monsoon  Countries,  this  has  by  far  the  Emalleat  population — a  popu- 
lation not  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  the  teeming  millions  ot 
India  and  of  China. 


DThe 


populatian  at  Indn-CblnB  glees 


3.  Coast  Line. — The  sea-board  of  Indo-China  is  of  a  highly  varied 
character;  it  is  diversified  by  bays,  bights,  gulfs,  islands,  and  headlands. 
There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  good  and  commodious  harbours ; 
and  the  length  of  the  coast  line  is  largely  increased  by  the  magnificent 
deltas  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers. 


.    The   latter  cape  i 


f  the  Irmwaddy  DelU.  and 
.   southerly  point   of   tha 


u  divide  the  HsUy  Fi 
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4.  Bnlld. — By  far  the  largest  part  of  this  vast  r^on  consists  of 
long  ranges  of  mountains  which  start  from  the  Plateau  of  Thibet,  run 
from  north  to  south  (at  right  angles  to  the  Himalayan  Range),  and 
enclose  long  and  very  narrow  parallel  valleys,  which  open  out  here 
and  there  into  wide  and  fertile  basins. 

5.  MountainB. — The  mountain  ranges  of  this  inunense  country  have 
been  little  explored  ;  and,  in  many  instances,  not  even  their  names 
are  known.  Those  best  known  up  to  the  present  time  are :  the  Toma 
Mountains ;  the  Patkoi  Bange ;  and  the  Monntains  of  Siam. 

(i)  The  Toma  HovnUiiui  separate  Aracan  from  Bnrmah  Proper.  (Toma  is  a  Burmese 
word  meaning  Highland.) 

(ii)  The  Patkoi  Sange  runs  between  Bnrmah  and  Assam. 

(iii)  The  Moimtaini  of  Biam  mn  between  Siam  and  the  Province  of  Tena$$erim. 

6.  Plains. — There  are  in  this  region  three  well-marked,  great,  and 
very  fertile  plains :  the  Plain  of  Peg^i,  the  Plain  of  Siam,  and  the 
Plain  of  Tonquin. 

(i)  The  Plain  of  Pegu  includes  the  vast  and  very  fertile  deltii  of  the  Irrawaddy. 

(ii)  The  Plain  of  Slam  is  the  wide  lower  valley  of  the  Menam. 

(iii)  The  Plain  of  Tonqiiln  fills  almost  the  whole  of  the  country  of  Tonquin  and 
embraces  the  rich  delta  of  the  Song-Ea. 

7.  Rivers. — Five  great  rivers  water  this  vast  peninsula ;  and  three 
of  them  take  rank  with  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia.  These  three  are  : 
the  Irrawaddy ;  the  Saluen ;  and  the  Mekong.  The  two  shorter  rivers 
are  the  Menam  and  the  Song-Ka. 

(i)  The  Irrawaddy  (="  Elephant  River")  rises  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  is  1200  miles 
long,  and  is  navigable — ^to  Bhamo — for  900  miles.  Its  delta  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  intricate  in  the  world,  and  indeed,  its  lower  water-courses  intermingle  (all  round 
the  Gulf  of  Martaban)  with  the  deltas  of  the  Sittang  and  the  Saluen.  Its  discharge 
in  August,  just  after  the  rainy  monsoon,  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Congo  ;  and  its 
average  yearly  discharge  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Qanges. 

(ii)  The  Balnea,  which  rises  in  Yunnan,  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  Irrawaddy,  but  is 
much  inferior  to  it  in  volume.    It  is  navigable  for  most  of  its  course. 

(iii)  The  Kokong  ( "  the  great  artery  of  Further  India " ),  rises  in  Thibet,  flows 
through  Ytmnan,  Bnrmab,  Siam,  Cambodia,  Cochin-China,  and  falls  into  the  Chinese 
Sea.    It  has  the  largest  basin  of  all  the  rivers  of  Further  India. 


{!■}  Tht  Boii«-I»  ="GreatKiver"(™lled  ths  "  Bed  River"  by  the  Prencli),  rises  In 
luunii,  Bnd  mill  Into  tbe  GglC  of  ToDqaJD.  Ita  1«aln  la  one  or  tLe  most  fErtile  and 
most  denaely  peopled  regions  in  Ui  Poiilnsulii.  Though  occupying  scarcely  one- 
tvuitlfltb  p&rt  of  IndO'Chino,  It  conCaina  about  ooe-half  tLfl  iahabitanta.  In  the 
Urge  somber  of  tonns  god  vlllBgei  on  Its  culUfated  plains,  it  nsembleB  the  more 
cronJed  part*  of  China. 

(yl)  Uku— Then  is,  in  all  Indo-China,  only  one  Uks  of  any  slie  or  Impoituce, 
Lata  TnU-np.    It  lies  In  the  valley  of  tbeMalumg,  and  la  oonneeUd  ivlth  that  rives 

8.  Cllmats. — Standing  between  two  oceans,  mostly  witiiiii  the 
ti:opLC3,  and  in  the  monsoon  region,  Indo-China  hna  a,  climate  which 
is  both  extremely  hot  and  extremely  moiat,  and  which  becomes 
nialurious,  and  even  pestiferous,  in  the  low  rich  lands  of  the  deltas. 

(1)  The  rainy  ee&son,  which  Is  liroaeht  by  the  Boatii-weat  Uonsoon,  lasta  from 
April  to  October. 


9.  VegeUtlim. — A  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the  Peninsula  U 
covered  with  denae  primeval  forest^  in  which  t«ak,  gum-traei,  the 
{fiittk-p«Tcha  plant,  bamboo,  and  other  tropical  growths,  are  found  in 
great  abundance.  The  staple  of  agriculture  in  the  lower  grounds, 
and  especially  in  the  swampy  deltas,  is  ilce.  But  cotton,  tobacco, 
vaspix,  Indlso,  tea,  eoffse,  and  most  spices,  are  also  cultivated. 

10.  Animal*. — The  most  common  wild  animals  of  Indo-China  are 
the  tiger,  elephant,  leopard,  rhinoceros,  wild  boar,  and  crocodile. 
The  gibbon  and  other  large  apes,  and  nnmerona  serpents  are  found  in 
the  forests. 

la  some  puts,  the  tiger  is  loolied  on  as  a  god ;  bia  teeth  are  worn  ai  amnleti ;  and 
his  praiaes  are  placarded  on  the  houses  In  coloured  paper  to  avert  hia  irrath. 

11.  MlnsralB. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  mineral  wealth  in  Indo-China ; 
bat  it  is  insufficiently  worked.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  gold  in  Siam  ; 
there  are  mby  mines  in  Eurmah ;  and  there  are  very  valuable  tin 

mines  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
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12.  InliabitantB. — The  Indo-Chinese  belong  mostly  to  the  Mongol 
family.  In  Cambodia  and  Siam  there  are  also  peoples  of  the 
Caucasian  stock ;  while  the  Malays  and  the  Negritos  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  belong  to  a  separate  family.  The  Buddhist  religion  is 
everywhere  predominant. 

13.  Industries. — The  most  important  and  most  general  industry  of 
all  the  Indo-Chinese  countries  is  agriculture.  Bice  is  the  grain  most 
grown,  and  the  main  article  of  export.  Sugar  is  also  grown  ;  and  the 
mulberry  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  silkworm.  Cotton,  indigo, 
and  tobacco,  are  also  grown  for  exportation.  The  Siamese  and 
Annamese  are  very  skilful  in  gold  and  silver  work,  in  fine  carving, 
and  in  inlaying.  The  commerce  of  these  countries  is  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese,  who  are  very  clever  traders. 

14.  Divisions. — The  following  are  the  political  divisions  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula : — 


Divisions. 

1.  British  Barmah 

2.  The  Empire  of  Barmah 
8.  The  ELingdom  of  Biain 

4.  Empire  of  Amuun 

5.  Kingdom  of  Cambodia 

6.  Lower  Oochin-China 

7.  MaUy  State* 

8.  The  Strait!  Settlement! 


Condition. 
Under  the  Government  of 
India. 


>i 


i; 


I) 


Independent 

A  French  Protectorate 

French  Protectorate 

Under  French  rule 

Independent 

Under  British  rule 


Chief  Towns. 
Baagoon,  Monlmein,  Prome. 

Kandalay,  Ava,  Bhamo. 

Bani^ok. 

Eii<,  EaBoi. 

Udoag. 

Saigon. 

Perak,  Johore. 

Singapore,  Malacca. 


15.  Britisli  Bnrmali. — The  country  still  called  British  Burmah  is  a 
long  strip  of  coast-land,  which  is  divided  into  three  provinces : 
Aracan,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserini.  The  capital  is  Rangoon  (140)  on  the 
Irrawaddy. 

(i)  Araean  is  a  strip  of  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Its  low, 
marshy,  steaming  plains  produce  much  rice,  which  is  shipped  at  the  capital  Akyab. 

(ii)  Pegu  is  another  rice-growing  country.  On  the  mountain-slopes  there  are  vast 
forests  of  teak  and  other  valuable  woods.  Rangoon  is  the  capital — the  busiest  sea- 
port, after  Calcutta,  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  exports  teak,  gums,  spices,  and  rice. 
It  has  an  excellent  position  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers  and  several  navigable 
canals.  Further  up,  also  on  the  Irrawaddy,  is  Prome,  the  inland  terminus  of  the 
Bangoon  railway.    It  was  at  one  time  a  very  large  city,  with  a  circuit  of  86  miles. 


.rthii«lflEo, 


(  the  Qnlt  of  Hartabun.  The  proJocUooa  nn 
fm  Ifl  HoolmitiL,  a  port  it  tiie  mouth,  of  tA* 
endi  cdlbls  biidi'-nests,  (bund  on  tbe  Ifeisol 


IC.  BnnnalL^Thi!  Emplra  of  Biumab  ia  now  part  of  the  British 
possesions  (it  was  added  in  186G),  a,nd  has  beua  placed  under  the 
rule  of  the  Indian  Ooveniment.  It  is  a  rith  inland  country,  sadly  in 
want  of  development.  It  ia  nearly  na  large  as  Spain  ;  hut  ita  popula- 
tion ia  only  about  3,000,000.  Tbe  capital  ia  UaniUIay  (80),  on  the 
Irrawaddj. 

(i)  The  IrrawiuSJy  valley  i«  eitramely  fertile,  and  prodnoM  rios,  cotton.  Indigo, 

(IS)  The  country  la  ildi  In  miuoraU — in  iron,  lead,  copper,  cjul,  and  ^Id. 

(iii)  The  Ciller  artery  or  tislfli!  ia  tlia  Irrawjuldy,  wliidh  is  navigable  up  to  Bbaoo — 
the  largest  ^ntjepAt  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  chief  military  atation  towarvla  China, 

(iv)  The  "white  elephant'  of  Bonnoh  rants  neitto  rojolty  itself.  It  biLS  tstatea, 
3  palace,  a  chaiDberlain,  four  BDld  umhrellu,  and  a  suite  of  lUrty  couitiera.    Bat  it 

IT.  Blaju. — Tbe  Kingdom  of  Slam  lies  beto'een  Burmah  and  Annam, 
and  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  Austrian  Empire,  with  a  population, 
however,  of  only  6,000,000.  The  land  is  very  rich;  but  only  one- 
twentieth  is  under  cultivation.  It  contains  the  whole  basin  of  the 
Menam  and  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mekong.  The  capital  is  Bang- 
kok, on  the  Menam. 

(t)  The  chief  product  and  export  ia  rice.     The  chief  export  to  Great  Brilain  la 

country,  however,  la  dense  unexplored  forest. 

(11)  Baaikcili  (500)  on  the  Menam,  U  tlic  largest  citj  on  the  AsIaUc  seaboard  Iwtween 
Calcutta  ond  Canton.  It  le  the  "Venice  of  the  Esst."  Both  sides  of  the  rivu  are 
covered  with  Boating  houses  and  eirved  dwellings  ;  while  above  the  bouses  rise  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  trees  and  the  tall  masla  ^1  the  shipping,  and,  over  all,  the  lofty 
pynunidal  topa  of  tlie  pagodas,  "  glittering  like  gold  in  the  strong  sunahine."  The 
chief  ttsdera  are  the  king,  tbe  royal  pihicea,  and  the  Chinese. 

18.  Annam.— -The  Empire  of  Annam  lies  along  the  east  coast  of 
ludo-Ghina,  and  is  now  a  French  Protectorate.  It  is  nearly  as  lai^ 
as  Sweden,  and  has  the  dense  population  of  probably  lB,OOO,O00i 
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The  most  fertile  and  wealthy  parts  are  Tonquin  and  Cocliln-Clilna. 
The  capital  is  Hu^  (60),  near  the  coast — a  town  strongly  fortified  by 
the  French. 

(i)  Tonqnin,  the  most  fertile  province,  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
It  contains  the  whole  of  the  rich  delta  of  the  Song-Ea.  It  has  seventeen  iron,  fourteen 
gold  mines,  and  other  mineral  wealth.  Its  capital  is  Hanoi  (150),  a  very  busy  port, 
about  100  miles  from  the  sea.    Its  streets  are  paved  with  marble. 

(ii)  The  only  highroad  in  the  country  runs  from  Hu4  to  Hanoi. 

19.  Cambodia. — The  Kingdom  of  Cambodia,  once  a  large  and  power- 
ful kingdom,  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  attacks  of  Annam, 
Siam,  and  France,  till  it  is  now  little  more  than  the  size  of  Scotland — 
with  a  population  of  over  a  million.  It  lies  on  the  lower  course  of 
the  Mekong,  between  Lake  Tont^-sap  and  the  Delta.  Its  capital  is 
Kamvam,  which  stands  at  the  confluence  of  four  water  highways. 

<i)  The  little  foreign  trade  done  is  done  at  the  port  of  Kampot. 

(ii)  In  the  north  of  the  coxmtry  are  the  ruins  of  Ankor-Wat,  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  in  Further  India. 

20.  Lower  Cochin-Cliina. — This  country  is  now  completely  the  pro- 
perty of  the  French.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the  Mekong  Delta.  It 
exports  rice,  teak,  cotton,  etc.,  from  its  capital  of  Saigon,  on  the 
Saigon  river.  Its  hot  and  moist  climate  makes  it  singularly  unhealthy 
for  Europeans. 

21.  The  Malay  States. — These  States  are  very  small ;  many  are 
under  British  protection ;  and  none  are  so  strong  as  to  dare  to  act  in 
defiance  of  Great  Britain.  The  petty  rulers  call  themselves  Rajahs  ; 
and  the  two  best-known  states  are  Perak  and  Johore. 

(i)  The  country  is  chiefly  forest-covered  mountain,  inhabited  by  aboriginal  tribes, 
of  the  Negrito  stock.    But  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands  and  the  coast  are  Malays. 

(ii)  It  is  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Krah,  which  joins  Burmah 
to  the  Malay  Peninsula.  This  would  shorten  the  voyage  between  Mergui  and  Bang- 
kok by  1300  miles,  and  greatly  facilitate  trade.  The  Isthmus  of  Krah  would  then  take 
its  place  with  Panama  and  Suez. 

22.  The  Straits  Settlements. — The  Settlements  on  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  consist  of  a  number  of  small  territories  which  we  have  seized. 
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from  thi  I  of  Pulo  Peming  down  to  Singnpore.     They  ate  of 

value  chiell°      the  k?j8  to  the  highly  important  water-gate  into  the 
Chinu  Sea  the  waters  of  the  laigbty  East  Indian  Archipelago. 

There  are  four  settlements  :   Fenane,  VelleBley,  Xolocaa,  and  Sinss- 

(II  tMIs  riauf.  or  I^lnc^D  of  Wales  lilanJ,  ii  a  grailt  but  Tertlle  UUnd  oft  tli*  irut 


(Ir)  Uamven  ( -  "  LloQ  ea  long  by  14  wide.  aUndiDglD  one 

of  tbo  gre>t«t  commenjlB  Jl  the  grat  water  hlghwajB  ot  the 

cut  (Qd  sauth  convotgs  aa  -  port  of  Blitupm  (ISO)  possossee  the 

inoooliolf  of  the  dada  betv  h^  Ea«L    Ita  cloclu  lud  qiuji  aja 

crowded  with  TOMds  from  ermy  \  ;  and  they  coriT  awaj  tin,  ail  kinds 

of  aplcea,  CBrenlEi,  tan  uii  coBte,  i  tch  mJ  gunMar,  gutta-porcha  ajid 
Indla-niblMr,  »Dd  other  produce. 

(V)  Gnat  Britain  buyi  born  the  c                     imenta  to  the  eiUnt  o(  fT.OOO.OfiO 
a  year  (tin  alouD  a  rallllnuii)  and  sella  to  lu.  .u..»,t  of  Dvar  £1.000.000, 


THE  CHINESE  EMPIRK 

1.  The  OUiuM  Emplxe.— This  vast  empire  fills  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  Asia,  and  is  a  good  deal  laiger  than  the  whole  of  Europe. 
It  comprises :  CUna  Proper ;  Thibet ;  HoncoU* ;  Cona ;  and  parts  of 
Mantchoaria  and  TnrkestaiL 

(i)  Tbs  Chlneae  Empin  nms  with  Asiatic  Runia  along  a  rroatier  of  SOOO  mllw. 

L  China  Proper. 

2.  CUna  Proper. — China  Proper  ia  a  vast,  rich  and  densely  peopled 
country  in  the  east  of  Asia,  about  half  the  size  of  the  whole  Empire. 
It  is  bounded  on  the 
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(a)  ChinA  is  also  called  the  "  Middle  Kingdom  " ;  the  "  Empire  of  the  Pure  " ;  the  "  Flowery  Land," 
that  is,  the  "Land  of  Culture  and  Courtesy." 

fb)  China  is  divided  fh>m  Mongolia  by  the  "  Great  Wall  of  China."  At  certain  points  the  wall  is  double 
and  even  triple ;  and  the  whole  is  said  to  be  2000  miles  long.  It  has  turrets  and  strong  forts  at 
certain  intervals;  and,  "like a  huge  snake  turned  to  stone,"  it  winds  away  over  the  crests  of 
craggy  heights,  down  deep  gorges,  over  lofty  plateaux.  The  height  varies  ttom.  20  to  SO  fL  ;  and 
the  breadth  of  the  top  is  29  ft. 

2.  Size. — The  area  of  China  amounts  to  nearly  1,300,000  square 
miles,  or  more  than  six  times  the  size  of  France. 

(i)  Its  length  firom  north  to  south  is  about  1750  miles.    It  lies  between  20°  and 
42°  North  lat. ;  or  in  the  space  corresponding  to  that  between  Timbuctoo  and  Madrid, 
(ii)  Its  breadth  is  1350  miles. 

(iii)  In  shape  it  is  an  irregular  circle,  the  landward  and  seaward  semi-circles  being 
nearly  equal. 

3.  Coast  Line. — China  has  a  very  long  coast  line — of  5000  miles, 
which  gives  one  mile  of  coast  to  every  260  square  miles  of  surface. 

(i)  The  chief  inlets  are  the  Gulfis  of  Pe-clM-l«e,  Leao-tong,  and  the  Bay  of  Coreit— all  in 
the  Yellow  Sea ;  the  Bay  of  Hang-chow,  and  the  Qnlf  of  Tonqvin. 

(ii)  The  chief  straits  are  the  Pe-dM-lee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf ;  Foo-Kien,  between 
the  island  of  Formosa  and  the  mainland;  and  Hainaa,  between  the  island  of  Hainan 
and  the  mainland. 

(iii)  The  only  peninsula  of  any  size  is  Bhantoag  (=  "  East  of  the  Mountains"). 

4.  IsIandB. — ^Among  the  numerous  islands  which  girdle  the  coast 
from  the  YeUow  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  the  most  important  are 
Formosa,  Hainan,  and  Hong-kong. 

(i)  Formoia  (="  the  Beautiful ")  received  its  name  fh)m  the  Portuguese,  struck  by 
the  charming  aspects  of  its  wooded  heights.  It  is  about  240  miles  long,  and  has  a 
magnificent  range  of  mountains  running  through  it  from  north  to  south.  It  is  famous 
for  its  bamboos,  which  sometimes  grow  to  the  height  of  100  ft. 

(ii)  Hainan  is  not  quite  so  large  as  Formosa.  It  is  also  very  mountainous ;  aud  the 
central  mass  is  called  "Five-Finger  Mountain."  Its  mountains  contain  gold,  silver, 
copper  and  iron ;  and  the  lowlands  are  extremely  fertile. 

(iii)  Hong-kong  is  an  islet  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Canton  River.  Macao  (which 
belongs  to  the  Portuguese)  lies  at  the  western  entrance ;  and  the  two  islets  "symbolise 
the  setting  star  of  Portugal  and  the  rising  star  of  Britain  in  the  seas  of  the  East." 
Hong-kong  is  a  mass  of  granite  and  basalt,  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  woods,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  rocky  creeks  and  sandy  beaches.  When  it  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1841, 
it  had  a  population  of  2000  souls  ;  now  it  has  nearly  200,000.  It  does  nearly  half  of 
the  import  trade  into  China.  It  unhappily  lies  within  the  limits  of  cyclones ;  and,  in 
1874,  one  of  these  overthrew  1000  houses,  wrecked  S3  large  vessels  and  several  hun- 
dred junks,  and  destroyed  many  thousand  lives.  The  chief  town  is  called  Victoria. 
Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  is  gay  with  the  flags  of  all  nations. 

X 
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5.  Build.— China  is  for  the  moat  part  mountainouH,  eapecially  in  the  " 
west  and  south.    Id  the  weat,  very  high  ranges,  which  run  from  north 
lo  south  ;  north  of  the  Tang-tae-kiang,  lower  ranges  and  a  vast  and 
fertile   plain  ;   south    of  the    Tang-tse-kiang,  ranges   of   mountains 
running  from  west  to  east— such  ifl  the  build  of  China, 
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6.  PlainB. — From  the  Gulf  of  Leao-tong  to  the  valley  of  the  Tang- 
tse-kiatig  stretches  the  Oreat  Flatn  of  Cblna,  one  of  the  vastest  and 
richest  lowland  plains  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  larger  than  the  whole 
of  FnincB.  The  richest  parts  lie  along  the  lower  courses  of  the  Yellow 
and  the  Blue  Rivera.  The  chief  wealth  of  this  plain  conaiata  in  the 
immense  quantities  of  rich  yellow  earth  called  loeu. 

(1)  Loui  IB  a  solid  bat  Ma,tde  earth  ot  a  ;ellawlBh  colour.  This  eartb  coven,  U 
variooa  thiclineBsea,  an  area,  in  the  nortli  oCduaa,  of  aboat  250,000  square  milea~-oi 
mors  than  all  Aastria.Htingary,  In  Boma  places  it  Is  3000  ft.  deep.  In  its  per- 
pendloolar  cliCfe  an  dng  oat  innumerable  cBTea,  In  whieii  dwell  the  Urge  majority  ot 
the  people  who  inbabit  the  loees  region.  Its  surface  yields  the  richest  crops,  withont 
manure  and  with  the  smaJlest  labour.  It  enables  the  cultiratlon  of  wheat  to  go  on  at 
the  height  ol  8000  ft  It  Is  called  Houg-tw  (or  Yellow  Earth) ;  It  giio  its  name  to 
the  Boug-liD  <or  Yellow  lUver) ;  lo  the  Beaag-hal  (or  Yellow  Sea) ;  to  the  BMBt^tl 
(=YellowEmperor)or  "Lordofthe  Yellow."  Roads  are  out  through  it— abont  8or 
10  ft.  wide;  and  the  wheeled  tiafflc  la  conducted  by  tl.ehelp  of  "ahnn  tings." 
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7.  RlTers. — China  possesses  four  great  rivers  :  the  twin  streams 
Hoang-ho  and  Tang-tse-Mang  (or  Yellow  and  Blue  Eivers)  ;  the 
Si-kiang ;  and  the  Pe-ho. 

(i)  The  Hoang-ho  (2600  miles),  the  "  Ungovernable,"  the  "  Sorrow  of  the  Sons  of 
Han,"  rises  in  the  "  Starry  Lakes"  on  the  inland  plateau  of  Thibet,  drains  a  region 
three  times  as  large  as  France,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe-che-lee.  Up  to  1853  it 
flowed  into  the  China  Sea,  south  of  Shantung,  and  joined  the  delta  of  the  Tang-tse- 
kiang.  It  has  changed  its  course  nine  times  in  the  course  of  the  last  2500  years.  The 
immense  deposits  of  yellow  earth  which  it  brings  down  are  constantly  raising  its  bed ; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nile,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Po,  it  flows  at  a  higher  level 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  plain ;  sometimes  bursts  through  its  embankments- 
artificial  as  well  as  natural — sweeps  away  towns  and  villages,  and  ruins  the  crops 
of  immense  agricultural  regions.  In  consequence  of  its  deposits,  the  land  gains 
on  the  sea  at  some  points  at  the  rate  of  100  ft.  a  year.  It  carries  down  four  times 
as  much  sediment  as  the  Ganges.  It  receives  fewer  large  tributaries  than  any  other 
great  river  in  the  world. 

(ii)  The  Tang-tM-kiang  (3500 miles),  "Blue  River,'*  called  also  "Great  River,"  is 
the  longest  river  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  globe.  It  rises  far  west  in  the  table-land 
of  Thibet.  It  is  navigable  up  to  I-chang,  1000  miles  from  the  sea.  At  Hankow,  700 
miles  inland,  it  is  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  fed  by  numerous  tributaries,  some  of  great 
size  ;  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the  whole  system  amount  to  12,000  miles--abont 
half  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  For  thousands  of  years  its  waters  have  carried 
more  vessels  laden  with  merchandise  than  all  the  seas  and  rivers  of  Christendom  put 
together.  Along  its  course  many  large  lakes  are  found — ^the  greatest  of  which  are 
Po-yang  and  Tong-tbig. 

(iU)  The  Blkiaag  (1100  m.)  or  "West  River"joins  with  the  Po-klaag(  =  "North  River") 
to  form  the  Canton  or  "  Pearl  River."  It  is  the  great  water-highway  of  the  south. 
Thanks  to  the  tides,  the  channels  of  the  delta  are  all  navigable  ;  and  a  district  of  over 
3000  square  miles  requires  no  land-roads.  The  population  is  amphibious ;  and  is 
almost  always  afloat. 

(iv)  The  Pe-ho  ( =s  "  North  River  "  )  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  number  of  short 
streams.    Pe-kin  (=  "  North  Court"),  the  capital,  stands  on  this  river. 

8.  Climate. — ^As  most  of  the  mountain-ranges  run  east  and  west, 
the  winds  from  the  sea  obtain  easy  access  to  the  heart  of  the  country ; 
and  thus  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  softened.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  China  is  colder  than  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  in  the 
same  latitude  ;  and  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  always  greater. 
The  North  of  China  has  a  warm  rainy  summer  ;  and  a  clear  cold 
frosty  winter.      The  South  has,  on  the  whole,  a  hot  climate — more 


;  and  within  the  Tropic  of 


especially  those  parts  which    lie  i 
Cancer. 

(i)  The  average  cliitute  of  Pekln,  nhlch  ii  Ln  lit.  10*,  li  yerj  like  UuU  of  tha  SoaUi 
or  Eugtsdi],  wMth  <B  in  Int.  fiO* ;  only  tba  citremeg  are  greater  Id  Pekis. 


9.  TeKetatlon. — Tlie  Chiaeae  flora  la  extremely  rich.  The  charuoter- 
iatic  plants  are  evergreens,  flowering  shrubs,  and  resinous  trees. 
From  the  "  Flowery  Land  "  come  the  camellia,  the  jasmine,  and  the 
azalea. 


10.    AnimsJa.— The    tiger   and  panther   infest    the   less    popiilou 
districts  ;    monkeys   are   found   in   the   thickets   near   Pekin ;    ant 
reptiles  of  the  snake,  salamander,  and  lizard  orders  are  very  nunier 
oua.     There  are  also  great  nombers  of  birds, 
(i)  Tiw  Ugeruid  the  psctbersredluptmirlng. 


—China  abounds  in  metals,  salt,  and  coal.  Its  iron 
is  good  ;  its  copper  the  best  in  the  world.  Its  coal-fields,— and  there 
is  coal  in  every  province, — are  twenty  times  as  large  as  all  the  (soal- 
fields  of  Britain  and  Europe  taken  together. 


(1)  The  Mial-fleld 

IS  ia  the  provlace  of  Sechueii  hIodo  cover  100,000  Bqnue  taOta- 

)trrance.    But  ttoyBrebsdly  worked;  .nd,  while  Britain  tnnu 

nt  ISO  mlUlon  tons 

a  year,  China  hu  an  outpat  of  only  3  mlUlons. 

<iL)  The™  »re  tn 

«de  of  the  world.' 

(lil)  The  quality  u 

13.  Industries.- The  chief  industry  in  China  is  agriomtitre ;  and  it 
is  everywhere  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Of  manufoctures,  those  of 
sUiE,  cotton,  and  earUienwaTe  ("  China  ")  are  most  important. 

ill  Rupport  eight 


In  the  fertUe  pUlne,  eapec 

ally  about  Bh.nffl-i, 

has  been  tilled  tor 

ag  an;  BigsB  ot  exhiDitlon. 
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(ii)  "Apart  altogether  ft-om  the  'Yellow  Lands/  the  arable  regions  of  China  have 
maintained  their  fmitfolness  for  over  four  thousand  years,  entirely  through  the 
thoughtful  care  of  the  peasantry  in  restoring  to  the  soil  under  another  form  all  that 
the  crops  have  taken  from  it.    Nothing  is  wasted. " 

(iii)  The  North  of  China  produces  wheat,  millet  and  cotton;  the  South,  rice,  tea  and 
sugar,  lUk  and  opiiun.  Rice  is  the  staple  food  of  the  central  and  southern  provinces. 
The  rice-growing  tracts  are  the  heart  of  the  country,  the  seats  of  the  densest  population, 
and  the  focuses  of  commercial  life.  The  silk- worm  is  a  native  of  China ;  and  mulberry 
trees  are  grown  in  vast  numbers.  The  poor  eat  locusts,  silk-worms,  and  snakes ;  the 
rich,  sharks'  fins  and  swallows'  nests. 

(iv)  The  forests  have  been  so  completely  sacrificed  to  tillage,  that  even  wood  for 
cofiins  has  to  be  imported  from  abroad. 

(v)  Not  a  weed  is  to  be  seen  anywhere ;  and  *'  the  ground  is  so  thoroughly  clean,  and 
so  exquisitely  pulverised  that  after  a  week's  rain  the  traveller  will  sometimes  look 
about  in  vain  for  a  clod  to  throw  into  a  pond  to  startle  the  water-fowl." 

(vi)  In  addition  to  the  making  of  "  China,"  the  Chinese  are  celebrated  for  their  skill 
in  ivory-carving,  bronzes,  lacquer- work,  and  printing.  There  is  no  "division  of 
labour."  "  Every  artistic  object  is  the  work  of  one  artist,  who  designs,  models,  and 
paints  it." 

14.  Commerce. — The  internal  commerce  of  China — that  is,  the  trade 
between  the  different  provinces,  many  of  which  are  larger  than 
European  countries — is  the  largest  and  oldest  in  the  world.  Its 
foreign  trade  is  not  so  large,  but  is  growing.  Tea  and  silk  are  the 
great  staples  of  export.  Cotton  goods  and  opium  are  by  far  the  largest 
imports.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  is  done 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Colonies. 

(i)  Black  and  green  tea  are  the  leaves  of  the  same  shrub,  prepared  in  a  different 
way.    The  best  t«a  is  sent  overland — to  Russia. 

(ii)  Two-thirds  of  all  the  exports  from  China  to  Great  Britain  consist  of  tea.  This 
exx>ort  is  diminishing,  however,  every  year,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  growth  of 
Assam  tea.  In  1875,  we  bought  nearly  £11,000,000  worth  of  tea  from  China;  in  18S6, 
we  bought  less  than  £6,000,000  worth. 

(iii)  Bice  is  a  large  import ;  it  is  brought  from  Siam,  Annam,  and  Cochin-China. 
(iv)  **  It  is  the  Chinese  who  have  created  the  prosperity  of  Singapore." 

15.  Ports. — China  has  a  very  extensive  coasting- trade,  which  u 
carried  on  by  British,  foreign,  and  Chinese  vessels ;  and  excellent 
harbours  line  the  coasts  as  well  as  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers. 
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Great  Britain  lias  the  right  of  access  to  23  ports  of  the  empire,  which 
are  called  "  Treaty  Porta."  The  must  imiwrtant  of  these  are  Tientsin ; 
lobuig  ;  Hankcnr  ;  Hankln ;  SbasEliai ;  Foocbow ;  Amoy  ;  and  Canton. 
Of  these  ports,  Shatighui  and  Ciinton  nre  the  krgeat. 

[ijmmMii  (IMO),  on  the  Pb-Lo,  is  the  aaiport  of  Po-che-lM  and  of  HouboUb.    The 


icf  Dontre  of  tiiBtoii-trMli)  In  Chinii. 

(Iv)  HuUb  (ICA),  ■  DBme  which  nieuis  Bouth  Court,  lUndB  on  Uie  Ymg-tse-kiiuig, 
id  wM  fonnerly  tho  motropollB  of  the  empire,  Bnd  longtho  Uljeat  citjfa  the  world. 

b  thB  metropoUs  of  letteti  imd.  Icuniliig ;  md  ia,OO0  atndonta  sra  cumlned  In  It 


r  (840}  IB  tbe  chief  seapDrt  betweea  Bliuigli*!  and  Cutan,    The  ni 
J  Land."    It  stands  about  30  miles  al»vg  the  mautb  of  the  Kin. 


is  the  foremoit  among 
■r,  and  glAas-maklng, 
the  beet  kind;  and 
[  Fsris.    The  rivu  is 


16.  HlgbwarB  of  Conunnnlcatioii. — "China  Proper  is  intersected  in 
CTery  direction  by  2C>00  imperial  highways,  which,  with  the  graat 
number  of  navigable  streams,  and  the  extensire  system  of  canalisation, 
render  the  country  one  of  the  richest  in  means  of  communication  in 
ihe  whole  world."    There  are  as  yet  no  railways. 
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(ii)  Many  of  the  imperial  highways  are  magnificent  roads  80  ft.  broad,  paved  with 
granite  blocks,  lined  with  trees,  cut  through  the  spurs  of  the  mountains,  and  sometimes 
even  tunnelled. 

(iii)  The  chief  trade  route  between  China  and  Russia  runs  from  Fekin  to  Maimachin, 
which  is  separated  from  Kiakhta  in  Siberia  by  a  small  stream. 

(iv)  A  short  railway,  nine  miles  long,  was  opened  by  an  English  company  in  1876 
from  Shanghai  to  Wusung,  The  year  after,  it  was  purchased  and  broken  up  by  the 
Government.    The  city  of  Shanghai  is  traversed  by  tramways. 

(v)  There  are  4000  miles  of  telegraph  line. 

17.  ProYlnces. — China  Proper  is  divided  into  provinces,  most  of 
which  are  much  larger  than  England.  The  most  populous  is  Shan- 
tung, which  has  560  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

(i)  Bechuen  is  one  of  the  richest  in  agricultural  produce, 
(ii)  Tannan  (which  is  almost  independent)  is  richest  in  mineral  wealth. 

18.  Great  Cities. — China  is  the  land  of  great  cities  and  of  crowded 
populations.  Several  towns  have  more  than  a  million  inhabitants ; 
and  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  towns  with  more  than  100,000 
inhabitants.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  rural  population  is  much 
larger  than  the  urban.     The  capital  of  the  country  is  Pekin. 

(i)  PeklA  (500)  or  **  North  Court "  stands  in  a  plain,  about  12  miles  from  the  Pe-ho. 
It  is  inferior  in  population  to  its  own  port  of  Tientsin.  It  consists  of  two  cities, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  high  inner  wall.  The  northern  city  is  the 
"Tartar"  or  **  Mantchoo  " ;  the  southern,  the  Chinese  town.  "At  one  of  the  most 
crowded  cross-roads  of  the  Chinese  town,  the  headsman  and  his  assistants  are  con- 
stantly occupied  with  their  sanguinary  office."  In  the  Mantchoo  city  stands  the 
"Yellow  quarter,"  in  which  is  the  Imperial  Palace,  the  only  building  in  China  faced 
with  yellow  porcelain.  Here  stand  also  the  Temples  of  Heaven  and  Agriculture. 
Close  to  the  latter  is  the  field  where  the  Emperor  and  the  Imperial  Family  meet  every 
spring  "  to  guide  the  ivory  and  gold  plough  while  invoking  the  blessings  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  on  the  fruits  of  the  land." 

19.  Government. — The  Emperor  of  China  is  the  Head  of  the 
Empire,  the  Head  of  the  State  Religion,  the  Head  of  every  Chinese 
Family.  The  State  is  a  large  Family  ;  the  Emperor  is  its  High  Priest 
and  Head ;  he  is  at  once  the  "  Father  and  Mother  "  of  his  children. 
The  Emperor  is  also  the  "  Vicegerent  of  Heaven."  The  eighteen  pro- 
vinces are  governed  by  Mandarins  of  the  highest  rank. 

(i)  If  the  Emperor  asks  for  the  life  or  for  the  property  of  a  citizen,  both  must  be 
surrendered  with  humble  gratitude. 


(II)  Tlia  Bmperor  is  dreiied  more  plainly  th»n  «ny  of  hl<  Mui>inrtn-i.  Tel  the 
hfahott  dlgnlUrtw  tWl  proBtnlB  betore  hii  einptj  throoB  nr  hli  yeUow  aiU  ufflbrelk, 
tn  OiB  ijrovln««i  the  M«ndirirn  "barn  inoenae  when  they  rEerf™  an  lniperi«l 
(t«tp«tch|Uiil  turufug  towtrda  Pekin,  strike  tLe  ground  wLtJi  tbfllc  head/*  '^Tremblp. 
■nd  abey  I"  lithe  Ipvufable  tormina  tion  of  all  Irapertal  pToclamatiopfl. 

(Ill)  The  Kaprror  Is  Iho  "  aon  uf  HeaTna,"  the  "  BoTMBlgn  of  the  Pour  Bea>,"  nnd 
uftlio"TeoThoiiMadF™plea." 

SO.  B«llflon. — China  Proper  has  three  religions  :  OonfaeUiilBm ; 
BndiLUuii ;  and  Taolun.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  BuddhUts  ;  tlie 
ti|)per  cbases  follow  the  doctrines  of  Goafacius. 


(II)  Conrucluilamii  ■  code  of  monl  doctrines  lUid  of  «mdaot;  DOtairUg 
(lii)  In  niHDi  tho  "  W»r  of  8if( 
It  l>  tiov  Dn[>-  ■  niuB  of  magical  rile 

SI.  Bdnoatloii. — In  some  respects,  China  1 11  th  be  t  educated 
country  in  the  world  ;  and  it  possesses  th  Id  t  1 1  ratu  .  There 
is  a  deep-rooted  respect  for  learning  amongst  all  las  ea  All  offices 
are  joined  solely  by  public  examiDation,  a   1  m  y  b      lamined 

even  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

(I)  "Educttion  IsthehighroadtoboDonruidemoliuneiit."  Bat tlie only  worka 
■tudled  are  thouckllsd  the  "Kine  Clsuica;"  and theaa are pn>ctlo*Ily  learned  by 
beait    Thua  memorr  ia  the  chief  (Scnlty  cnltlvatad  by  the  Chlneie. 


1  tMA  Oustomi. — The  most  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
Chinese  is  their  courtesy  and  kindliness.  "Even  strangeis  Iuit« 
travelled  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  another  without  even  meeting 
with  a  rudeness  or  incivility."  Age  is  reverenced  by  all.  A  drunk 
person  is  never  seen  in  the  streets.  Industiy  is  the  chief  passion  i 
and  peace  the  universatly  rei^uired  condition.  Most  of  their  custonis 
are  the  exact  opposite  of  ours.  The  place  of  honour  is  the  left  ;  the 
mourning  colour  is  white  ;  the  sign  of  being  puzzled  is  to  scratch  the 
knee.  Physicians  are  paid  when  their  patients  are  well ;  their  pay 
stops  when  they  fall  ill 
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(i)  No  other  nation  has  so  few  warlike  songs. 

(11)  In  China  «  roses  have  no  fragrance ;  roads  no  vehicles  ;  ships  no  hulls ;  work- 
men no  Sundays  ;  and  magistrates  no  sense  of  honour." 

(ill)  Most  of  the  women  cramp  their  feet  till  they  are  only  S^  inches  long.  An  old 
man  is  highly  flattered  by  the  inquiry  after  his  "  honourable  teeth." 

(iv)  "  All  virtues  have  their  source  in  etiquette,"  says  Ck>nfticius. 

23.  People  and  Language. — The  Chinese  are  in  reality  a  veiy 
mixed  race ;  though  they  are  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
Mongol  type.     The  language  is  monosyllabic. 

(1)  The  ordinary  Chinaman  is  short,  round-faced  with  high  cheek-bones,  has 
broad  flat  features  and  a  small  nose,  oblique  black  eyes,  black  lanky  hair,  little  or 
no  beard,  yellow  or  brown  complexion. 

(11)  There  are  practically  as  many  symbols  as  there  are  words  in  the  language — 
43,496  altogether. 

II.  Thibet. 

24.  The  Country. — TMbet  (or  the  "  Snowy  Kingdom  ")  is  the  name 
of  the  elevated  country  which  lies  between  the  Euenlun  and  the 
Himalayas.  It  is  the  loftiest  table-land  on  the  face  of  the  globe ; 
and  the  inhabitants  breathe  an  air  which  has  less  than  half  the  density 
of  ours.  The  Karakorum  Mountains  lie  in  the  west.  The  Sanpo  and 
Upper  Brahmapootra  drain  the  southern  valleys ;  the  Upper  Tang-tae- 
kiang  the  eastern  districts.  The  lake  called  Tengrl-nor,  which  stands 
at  the  elevation  of  15,000  ft.,  receives  the  drainage  of  the  great  Con- 
tinental Basin  which  Hes  in  the  interior. 

"That  awful  plateau,  three  times  the  size  of  France,  almost  as  cold  as  Siberia, 
most  of  it  higher  than  Mont  Blanc,  and  all  of  it,  except  a  few  valleys,  destitute  of 
population." 

25.  People.— The  inhabitants  form  a  branch  of  the  Mongolian 
Family.  They  are  gentle,  frank,  dignified,  courageous,  fond  of  music 
and  song.     They  are  Buddhists  in  religion. 

(1)  "  When  two  persons  meet,  they  salute  each  other  several  times  by  showing  the 
tongue  and  scratching  the  right  ear." 

(11)  Thibet  is  the  centre  of  Buddhism.  The  High  Priest  is  the  Dalai-Lama  (= 
"  Ocean-Lama  "),  who  lives  at  Lhassa,  the  capital. 


Sij.  IndDBtiiBi  and  Towna.^Tlic  chief,  alm(»t  Ibe  only,  indnstrj  of 
Thib«l  is  pasturage.  The  EUple  prodact  is  wool,  of  which  raat 
qnantitien,  of  the  finest  texture,  are  produced  on  the  boundless 
gtnwy  plains  and  mountain  slopes  in  tbe  more  sheltered  and  lower 
parts  of  the  country.  The  on);  hu^e  town  is  Usaxat.  (&0),  the  capital, 
nod  the  religioaa  metropolis  of  the  Buddhist  world  in  the   Chinese 

<l)  Milk.  bulUr,  »iiil  bntlfF-rofOl  form  the  eWrf  dist  of  Ite  people. 


(ninnutnr/  for  Uhub)  b  mnLoiur.  tuis  of  j'aks  md  gheep  heayilj-  iHdeii  erao 

IIio  eDunl>7  In  all  directlDU*.  Kcul;  lU  the  pruHt  of  tbe  foielgn  trade  gofs  to  Um 
ninDMl«rl(ii :  BDd  tbtu,  notwttbetuidtng  iti  Dntural  poverly,  Thibet  mpporli  Id 
■rwllti  Uid  lamrr  *  wbolc  nittti'n  of  monks." 


Ill,  Eastern  Turkestan,  ■ 

ST.  Tb*  Country. — CUneie  (or  Eitstern)  TarkBatan  is  a  part  of  the 
vMt  Cnntinental  Basin  of  Oentral  Asia.  It  may  be  hriefly  describod 
as  tlio  western  half  of  tliB  Haa-hal  or  "  Dried-up  Se^,''  or  as  the  Basin 
of  the  Tarim.  !t  is  a  country  more  than  four  times  the  size  of 
Fratine ;  hut  its  population  is  httle  oyer  haif  a  million. 

(!)  The  QlLnuita  la  oontlncntal  In  the  tevBnst  sense  :  a.  cold  winter  followi  a  bum- 

iii)  "The  uDdi,  tirivea  hefore  the  winds  in  ceaseless  billows  from  the  Euiem 
PDds,  BWellowlng  up  populous  atid 


28.  People  and  Towtu. — The  inhabitants  of  the  Tarim  Baain  are 
a  mixed  race.  In  the  lowlands  agriculture  is  pursued ;  in  tbe 
uplands,  pasturage.  The  two  largest  towns  are  Xashgar,  the  capital ; 
and  Yarkand. 

0)  KHiifU' (100)  Is  »  cammerclal  eutrepAt  ot  great  InipotlADce.    It  Is  celebrated  u 


^ 
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the  birthplace  of  the  hero  Rustnin,  who  is  described  in  Matthew  Arnold's  poem 
"  Sohrab  and  Rustum." 

(11)  Tarkand  (150)  is  the  lai^gest  city  in  Chinese  Turkestan.    It  lies  in  the  centre  of 
the  most  productive  district. 

(iil)  The  trade-caravans  from  Turkestan  to  India  go  by  the  Earakorum  Pass ;  to 
Western  Turkestan  by  the  Terek  Pass,  which  is  the  route  6t  the  (future)  Russian 
railway  to  China  via  the  Tarim  Basin. 


IV.  Mongolia. 

29.  The  Country. — Mongolia  is  a  yast  region  of  Central  Asia,  which 
lies  between  Thibet  and  Siberia,  and  which  includes  the  vast  desert 
of  Gobi  or  Shamo. 

(i)  The  Kuen-lun  divide  Mongolia  from  Thibet. 

(ii)  The  Altai  divide  it  from  Siberia. 

(iii)  The  whole  belt  of  Central  Asia,  from  the  Amoor  to  the  Volga,  most  of  Avhich  is 
directly  or  indirectly  subject  to  China,  is  called  by  its  wandering  inhabitants  the 
"Land  of  Grass." 

30.  People  and  Industries.  ~The  inhabitants  are  Mongols ;  and 
Mongolia  is  the  true  primeval  home  of  this  branch  of  the  human 
family.  They  are  nomads  ;  and  their  chief  wealth  consists  in  flocks 
and  herds.  The  chief  towns  are  Urga  the  capital,  Maimachin,  and 
Kobdo. 

(i)  Urga,  or  "  Great  Camp,"  has  a  large  triennial  fair,  which  is  visited  by  about 
200,000  persons  from  every  part  of  Mongolia. 

(11)  MaimaeUn  stands  on  the  frontier.  It  is  the  last  station  on  the  great  Chinese 
route  from  Pekin  to  Siberia. 

(iii)  KoMo  is  the  entrep6t  of  the  Russian  dealers  from  the  Altai  mines. 


V.  Mantchooria. 

31.  Tlie  Country. — Mantchooria  is  a  large  country  which  lies  between 
the  Amoor  and  the  Corea  Peninsula  ;  and  between  the  Khingan  Eange 
on  the  west  and  Kussian  Siberia  on  the  east.  There  are  two  distinct 
regions  :  the  northern,  which  drains  through  the  Sungari  into  the 
Amoor  ;  the  southern,  through  the  Liao-ho,  into  the  Yellow  Sea. 


32.  People  and  Towhb, — The  Hantclioo  Tartars  are  Ihe  race 
(»nc[uered  China  ;  nnd  a  Mantchoo  ftimily  sita  on  Ihe  Chinese  throae. 
Agriculture  ia  their  chief  industry.  The  two  largest  towns  are,  Kliia 
the  capitul,  and  Moukden,  the  old  capital 

(!)  KMn  (ISO),  OD  ttie  Upper  Songul,  hu  a  Urge  Inde  In  Umbsi. 
(ii)  Meskd*!!  \s  t  Urge  and  floorisbiaE  citf,  oleuer  OianFeUn,  bettar  ballt^  iid 
with  brighter  aLops. 

VI.    COREA. 

33.  Oorea. — The  countiy  called  Corea  is  a  peninsula  wMdi  stands 
between  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan.  It  is  nearly  aa  large 
aa  Great  Britain  ;  hut  ita  population  k  lesa  than  9,000,000,  It  ia 
practically  independent  of  China.  It  ia  a  very  mountainouE  country, 
rich  in  gold,  silver,  iron,  coal,  and  other  metals  and  minerals. 

\b  toTta  It  TSBomblei  Italy.  It  has  tor  backbone  a  isoge  of  manntalDB,  tha  loDg 
alope  ot  whkh,  ae  in  Italr,  ii  to  tb«  west.  The  lalaad  ot  Qodiiul  OCCDples  tha  poaE- 
UoDoI  Sicily. 

34.  People  and  Towni. — The  people  are  a  mixed  race.  They  are 
both  industrious  and  ingenious.  They  have  (lirown  open  three  of 
their  ports  to  foreigners  ;  import  Bome  cotton  goods  ;  and  export 
cowhides  and  beans.     The  capital  is  Seoul  (250). 

(i|  Ttie  written  langoagB  of  tlicOblQeBe,JapoaeBe,  and  Corcaim  is  one  ;  their  spoken 


THE  JAPANESE  EMPIRE; 
I,  latrodnctoiT.— The  beautiful  land  of  Japan,  or  "Countiy  of  the 
Sun,"  has  been  often  called,  and  with  much  justice,  the  "  Great  Britain 
of  the  Pacific."  There  are  many  points  of  analogy  and  resemblance 
between  the  two  countries  ;  and  it  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  these 
in  their  order. 


^ 


highly  Indoatrioas  aad  oo 
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S.  The  capitals  of  both  lie  at  the  head  of  great  oceanic  water-ways— the  one  of  the 
Pacific,  the  other  of  the  Atlantic. 

4.  Each  has  a  very  highly  indented  coast  and  long  coast-line,  with  good  harbours. 

5.  Both  have  a  higher  temperature  and  fewer  extremes  in  climate  than  the  countries 
in  the  same  latitude  on  the  respective  mainlands  off  which  they  lie. 

6.  Each  is  warmed  by  a  warm  ocean-current— Great  Britain  by  the  Gulf  Stream, 
Japan  by  the  Kuro-Sivo,  or  "  Black  Stream." 

7.  Both  peoples  are  industrious  and  fond  of  commerce. 

8.  Both  peoples  are  very  conservative ;  and  yet,  when  necessity  has  arisen,  have 
brought  about  thorough  revolutions. 

9.  London  and  Tokio  are  both  aggregates  of  towns  and  villages,  slowly  absorbed 
into  the  great  central  city— the  former  *'  a  wilderness  of  bricks  and  mortar,"  the  latter 
"  a  wilderness  of  bamboo  and  paper." 

10.  The  climates  of  both  are  addicted  to  fogs. 

2.  Size. — Japan  consists  of  four  large  islands,  and  about  3850  islets. 
The  large  islands  are  Nlp-pon,  SbUcoko,  Kiashiu,  and  Tezo.  Their 
area  amounts  to  148,456  square  miles,  or  1§  times  the  size  of  Great 
Britain. 

(i)  The  three  groups  of  islands  of  which  the  Empire  consists  are  bent  Hke  a  bow 
outside  three  inland  seas ;  the  Loo-Cboo  lilandi  lying  in  a  curve  outside  the  Tellow 
Sea ;  the  Japan  UUnds  curved  opposite  the  Japanese  Sea ;  and  the  Kuril*  Islands  (which 
are  a  continuation  of  the  Peninsula  of  Kamtchatka)  opposite  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
The  Bonlns,  in  lat.  28°,  also  belong  to  Japan. 

(ii)  The  four  lai^e  islands  lie  between  81°  and  45*  N.  lat. ;  or  in  a  space  correspond- 
ing to  that  between  the  south  of  Morocco  and  the  south  of  France. 

(iii)  Nip-pon  (called  by  the  natives  Hondo  or  Eonshlu)  is  just  the  size  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  Dal  Hlp-pon,  or  "  Great  Japan,"  is  the  native  name  for  the  whole  country. 

3.  Coast  Line. — The  coast  line  is  yery  long,  and  is  in  many  parts 
magnificently  indented  with  deeply  re-entrant  bays  and  gulfs.  The 
best  known  are  the  Bay  of  Tokio,  and  the  Gulf  of  Osaka. 

(i)  The  best-known  strait  is  La  Peroose,  between  Tezo  and  Saghalien. 

(ii)  The  Straits  between  the  three  southern  islands  are  narrow  and  "  more  easy  to 
cross  than  are  many  rivers." 

(iii)  The  coasts  of  the  Inland  Sea  resemble  those  of  Norway  with  an  Italian  sky 
over  them,  and  with  the  vegetation  of  the  East.  Its  countless  islets,  bluffs,  headlands, 
creeks,  and  inlets, — its  clear  waters  and  sub-tropical  vegetation,  present  a  varied 
panorama  of  unrivalled  scenery. 


2S2  A^A 

i.  BalU. — The  whole  Eerks  oi  iiiiands  Boems  to  cddbisl  of  the 
suiumits  of  a  submerged  mouu  tain -range,  running  from  south-wfat  to 
north-eaat.  Alt  the  iabnds  are  mountnioous ;  and  the  lowlands  form 
only  one-eighth  of  the  surface.  TUe  highest  peak  is  Fnsl-yajna,  whieli 
b  over  1 4,000  ft.  in  height,  uid  not  much  lower  than  the  Matterhoro 
in  Switzerland. 

(i)  Pul-Tuu  l3  ui  Eitinct  voIoaud,  **  &  huEA,  truncated  cone  of  purs  lajan  "  dbht 
Takio,  in  tbe  islmid  ot  Nfp-pon.    Tho  emter  la  500  ft.  d«p.    It  la  the  fliat  gruB* 

scupe  piinUnB-    "Like  >  nistand  tplsndifl  temple,  It  stands  high  abovo  tlie  ocewt- 
pbtlD,  whllfl  wltli  Kuow,  and  glittering  in  the  aau."    Itaaptii  ia  abapedlike  (u  ei^b- 
peUlled  lotus  flower, 
(li)  Host  ot  tho  rivers  ore  only  luounUin.tortBnta. 

5,  Climate. — The  climate  of  Japan  ia  not  unlike  that  of  the  Soath 
of  England^eicept  that  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ure  greater. 
The  Knro-SlTO,  or  "  Black  Stream,"  ia  the  moat  influential  element  in 
the  temperature.  The  Oya-Slvo,  a  cold  current  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
fringes  in  winter  the  coast  of  Yezo  with  drift  ice,  aod  supplies  I^ip-pou 
with  laiT,'e  quantities  of  e?(cellent  fish.  On  the  whole,  the  cliiuate  of 
Japan  ia  10°  colder  than  that  of  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  Africa 
and  Europe.     The  summer  monsoons  bring  heavy  rains. 

(i)  '-The  tnvuUer's  opinion  ot  tJie  ctiinate  dctienda  vai?  mmh  on  whether  lie  goei 
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6.  V^elstlou. — The  flora  of  Japan  is  one  of  eztraordtuary  richness 
and  vigour.  The  mnlbeny,  the  tea-plant,  the  tngar-cane,  the  bamlMW 
are  all  cultivated  ;  while  rice  and  cotton,  and  the  fruit-trees  of  the 
Temperate  Zoue,  have  been  acclimatised.  The  forests  present  a  greater 
diversity  of  species  of  trees  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world : 
and  there  is  four  times  more  forest  than  tilted  land. 


\ 
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(i)  «  Nowhere  else  within  an  equal  range  can  one  meet  so  many  different  kinds  of 
conifers  and  deciduous  trees ;  and  the  brilliant  red  and  scarlet  autumnal  tints  of  the 
Japanese  woodlands  are  even  more  striking  and  beautiful  than  those  of  North  America." 

(ii)  The  bamboo  is  here  also  of  the  greatest  use.    The  framework  and  furniture  of 
;  the  sails  of  junks ;  screens,  mats,  pai)er,  walking-sticks  are  all  made  of  it. 

(iii)  On  the  road  from  Tokio  to  the  Nikko  Temples  is  an  avenue  of  cedars  and  pines 
50  miles  loug,  some  of  the  trees  60  ft.  in  height. 

7.  AnimalB. — The  general  cultivation  of  the  land  has  driven  away 
or  destroyed  many  of  the  wild  beasts.  The  small  Japanese  bear, 
the  fox,  the  wild  boar,  the  badger,  and  the  monkey,  and  a  kind  of 
deer,  are  still  found.  There  are  many  kinds  of  birds  ;  and  in  Yezo 
especially,  there  are  crows  by  the  million.  Of  domestic  animals, 
the  horse  and  the  ox  are  the  chief. 

(i)  Host  of  the  fianns  are  very  small ;  and  hence  oxen  are  little  used. 

(ii)  The  fisheries  are  very  productive;  and  there  are  countless  fishing  villages 
round  the  coast.    Herrings,  cod,  sole,  crab,  lobster,  salmon,  and  carp,  are  caught. 

8.  Uiiierals. — The  most  important  minerals  are  copper,  silver,  and 

iron.     Coal-beds  extend  from  Nagasaki  to  Yezo.     The  supply  of 

sulphur  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 

The  iron  is  so  good  that  it  makes  the  best  steel;  aud  the  excellent  temper  of 
Japanese  sword-blades  is  well  known. 

9.  InhaliitaxLts. — The  Empire  of  Japan  is  inhabited  by  a  people  of 

mixed  race.    There  are  two  distinct  types — those  of  the  peasants  and 

of  the  aristocracy.     The  former  seem  to  be  of  Mongol  extraction ;  the 

latter  more  mixed.     The  northern  island  of  Yezo  is  inhabited  by  a 

hairy  race  called  Alnos. 

(i)  In  character  the  Japanese  exhibit  striking  contrasts  to  the  Chinese.  The 
Chinese  are  dirty,  the  Japanese  scrupulously  clean ;  the  Chinese  are  conceited  and 
despise  everything  foreign,  the  Japanese  keep  an  open  and  receptive  mind  for  every- 
thing that  is  good,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  it  comes. 

(ii)  The  Ainot  are  a  primitive  people ;  and  the  bodies  of  many  are  covered  with  short 
bristly  hair.  Hiss  Bird  says :  "  I  have  seen  boys  whose  backs  are  covered  with  fur 
as  fine  and  soft  as  that  of  a  cat." 

10.  Population  and  Populoosness.  —  The  population  of  Japan 
amounts  to  nearly  40,000,000.  In  the  three  southern  islands  the 
populousness  rises  to  400  per  square  mile — ^a  density  above  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  great  as  that  of  Holland. 


<i)  Thi  rural  iDil  Ihe  arlao  popiilnUfin  kbid  (o  he  eqmUy  talancei 
(il)  ^'  Altbough  JapHK  It  to  1  l&rgfl  atent  CDversd  vltb  moaaUiiu,  and  in  the  nortli 
t»  i^old  tA  bd  Uilcklj  peopled,  the  popuLitiDD  of  the  ATcblpelBgo  ia  EBr  deoHer  thiiD 

U.  tudUEtilai.— The  chief  occnpcition  is  agrlcnltnrB,  which  is 
cturied  on  with  great  diligence  and  skill.  The  Japanese  are  also 
renowned  pottorB  ;  nnd  their  moat  distinctiye  mark  in  this  art  is  a 
wonderful  grace  and  skill  in  ornamentation.  In  lacquer-ware  they 
OTcel  the  Chinese  in  delicacy  and  finish.  They  are  also  makers  of 
eicellent  pAi»er.  In  ivory  eairliis,  and  especially  in  the  Inlaying  of 
inetols,  they  are  by  fur  the  first  artists  in  the  world, 

(i)  Tlis  Jipunese  are,  Id  agriculture,  rather  market  gB,rdtiiiers  than  toriiieiB.  Ho- 
wherala  there  man  neat  and  pain  staking  ttllaeG,  They  einplof  the  "naall"  gc  spade 
culture  uied  In  Belgjam.  Ever;  kmd  ot  lonn  refusB  Ib  used  fur  msnure ;  and  large 
qoanUtlea  ot  fish  are  imported  from  Teio  to  earleh  the  Und.  Host  of  tlie  cnltivited 
land  Qonslstd  of  rlee-Qelds,  eommonly  termed  "paddy-ilelda." 

(11)  The  J»p»OMe  poreelaln  li  more  B'aoo'ul  i"  form  and  finish  than  the  Chinese. 
(Hi]  "irtharankatnatlanalathescileaf  clTliiaatlDals  tobe  determined  hy  the 
quantity  of  paper  eomumed  by  them,  tiie  Japsnesn  might  cetUlnly  elahn  tha  Bnt 
plaee.    They  nae  paper,  ant  only  tat  printing  and  painting,  but  also  for  a  mulHtnde 

luipklDB ;  the  stools  used  »s  pillows  are  coveted  with  paper ;  the  windows  haTs  p«i«s 
otpaper  inelssd  otglasB ;  while  panels  of  the  same  matetial  fOrra  the  movable  pai- 
Utdons  of  houaea.  Paper  Eumeats  coat«d  with  »ai  ate  worn  In  rainy  weather; 
and  in  machinery,  paper  banda  are  found  more  durable  than  tbo»  orie&ther." 

(Iv)  In  their  Ivoiy  carvings  the  Jspanue  show  atiiklng  otigiaality,  endlua  TCnatl- 
llty,  and  quaintest  hamoor ;  while  they  lay  all  tha  lights  of  natiue  nuder  contilbntiDa. 

12.  Commeree. — The  foreign  trade  of  Japan  baa  enormously  in- 
creased since  the  opening  of  the  Treaty  Porta.  The  chief  exports  are 
Tsw  Bilk  ;  then,  at  eome  distance,  tea ;  and  next,  rlee  and  coal.  The 
chief  imparts  are  uottonyam  and  cotton  goods ;  msar;  woollen  gOMli; 

and  metals.  North  America  is  the  hkrgest  buyer  ;  Great  Britain  the 
largest  seller ;  and  next  to  these  come  China  and  France.  The  tmde 
done  with  the  United  Kingdom,  in  both  imports  and  exports,  amounts 

to  about  :e5,ooo,ooa 

<1)  Compared  with  the  Internal  trade,  the  foreign  ttade  is  still  very  small:  It 
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(ii)  There  are  56  ports ;  but  only  sil  of  these  are  Treaty  Forts :  NaganU  (on  Eiusiu), 
SoM,  Onka,  Tokobama,  Nligata,  and  Hakodate.  Hakodate  is  a  northern  x)ort,  "with  a 
large  and  safe  harbour,  on  the  island  of  Yezo.  Niigata  is  the  only  Treaty  Fort  on  the 
west  coast  between  Hakodate  and  Nagasaki— a  distance  of  1100  miles. 

13.  Towns. — There  are  many  large  towns  in  the  Empire  of  Japan. 
There  are  twelve  which  have  more  than  50,000  inhabitants  ;  and,  of 
these,  five  have  more  than  100,000.  Of  these  five  the  three  largest  are 
Tokio,  the  capital ;  Osaka ;  and  Kioto. 

(i)  Tokio  (1500),  formerly  called  Toddo,  is  not  only  the  capital,  but  the  largest  city 
in  Japan.  The  new  name  dates  from  1869,  when  it  became  the  residence  of  the 
Mikado.  Host  of  the  houses  are  of  bamboo  and  cardboard— which  is  safer  in  the 
frequent  earthquakes,  but  dangerous  in  the  event  of  fire.  The  city  is  an  aggregate 
of  about  one  hundred  small  towns  and  villages.  The  chief  industries  are  in  bronzes 
and  lacquer-ware.  The  streets  are  crowded  by  the  Jlnriki-dia  or  Japanese  cab  drawn 
by  one  or  two  men.  Tokio  is  the  chief  industrial  centre  of  Japan.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tokio  lies  7okohaiiia(120)the  chief  centre  of  the  trade  with  the  West. 
and  the  terminus  of  steam  navigation  with  Europe. 

(ii)  Onka  (450) is  the  "Venice  of  Japan,"  and  the  queen  of  Japanese  cities.  It  is 
the  second  largest  city,  and  the  first  for  trade  with  the  interior.  It  is  intersected  in 
every  direction  by  rivers  and  canals,  crossed  by  more  than  SOD  bridges.  Facing  Osaka, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Inland  Sea,  ore  the  seaports  of  Hiogo  and  SoM,  the  latter  of  which 
is  a  Treaty  Fort. 

(iii)  Kioto  (280)  or  Eioto-Fu  was  the  capital  for  about  eleven  hundred  years,  and  is 
still  called  Fu  or  "ImperiaL"  It  still  remains  *'the  city  of  beauty,  elegance,  and 
refinement."  Here,  too,  are  found  the  most  skilled  Japanese  artists  in  silks,  brocades, 
embroideries,  enamels,  porcelains,  and  metal  wares. 

14.  Ways  of  Conuuimlcatlon. — The  inland  seas,  now  lit  up  by 
numerous  lighthouses,  are  the  oldest  roads  in  Japan.  There  are  now 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  railway  in  existence  ;  and  more  in  con- 
templation.     There  are  7000  miles  of  telegraph. 

(i)  The  merchant  navy  of  Japan  possesses  over  800  vessels,  and  nearly  17,000 
native  craft.  Admiral  Hope,  when  sailing  through  the  Inland  Sea  in  1870,  met 
upwards  of  1500  Junks,  besides  barges  and  boats. 

(ii)  The  best-known  highway  is  the  Tokiado,  807  miles  long,  between  Tokio  and 
Kioto. 

(iii)  The  railways  are  as  much  frequented  as  the  busiest  lines  in  Europe. 

(iv)  There  are  nearly  5000  post-offices.  About  60  millions  of  letters ;  40  of  post- 
cards; and  20  of  newsi>aper8  are  carried  yearly.  There  are  about  8,000,000  telegrams 
sent  every  year. 


15.  Kellglaii. — As  in  China,  three  religioaa  co-exiat  side  by  side. 
The  oldest  is  the  national  religion  called  Blntolam  ( =the  "  Way  of  the 
Gods  ")  or  the  "  Worship  of  Spirits."  The  second  is  Baaanism,  which 
waa  introduced  about  550  A.d.  The  third  is  Biaa,  a  kind  of  Confu- 
ctanisiQ.  Complete  liberty  is  ext«nded  to  the  preaching  of  Christianity. 

(i)  UltobB  ineluiics  thaworehip  of  Uie  heivenlj  bodle»,  of  auoestors,  lind  of 
Biiirito.  There  are  ■'  tiglit  mlllionB  "  of  BpIriU ;  nud  the  Mikado,  or  rtlgnlng  sovereign, 
1b  said  to  bq  one, 

01)  Siaco  theBerolutionotieaS,  Boddhiam  bsi  &llsn  Into  dialsvour.  The -wealth 
(iftheiiricals  has  !»BD  coaHsoatrd ;  lie  artist! i' troMUiw  of  the  temples  Ultsn  swij; 
tbe  huildingi  oonverted  to  eToryday  oaes,  and  the  countlMi  bolLi  sold  to  America. 


16-  Ednoatlon. — The  Oorernment  is  doing  nil  it  can  for  education 
of  every  kind.  There  are  nearly  4,000,000  children  in  the  Elementary 
Sahools,  and  the  High,  Nonnal,  and  Technical  Schools  are  well 
attended.     There  is  one  Univeraity. 

(i)  Tha  Japiniu  people  m  e*Bar  fbr  InBtniotiaii,  and  verj  wining  to  i«;  wall  tnr 
It.  ll]r  law,  EleiiieDla[]>  Schools  mast  be  foDOded  in  the  proportion  of  ooa  to  erar 
eWeouIa. 

(11)  About  eight;  books  are  published,  on  an  aTeiage,  every  week, 
(iii)  Uany  Frotesson  and  Teachers  have  beeo  brought  trom  Eoglaod,  BcDtland,  and 
Oemiaii]',  to  loetruct  the  people  in  Ibe  arts  and  scisnces  ot  the  West    It  was  even 
proposed  to  abolish  the  national  apeecli.  and  to  adopt  the  English  tongue  as  the 
language  to  be  used  In  all  Law  Courts,  newapapeia,  and  aoiiools. 

17.  OoTanmMiit. — The  Government  of  Japan  is  an  absolate 
monarchy,  the  head  of  which  is  the  Hlkado.  He  has  under  him  a 
Supreme  Council,  and  a  Leg^lative  Council.  Parliamentaiy  Govern- 
ment is  promised  for  1690. 
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18.  Army  and  Navy. — The  best  protection  of  Japan  is  her  insular 
position ;  and  she  needs  no  standing  army.  But  she  has  formed  a 
small  army  of  60,000  men,  drilled  and  organised  on  the  European 
model.  Her  navy  consists  of  18  men-of-war,  some  of  them  armoured 
"ram-cruisers,"  and  some  iron-clad  frigates. 

19.  Social  Character. — The  Japanese  are  essentially  kind-hearted, 
gentle,  courteous,  amiable,  temperate,  orderly,  and  thrifty.  The 
labouring  classes  are  hard-working,  calm,  patient,  and  submit  without 
complaint  to  the  greatest  hardships  and  privations. 

(i)  Men  of  the  highest  rank  are  singularly  destitute  of  haughtiness. 

(ii)  *'In  all  that  regards  frugality,  self-respect,  the  sentiment  of  honour,  mutual 
kindness  and  consideration,  the  mass  of  the  Japanese  certainly  stand  on  a  higher  level 
than  most  Western  peoples." 

(iii)  "Their  industry  is  ceaseless ;  they  have  no  Sabbaths  and  only  take  a  holiday 
when  they  have  nothing  to  do.  Their  spade-husbandry  turns  the  country  into  one 
beautiftilly  kept  garden,  in  which  one  might  vainly  look  for  a  weed." 


ASIATIC   RUSSIA. 


1.  Introdnctory.— Russia  is  a  power  that  grows  in  territory  and  in 
influence  every  year ;  and  it  grows  most  in  Asia,  because  it  has  most 
room  to  grow  in  that  continent.  Tear  after  year  it  subdues  some 
tribe  or  clan  or  kingdom  to  itself;  year  after  year  it  keeps  pressing 
to  the  south  and  east. 

(i)  Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  (1672-1725),  the  Russian  Empire  has  increased 
by  2,500,000  square  miles. 

(ii)  The  three  great  Powers  that  share  almost  the  whole  of  Asia  among  them  are 
Britain,  China,  and  Russia ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  territories  of  these  Powers 
will  be  conterminous  with  each  other. 

2.  Divisions. — AsiaUo  Rnsaia  comprises  three  great  divisions : 
Cancasia ;  Central  Asia ;  and  Siberia. 

Caucasia, 

3.  Cancasia. — The  province  of  Caucasia  forms  one  '^Goverpor- 
Generalship  '*  in  the  Russian  Empire.    It  is  divided,  however,  not  by 


the  Eusaians,  but  bj-  gcographera — into  Cis-Caiicasia  and  Trans- 
Caucasia,  the  firat  on  the  European,  the  second  on  the  Asiatic  side, 
of  the  great  Caucasian  Range. 


4.  HovntaluB. — The  CaucaanB  is  an  immenBe  mouutain-isthmna 
which  stands  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  and  which  is 
separated  from  the  Aimeniaa  Table-land  by  the  vnlley  of  the  Kur. 
It  forms  the  natural  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  At  the 
meeting-point  of  three  Empires— Eusaio,  Turkey,  and  Persia — rises 
Mount  Ararat,  to  the  height  of  nearly  17,000  ft. 

(i)  Tlie nbuDce  i>r  truiiTerse  TSUeysliu  iircYeiitcd  the  cnsBing  Dt peoples;  nod 
thb  ioaoceBslblUty  hiu  mcie  tbo  nAge  i  BttinE  Iiqidij  tor  warlike  trlbss  mi  aces. 

(li)  The  njigs  growa  broailer  aa  it  goes  lowsnli  Use  esBl,  wbore  It  iiplits  Iota  two. 
Tho  highust  peak  Is  the  Prtiact  Toloano  Mmmt  Elimn  (18,570  ft.) ;  but  Ibere  nro  fim 
other  nion.cUul  pa^,  all  considenbl;  hlgber  thmn  Uont  Blue.  Tha  mem 
tititade  Is  <D  great  tlikt,  for  100  miles,  there  sre  do  ptasea  loner  tluui  tD,0(M  ft.— 
twice  Uie  Leight  of  Ben  Nevia.     In  the  middle  o[  tho  ruige  oecnrs  the  tremeedoiis 


Oli)  Althoncb  higher  tbui  the  Alps,  the  Cascasos  is  far  leas  covered  with  anow  and 
Ice.  The  best-koown  gkicier  is  the  IieodtnU,  which  moves  at  the  rate  of  four  Inehea  ■ 
day ;  while  the  avenge  velocity'  of  glaciers  on  UoDt  Blanc  is  tbont  12  inches. 

(Iv)  The  FeniiuiB  call  Monnt  Ararat  "  Noah's  Honut," 

5.  Rlwrt.—Cis-Caucaaia  is  watered  by  the  Kuban  and  the  Tank; 
Trans-CaacBsia  by  the  Snr,  with  its  affluente,  the  Aras  and  the  Sloa 

(I)  The  Kuban  Uons  into  the  Black  Sea;  the  Ttrtk  Into  the  Caapian.  The  Terek 
brings  down  Buch  a  qaantity  of  mad  from  the  moimtalns  that  Its  delta  la  adnueing 
iDto  the  Caspian  at  the  rate  of  fort;  yarda  a  year.  In  fact,  It  ta  doing  more  to  9U  np 
the  CaspJan  than  the  Volga  ileelf. 

(Il>  Tha  Xir  Sows  Into  the  Caspian ;  the  Xlon  into  the  BUch  Sea.  The  Knr  ia  navi- 
gable for  small  vessela  for  more  than  100  miles.  Its  lower  corre  is  ons  of  the  beat 
BiblDg-grounds  In  the  world,  teeming  as  It  does  wilh  sturgeon  and  white  fish. 

6.  OUmate. — The  climate  of  course  varies  chiefly  with  the  altitude ; 
and  there  are  enormous  diversities.      Cis-Caucoaia  is  both  drier  and 


^ 
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colder  than  the  southern  slope ;  and,  speaking  broadly,  there  is,  for 
the  whole  region,  a  difference  of  26**  between  winter  and  summer. 

The  snow-line  is  2000  ft.  higher  than  in  the  Pyrenees,  though  both  ranges  lie  in 
the  same  latitude.  This  is  due  to  the  greater  heat  of  summer,  as  Russia  has  much 
more  of  a  continental  climate  than  either  France  or  Sx)ain. 

7.  Flora  and  Fauna. — The  vegetation  of  the  Caucasus  reaches  a  higher 
line  than  that  of  the  Alps.  Barley  is  grown  as  high  as  8200  ft.  ;  wheat 
to  6700  ft. ;  and  the  vine  to  3630  ft.  The  lowland  tracts  on  both 
sides  of  the  range  grow  heavy  crops  of  rice,  maize,  and  wheat.  Cau- 
casia is  the  fatherland  of  our  apples  and  pears.  The  southern  regions 
of  Trans-Caucasia  are  the  native  homes  of  the  laurel,  orange,  citron, 
vine,  and  mulberry. 

(i)  The  forest  zone  of  each  side  is  500  miles  long,  and  nearly  20  miles  broad, 
(ii)  Wheat  grows  in  the  Caucasus  at  SOOO  ft.  higher  than  in  the  Alps, 
(iii)  In  the  mountain-gorges  of  the  central  range  not  a  blade  of  grass  will  grow. 

8.  Peoples. — Nowhere  in  the  world  have  met  together  so  many 
different  races  and  so  many  various  languages.  In  the  numerous 
high  mountain- valleys,  there  are  said  to  be  no  fewer  than  150  different 
peoples — stems  of  different  races,  speaking  70  different  languages. 
Hence  the  Caucasus  has  been  called  by  the  Persians  "  the  Mountain 
of  Tongues."  The  Georgians,  Circassians,  Mingrelians,  and  Imerlans, 
are  the  best-known  peoples. 

(i)  Ancient  Latin  writers  say  that  at  one  part  on  the  Black  Sea  interpreters  for 
130  different  languages  were  required. 

(ii)  The  Russians  took  nearly  100  years  to  subdue  this  region ;  and  some  tribes, 
especially  the  Tcherkesses,  rather  than  serve  Russia,  left  their  country  en  masse,  and 
emigrated  into  neighbouring  lands. 

(iii)  The  Georgians  and  Circassians  have  always  been  famous  for  their  personal 
beauty. 

9.  Population. — The  population  is  estimated  at  6,500,000.  It  is 
the  southern  slope  that  is  most  densely  inhabited. 

10.  Indnstries. — Agriculture  is  the  chief,  and  almost  the  only, 
industry. 

11.  Highways. — ^Vladikavkaz  is  the  central  point  from  which  all 
roads  radiate — especially  the  great  military  and  commercial  highway 
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through  the  Duriel  Gorge  on  to  Tiflis.  There  are  only  two  railways : 
one  from  the  head  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  to  Vladikavkaz ;  the  other,  on 
the  south,  from  Poti  on  the  Black  Sea  to  Tiflia  and  thence  to  Baku, 
on  the  Cuspian. 


Itl-pmi 


my  through  the  Daiiel  FUs. 


13.  Dlvlalona  and  Towna. — CiE-Caucaaia  is  divided  b;  the  Buasians 
into  three  gnvecnmenta,  the  heat  known  of  which  is  Stavropol.  Trana- 
Caucasia  ia  divided  into  eight  governmeota,  the  beat  known  of  which 
are  TUli  and  EiivatL  The  largest  towna  are  Tlfili,  BttiTropid,  Poti, 
Baku,  Kara,  and  Erlvan. 
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EussiAN  Central  Asia. 

13.  BuBSian  Central  Asia. — ^This  diyision  of  Asiatic  Eussia  lies 
between  Siberia  on  the  north  ;  Persia  and  Afghanistan  on  the  south  ; 
and  the  river  Ural  and  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  west.  It  is  a  region 
which  the  Eussians  have  been  gradually  subduing  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years ;  and  their  latest  triumph  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
Central  Asian  Railway  to  the  ancient  historic  city  of  Samark^d. 
The  area  of  this  vast  region  is  about  five  or  six  times  as  large  as 
France  ;  but  its  population  is  little  more  than  5,000,000. 

(i)  The  Central  AiUa  Railway  was  opened  on  May  27th,  1888.  It  starts  from  Aimim 
Ada,  on  the  Caspian ;  goes  to  Merr,  thence  to  Bokliara,  and  on  to  Samarkind.  It  crosses 
the  famous  rivers  Tejend,  Murgh-ab,  and  Amu  (Oxns).  *'  It  seems  but  the  other  day 
that  the  tract  of  territory  through  which  the  railway  passes  was  haunted  by  as  fierce 
and  intractable,  a  set  of  man-stealers  and  murderers  as  ever  plagued  the  world.  For 
centuries  the  border-land  between  Persia  and  Turkestan  had  been  the  unhappy  hunt- 
ing-ground of  wild  tribes,  whose  occupation  was  rapine,  and  who  sweptoff  the  victims 
of  their  forays  to  be  sold  like  cattle  in  the  great  slave-mart  of  Merv.  To-day  the 
trains  come  and  go  between  Assoun  Ada  and  Merv,  and  proceed  from  Merv  to 
Samarcand,  with  as  much  regularity  as  between  Wimbledon  and  Waterloo ;  and  the 
through  train  for  Bokhara  starts  from  the  Caspian  with  as  little  to-do  as  the  Scotch 
Express  leaves  Euston  for  Edinburgh."  It  is  now  possible  to  travel  firom  London, — 
by  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Vladikavkaz,  Baku,  and  Assoun  Ada, — ^to  Samarkand  in  12 
days ;  whereas  it  would  require  as  many  weeks  to  reach  it  by  the  Suez  Canal  and 
British  India. 

14.  Surface. — Russian  Central  Asia  is  mostly  desert  and  steppe  ; 
but  it  also  embraces  those  picturesque  and  mountainous  countries 
which  lean  on  both  sides  of  the  Thian-Shan,  and  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  high  Pamir.  Besides  these  mountain  regions,  there  are  :  (i)  the 
KirgMz  Steppe ;  (ii)  the  Flatean  of  SemlrecUnsk  (or  "  Seven-Biyer- 
Land ") ;  (iii)  the  Eara-Kum  and  Eizll-Kum  deserts ;  and  (iv)  the 
sterile  plateau  of  Uet-Urt. — It  may  be  described,  in  general  terms,  as 
the  Eastern  Region  of  the  Aralo-Casplan  Basin. 

(1)  The  Alai-Saage,  a  branch  of  the  Thian-Shan,  throws  down  the  Syr  (or  Jaxartes)— 
the  main  stream  of  Western  or  Russian  Turkestan — into  the  Aral  Sea. 

(ii)  The  Klri^  8tepp«  is  a  vast  grassy  region  roamed  over  by  the  nomad  Rirghiz 
Tartars,  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Their  chief  wealth  consists  in  broad-tailed  sheep 
and  camels.  "Scarcely  a  tree  or  a  shrub  is  visible  on  these  steppes.  The  whole 
region  presents  the  aspect  of  a  boundless  sea,  whose  rolling  billows  have  become 
suddenly  solidified." 


I  Km,  or  "Blade  Baniii,"  lies  south  of  tho  Aral.    The  Kl.nK™i,or 
■'  Rqd  S«nil«,"  lies  Iwtweeo  tho  Syr  und  the  Amu. 

(iv)  TliE Tm-Urt=" High  PUln '— lie  KlrghLi Steppe  betng csUed  Art-nrt  or " Low 
PliiQ  "— ia  t,  torn  platfiao,  »bont  300  mllee  wide,  to  the  west  of  tho  Aral.  It  riaea  to 
tho  height  of  000  feet  ohove  the  Bea-lSTel  of  the  Aril,  and  630  iboTO  the  Mcdi  tartan  Bin, 
(nd  11a  edges  »re  abarply  luntlied  by  a  iteep  doicent  like  a  trail,  almost  all  mnnd, 
wUoh  ii  called  the"  Chick  ■■(=cllfl>  It  1»  impoiaible  to  ollmh  the  Chink ;  hat  the 
nvioM  Boahla  oub  to  gel  Into  the  iolerior,  where  there  ate  numerous  pasturet  The 
Usl-Urtil  "themostplateiu-llkeotflllpliiteBUa." 

15.  Blvera  and  LakM. — Beginning  from  the  west,  the  chief  riveraara 
the  twin-streams  Amu  and  Syr,  which  enter  the  Seu  of  Aral ;  tha 
Seven  Eivera  which  flow  into  Lake  Balkhash,  the  largest  of  which  i« 
the  lUi ;  and  the  IrHBoh,  a  great  tributary  of  the  ObL  The  Baa  of 
Aral  and  Lake  BalkhaBh  are  the  chief  lakes. 

(I)  ThGAmii'Duii(-AmuBiTer)  or  Oius,  ooUcola  the  dnlnage  of  Ihe  OiiiatFUQlr. 
Halt  of  Its  water  la  absorbed  by  the  irrigation  canals  of  the  Chlviui  Ouls,  hy  which 
4000  Bqnve  milea  of  utarreUuntly  fertile  alluvial  land  are  watered, 

(li)  The  STT'Darla  or  Jaiartei,  liiti  in  the  Atal  Raoge,  "In  the  very  heart  of  Uh 
Thlan-Shon.'  it  enlera  Hie  Aral  by  a  maishy  delta,  "haunted  \'j  an  astonishing 
nomher  of  wolvea,  wiM  hoars,  sjid  deer." 

(lil)  The  IIU 19  partly  a  Russian  and  partly  a  Chinese  river. 

(tv)  Ttifl  IrllKh  riaes  in  the  Chinese  Altai,  :iLd  la  a  large  river  before  entenng 
Hossian  territory, 

(v)Thea»*f  *»!(-'■  9»nf  Islands")  is  somewhat  l«ger  than  the  Iriah  Set 
Bat  it  is  very  shallow;  and  is,  Ihdeod,  drying  up.  Though  It  lies  In  Ihe  same  latitude 
as  the  south  of  Prance,  It  is  frozen  a  foot  thick  in  winter. 

(vl)  lake  BuIUuah  is  called  by  the  Chinese  the  "Western  Sea."    Ita  water  is  so  salt 

much  higher  gruninl,  le  !•«•  iidk-iai  (="Hot  lake"),  which  alio  belongs  to  the 
Aialo-Caspian  Basin.    Like  all  the  other  rivers  and  lakes  In  this  basin,  it  Is  drying  up, 

16.  CUmaXt  and  Prodnctlons. — The  climate  is  everyvrhere  untem- 
pered  by  sea- breezes ^is  thoroughly  continental,  intensely  cold  in 
winter,  Bcorchingly  hot  in  summer.  Where  rireni  flow,  and  irrigation 
can  be  employed,  the  finest  fruits,  vegetables  and  cereals  are  pro- 
duced ;  where  the  only  reliance  is  on  rain,  only  grass  for  paatuiage 
can  be  grown. 

<i)  In  Khiva,  where  the  water  is  drawn  from  the  Ama,  wheat  yieliis  siity,  and  rina 

(II)  Uimirk^d,  owmg  to  the  watera  of  Ihe  Zarafahan,  though  on  very  high  ground, 
Isa  "perfecCgarden  In  the  wilderness," 
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17.  Divisions  and  Towns. — The  Eussians  have  divided  this  region 
into  nine  "  governments,"  which  are  called  chiefly  after  the  names  of 
the  rivers.  It  is  of  more  importance  for  us  to  know  the  names  which 
occur  in  history — such  as  Western  (or  Eussian)  Turkestan,  the  old 
Khanates  of  Kolsand,  Khiva,  and  Bokhara,  with  their  towns  of  the 
same  name.  Tashkend  is  the  capital  of  and  the  largest  town  in 
Western  Turkestan  ;  while  Samarkand  is  the  terminus  of  the  great 
Central  Asian  Eailway. 

(i)  Kokand  (60),  snmamed  "  the  Delightftd,"  is  very  tmliealthy ;  but  its  bazaar  is 
still  the  best  stocJced  in  Russian  Turkestan. 

(ii)  Khiva,  on  the  Amu,  is  the  capital  of  the  Khanate  of  Ehiva,  now  practically  a 
province  of  Russia.  This  oasis  is  one  of  the  loveliest  in  Asia.  "Everywhere  water 
flows  in  abundance,  bowered  by  poplars,  elms,  and  other  trees ;  the  fields  are  encircled 
by  avenues  of  mulberries ;  the  white  houses  are  like  bowers  buried  in  flowers  and 
foliage ;  the  nightingale,  scarcely  elsewhere  known  in  Tartary,  here  warbles  in  every 
rose-bush."  The  land,  like  Egypt,  is  yearly  renewed  by  the  alluvium  of  the  river,  and 
is  inexhaustibly  fertile.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  slave-markets  in  Asia  before  Russia 
put  a  stop  to  the  traffic. 

(iii)  Bokliara  (="the  City  of  Temples")  in  the  valley  of  the  Zarafshan  (which  is 
exhausted  before  reaching  the  Amu  by  countless  irrigation  canals),  stands  in  a 
splendid  situation  for  international  trade.  It  is  the  great  central  mart  between 
Nyni-Novgorod  and  Feshawur ;  India,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia  send  their  wares  to 
its  bazaars.  But  it  is  threatened  with  ruin  by  the  gradual  loss  of  water  from  the  up- 
lands. "  The  shifting  dunes  are  already  partly  encroaching]  on  the  oasis,  filling  the 
irrigation  canals,  and  slowly  changing  the  country  to  a  desert."  It  is  still  a  "  City  of 
Schools,"  and  has  100  colleges.    The  Khanate  is  completely  subject  to  Russia. 

(iv)  Taabkend  (130)  is  the  capital  of  Russian  Turkestan,  and  one  of  the  first  cities 
in  the  Empire.  The  town  covers  a  space  nearly  as  large  as  Paris.  It  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  irrigated  lands  between  Samark&nd  and  the  Seven  Rivers.  The  roofo 
ore  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  laid  out  in  flower-beds. 

(v)  Bamarfcind  (86)  is  the  capital  of  the  valley  of  the  Zara&han,  which  has  made  it  a 
"garden  in  the  wilderness."  It  is  full  of  remains  of  beautiftil  architecture ;  contains 
the  most  magnificent  mosque  in  all  Central  Asia,  and  the  tomb  of  Tamerlane,  the 
Eastern  conqueror  of  the  14th  century. 

18.  A  Retrospect  and  a  Forecast. — Traces  of  former  rivers  and 
channels,  which  were  the  main  arteries  of  prosperous  regions  within 
the  period  of  written  history,  have  now  disappeared.  Of  the  highly 
developed  civilisation  which  grew  up  and  flourished  in  Bactrianai 
Bokhara,  and  Samarkand,  the  last  traces  are  now  undergoing  rapid 


n  through  the  drying  up  of  the  rivers  and  lakes.  . 
whole  coantry  ia  dotted  with  lakes,  which  are  rapidly  disappearing 
under  the  hot  winds  and  shifting  sands  of  the  deserts. 


19,  Siberia.— The  vast  region  called  Btberift  is  the  chief  Asiatie 
possession  of  the  Bussian  Empire.  Much  of  it  can  hardly  be  called 
civilised  ;  but  the  commercial  future  of  the  southem  pait  of  the 
country  is  highly  promising. 

(I)  The  YmoDdarlea  at  Sibeda  trc  m  foltovi : 

1.  H.  —Tho  Arctia  Oee«n.  ^1 

2.  E,  -Tbe  Fii^iec.  H 

3.  E.  —TbB  CMoeK  Empire  oDd  BumUd  Centnl  Aals.  H 


litituiie  on4  IM"  of  longitnilt:  (fi)  tlmt  it  i,i  loreer  than  Europo  and  possesafa  all 
kind!  of  soil,  mmj  kiuds  ot  cllnuti,  uid  the  moat  Tul«d  prodocli ;  (c)  tliab  It  bu 
"blsck-esrtbpnlTiegteppeg  or  n[h«r  pampai "  so  the  Tobol,  BS  well  iB  (Ipioa  wmur 
and  lakes  In  the  Altai ;  (d)  that  It  hai  eDormoni  puturea  wltli  food  Tar  mDlloDi  of 
cattle  aa  HcU  aa  ricli  mines;  and  (i)  that  It  cannot  be  spoken  otM  one  whole.  In  one 
reapect,  howeveT,  the  common  Idea  is  light :  Blbeila  Is  eoldet  than  any  other  eotmtiT 
tn  the  world— lalitade  for  latitude. 

SO.  Extent  and  Fopnlation. — The  area  of  Siberia  ia  eetimated  at 
4,826,000  square  miles — that  is,  la^er  than  the  whole  of  Europe  by 
more  than  1,100,000  square  miles.  The  population  amounts  to 
only  5,000,000,  or  about  one  person  for  each  square  mile  of  land. 

n  BehtiDB  Strait  to  the  U«la  la  saoO  milea 


<fi)  It  oc 


thofthavholeofAsla. 


21.  Bnlld. — Most  of  Siberia  is  a  vast  plain  which  slopes  uniformly 
in  a  north-western  direction.  The  whole  country  consists  of  two 
well-marked  divisions —Lovluids  and  Hleblands.    The  lowlands  form 


■-\ 
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a  great  plain,  which  is  broadest  in  the  west  and  grows  ever  narrower 
as  it  goes  east ;  the  highlands  consist  of  table-lands  and  mountain- 
ranges,  which  form  the  edge  or  buttress  of  the  central  plateau  of  Asia. 
The  highlands  become  broader  as  they  go  east. 

(i)  The  north  coast  is  low  and  ice-bonnd  for  most  of  the  year.  The  chief  capes 
are  North-Eait  Cape  (or  Chelyuskin),  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  Old  World ; 
Eait  Cape,  the  most  easterly ;  Oap«  Lopafka,  at  the  south  end  of  Eamtchatka. 

(ii)  The  chief  inlets  are :  the  Onlf  of  Obi ;  the  Gulf  of  TenlMi ;  Taimyr  Bay ;  Khataaga 
Bay ;  Gulf  of  Anadyr ;  Onlf  of  Tartary,  between  Saghalien  and  the  mainland. 

(iii)  The  chief  islands  are :  the  Liakhoy  Island! ,  famous  for  their  fossil  ivory ;  New 
Siberia ;  Bear  Zilandi — all  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  the  Behring  Sea  are  St.  Lawrence ; 
Behring  Xilaadi ;  and  the  Aleutian  Ides. 

22.  MoTUitaliis. — The  southern  edge  of  the  table-land  is  bordered 
by  ranges  of  mountains,  the  best  known  of  which  are  the  Altai,  the 
Yablonoyoi,  and  the  BtanoYoi. 

(i)  The  Altai  (="Gold  Mountains")  Range  has  a  mean  altitude  of  about  5000  ft., 
with  numerous  crests  from  6000  to  10,000  ft.  The  mining  region  of  the  Altai  belongs 
wholly  to  the  Russian  Imperial  Grown,  and  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  France. 
The  most  abundant  metals  are  silver  and  copper ;  but  gold,  lead,  zinc,  iron  are  also 
extracted. 

(ii)  The  Tablonovoi  (or  "  Apple  Range  ')  runs  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  near  the  Chinese 
fh)ntier. 

(iii)  TheStanovoi,  with  the  Yablonovoi,[ forms  part  of  the  •'Great  Divide"  which 
separates  the  basin  of  the  Amur  from  the  basins  of  the  Lena  and  other  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

(iv)  The  Peninsula  of  Kamtchatkais  traversed  in  its  entire  length  by  a  double  chain 
of  lofty  mountains,  fourteen  of  which  are  active  volcanoes.  This  igneous  system 
"  forms  merely  a  link  in  the  endless  chains  of  volcanoes  which  stretches  from  Alaska 
to  the  Philippines  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago."  The  Eurile  Islands  contain  ten 
active  volcanoes. 

23.  Rivers  and  Lakes. — The  great  rivers  of  Siberia  are  the  Obi, 
Yenisei,  Lena,  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Amur.  The  first  three  run 
along  meridians,  and  nearly  parallel  with  one  another  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  But  the  large  tributaries  flow  north-west  and  north-east,  and 
thus  afford  an  almost  uninterrupted  water  highway  from  the  Urals 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Indeed  the  whole  country  is  interwoven 
with  a  network  of  rivers,  which  contain  altogether  about  30,000 


miles  of  navigable  watera.     The  largest  lake  is  UJa  B&lkal,  which  i 
also  the  largest  body  of  freeh  vi 


(().. 


nr  Ural  to  Tiknlak— a  diatancn  of  ISOOO  milea,  this  mienlOcent 
water-Hay  ja  Tiroken  only  by  two  short  portages  between  tba  Obi  mid  the  Teniae!  nnd 
between  the  Teoiael  atd  Lena  raspectiyely.  UatortooaMy  «U  these  rive™  are  lce> 
DOUnU  for  the  greaterpart  of  theyear." 

(ii)  The  OM  i«  2600  mUea  long,  ana  navigilble  for  most  of  (his  length.  With  ite 
tributariaa,  it  has  a  total  navigablo  liigbway  of  oter  9000  milea.  It  has  Hie  largest 
laain  of  all  Uio  Siberian  rivera,  and  is  also  the  richest  in  fish.  Ite  chief  tribntariei 
are  tlie  ItUmIi,  the  lobsl,  and  tha  Tna. 

(lU)  Tbs  TuiBi  la  a  liver  awond  iu  length  to  the  MlaaiBflLppI  alone.  It*  bud- 
wDtcFB— the  largest  are  the  Angm  and  giiuiga — collect  in  I^ke  Baikul.  There  la  upon 
it  B  large  local  trade.  Ita  chief  tributaries  are  the  Upper  and  Loner  <•— ipj- 
Captain  Wiggins  haa  penetrated  Ihrough  the  Ksra  Son,  to  the  month  of  tha  Teniaei, 
and  MM  miles  up  that  river,  to  TcniKisfc— a  town  not  farlrom  the  Chinese  frontier 

uiineralB  und  also  in  vegetable  producta.  This  ia  the  raost  noteworUiy  feat  in  Uui 
ilsvelopiDont  of  commerce  tliat  has  been  performed  this  century.  The  Russian 
Government  hav«  granted  tree  passagea  aid  Cteedom  from  tsiatlon  for  flva  years. 


(Iv)  The 


s  groat 


•y  of  trade  1 


n  SIberi 


It  ia  navigable 


(v)  The  Amir  (^"  Great  River  "}  ia  partly  a  Chinese  and  partly  a  Siberian  river. 
It  la  navigable  for  BOOO  miles  o(  its  eourae.  Though  It  drains  the  Bmalleet  part  of 
Siberia,  it  Is  certainly  destined  to  become  much  the  moat  Important  wat«r  highway 
for  the  Boaalan  Bmphe.  It  Is  equal  in  Tolume  to  the  three  other  great  rivers  of  Siberia 
taken  together ;  and  It  trererses  eonntries  which  have  a  much  richer  aoll  and  a  more 


byro 


Fhich  begins  so 


B  eooom 


(f  1)  The  anmiBl  rainfall  la  Siberia  scarcely  exceeds  eight  inches,  sod  yet  then 
Tery  larje  rivers.    Why  is  this?    Itia  because  the  ground  In  the  north  isfronn 

ground,  but  goes  into  the  tribataries,  then  into  the  rivers,  and  on  to  the  ocean. 

Iu  some  places  It  IslSOO  ft.  deep^that  Is,  its  bed  is  SOOO  ft.  below  the  sea.leYel. 
waters  are  remarkable  for  their  great  trsnspsrency.    They  are  frozen  for  six  mo 


24.  CUmat«. — Sibeiia  has,  on  the  whole,  the  most  essentially  « 
tmentftl  cUinate  of  any  country  on  the  globe.    For  this  there  i 


,~\ 
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two  reasons  :  (i)  the  Great  Plain  slopes  away  from  the  sun,  and  to- 
wards a  Frozen  Ocean  from  which  the  coldest  winds  blow  ;  (ii)  the 
vast  plateau  of  Central  Asia  shuts  out  all  influences  from  the  warm 
waters  of  the  southern  oceans.  Siberia  contains  the  "  Pole  of  Maxi- 
mum Cold."  It  is  at  Verkhoyansk  (north  of  Yakutsk,  and  within  the 
Arctic  Circle).  The  thermometer  there  sinks  to  117°  below  freezing 
point ;  while  in  summer  it  sometimes  rises  to  102^  On  the  other 
hand,  some  places  in  the  far  south  have  a  genial  Italian  climate. 

(i)  *'  It  would  seem  to  be  at  once  colder  than  the  North  Pole,  and  hotter  than 
many  uplands  under  the  Equator ;  and  thus  we  have  the  most  typical  continental 
climate." 

(ii)  The  intense  heat  lasts  only  a  few  weeks ;  the  intense  cold  for  many  months. 
Deep  silence  broods  over  the  land ;  the  trees  are  frozen  to  the  heart ;  the  axe,  which 
becomes  as  firagile  as  glass,  makes  no  impression  on  them.  Rivers  are  frozen  to  the 
bottom ;  the  mercury  freezes ;  but,  in  summer,  the  baked  surface  of  the  Tundras 
becomes  so  hot  one  cannot  walk  on  it. 

25.  Vegetation. — ^There  are  three  well-marked  divisions  in  the  flora 
of  Siberia :  that  of  the  grassy  Steppes  2  of  the  Forest  Belt :  and  of  the 
Tundras. 

(i)  The  Steppes  in  the  south,  which  consist  mostly  of  "rolling  country,"  contain 
also  a  great  breadth  of  fertile  corn-land.  "  The  belt  of  rich  black  earth  in  the  region 
immediately  north  of  the  Altai  lets  for  SJd.  an  acre  ;  and  from  it  wheat  may  be  pur- 
chased for  about  one-twentieth  its  cost  in  England." 

(ii)  The  Foreit  Belt  contains  all  the  trees  which  are  found  in  Europe.  Conifers  are 
the  prevailing  trees.    The  northern  limit  of  trees  is  marked  by  the  larch. 

(iii)  In  the  TimdrM  the  only  vegetation  is  herbage,  monee,  and  lichens. 

26.  Industries. — Hunting,  flsUng,  and  mining  are  the  main  in- 
dustries ;  and,  in  the  south,  agriculture  and  pastoral  pursuits.  A 
brisk  commerce  is  carried  on,  through  Siberia,  between  Bussia  and 
China. 

(i)  About  fifty  different  kinds  of  animals  are  trapped  for  their  furs ;  and  they  die 
by  the  million  every  year.  About  15,000,000  of  squirrels  have  been  killed  in  one 
year.    The  sable  and  the  fur  of  the  black  fox  are  most  highly  prized. 

(ii)  The  rivers  and  lakes  are  enormously  rich  in  fish.  In  the  Anadyr  river,  the 
shoals  of  salmon  ascending  the  stream  drive  the  water  before  them  like  a  moving 
wall.    <*  The  rivers  are  so  ftill  of  fish  that  one  of  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  the  natives 


ll  ta  nvoiaiiruldngtlicicaeU  with  tlie  weight  of  tlm  dnuglit.''  The  Oib  nee 
uidiBiit  monUiaa  2000  mllei  to  St.  FeUrs'bDrg.  "In  the  tropiCB  mangiUii 
Ibod  tram  Urn  tnea ;  in  the  temperate  mae  frora  t^  sail ;  la  the  paUr  KgioDi 

{lU]  Gold  Isthsmetnl  clilefijmlaiid;  oeit  siliei  uid  copper. 

0V)  The  chief  Ughwiir  of  commiiDicationls  csUed  the  Tnkl.  It  Ih  thsgnsl  tmnt 
highway  tniiD  rira,  in  tlio  Ursia,  to  UUhU.  in  TroaslHaJitiliA,  on  the  bordcnot 
Chios.  The  TEmome  hgltlng-sUtions  have  grown  inio  litget  or  amaller  ceotnii  ef 
IKipulatioa.~nivin  (the  "Hincheaterol  Siberu"),  on  s  trihutarr  of  the  Tohol,!! 
the  chief  depot  of  the  steameri  that  ply  upon  the  Ohl,  uid  the  beginniiig  of  th«  giMl^ 
vKtsr  hiyhway  uf  Blbcrls.  1 

27.  Peoplas. — Most  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Siberia  are  RnsaiaiMi — M  ■ 
the  extent  of  at  least  four-fifths.     As  the  "laod  of  exile,"  much  of  it 
liaa  been  peopled  by  Ruaaian  political  prisocera.     The  Dative  peoples 
belong  U>  the  Mongolian,  Finnic,  and  Tartar  rncca.     The  noblest  and 
most  intelligent  native  race  is  the  Tim^nMB. 

EhunuilBB  (or  "Tfjtture-worship") — the  tvar^hEp  of  good  kud  evil  powen  End 

roam  the  Tundraa^  are  ldol-wo»hEppera.    *' Their  gods  are  cuslvorona,  and  fbodof 

2S.  DlvlfllonB  and  Towita. — The  lin.saiaiia  have  divided  this  vast 
country  into  eight  "  Governments."  These  are,  fnr  the  most  part, 
called  after  the  chief  town  in  each  ;  and  the  chief  town  is  generallj 
named  after  the  river  on  which  it  stands.  There  ate  only  four  towns 
which  have  more  thtin  20,()00  inhibitjmta.  These  are  :  Tomafc ; 
Trkntsk;  Omsk;  Tobolsk, 


{[)  T«uk  (40)  Is  the  centre  of  trade  In  Weatem  Biberla.  Hen  begin  the  eiteuiTe 
gold-fielde  dluovered  in  18S0.    The  cit/  is  the  seat  of  a  DDiTBiilt;. 

(JL)  IrtnUi  (15),  the  capital  of  Bast  Siberia,  does  Ml  now  stand  on  the  IrkBt, 
though  it  talEea  its  name  from  th&t  river.  It  stands  on  the  Angafa,  and  on  tJie  gnat 
trade  and  milllaiT  loata  to  Chips,  not  fiu  from  Like  Baikal,  and  <s  one  of  the  chief 

(iii)  OmiK  (32)  is  the  capital  of  West  Siberia.  It  stands  on  the  Om,  a  trfbabuT  of 
the  Irtish.  It  stands  within  the  lone  of  Russian  colonlaation— between  the  Elrghli 
on  the  soQth,  and  (he  Tartan  on  the  north. 

(iv)  tolKlik  (21)  was  fbnnerlr  the  capital  of  all  Asiatic  Bnsais.    It  standi  at  the 


/^ 
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(v)  Takntik  and  Taniaelik  axe  the  capitals  of  two  governments  of  the  same  name. 
With  the  exception  of  Verkhoyansk,  Yakutsk  is  the  coldest  town  in  the  world.  Its 
average  temperatore  is  lower  than  that  of  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc. 

(vi)  The  strong  naval  station  of  Patropaolovaki  (= harbour  of  Peter  and  Paul)  stands 
on  the  east  coast  of  Eamtchatka  and  commands  the  North  Pacific 

(vii)  yiadlvoftok  (=:"  Ruler  of  the  East"),  on  the  south  coast,  is  intended  to  be  the 
chief  naval  station  on  the  Pacific. 

(viii)  "  The  Imperial  Russian  Post  is  now  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  perfectly 
organised  horse-express  service  in  the  world.  From  the  southern  end  of  the  i)eninsula 
of  Kamtchatka  to  the  most  remote  village  in  Finland,  firom  the  trozen  wind-swept 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  hot  sandy  deserts  of  Central  Asia,  the  whole  empire 
is  one  vast  net-work  of  post-routes.  You  may  pack  your  portmanteau  in  Nizhni 
Novgorod,  get  an  '  order  for  horses '  from  the  postal  department,  and  start  for  Petro- 
paulovsM  in  Kamtchatka,  seven  thousand  miles  away,  with  the  ftdl  assurance  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  enormous  distance,  there  will  be  horses,  reindeer,  or 
dogs,  ready  and  waiting,  to  carry  you  on,  night  and  day,  to  your  destination." 


ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

1.  Introductory. — The  Sultan  of  Turkey,  in  addition  to  the  terri- 
tory he  holds  in  Europe  and  the  coast-lands  which  he  rules  in  Arabia, 
possesses  vast  territories  in  Western  Asia.  These  territories,  though 
forming  a  continuous  region  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, divide  easily  into  three  parts  :  Asia  Minor  ;  Sjr\A ;  and  the 
Euphrates-Tigris  Valley 

(i)  The  boundaries  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  as  follows : 

1.  H.  —The  Black  Sea. 

2.  B.  — Persia  and  Trans-Caucasia. 

3.  8.  —The  Arabian  Desert  and  the  Mediterranean. 

4.  W.— The  Archipelago. 

(ii.)  The  area  of  these  territories  amounts  to  nearly  730,000  square  miles,— or  more 
than  three  times  the  size  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

I.  Asia  Minor  or  Anadoli. 

1.  Position. — ^Asia  Minor,  the  "Bridge  of  Civilisation  between 
Asia  and  Europe,''  lies  between  the  Black  Sea,  the  Archipelago,  and 
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the  Levant.  Hence,  for  thousandB  of  years,  it  has  beea  the  scene  of 
excliangea  of  ideas  and  products,—  of  culture  and  of  commerce.  It  is  s. 
large  peninsula  tbrust  ont  towardu  the  west— thrust  out  almost  into 
the  middle  of  Southern  Europe.  It  is  the  western  extension  of  the 
Armenian  and  Eurdistdn  Highlands.  The  splendid  harbours  wiUi 
which  ita  three  coasts  are  so  richly  furoished,  have  fostered  and 
encouraged  the  exohacgo  of  weuJth  and  learning. 


2.  The  OoMta.— The  articuktion  (or  development)  of  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor  is  the  richest  in  the  whole  of  Asia  ;  and  this  wealth  of 
articulation  is  shown  not  only  in  the  numerous  bays  and  harbours 
round  the  coast,  but  in  the  numerous  islands  (especially  in  the  west) 
which  are  again  themselves  rich  in  iulots  and  havens. 

(0  Tlic  chXd  EiUiDD  the  west  cauteift]iof<«orjUruuTtl(Blie1UredbyHlti'leiieX 


(il)  The  cbier  upea  ue  Cape  bidjik  on  tbc  Black  Bes :  OkiM  Aunosr,  iu  Uib 
oo  U»  MuditimiHOD ;  ami  0>p>  Bob*,  is  the  west 

(111)  Ths  largest  ot  the  IMuAi  in  the  Archipelago  wblch  IwloDg  to  Tarkef  bi 
liu,  OUs,  Buiuia,  Eoi,  and  ShDdii—moatly  peopled  bj  Gieelia.  Off  the  Le 
Onttm,  Kblcb  is  now  under  British  BdmlDlBtrntion. 


"EnLghU  or  si.   jDtii"  lieia  lU  apLUI, 
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3.  Bnild. — Asia  Minor  is  a  plateau,  between  2000  ft.  and  3000  ft. 
above  the  sea-level,  edged  by  mountain-ranges  and  falling  by  succes- 
sive terraces  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  some 
points  of  resemblance  to  "  the  Peninsula.  *'  The  whole  plateau  slopes 
towards  the  Black.  Sea.  The  border  mountain-ranges  are  the  Taurus, 
the  Anti-Taurus,  and  the  Pontic  Coast-Bange.  Much  of  the  interior 
is  occupied  by  a  salt  desert.  Towards  the  west,  numerous  valleys 
open  out  upon  the  sea. 

(i)  !rhe  Tavrni  lies  on  the  soath  of  Asia  Minor ;  the  Anti-Tannu  mns  north-east 
from  it.  The  most  fi&mons  pass  is  the  Oillciaa  Oatei.  The  highest  point  of  the  penin- 
sula, however,  is  an  isolated  volcanic  mountain  with  two  craters,  Iffoimt  Argaevs 
(13,000  ft.).  In  the  north-west,  is  the  "Bithynlaa  Olympu"  (9000  ft.);  and,  further 
west.  Mount  Ida,  which  rises  above  the  '*  Plain  of  Troy  "  to  the  height  of  5700  ft 

(ii)  The  Pontic  Ooast-Baage  runs  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  ends  at  the 
Archipelago,  and  is  also  continued  in  several  islands. 

(iii)  The  largest  river  in  Asia  Minor  is  the  KizU-Irmak  (="Red  River.")  It  flows 
into  the  Black  Sea. — The  most  famous  of  the  streams  that  flow  west  is  the  Iffaeander, 
which  "  meanders  "  through  the  "  Plain  of  Troy." 

(iv)  The  largest  lake  is  Lake  Van,  on  the  interior  plateau.  Having  no  outlet  to  the 
sea,  it  is  very  salt 

4.  Climate. — The  climate  of  Asia  Minor  is  colder  than  that  of  the 
peninsulas  of  Europe  in  the  same  latitude,  and  also  more  continental. 
This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  swept  by  cold  winds  from  the 
Russian  Steppes  and  the  Black  Sea. — The  climate  is  also  very  dry. 

(i)  Spain  is  protected  by  the  Pyrenees ;  Italy  by  the  Alps ;  and  Greece  by  the 
Balkans ;— but  Asia  Minor  is  not  protected  against  the  north  by  any  high  mountain- 
range.  The  south  coast,  protected  by  the  Taurus,  has  mild  winters  and  scorching 
summers.    The  ^gean  coast  has  a  warm  climate  and  a  magnificent  vegetation. 

(ii)  Altiiough  Asia  Minor  is  as  large  as  France,  the  volume  of  all  its  rivers  is  only 
one-third  of  that  of  the  French  streams. 

(iii)  The  lowlands  are  infested  by  malaria ;  the  inland  plateaus  have  but  a  scanty 
vegetation.    The  southern  face  of  the  Taurus  is  covered  by  magnificent  cedar-groves. 

5.  InduBtries. — Where  property  and  industry  are  safe,  agriculture 
is  the  most  important  industry.  Cotton,  opium,  fine  fimits,  wine,  and 
Bilk  are  cultivated.    Commerce  is  growing  more  and  more  active  in 

7. 


the  cities  of  the  Bea-bonrd.     Trade  wt!l  develop  moM  rapidly  !is  the 
railways  grow.    At  preKnt  there  are  only  400  miles  of  railway  in 

all  Asiatic  Turkey. 


(ilij  The  district  nt  Mf'^  is  noted  for  iia  silky,  loDB'liJilred  BnlsiaU— cats,  dogs, 
ribblta,  and  golts.  Tho  gMti'  h»lr  formi  tic  Blaple  oftlie  trade  of  Iho  tuwD  of  Asfiin, 
which  ituidB  right  in  tlie  middle  of  tlie  penlunU, 


t*. — The  popnktion  of  thi^  peninsula  ai 
7,000,000.  The  inhubitonts  consist  of  the  most  vnrioua  races ;  anJ 
every  town  1im  four  or  five  different  "  nations."  The  Oamanli  Tories 
are  the  ruling  ra<^e  ;  but  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  carry  on  the  com- 
merce and  professional  mork  of  the  country. 


at  Uui  OIlwiui^ 
(iij)  "  The  d( 


r,  teflcher,  butlier, 


t  flveryirhere  of  Greek  dacei 


7.  Dlvliloiu  and  Towiu. — Asia  Minor  is  divided  into  nine  Turkish 
vilayeta  or  pashalies.  The  beat  known  of  these  are  ArcMpelaso  and 
Trablsond. — By  fkr  the  largest  town  ia  SmriiM ;  aA«r  it,  bat  at  a 
great  distance,  come  the  towns  of  TiebUond  and  Adana. 


<i)  Bhodea  iathe  capllalof  the  vilsfetAichipelego;  i 


of  TTBtdiond. 


(ii)  Bbttu  (2O0)  is  by  fu  the  largest  dty  In  Asia  Uinor ;  and  It  ta  the  commeiciil 
centre  of  tho  Lsruni.  "Here  everything  bears  theatsmp  ef  weetem  enterprise.  The 
quaya  paved  with  lava-blocka  from  Veauviua,  the  English  trams,  Anatrlan  carriagea, 
honsee  built  In  the  French  taate ;  bricks,  marbles,  tilea,  timber,  and  other  materiilfl 
have  all  been  Imported  from  beyond  the  seas,"  The  Greeks  and  Armenlana  have  moat 
of  the  trade  la  tbeirhaoda- 
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(iy)  Aduu  (45),  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Asia  Minor.  It  stands  at  the  meeting- 
point  of  several  carayan-routes.  Tanms,  not  far  from  Adana,  is  famous  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

(y)  BrouiM,  in  the  extreme  north-west,  was  the  capital  of  Turkey  before  the  Otto* 
mans  made  their  way  into  Europe.  Scutari,  on  the  Bosphorus,  is  a  suburb  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

8.  Historic  Remains. — The  name  of  Asia  Minor  conjures  up  the 
memory  of  a  varied  and  glorious  past.  There  is  no  region  of  the 
globe  in  which  so  much  history  has  been  condensed  within  a  narrower 
area.  Nearly  every  part  of  the  country  exhibits  the  most  splendid 
remains  of  ancient  civilisations  ;  and  its  towns  show  numerous  traces 
of  a  vanished  splendour.  Ionia  was  the  earliest  seat  of  Greek  civilisa- 
tion. Ionian  and  Dorian  Greeks  held  the  chief  seaports  and  built  the 
most  magnificent  cities  ;  and  the  greatest  Greek  writers  and  thinkers 
— such  as  Homer,  Tliales,  Fsrthagoras,  and  Herodotus — were  born  in 
Asia  Minor.  Near  the  western  shores  rose  in  unequalled  grandeur 
the  ancient  cities  of  Troy,  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and  Miletus  ;  on  the 
plains  and  table-lands  of  the  interior,  stood  Sardis  (the  capital  of 
Asia),  Fhiladelpliia,  Laodicea,  and  many  other  famous  places. 


XL  Syria 

9.  Introductory. — Syria  is  a  long  strip  of  high  mountain  country 
which  stretches  in  an  almost  straight  line  from  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai 
to  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon.  Its  coast  is  called  the  Levant.  A  small 
district  in  the  south  is  called  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land — a  district 
about  twice  as  large  as  Yorkshire. 

(i)  The  only  inlet  is  the  small  Bay  of  Acre, 
(ii)  The  chief  cape  is  Oape  Oarmel,  south  of  the  Bay  of  Acre. 

10.  Extent  and  Population. — Syria  is  a  little  larger  than  Italy  : 
and  Palestine  a  little  larger  than  Belgium.     The  population  is  smalL 

11.  Build. — To  understand  the  build  of  Syria,  let  us  take  our 
stand  at  the  ruins  of  Baalbek — a  city  which  stood  half  way  between 
Antioch  and  the  Dead  Sea.    Bound  Baalbek  rise  the  four  main 
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BtrDama— JordaD,  OroDtes,  LeoDteB,  HDcl  Abana,  which  flow  in  four 
opposite  directions.  North  of  Baalbek  stretch  the  parallel  chains 
of  the  Lebanon  and  AntI'LelHAOii,  vith  the  elevated  vallej  of  Bl~ 
Bak&ft  (formerly  called  Coele-Sjria  or  "Hollow  Sjritt")  between 
them  ;  while  south  of  it  stretch  the  mountain-mrigeB  of  Judea  and 
Samaria,  girding  on  both  sides  the  deeply  depressed  valley  of 
the  Jordan— which  is  called  EI  Qhor.  Two  mountain-Ringea  in  the 
north,  enclosing  a  high  vulley ;  two  in  the  south,  enoloBing  a  loir 
vullej  ;  a  short  elope  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  long  slope  to  the 
desert— such  is  the  simple  build  of  Syria. 


(i)' 


i)  The  i-aUey  of  1 
ke  eartli.    The  8i 


e  Dead  Sea,  < 


I,  i9  the  deepest  dspres 


vnUt^y,  is  nlmat  1300  tl.  bolow  the  1 
(iii)  The  MoantalDi  at  Judea  bi 


deditermDein- 

nre  ighII;  tbs  atoep  Escaipmant  of  > 
high  plAtean,  which  Blli  the  SDUtti  of  ttii  domitiT ;  and  fha  EI  Qhoc  Is  ft  deep  cleft  Dt 
rav<ne  latenectlag  thia  plateau. 

(iv)  Tho  liiah^'^t  point  in  the  pountry  ia  Kout  Heimon  (now  cilied  Jebel-el-Slieitli 
or  The  Old  Man's  Uountain),  whieh  is  11,000  [t.  high.  It  It  the  mart  deiueir  wooded 
iDonDtaln  in  the  nbote  of  Syria. 

12.  Riven  Mid  LalMS. — The  font  chief  rivers  of  Syria  are  the 
Orontea  and  Jordan ;  the  Leontei  and  Abaua.  The  principal  lakes 
are  Tibsrlas  and  the  Dead  Sea. 


m  Elopes  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  and  fa 


(ii)  The  jHdan  (="tlit  River")  rises  between  Baalbek  and  llount  Hennon.  It 
flows  south,  thningh  Lakes  Uerom  and  Tiberias,  and  falls  into  the  Dead  Bea. 
Between  Herom  and  Tiberias  is  a  distance  of  only  10  miles  ;  and  In  this  short 
distance  the  Jordan  falls  TOO  ft 

throDgb  the  deep  gorges  of  the  Anti- Lebanon  and  Ands  its  way  down  to  "  Ihe  smllinE 
plains  of  Damascus." 

(iv)Lake  iibirlu  (called  also  the  "Sea  of  Qalliee,"  "Sea  of  Chinneceth,"  and 
"Sea  of  Qennessreth-jis  a  sheet  of  clear  water,  nearly  as  large  as  Berkshire.  [Tow, 
as  of  old,  it  abounds  In  Gth;  and  it  is  encircled  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountoln.ualls. 


''^ 
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(v)  The  Dead  BM(caUed  also  Bahr  L^tor  '<  Sea  of  Lot/'  *'  Sea  of  Salt/'  *' Aspbaltites 
Lake  ")  probably  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  cities  lie  engulfed  in  its  depths. 
It  is  a  little  larger  than  Huntingdonshire.  It  lies  in  a  basin  formed  by  naked  lime- 
stone cliffs;  and  its  water  is  as  clear  and  blue  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  "  bat 
salt«  slimy,  and  fetid  beyond  description,  tasting  like  a  mixture  of  brine  and  rancid 
oiL"  "  The  human  body  will  not  sink  in  it,  strive  as  the  bather  may."  The  step- 
like terraces  round  it  are  old  beaches,  which  contain  the  shells  of  species  still  living 
in  the  Mediterranean.    No  fish  live  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

13.  Divisions  and  Towns. — Modem  Syria  is  divided  by  the  Turks 
into  three  governments  :  Aleppo,  Lebanon,  and  Syria.  The  capitals 
of  these  districts  are  Aleppo,  Deir-el-Eamar,  and  Damascus.  The 
other  important  towns  are  Scanderoon,  Besrrout,  and  Jerusalem. 

(i)  Aleppo  (130),  in  Northern  Syria,  is  the  chief  caravan  station  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon  or  Alexandretta.  It  stands  at  the  meeting- 
point  of  several  trade-routes.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  sea-route  to  India,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  trading  cities  in  the  world.  The 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  also  ix^jured  its  commerce.  (It  was  anciently  called  Beroea.) 

(ii)  D«lr-6l-Kamar  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  on  a  lofty  terrace. 

(iii)  DanuMcu  (220)  is  the  first  and  largest  city  in  Syria,  and  a  great  centre  of  the 
caravan  trade.  It  was  called  "the  Eye  of  the  East."  It  commands  the  sea-board 
and  the  Plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Here  Paul  was  converted  to  Christianity.  Seen 
from  the  neighbouring  hills,  the  city  looks  a  mass  of  white  and  rose-tinted  buildings 
among  dense  seas  of  verdure.  (Damascus  gives  its  name  to  a  kind  of  cloth — 
damcuk.)  Its  port  is  Beyront,  the  largest  and  most  commercial  city  on  the  Syrian 
coast  It  exports  the  firuits,  the  wools,  raw  silks,  etc.,  of  the  rural  population  of  the 
Lebanon,  as  well  as  the  goods  brought  down  to  it  by  caravans. 

(iv)  Scanderoon  (or  Alexandretta='* Little  Alexandria")  is  one  of  the  safest  ports 
on  the  Syrian  coast.  It  is  the  best  point  for  the  terminus  of  the  projected  railway 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Caravans  of  10,000  camels  are 
constantly  on  the  road  between  Aleppo  and  Scanderoon. 

(v)  Jeronlem  (=the  "Heir  of  Peace"),  called  also  the  "City  of  David,"  the  "  Holy 
City,"  etc.,  stands  on  a  rocky  plateau,  which  has  three  steep  sides  falling  into  deep 
ravines.  It  commands  the  water-parting  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Dead  Sea  basins. 
It  has  a  ^more  wonderful  history  than  any  other  city  on  the  face  of  the  globe. — 
Bethlebem,  where  Christ  was  bom,  is  a  village  a  few  miles  south  of  Jerusalem. — Jaffa 
(formerly  Joppa)  is  the  port  of  Jerusalem.  Its  gardens  produce  about  30,000,000 
oranges  a  year.— Nasareth,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  is  the  chief  city  of  Galilee.— 
TlberlM  is  a  small  place  on  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  or  "  Sea  of  Galilee:*  — Gasa  is  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  in  the  world :  it  is  at  least  4000  years  old.  It  is  still  a  place  of  some 
importance,  as  it  stands  on  the  highroad  between  Sgypt  and  Palestine— that  is, 
between  AfHca  and  Asia. 


m.  The  Euphrates-Tigris  Valley. 

14.  The  Bapbxateit-Tlgria  BasliL — This  great  basin  i 
elcviited  higiilimd— the  Plateau  of  Annan  la,  aad  nn  immeDSe  lowland 
plain.  The  northern  .ind  mountainous  pnrt  comprises  Turkish 
Armenia  and  Knvdiatan  ;  the  aont.hem  region  contains  Mesopotamia 
(called  by  tlie  Arabs  EI  Jezireh  =  "The  Island"),  and  Irak-Arabt, 
— the  region  where  the  two  rivers  are  one. 


(1)  The  w.in 


uiita  nt  n  point  al)ont 
tlie  ancients. 


'o  Oreek  waidi,  » 


imtry  " 


of  the  EupliraUn  ami  Tigr 
■Q  the  Turkish  part  uf  the 


.k  by  eil 


15.  DiviBionB  and  Towhe. — The  Turks  hare  divided  this  great  basin 
into  five  vUajeta  or  governments :  Erzeroam,  Van,  Dlarbeldr  (these 
tliroe  uu  the  titble-liind},  Bagdad,  and  BaBsorai.  The  capitals  of 
these  governments  hare  the  same  names. 

(i)  ErHTsnm  (61)  etanda  near  the  source  o[  ons  of  the  two  amu  or  th«  Eaplireta, 


(ii)  Tu  (85),  the  second  Urgeat  town  In  the  Kurdistan  HighhmdB,  Ii  lohaUled 
oBtly  by  ArmeniMa.  It  i«  eelebrated  for  ita  pnre  sir  aid  beaottful  gardens ;  »nd 
a  local  proverb  !s:  "  Van  in  this,  Psiidiae  in  the  neit  world  I" 
^ii)  MirbtUi  f42>.  the  largest  town  in  the  Snidialan  Hightoods,  sUnds  at  tbs 
irtham  aitremity  of  MPBopotmmia,  »t  the  raeeting-polnt  of  the  chief  tontes  between 
e  basLua  of  the  Ti^lj^  atiii  ffiuphratea^  and  the  north.      It  has  a  large  and  bns^ 


Qr)  lafdad  (13S),  tbe  "  Aboi; 
woiid,  atanda  on  the  Tigrit,  at 
other  that  the;  are  connected 
TnTkey^  a  great  BEoparJnui  and 


IS  Uoslem 


of  the  great  dllea  of  Iha  world, 

Lliatrict  of  Bassai^i/' 
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ARABIA. 

1.  Introductory. — ^Arabia  is  the  largest  peninsula  in  the  world.  It 
is  also  the  largest  and  most  westerly  of  the  three  great  peninsulas  of 
Asia.  It  is,  moreover,  the  least  articulated  and  most  solid  of  them 
all.  Though  most  of  it  is  desert,  it  has  produced  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  vigorous  races  that  ever  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  globe — 
a  race  that  at  one  time  spread  its  dominion  from  Spain  and  Morocco 
on  the  Atlantic  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago  in  the  Pacifia  It  has 
always  been  an  isolated  region — a  land  apart.  Its  hot  climate  and 
its  barren  soil  have  attracted  no  settlers,  and  its  waterless  deserts 
have  repelled  invaders  ;  while  it  has  poured  out  horde  after  horde  of 
warriors  who  carried  the  religion  of  Islam  with  fire  and  sword  into 
the  richest  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  The  Arab  Empire 
was  at  one  time  larger  than  that  of  Eome  at  its  greatest  extent. 

(i)  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Arabs  had  empires  in  three  quarters  of  the  world :— in 
Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia ;  in  Egypt  and  the  north  of  Africa ;  and  in  Spain. 
They  were  finally  expelled  from  Spain  in  1492— the  year  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

(ii)  Even  now,  by  their  religion  (the  Mahometan)  and  their  institutions,  the  Arabs 
give  law  and  custom  to  one-eighth  of  the  human  race. 

2.  Position. — Arabia  stands  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  Old  World ; 
and,  before  the  way  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered,  it 
possessed  a  large  and  magnificent  trade. 

Its  boundaries  are  as  follows  : 

1.  H.  —Turkey  in  Asia  (the  Syrian  Desert). 

2.  E.  —The  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman. 

3.  8.  —The  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Arabian  Sea. 

4.  W.— The  Bed  Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal. 

3.  Shape  and  Size. — Arabia  is  an  irregular  parallelogram,  with  a 
short  coast-Une  and  a  simple  form.  The  area  of  the  Peninsula  is 
about  1,260,000  square  miles,  a  little  more  than  six  times  the  size  of 
France,  or  about  one-third  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 

(i)  The  coast  measures  about  4000  miles  in  length,  is  uniform  and  monotonous  in 
aspect,  and  has  very  few  islands.  In  the  Red  Sea  the  coast  is  fringed  by  extensive 
coral  reefs— groups  of  sunken  rocks  and  islets,  which  make  navigation  very  dangerous. 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  there  is  the  small  Bahrein  Archipelago,  which  is  the  centre  of  an 
important  x>earl-flshery. 
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4.  BnUd, — The  relief  of  Arabia  b  acarcel7  less  regular  than  ila 
outline.  A  central  plateau,  ft  desert  ring,  coast-itiugeB  on  the  west, 
aonth,  and  aouth-east  edges  of  the  Peninsula — such  is  the  build  of 
Arabia.  Eacb  feature  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  whole  surface. 
The  central  plateau  riaea  from  S500  ft.  in  the  north  to  7000  ft.  in  the 
south-west.  Some  ranges  of  niountaina  crosa  the  plateau  from  west 
to  easL 


(li)  Tlie  duert  ilng  la  usoally  divided  Into  thns  parts ;  The  MtttA  Suort  In  the 
nortJi;  tlie Stliu Duui In  tbe middle;  Bod  OieamtAnbiiBDuvtlnlhe  sonUi.  The 
norUiBrn  desert  is  partly  stony  and  graToUj,  pnrtly  en  eipinje  or  bnmlng  red  B»nd— 
crimBDQ  after  heavy  rain,  with  hen  ead  there  o&aas  with  wells  and  gnsif  which  serve 
uhsltlng-pUceiforGuiiTiDB.    The  loathcnt  deserts  see  sandy. 

qhea  ta  SSQD  ft.    The  mnim- 


toiming  torrent«  in  the  r^ny  sosaon,  bat  an  dry  for  nine  or  ten  months  In  the  year. 
(The  word  tmdjf  sppeais  as  <7wiill  In  B|)aiD— «s  In  Guadwna,  QuiHlal^vir,  etc.) 

5.  Cllm&te. — The  climate  of  Arabia  ia  very  hot  and  very  dry.  In 
fact,  Arabia  has  an  African  climate.  Much  of  the  country  lies  in  the 
"  Rainless  Region." 


sola  which  Ilea  between  them." 

(II)  In  some  parts  of  Aiabia— especially  in  the  Deserts— no  rain  may  bll  for  three 

(Hi)  "  It  le  the  vicinity  of  tbe  AMcim  Sahara  that  picvente  Arobia  Qvm  enjoying, 
aa  India  does,  the  fUllbeneflt  of  the  molet  winds  from  the  Indian  Ocean."  The  only 
part  of  Arabia  that  receives  the  tropical  tnonsooti  rains  ia  Yemen  in  the  aouth-wesC 
comer.  Both  the  North-East  Trades  and  the  SonCh-West  Honaoone  blow—not  Infa 
the  coontry— but  parallel  with  the  coast. 

(Iv)  Tbe  Qteat  AraUan  Desert  snrpaseei  (be  Sahara  itself  in  absolute  barreiinass. 


^ 
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6.  Arabia  and  the  Deccan  :  a  Contrast. — ^There  are  certain  features 
of  the  two  greatest  Asiatic  peninsulas  which  present  a  striking  con- 
trast ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  these. 


Arabia. 

1.  Arabia  has  its  greatest  breadth  in 

the  south. 

2.  One-third  of  Arabia  is  desert. 


3.  Arabia  has  narrow  seas  on  both  sides 

of  it 

4.  Arabia  is  separated  from  the  north 

by  the  Syrian  Desert. 

5.  The  coast  of  Arabia  has  few  har- 

bours. 

6.  The  landscape,  flora,  and  fauna  of 

Arabia  are  African  in  character. 

7.  Arabia  has  very  few  islands;  and 

these  are  small. 

8.  Arabia  is  one  of  the  most  thinly 

peopled  lands  in  the  world. 


The  Deooan. 

1.  The  Deccan  grows  narrower  as  it  goes 

to  the  south,  and  ends  in  a  point. 

2.  There  is  no  desert  in  the  Deccan; 

but  a  great  deal  of  the  richest  land 
(the  "  Black  Lands  ")  in  the  world. 

3.  The  Deccan  has  vast  breadths  of  sea 

on  both  sides. 

4.  The  Deccan  is  separated  ftom  the 

north  by  the  rich   Plain  of  the 
Ganges. 

5.  The  coast  of  the  Deccan  has  many 

good  harbours. 

6.  The  landscape,  flora,  and  fauna  of 

the  Deccan  are  Asiatic. 

7.  The  Deccan  has  numerous  islands 

off  the  coast,  and  one  very  large — 
Ceylon. 

8.  The  Deccan  has  one  of  the  densest 

populations  on  the  globe. 


7.  Vegetation. —The  flora  of  Arabia  resembles  that  of  the  Soudan. 
The  most  valuable  plants  are  the  date-palm,  coffee,  and  aromatic  and 
medical  plants  such  as  produce  frankincense,  myrrh,  gum-arabie, 
senna^  etc.  The  terraces  which  slope  down  to  the  sea  produce  wheat, 
barley,  millet,  and  excellent  fruits. 

(i)  There  are  180  different  kinds  of  date-palm  in  all  the  oases.  The  date  is  the 
staple  article  of  food.  ''Honour  the  date-tree,"  says  Mahomet,  "for  it  is  your 
mother." 

(ii)  The  best  coffee  is  Iffoeha  coffee,  grown  in  Yemen. 

(iii)  Arabia  possesses  no  forests,  but  has — especially  in  the  Xejd— vast  stretches 
of  desert  grass  fragrant  with  aromatic  herbs,  and  furnishing  admirable  pasturage  for 
the  Nejd  breed  of  Arab  horses. 

(iv)  The  date-palm  belt— between  Medinah  and  lat.  23°— stretches  across  the 
Peninsula.  "  NeJd  is  the  favoured  land  of  date-palms  ;  every  valley  that  intersects 
its  vast  plateau  waves  vrith  them.  £at?n  fresh,  or  stewed  with  butter,  they  form  the 
staffof  Arab  food." 
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8.  AalMM  -Tbere  is  ia  Ai>faU  do  hrtsi  and  little  cotct  ;  &iid 

bence    tl  xe  ttw  wiU   iniMilii      Pttiiiat,  Ifuxes,  .jickala, 

4Bd   Ui^  aaa  un   fboad  h  the  iwniirttirt  ;    vUle  ostriehea 

■ad  gBzeDi  nut  tbe  OMa  of  tha  donts.    nwdsmMslic  aainialg 


idanan  at  ftflfaa,  Or  dodBtr,  aal  fti  ip—i  n 


ipuflh*  dneit.'  Thi  oat)  i^  tbe  dUf,  u^s  the  Anb 
rj  AQ^  eat  i<  Ite  BW  anb  u  mu.  Ko  animtl  pnU  its 
Tor  il4  kHp;  Uw  thonu  of  the  d«9ert,  Atj  gns* — notbin^ 


Oil)  The  keait  ibooBdi  <b  Anlii» :  bat  it  It  denxind  ncbcr 
LocDiU  boQed,  mud  ill^tJj  ■eltod^  Are  m  MApla  article  of  Ibod  in  eveTr  Aimbiju 

aarlet. 

9.  Tbe  PeopIe.^The  Arabs  form  a  branch  of  tha  Semitic  fantil/. 
The  Anib  h  a  noble-looking  man — tall,  spare,  muscular,  and  with 
brawn  complexion,  dark-ejed,  dark-haired.  "Independence  looks 
oat  ot  his  glowing  eyes ;"  he  is  quick,  aharp-witted,  imaginatiYC^  and 
very  fond  of  poetry.  "  Courage,  temperance,  hospitality,  and  good 
faith,  are  hia  leading  yirtues." 

Q)  "  The  AnlM(ei«iitUlI/  one  In  origin,  phyriqse,  speech,  uid  rellgian)  have  nerer 
nbmltted  to  i  foreign  jotc,  and  for  msny  UioDsand  years  their  fore&then  have 
rmmed  freely  over  the  bomidlegi  solitadeB  of  the  Interior. "~"  The  Ant>  la  utliBed 
wilh  little ;  bat  ell  Uut  he  owni  miut  bn  of  the  choicest  qnilit;.  Hla  diUe.  hi* 
perfomei,  hiieoffee,  »re  the  best  In  the  irorld." 


II)  The  BedoniD  iiKcnitomed  from  Infancy  to  lie  on  the  hard  Erai|nd,  to  cndnre  the 
iki ;  »nd  hence  he  enjoys  uniform  good  health.    He  is  the  very  soul  of  hoijrftallty ; 

touched  tha  tent-tfpe," 

v)  The  popnlatlon  of  Arabia  la  varlonsly  eattmated  »t  from  7,0«,0I»  to  IS.OM.OOa 
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10.  Industry. — Industry  in  Arabia  reaches  its  minimum — its  lowest 
lerel ;  and  Arabia  has  been  called  '^  the  anti-industrial  centre  of  the 
world." 

(i)  In  Yemen  there  is  some  weaving,  some  gold  and  silk  thread  embroidery,  and  a 
little  silver  and  steel  work. 

(ii)  "There  is  not  a  single  building,  public  or  private,  built  by  the  Arabs  them* 
selves,  of  any  merit,  within  the  whole  of  Arabia." 

(iii)  There  are  no  minerals— with  the  exception  of  a  little  lead. 

11.  Ck>mmerce. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  internal  trade,  and  the 
Arab  is  a  bom  trader ;  but  of  foreign  conmierce  there  is  very  little. 
The  small  exports  there  are  consist  of  camelB  and  sheep,  hair  and 
wool ;  a  little  coffee  ;  dates ;  and  honoB.  A  little  cotton  cloth,  Indian 
prints,  sngar,  hardware,  arms,  form  the  very  slight  imports. 

"No  Arab  undertakes  a  journey,  were  it  only  from  one  village  to  another, 
without  taking  with  him  some  object  for  exchange  or  sale  ;  and  he  will  sooner  chaffer 
away  the  handkerchief  on  his  head  or  the  camel  on  which  he  rides,  than  return  with- 
out having  effected  something  in  the  way  of  business." 

12.  Divisions. — Arabia  is  divided  into  eight  territories,  some 
independent,  and  some  under  foreign  powers.  "The  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  are  in  a  tribal  state." 

(i)  On  the  East  coast  we  find  El  Haiia  and  Oman ;  the  former  subject  to  Turkey, 
the  latter  to  the  Sultan  or  Imaum  of  Muscat. 

(ii)  On  the  South  coast  is  Eadramant,  held  by  independent  Bedouin  tribes,  but 
much  under  the  influence  and  power  of  Britain— which  is  exerted  from  Aden. 

(iii)  On  the  West  coast  are  Tamen  ("Arabia  Felix")  and  El  Ecjas— subject  to 
Turkey.  Yemen  is  so  rich  that  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  Arabia  is  concen- 
trated in  this  comer.  El  Hejaz  is  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Mahometans,  because  it 
contains  the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  possession  of  El  Hejaz  by  the  Turks 
gives  to  the  Sultan  his  best  title  to  the  Caliphate  of  Islam— to  his  name  of  "Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful." 

(iv)  In  the  interior  are  Ncjd  and  the  Sultanate  of  Jabel  Bhomer,  both  native  states. 
The  Nejd  is  the  stronghold  of  the  vigorous  Arab  nationality. 

(v)  At  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  is  the  Binal  Region,  which  is  under  the  Egyptian 
Government.    This  region  is  a  rocky  limestone  plateau — a  wilderness  of  rocks  and 
mountains,  arid  plains  and  dry  beds  of  torrents.     It  was  the  scene  of  the  40  years' 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites.    The  highest  point  is  Jebel  KathMrnis  (8650  ft.X 
Sheikh  meani  "  Elder  "  ;  Bmir.  "  Buler"  ;  Im*um,  "  Preeeder." 
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13.  TWwna.— "In  a  land  of  which  probably  not  more  than  one-teoUi  I 
is  arable,  towns  cannot  be  numeroua."    There  are  not  two  towns  in 
the  whole  Taat  Peninsula  which  have  a,  settled  population  of   more 
than  50,000.    The  two  largest  towns  are  Sana  and  HiuMt ;  the  two 
most  famous  are  Mecca  and  Hedina.     Aden,  Uocba,  Rlad,  and  I 
are  also  well-known  cities. 

(i)  B(u<40),  the  capital  of  Yenieii 
Arabia,"  iies  !□  iha  heart  of  tba  coffaa  dl&trtcL    It  baa  UO  large  tnoBquea. 

(iL}  HOKinb  (CQX  tho  capital  of  Oman,  Ilea  in  a  crcaccnt  of  bore  red  Egneoqa  tocb^- 
It  1b  odd  affhe  hottest  pUceH  on  tho  glabe.  It  lias  a  lorgu  trails.  The  Sultan  ii  i 
pensioner  of  the  Anglo-lodiati  OoTctnromt,  nhicii  is  the  true  ruler  of  Muscat, 

(lil)  Mgn  Is  the  birthpluo  of  Uabomet,  "the  'Holy  City'  for  pcihapB  two  hnu- 
dred  mnilona  of  hDmen  beluga,  towards  nhich  MaboniBlani  of  all  gects  and  natioDS 
tuia  in  the  bom  of  prayer."  It  li  tlie  true  eapliol  of  Arabia  and  the  metropolis  of 
iBlam,  UiBDkB  to  the  "  blai^k  stone "  (s  meteorite),  supposed  to  have  boen  given  by 
Ood  to  Abraham,  ^hicheiist^  and  vas  veneratoi]  long  before  the  appearBuce  of  the 
PropfaeL  This  holy  stone  fa  kept  In  the  Eiaba,  which  is  a  eqnaro  bsildlDE  about  to 
ft.  high  In  the  H0I7  Mosque,  and  with  a  silver  door.  To  lonch  it  brings  tor^reness 
of  Bio  and  opma  the  gates  of  Farsdlse.     Dnring  the  siHUon  of  pllgrlmago.  MMCa 

"  Hajes,"    Iildsb,  on  the  Ked  Bea,  is  the  port  of  Uecea. 

(lv)M.dinm(^"TheCltr")eontain»  thetombof  thflPnipbet  Hla  coma  is  enctsed 
In  silver  and  covered  with  a  heavy  marhle  slab.  The  totob  is  a  sbrlna  »eoond  only  Id 
sanctity  to  the  Kaaba  itself;  a  "prayer  made  hero  la  worth  a  thousand  slaewhere." 
But  ■  pilgrim  to  Uedlna  doea  not  gain  the  Utie  of  "  Hijee."— It  was  to  Medina  that 
Mlbomet  Bed  from  hla  fellow^clUiens  of  Mecca  on  July  15.  622.  This  Eb  eslled  the 
"  Heglra  "  (night) ;  and  fn>m  this  date  Ui 
the  Red  Sea,  ta  the  port  of  Uedlna. 

(v)  Ain,  a  British  coaliog  and  military 
whole  of  Aiibla,  The  island  of  FstIid  is  an 
Indian  Ocean."  The  old  town  of  Aden  Ue 
and  the  sides  of  the  crater  brieUe  with  can 
chain  of  Britisli  slroughohiB  which  encirct 

has  departed  to  Aden, 
(vll)  Uad  (30}  is  tbe  ( 


14.  Hlgliwi^  of  Commnsloatton. — Arabia  has  no  roads,  no  railways, 
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no  riyers,  no  canals,  no  lakes.  The  Peninsula  is,  however,  crossed 
everywhere  by  well-marked  caravan  routes,  the  direction  of  which  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  wells  and  reservoirs  along  their  course. 
All  trade-routes  converge  on  Mecca  and  Medina. 

(i)  The  Arab  and  other  Mahometans  combine  commerce  with  religious  pilgrimages, 
(ii)  The  pilgrims  from  Africa  and  other  countries  now  go  by  sea  as  much  as  possible. 


PEESIA. 


1.  The  Country. — Persia  is  the  western  and  larger  half  of  the 
great  Plateau  of  Iran,  which  stretches  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Indus, 
from  the  Mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  Hindu-Koosh.  The  Persian 
part  of  the  plateau  is  in  average  height  about  5000  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea — that  is,  nearly  a  mile.  It  is  of  importance  to  Great 
Britain  as  lying  on  the  flank  of  Afghanistan — which  has  always  been 
a  troublesome  neighbour  to  India  ;  it  is  of  importance  to  Eussia,  as 
lying  on  her  southern  borders.  Hence  the  rule  and  the  destinies  of 
Persia  lie  practically  in  the  hands  of  Eussia  and  Britain. 

(i)  The  Plateau  of  Iran  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  great  Eastern  and 
Western  Table-lands. 

(ii)  The  native  name  of  Persia  is  FaniitAn,  or  Stan  (country)  of  the  Farsees,  or 
Parsees  (==  Persians). 

Bo  Knrdistim^Coiintry  of  the  Kuxds ;  TorkeBtdn,  Country  of  the  Torki ;  AijghanUt&n,  of  the 
Afghftna,  etc.  etc. 

2.  Boundaries. — Persia  lies  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Persian 
Gulf;  between  Armenia  on  the  west  and  Afghanistan  and  Balu- 
chistan on  the  east.  Mount  Ararat  is  the  corner-stone  at  which  the 
Turkish,  Eussian,  and  Persian  dominions  meet. 

(i)  The  political  boundaries  are  as  follows— 

1.  N.  — Trans-Caucasia,  Caspian  Sea,  and  Turkestan. 

2.  E.  — Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan. 

3.  S.  —The  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman. 

4.  W. — Turkey-in-Asia. 

(ii)  If  the  Caspian  is  a  Russian,  the  Persian  Gulf  has  become  an  "  English  Lake." 
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3.  Size  and  PopnlaUon. — The  acea  of  Petsb  La  estimated  at  638,000 
square  miles — or  rather  more  than  three  times  the  siM  of  France. 
But  the  population  is  considerably  under  8,000,000 — or  about  12 
pertions  to  the  square  mile. 

TbB  populatiuD  bslongi  chirtj  to  tlie  Aryan  isao;  bnt  in  the  north  uiil  cut 
tbcro  are  miioy  MoDgal  TorUn,  wha  are  Domsds. 

4.  Bnlld. — Persia  is  a  tuble-land  shaped  like  an  inverted  basin,  the 
edge  of  which  drops  on  the  north  to  the  Caspian,  and,  on  the  sonlh, 
cornea  down  hy  a  series  of  terraces  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  traversed 
by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  ninniog,  generally,  from  north-west  to 
south-cast.  In  the  north-oast  is  the  Great  Bait  Desert  of  Kborassan, 
in  the  south-east  the  Desert  of  Lot.  About  two-thirds  of  the  Eurface 
has  an  inland  drainage  (where  it  has  any  water  at  all),  and  sends  no 
rivers  to  the  ocean.  The  country  is  encircled  on  all  sides  by  high 
maun  tain-rnnges. 

(i)  EloYOU  of  ttiese  monntilii.miBBS  >re  almost  perfectly  pBrsllel ;  and  heuce  thej 
UDotitil  Ob  direction  or  the  irindL  The  titghcat  nngo  in  thssoulhis  KihlHii^;  in 
the  north,  ZUui,  the  onlmibttlng  point  of  wblflh  is  Kout  DamJ^rflnd,  a  voloanie  peak, 
"  whosa  Area  are  Btm  alitmberinE,"  18,970  It  liiEh. 

Into  ever-shining  dune  a,  by  which  caiBTau  loataa  are  sf&ced,  anble  tncta  covered, 
the  very  villages  and  lowne  IhemaelTes  threatsned  with  deatmcSon." 

(ill)  There  is  duty  one  navigable  atreaoi  in  all  Penia-'tbe  KwIb,  «hleh  ii  united  by 
a  canal  with  the  Sbatt-eLArib. 

(Iv)  The  largest  lake  la  Unmlyili,  vhieh  lies  4J70  tt.  above  the  eea-leveL  It  ii 
rather  larger  than  goinereetshlre,  is  eitremel;  salt  and  very  shallow.  The  vatar  la 
Salter  than  that  of  the  Dead  Bea,  and  swimmers  tamiot  dive  in  it    The  average  depth 

vineyards,  orchards,  gudeoa.  and  thlcUy  studded  with  towns  and  villages." 

5.  CliuMte  and  Vegetation. — The  climate  of  Persia  is  continental : 
great  dryness,  excessive  heat ;  and  intense  cold  in  the  upland  country. 
The  annual  lain-fall  is  less  than  10  inches.  As  regards  v^etation, 
Persia  is  a  laud  of  contrasts-  -leafy  forests  on  the  outer  slopes  of  the 
coast-ranges  and  scanty  brushwood  on  the  dreary  saline  plateaus. 

7  m^niBeent  foreets  of  cedar,  elm, 

Iflouaand  feet ;  and  the  lowlands  yield  cotton,  sugar,  grapes,  and  European  fruits, 
(ii)  Irrigation  is  managed  by  a  system  of  wells  connected  by  underground  channels- 
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6.  The  People. — The  Persian  is  the  "  Parisian  of  the  East."  He  haa 
a  ready  wit  and  a  persuasive  style.  Both  the  urban  and  the  rural 
classes  of  Persia  are  polite,  courteous,  and  refined  in  their  manners. 
In  Ancient  Persia,  education  was  summed  up  in  the  power  "  to  speak 
the  truth  and  to  draw  the  bow,"  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  Modem 
Persia  at  all.     The  prevalent  religion  is  Mahometanism. 

The  Persian  presents  a  striking  contrast,  in  character  and  manners,  to  the  Turk. 
The  Turk  (or  Ottoman)  is  a  stock-breeder,  a  husbandman,  and  a  soldier ;  the  Persian 
is  a  trader  and,  by  temperament,  an  artist.  The  Turk  is  a  man  of  few  words  and  of 
serious  speech  ;  the  Persian  is  a  fluent  talker  and  a  brilliant  logician. 

7.  Indastries. — The  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  are  tillers  of  the  ground.  But  there  are 
valuable  manufactures  of  porcelain,  of  carpets  and  sliawls,  and  of 
articles  of  luxury. 

(i)  Less  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  land  in  Persia  is  under  cultivation,  and  about 
two-thirds  is  desert. 

(ii)  The  chief  cereals  are  wheat  and  rice.  Cotton,  tobacco,  and  opium,  are  also 
grown.  Apples  and  pears,  filberts  and  walnuts,  grapes  and  peaches,  plums  and 
nectarines  are  all  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  reach  of  the  poorest  inhabitant. 

(iii)  The  best  carpets  are  made  in  Kurdistan.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  carpets 
are  woven  in  the  tents  of  the  Turkomans — a  wild  nomadic  race. 

8.  Commerce. — The  export  trade  of  Persia  is  very  small ;  and  the 
total  foreign  commerce  does  not  amount  annually  to  much  more  than 
£1  a  head.  The  direct  trade  of  Persia  with  the  United  Kingdom  is 
most  insignificant — it  amounts,  including  both  imports  and  exports, 
to  little  more  than  ;^400,000  per  annum. 

(i)  The  imports  are  mostly  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  glass,  sugar,  tea,  and 
coffee. 

(ii)  The  exports  consist  of  opium,  dried  fi'uits,  silk,  carpets,  pearls,  turquoises,  etc. 

(iii)  Since  the  opening  of  the  Trans-Caucasian  Railway,  the  Russians  have  com- 
manded most  of  the  Persian  markets. 

(iv)  There  are  only  two  carriage  roads  in  the  whole  of  this  vast  empire ;  and  the 
whole  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  caravans,  which  radiate  from  the  cities  of 
the  interior  to  Erzeroum,  Bagdad,  and  other  places.  The  so-called  highroad  from 
the  capital  to  Rescht  on  the  Caspian,  though  only  180  miles  long,  takes  seven  days  to 
travel. 
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(V)  There  ub  no  rLilwuye.    Tberc  ure  about  lOOO  mUei  of  tcl^isph  line. 
(>i)  The  chler  centres  of  comnierce  ue  Iiibiii,  Itkuu.  ind  iqshmB.    ITie  chler  pOTt 
Is  loihlrs  on  the  Fenina  Gulf. 

9.  Towns. — Tliero  are  in  Persia  thirteen  towns  with  more  than 
25,000  inhabitiints.  Of  these,  five  have  more  than  50,000  ;  nnd  of 
those  again,  two  have  over  100,000.  The  five  largest  are  Tebeiaa,  the 
capital,  Tainiz,  Ispaban,  Heslied,  and  BAjfarfiBb. 

(i)  Ktiau(S1(l)  or  "  the  Pure"  Is  the  capital,  nod  atuidB  at  the  eoathem  root  ota<e 
Elhnri  Range,  Ila  onlj  reBpeeUble  boildtaE  is  the  palace  of  the  Kine,  with  a  few 
BhapB  and  hoDSSB  of  westEm  taiMaa  beaide  it.  Elaewbece,  moat  of  the  town  is  a 
labyiiDtli  dC  narrow  and  cr>)aki^  atreeta,  obatructed  b;  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  full  of 
TDta  and  pitlklls.  Tlje  oul;  SDavengera  are  di^  sod  Jackals.  In  the  nisblDnable 
qhaiter  there  are  strtfits  lighted  with  gaa. 

pi)  Tabrta  (ISO)  is  the  Diost  pupulouB  Dity  and  the  chief  oominercial  empotluio  of 
Peraia.  Standing  near  the  RuBsisn  and  the  Totkiab  frontiers,  it  has  bocoma  a  great 
Intemational  euttepAt.      "Tbe  city  fs  aurroiukded  by  thousands   of  WEiIl-WBtered 

(iiiHiIwluia  (60)  was  the  old  capital.  It  was  onoo  called  "HilfDf  the  World." 
Tbo  old  walla  an  S!  miles  In  clTcDmfereace;  but  "the  fox  and  Jackal  have  their 
deni  nmid  the  inina  of  Its  Quest  jialaces,  mosqno^i  and  bauurs."    Its  ereBtust  glot? 

aonnouDted  by  an  open  gaUery.  Ispahan  ta  the  centre  of  Mahometan  learning,  tt 
atanda  In  a  fertile  pl^n,  in  tbe  very  heajt  of  tbe  kingdom. 

(iv)  H«A«I  (en),  tbe  capital  of  Ehorasaan,  liea  near  the  north^aitern  frontleT,  not 
bi  ^m  tbe  Afghan  town  of  Herat.    It  la  tbe  rellgloiu  and  trading  centn  of  Eaatem 

(i)  BHtniA  {«),  near  the  Bouthem  shore  of  the  Casptan,  baa  the  beat  stocked 
buaar  in  the  Eait.  Its  pott,  HiiiiBd-i-Bn,  is  the  busiest  port  on  the  whole  cout. 
The  paaaaa  acrosa  the  Elbiuz  from  Birfur^h  ta  Teherin  are  easy  of  tntiel. 

(vi)  Bhlna  (30)  li  the  capital  of  Faniatan  (tbe  province  vhlcb  givea  ita  name  to  the 
whole  of  Peraia— aa  tbe  province  of  Holland  does  to  the  Hethertanda).  Nestling 
among  rose  gardens,  vioeyaidB,  and  cypress  groves,  It  owes  Ita  tropical  Inxniiance  to 
an  abundance  of  water,  and  Its  ^me  to  its  rose-water  and  attar  of  roses. 

10.  The  GoTenunent. — The  GoTcmment  of.  Persia  is  a  ptue  dea- 
potiatn.  The  sovereigD  is  called  81iab-eii-SIuIt  or  "  King  of  Kings." 
The  basis  of  law  is  the  precepts  in  the  Kordn.  The  Shah  is  assisted 
by  a  council  and  a  prime-minister  called  the  "  Grand  Vizir." 
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(i)  There  is  a  standing  army  of  about  50,000  men. 

(ii)  The  navy  consists  of  two  small  vessels. 

(iii)  There  is  no  national  debt. 

(iv)  The  Shah  has  little  or  no  power  over  the  nomad  tiibes,  who  form  one-third  of 
the  whole  people. 


AFGHANISTAN  AND  BELUCHISTAN. 

1.  Introductory. — These  two  countries  form  the  eastern  section  of 
the  great  Plateau  of  Iran.  Both  are  elevated  table-lands;  but 
Afghanistan  is  the  more  mountainous. 

Afghanistan  means  the  itan  or  land  of  the  Afghans;  Belachlstan,  the  land  of  the  Beluchis. 

2.  Afghanistan. — This  country  is  a  great  quadrilateral  plateau 
and  vast  arid  mountain  mass,  which  consists  of  high  and  almost 
inaccessible  valleys,  rugged  highlands,  and  immense  mountain-ranges. 
More  than  four-fifths  of  the  surface  is  covered  by  rugged  mountains. 

(i)  It  has  been  briefly  described  as  a  "country  of  mountain-ranges,  long  narrow 
passes,  and  elevated  valleys." 

(ii)  Its  boundaries  are  as  follows 

1.  H. — Turkestan  and  the  river  Amu. 

2.  E. — The  Chinese  Empire  and  British  India. 

3.  8.— Beluchistan. 

4.  W. — Persia. 

(iii)  Its  size,  if  we  include  Afghan  Turkestan,  has  been  estimated  at  278,000  square 
miles,  or  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain. 

3.  Build. — We  shall  grasp  the  relief  of  Afghanistan  more  readily  if 
we  look  at  it  as  divided  into  four  great  river-basins  :  (i)  the  northern 
belonging  to  the  Amu  (or  Oxus)  basin ;  (ii)  the  eastern,  or  Valley  of 
the  Kabul,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Indus ;  (iii)  the  middle,  con- 
sisting of  the  basin  of  the  Heri-Rud  (="  Kiver  of  Herat")  ;  and  (iv) 
the  southern,  consisting  of  most  of  the  basin  of  the  Helmund. 

(i)  The  northern  slopes  of  the  Hindu-Eoosh  drain  into  the  Amu  (or  Oxus). 

(ii)  The  southern  slopes  of  the  Hindu-Eoosh  drain  into  the  river  Eabul,  which  is 

an  aflSuent  of  the  Indus. 

2  A 
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Oil)  Tl,.  n=ri.Bml,  which 

drains  MirilltArgha 

oflhedmert 

(iv)ThBHBliDIindflraid3 

SDDth-ncBtcmAFehin 

UkeStfsUn. 

(V)  The  only  likea  of  i 

y  iiuiwrtance  urs  Bili 

i»lrtid..BferJ8sltli 

4.  HonntaJai. — The  most  iiuportwit  nitigea  are  the  Hlnila-EoDBli 
(with  its  westerly  contimiatioua — the  Xob-i-B&biL,  8afed-Eob  and 
Blmli-Soli)  ;  mid  the  Enlitnan  MotULtaisB,  which  fomi  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Iranian  Plateau,  and  divide  Afghanistan  from  the  low 
plains  in  the  vallej  nf  the  Indus. 

(i)  Ttie  aiiKs-Koh  (or  "MonnUina  of  Uii^  Hindus")  srUTvardscilled  BtaOa-Xgai* 
(or  "  Hlndu-kUlcr")  oontninji  s  nambcr  of  poiitB  »hloU  riiH  li>  tlm  height  of  KS.OOOn. 
Bhare  the  level  of  the  Bea.  Some  of  the  pstisea  are  tasy  and  might  be  crossed  In  > 
wheeled  wagon. 


(iif)  The  latest  nnthoritlea  give  (ho  imrls  Bioje  bs  the  "BPicnrinc  frontier"  of  Indfi^ 
towarda  A^hnnlatan. 

5.  PaawB. — The  import&nce  of  Afghaoistan  to  Great  Britfun  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  conimauda  the  plains  of  British  India ;  for  the 
passes  hetween  Central  Asia  and  India  lie  in  the  Afghan  UoantaiUB. 
There  are  at  least  a  score  of  practicable  routes  from  the  Iranian  Plateau 

'  to  the  Fkins  of  the  Indus.    The  moat  famous  are :  the  SbTbcr  Pub  ; 
the  Knmm  Pass ;  and  the  Bolan  Fasa. 

(I)  The  nrbir  Fu  leads  from  Peahawur  to  JelUlsbad  :  and  thence,  by  the  Btamt- 
ZaMI  Pau,  on  to  Kaba!.  The  overhangliig  clIfTs  an  either  side  are  cmwned  with  torta. 
Iq  the  winter  of  1841.4!,  the  British  array  was  cut  tfl  pieces  in  the  KablU  Fais ;  and 
only  three  naUvee  and  one  &UIOpeln~Dr.  Brydone— reached  Jelhilsbtd. 

passes,  connects  Kabul  wiOi  Qhucnl,  the  chief  place  oi 

(III)  The  BbIu  raH  lies  between  Qnetta  (In  Beluehiatan)  and  Kandahar. 

6.  Climate. — The  climate  is  a  cUmate  of  extremes  and  contrasts ; 
and  it  of  course  varies  with  the  vaiying  altitudes.    An  intensely  hot 
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summer,  a  winter  of  extreme  rigour  ;  suffocating  heat  in  the  valleys, 
bitter  cold  on  the  table-lands — such  are  some  of  the  contrasts  of 
climate  in  Afghanistan. 

(i)  At  Ghuzni  (7800  ft.)  the  winter  is  so  severe  that  the  people  are  snowed  up  in 
their  houses  for  several  months. 

(ii)  At  Kabul  (5600  ft.)  the  cold  is  severe  for  three  months— the  people  seldom  leave 
their  houses,  and  sleep  close  to  the  stoves ;  the  streams  are  frozen  so  hard  that  they 
can  bear  loaded  camels.    The  summers  are  temperate. 

(iii)  At  Kandahar  the  winters  are  mild;  but  the  summer  is  extremely  hot, — 110" 
in  the  shade. 

(iv)  In  the  Herat  district,  18,000  men  of  Ahmed  Shah's  army  died  of  cold  in  a  single 
night. 

7.  Flora  and  Fauna. — "  Bare,  treeless  mountains,  sandy  and  barren 
plains,  fertile  valleys  and  riverain  tracts,  producing  enormous  quan- 
tities of  magnificent  fruits  and  vegetables,  besides  cereals  of  various 
kinds,  are  the  prevailing  features  of  Afghanistan.''  Assafodtida  and 
the  castor-oil  plant  are  everywhere  common.  Wbeat,  maize,  and  rice 
are  the  food-staples ;  while  the  apples,  grapes,  and  pomegranates  of 
the  country  are  celebrated  throughout  India. 

(i)  Contradictions :  Rugged  rocks,  desolate  plains,  awful  defiles,  steep  cliffs,  bare 
black  crags;  abounding  orchards,  green  swards,  charming  dells,  purling  streams. 
Both  aspects  are  true ;  both  are  also  characteristic. 

(ii)  "  At  Herat  are  grown  seventeen  varieties  of  the  vine,  many  species  of  melons, 
apricots,  and  other  fruits,  all  renowned  throughout  Irania  for  their  exquisite  flavour. 
In  the  gardens  of  Herat  the  public  help  themselves,  and  pay  the  reckoning  according 
to  the  difference  of  their  weight  on  entering  and  leaving." 

(iii)  *'  Lions  and  leopards  of  a  small  type  haunt  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Hiudu- 
Kush,  where  also  are  met  the  wolf  and  two  species  of  bear.  The  one-humped  camel 
is  the  chief  beast  of  burden." 

8.  The  People. — The  population  is  estimated  at  about  5,000,000. 
The  Afghans  proper,  or  Pathans — as  they  are  called  in  India — 
number  about  3,000,000.  Most  of  the  tribes  belong  to  the  Aryan 
race ;  some  are  mixed ;  and  some,  Mongols.  There  are  altogether 
about  400  tribes  or  clans. 

(i)  The  Afghans  claim  descent  from  King  Saul,  and  call  themselves  Benl  ZshmI  (or 
"  Sons  of  Israel ").    They  are  Mahometans  of  the  Sunnite  sect 


ASIA 
,  tlio  AfghanB  are  rude 


(11)  "C 

l«ga  of  ontwird  i&ow.  But  they  sre  ikilJ>il  u-tiwuifl,  hoapltsbie,  genepous,  and  sun 
trotbrul— at  lealtln  puce;  bnt,  Hhen  their  eiQ  puaiona  an  stirred  up  by  war,  the; 
m  flrDa],reTCDgefii1,  treaclieroqa,  undgivfldf.  '  God  sliEeld  you  tram  tbe  vengeBnce  of 
tbe  alsphuit,  tfae  cobra,  nnd  tbe  Argbu,'  la  (  soying  carrent  amone  the  Muhomelan 
HlDdm."  Wben  niiy  epecisUy  itrocioDa  act  la  done,  tbe  AfgliEDa  tbemaelTea  apeak  of 
lta«"»nAllthiinjobl"  "Nothing  is  finer  than  their  pbysiquo,  or  worae  than  their 
laoBlt"    Thejrare  eitremely  independent:  all  are  eqoal;  and  noolsn  will  obey  any 


9.  Troda  and  aaTBminent. — The  Afghans  nre  moBtlj'  given  to 
pastoral  occupatioDs.  SUk  goods  aod  DBxpeta  are  the  chief  products 
of  industry.  All  goods  are  transported  on  cBiuel  or  pcmy  hack. 
Afghunxjstiin  stands  between  India  and  Persia  and  Turkestan,  and 
oi^ht  to  have  an  excellent  transit  trade  ;  hut  wars  and  had  gOTem- 
ment  have  injured  commerce.  The  Ameer  of  Cabul  ia  acknowledged 
as  ruler  of  Afghanistan  hy  the  British  Government. 


(I)  There 
AFghAD  %atio 
State;  ani  d 


le  Afghan 


IKToroot  tribes,  septa,  or  clana,  fund  so  man)'  states  within  the 
«  tribes  refuse  to  reeeivsthe  Aiubbi'h  nagietratea  or  tai- 

•y."    The  present  Ameer  was  once  a  guest  of  the  Rosaians, 
ir ;  and  Iheae  two  powers  aettla  for  him  the  bonndariei  ol 


(ii)  Since  the  yeiirIS94,  Ruaalan  Turkestan  and  Arghanlatan  mari^  together,  the 
Oxua  being  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countilea. 

10.  Towna. — The  Afghans  do  not  as  a  rule  inhahit  towns  ;  anci 
there  are  in  the  whole  country  only  three  towns  of  any  importance  : 
Eibnl,  Herit,  and  Kandahir.  They  are  the  most  important  strategical 
points  in  the  country  ;  and  hence  they  have  grown  to  he  the  chief 
centres  of  power  and  population. 


They  stand  nt  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  lies 
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along  the  northern  scarp  of  the  plateau,  and  the  apex  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  country.  The  other  best-known  towns  are  Ghnzni 
and  Jellalabad. 

(i)  Kibol  (50)  is  the  present  capital  of  the  State.  The  Afghans  say  U  is  "  the  oldest 
of  all  cities,"  and  point  to  the  "  Tomb  of  Cain  "  to  confirm  their  assertion.  It  stands 
at  the  junction  of  routes  fh)m  Central  Asia  to  the  Pui^ab,  in  the  midst  of  plains, 
fertile  though  high,  and  offering  every  resource  to  caravans  after  their  cold  and  toilsome 
journey  across  the  snowy  range  of  the  Hindu-Eoosh.  Here,  in  1842,  the  British 
Ambassador  was  treacherously  murdered  ;  and,  in  1879,  the  British  Resident  along 
with  his  suite. 

(ii)  Htrit  (50)  has,  from  its  military  position,  been  called  the  "  Gate  of  India,' 
from  its  vast  agricultural  resources,  the  "Pearl  of  Ehorassan."  It  is  the  future 
terminus  of  the  Russian  Trans-Caspian  Railway,  and  of  the  English  railway  firom  the 
Pui^jab,  to  connect  with  the  railway  through  the  Tigris  valley.  The  waters  of  the 
Heri-Rud  are  "clear  as  a  pearL"  Countless  irrigation  canals  are  drawn  fl*om  the 
stream ;  and  thus  Herat  has  become  the  "  City  of  a  hundred  thousand  gardens." 

(iii)  Kaadahir,  the  chief  city  of  the  South,  is  the  "  key  of  India,"  if  Herat  is  the 
"gate."  For,  standing  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  it  commands  the  military  road 
between  Herat  and  Kabul. 

(iv)  Glrasni  is  the  chief  point  on  the  military  route  between  Kandahar  and  Kabul. 
In  the  11th  century  it  was  capital  of  an  empire  which  stretched  from  the  plains  of 
Delhi  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  stands  at  the  height  of  7800  ft,  and  is  very 
hot  in  summer  and  extremely  cold  in  winter. 

(v)  Jellalabad  is  the  chief  station  between  Kabul  and  Feshawur :  it  stands  on  the 
edge  of  the  Iranian  Flateau. 


11.  At&uoL  Turkestan. — The  country  between  the  Hindu-Eoosh 
and  the  Amu-Daria  (or  Oxus)  is  called  Afghan  Turkestan.  It  was 
not  conquered  by  the  Afghans,  but  was  placed  under  the  Ameer  by 
the  joint  will  of  Eussia  and  England.  This  country  is  inhabited  by 
Turkomans  (mostly  XJsbegs),  and  is  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
states,  the  best  known  of  which  is  Balkh,  the  ancient  Bactria. 

(i)  In  the  Alpine  territory  of  Wakhan,  the  most  easterly  of  these  little  states,  the 
lowest  hamlet  is  8000  fL  above  the  sea,  the  highest  is  11,000  ft.— a  greater  elevation 
than  some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees. 

(ii)  Balkh,  the  capital  of  Balkh,  is  a  mere  village,  though  it  was  once  called  the 
"  Mother  of  Cities."  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  the  Farsee 
"reUgionofflre." 
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\Z.  B«Iiuilit«t^. — The  "Land  of  the  Beluchk"  is  a  thialy -peopled 
desert  pktettu,  occupjing  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Iran 
Table-hind  ;  and  the  edge  of  the  plateau  ruD3  alang  the  low  lands  of 
Scinde.  It  is  practically  a  province  of  the  Indian  Empire  ;  and  its 
ruler,  the  Slua  of  Kel&t,  is  a  vasaal  of  the  Eaisar-i-nind  (or  Empress 
of  India).     It  is  a  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  Fraoce. 

13.  TUB  People.— The  population  is  estimated  at  2,000,000.  The 
people  belong  to  two  races  :  the  BelncliU,  nho  are  of  Aiyan  origin, 
and  live  in  the  west  and  east  ;  the  BrabiilB,  of  Mongolian  descent,  in 
the  middle. 


rellglaii. 
<U)TJn& 


9r  uoDiidi,  who  milte  nidt  npon  cut 


14,  TowM.— There  are  only  two  towns  of  any  importance— Khotot, 
the  capital,  and  Qnetta.  Thelatter  is  the  military  key  of  the  countt;, 
commands  both  KheUt  and  Kandahar,  and  it  held  by  a  British 
gairison. 

(<)Xkdkt  (  =  "The  Cutis")  itandi  on  tha  eontnl  mtsnhed  of  th*  whol* 
eoDOtry.  Ita  poilUon  >t  tlia  highest  point  of  thi  pUteia  (MOO  R.  X  g!na  it  tbe 
eommudof  lU  th*  roidi  to  InSIm,  AlghudsUn,  tnd  Fonii.  The  Khin  or  "Mir'- 
dT  Ehetit  ia  the  rnler  of  the  vholo  caiintr]>. 


THE  MALAY  OE  EAST  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 


—The  East  Indian  Archlpelaso  lies  to  the  south- 
east of  Asia,  on  both  sides  of  the  Equator,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
insular  isthmiu  between  the  two  continents  of  Asia  and  Australia. 
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It  is  the  greatest  and  richest  islami-worid  on  the  faoa  of  the  ^obe. 

It  atretchea  over  abont 

30'  of  ktitade  and  «f  ff 

longitude.     It  ia  tia- 

vened  thnn^hoitt   it 

whole  extent  \ij  one  of 


continnoas     bella     «f| 
TOlouiic  actioB  in  tl. 
worid. 


OThewMtonhilfafUiii  ^ 

Arch)peli£a  ma  origlnatlf 

■  eut  of  Alia;  tbe  cuton  bklf  of  AutnliL  Tb«  diiidii 
Stniti  of  Mmhsv  ud  betnen  the  two  nuU  iilud*  of  I 
DUt  of  Jin.  Vest  of  thli  line,  the  flon  uid  biiiui--oeD 
DUtoCit,  AnatnllaD — eren  to  the  ineluioD  o[  numipiils. 


S.  Dlvlalaiia. — Phis  mightj  archipelt^  consists  of  four  diaUnct 
Tegions :  The  Oreat  Oimda  lalandi ;  the  leaaar  Sundaa ;  the  Kolneeaa ; 
and  the  FUlipptne*.  It  ia  the  richest  colonial  empire  in  the  world  ; 
and  each  gniap,  and  almost  each  bland,  has  its  own  peculiar  source 
of  wealth. 

CD  tmitn  is  noted  for  ita  colonal  iDiioal  foniu— the  elepbuit,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
bplr,  tha  onng^onluig.  It  is  also  (smoos  for  Its  pepper,  and  <U  poasesaion  of  the 
tiUgcat  Oowei:  in  the  world— the  Baffleais. 


IB  is  distingnlahed  f^  its  goldi  diamonds,  and  other  precious  stones. 

S  east  of  Soiuati*,  i>  the  richest  (in.land  In  the  world. 

■in  is  the  home  of  splcea ;  CasB,  of  sago  ;  and  the  PhlUiirlaes,  of  the  best 


(li)  The  atrslti  at  lUtitgoa  Mparat«  the  Hala^  Peniaitila  from  Sumitn ;  the  aula 
■Malta  dlTide  Bumattaand  Java ;  the  MaosMu  IBait,  the  Islands  of  Bomso  and  Celebaa. 
British  ships  generaDr  use  the  Straits  of  Ualacci ;  Dutch  vessels,  the  Snnda  atnlts. 


ik    3.  QUnutA  and  7eE«Utloii.~Tfae  intense  heat  of  the  tropical  r^on 

ia  here  n  d  b;  the  oceaa-winds  ;  and  the  climate  is  favourable 

to  healt  t  in  the  marshy  districts.     Almost  everf  wind  brings 

fan ;  i  hese  islands  lie  within  the  region  of  tbe  equatorial 

Teget&tion  is  of  the  richest  and  most  luxuriant  kind. 

are  clothed  with  the  densest  forest  ;  the  low  plains 

fertile.      Oocoa-nulB,  bananas,  bamboos,  and   saco- 

I      m,-  best-knowD  trees  ;  eplcoi,  Bogvr,  coffW,  and  rlca  are 

I  ehi  ita  of  hnmBin  cultivation. 

Oft  uid  DUtnii^— us  ths  special 
pro>  .1  k  wen  anix  callsd. 

(U)  The  gntta-penJliB  trtt  grown  largnlj  In  Borneo. 

(ill)  Ten  days'  Uboor  M  a  cigo-iulni  will  pnxliiDe  food  anongb  -to  lut  for  it  year ; 
wMe  tbe  bamboo  eappUes  iLll  tbe  nutcrial  neotsbiaj  for  balldlnECfltlaEH,  forbiidgea, 
boica,  buketa,  mats,  paper,  miita  foe  boats,  ete. 

4.  Inliabttauta. — The  moat  papulous  and  important  race  in  this 
Archipelago  are  the  Ualays-_a  people  with  hrown  sldn.sniooth  Btraight 
liairj  and  very  reserved  manners.  The  population  of  ail  the  islands 
probably  amounts  to  nearly  40,000,000. 

(I)  Tbe  MaUys  are  clever  sailora  and  actiie  traders.  At  tlie  aama  time,  most  ot 
tbe  trade  D(  the  Arcbipelago  la  In  tbe  bands  of  the  Engliah,  Dnlcli,  CUueae,  and 
Americana.    Piiacy  was  at  one  time  very  pnvalent  among  the  Islands. 

(II)  Tbe  langnage  apoken  ie  called  tlie  Law  Uala;— a  aott,  musical,  and  llqnid 
epeeck,  not  unlike  lloliaD  in  sound. 

&  Commerce. — A  commerce  of  the  greatest  briskness  and  activity 
goes  on  all  the  year  round  between  these  islands  and  Asia,  Europe, 
and  America.  Among  Europeans,  the  Dutch  and  English  are  the 
chief  traders  ;  Americans  have  also  stations  on  many  of  the  islands  ; 
while  the  trade  with  Asia  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 

I  apices,  tobacco.  colTee,  Indigo, 


(!)  Tbe  cliief  eiporta  to  Eutoi 

le  and  Ame 

ce,  sugar,  tortoise^heU,  sago,  a. 

id  Manilla  b 

(11)  Tbe  oblef  eiports  to  China  a 

«  edible  bii 

6.  PoUttoal  OlviElonB.— The  Dutch  and  Spuuiards  are  the  widest 
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rulers  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago ;  while  the  British  have  a 
footing  chiefly  in  Borneo.  A  great  deal  of  territory  is  also  in  the 
hands  of  native  states. 

(i)  The  Dateh  hold  the  whole  of  JAva,  8mnbaw»,  all  of  the  Kolueeu  and  Baaea ;  most 
of  B«nMo  and  Bvmatra ;  about  half  of  CelebM  and  Ttmiur. 

Oi)  Spain  holds  the  whole  of  the  PbilippliiM— with  the  exception  of  the  western  half 
of  Kliidaiiao,  which  is  in  native  hands. 

(iii)  Cheat  Britain  holds  Singapore,  Lalman ;  and  two  large  parts  of  Borneo  are  under 
its  protection. 

7.  The  Dutdi  Possessions. — The  most  important  of  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions in  the  Malay  Archipelago  are  Java,  the  Moluccas,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  and  Celebes. 

(i)  Java  is  a  long  narrow  island,  with  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  England  (without 
Wales),  and  a  i>opulation  of  25,000,000.  One  long  range  of  mountains  runs  through 
the  middle.  This  range  contains  46  lofty  volcanic  i>eaks,  of  which  20  are  in  a  state  ol 
greater  or  less  activity.  Of  the  46  mountains,  eight  exceed  10,000  ft.  in  height 
The  soil  (which  is  almost  wholly  the  property  of  the  Dutch  Government)  is  extremely 
rich,  and  is  most  economically  cultivated  under  the  Dutch  officials.  The  capital  is 
Batavia  (150) ;  but  the  largest  town  is  Snrabaya.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  sugar, 
coffee,  tea,  rice,  indigo,  cinchona,  tobacco,  and  tin ;  and  four-fifths  of  these  go  to 
Holland.  The  only  export  to  Great  Britain  is  unrefined  sugar;  and  we  send 
them  cotton  and  machinery.  Railways,  tramways,  and  telegraphs,  exist  in  the 
island. 

(ii)  The  Molneeaa  are  those  islands  which  lie  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea. 
The  largest  island  is  Gllolo,  which  very  oddly  repeats  the  K  shape  of  Celebes.  The 
vegetation  is  extremely  rich  and  varied ;  and  here  is  the  native  country  of  **  the  most 
precious  of  spices,  the  clove."  The  most  important  island  is  Amboyna,  which 
contains  the  city  of  Amboyna  (20),  the  seat  of  a  very  active  commerce. 

(iii)  Sumatra  is  a  long  island  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  England  (without 
WalesX  In  the  mighty  range  which  runs  through  the  island,  there  are  five  active 
and  many  dormant  volcanoes,  the  highest  being  Talang  (10,250  ft.).  Sumatra  is  very 
rich  in  minerals :  coal,  sulphur,  fine  iron,  and  gold  have  been  discovered.  More  than 
half  the  island  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  It  has  a  population  of  only  2,000,000. 
The  largest  town,  and  the  Dutch  official  capital,  is  Padang. 

(iv)  Borneo  is  the  second  largest  island  in  the  world.  It  is  larger  than  the  Austrian 
Empire  by  80,000  square  miles.  It  is  very  mountainous  and  hilly ;  but  it  has  wide 
plains  and  low  marshy  shores.  The  highest  point  is  Kini-Balou  (over  13,000  ft.).  It 
differs  flrom  its  neighbouring  islands  in  not  possessing  a  single  volcano,  either  active 
or  extinct.  It  is  rich  in  coal,  antimony,  mercury,  gold,  and  diamonds.  The  Dutch 
hold  most  of  the  island ;  but  Sarawak  (an  independent  principality  ruled  by  Rigah 


a  In  BogD,  beeiwBX,  a 


optun: 


Th 


t  slt7  li  ths  D 


(v)  Oiltbn  la  the  moat  addlj  abaptid  LnUnd  In  tbfl  wortd.  A  BDinl]  centnl  mafia, 
from  nhich  radiate  four  CDormona  orma,  with  three  far-wlthdrBWD  ^fe,  make  the 
ialind  look  like  a  hage  grsishciiper.  or  the  letter  K-  It  is  a  EDod  desl  iHrgei  thin 
England  (nithQUt  Woles),  E&ch  of  its  iiaoinenliB  la  tmrenad  bj  ■  niDUBt^ln-chalD  i 
and  thero  are  tnany  doraiant,  Bnd  SBf eril  eitinct  volqinoea.  There  ia  muohgold.  Tho 


DOitherD  bhit  of  the  Isl 


e  aouthen 


8.  The  Spanish  PoEaeaa 
group  of  islands  called  the 
iTwon,  which  ia  about 
next  lui^st.    The  ca 
which  ships  large  quantitief 


mniiih  poBBEsaions  conBiat  of  k 
The  largest  of  the  group  is 

lan  Ireland.  BQndaiuio  ia  the 
.  HanlUA  (280),  a  hwsj  port, 
rice,  liemp,  and  tohaoco. 
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AFEICA. 

1.  Introdactory  (i). — AMca  has  been  called  the  ''  Dark  Continent." 
And  this  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  is  the  least  known  and 
most  inaccessible  of  all  the  continents ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is 
inhabited  by  dark  races.  Much  has  been  done  to  bring  the  geography 
of  this  continent  to  the  light  of  day  ;  but  the  inhospitable  regions  of 
the  Sahara  and  the  dense  forests  on  both  sides  of  the  Equator  still 
present  to  the  explorer  difficulties  that  are  almost  insurmountable — 
that  make  these  regions  still  terrce  incognitce  to  the  civilised  world. 

**  Cover  the  eoMt  belt  with  rank  yellow  grass,  dot  here  and  there  a  palm ;  scatter  through  it  a  few 
demoralised  Tillages ;  and  stock  it  with  the  leopard,  the  hyena,  the  crocodile,  and  the  hippopotamus, 
nothe  the  mountainous  plateaux  next  .  .  .  with  forests  of  low  trees,  whose  half-gxown  trunks  and 
•canty  leaves  oflbr  no  shade  from  the  tropical  sun.  .  .  .  Once  in  a  week  you  will  see  a  palm ;  once  in 
three  months  a  monkey  will  cross  your  path  ;  the  flowers,  on  the  whole,  are  few ;  the  trees  are  poor ; 
and,  to  he  honest,  though  the  endless  forest-dad  mountains  have  a  sublimity  of  their  own,  and  though 
there  are  tropical  bits  along  some  of  the  mountain-streams  of  exquisite  beauty,  nowhere  is  there  any- 
thing  in  grace,  and  sweetness,  and  strength  to  compare  with  a  Highland  glen.  .  .  .  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  miles  then,  of  vast  thin  forest,  shadeless,  trackless,  voiceless— forest  in  mountain  and 
forest  in  plain— this  is  East  Central  Afirica."— DRVicxoin). 

2.  Introdnctory  (ii). — Africa  is  distinguished  in  many  ways  from 

other  continents.    It  is  the  Tropical  Continent.     It  is  the  Highest 

Continent — that  is,  its  average  height  is  greater  than  that  of  any 

other.    It  is  the  best  defined  division  of  the  Old  World.    It  is  the 

least  known  ;  and  yet  it  is  the  continent  of  which  there  is  the  earliest 

mention  in  history.    It  is  the  most  simply  shaped  externally.    It 

forms,  in  almost  every  respect — shape,  build,  climate  and  peoples 

— a  striking  contrast  to  the  other  continents  of  the  Old  World. 

(i)  The  oldest  civilisation  of  which  Europeans  have  any  historical  record  existed  in 
the  north-east  of  Africa— in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  earliest  history  that  Is 
read  in  Europe  is  the  history  of  Egypt 

3.  The  Northern  and  the  Sonthem  Continents  :  a  Contrast — If  we 
divide  the  whole  mass  of  land  upon  the  globe  into  three  Northern 
and  three  Sonthem  Continents,  we  shall  find  between  the  two  sets 
very  broadly  marked  differences.  The  three  in  the  north  touch,  or 
almost  touch  each  other  ;  the  three  in  the  south  are  separated  by  the 
widest  possible  tracts  of  ocean.  The  three  in  the  north  have  the 
most  highly  developed  coast-lines — are  cut  into  by  deep  bays  and 
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giilts,  and  send  out  long  land-arms  into  the  ocean,  while  thej  are 
rich  in.  islande  and  archipelagoes  ;  the  three  in  the  sautb  have  short 
and  monotoDous  lines  of  coast,  are  not  penetrated  bj  the  ocean,  and 
are  extremely  poor  in  islaoda. 

(I)  In  tho  MedltemnHui,  ODlf  IitM  ud  a  few  Isliti  belong  pliTaidtHy  to  Uie 


(ii)  Ob  tl 


pil)P. 


w  others 


-"  tha  tfmt-betd  "  of  tte  Samill  Feniainla ; 
BB,  un  men  coral  recfe,  with  voIbidIi:  cnoU 


.  liaaMM,  Miut,F<nu4«  To  (In  the  Oulf  of  Guinea) ;  thelbliln. 
OuuT  in'l  C*P*  Tarda  ArchipeUgoes  are  sU  "  oceanle  leloDde  "  of  Tolamlcfonnitlai) ; 
aod  the  Iist-ianied  la  BepomteJ  frotn  the  mmlnlBod  bj  ib^BBoa  901)0  ft.  dfep.  Bt.  Sil» 
and  Aictiidon  ste  mere  mclis— the  tops  of  moantalnridgeelD  the  bed  of  the  AUlDtle. 
4.  ATrtea  and  EnropB :  a  Oontrast. — Between  theae  two  continent*, 
which  stand  opposite  eiich  other,  there  are  many  striking  contrasts ; 
and  they  are  so  easily  observed,  tlmt  they  may  conveniently  be  set 
down  in  a  tabular  form. 


4.  Africa  hu  the  sh 

Klatlvoly,  ofali 

6.  Africa  has  very  f 


wbola,} 
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5.  Africa  and  South  America :  a  Ck>mpa]l8on. — Both  these  contm- 
ents  lie  along  the  Equator ;  and  they  possess  many  points  of  contrast 
and  of  comparison. 


Africa. 

1.  Africa  is  little  indented. 

2.  Where  Africa  tends  inwards 

8.  Africa  is  one  large  and  in  many 
respects  inaccessible  mass  of 
land. 

4.  Africa  has  many  lakes ;  and  they 
are  immensely  large. 

6.  AlHca  is  the  continent  of  unnavig- 
able  rivers,  and  of  shut-in  river- 
basins. 

6.  The  Congo  flows  on  both  sides  of 

and  along  the  Equator. 

7.  The  Congo  and  Nile  and  Zambesi 

do  not  together  give  to  the  ocean 

8.  Africa  has  land  to  windward  of 

its  northern  half. 

9.  Africa  has  a  broad  and  impene- 

trable forest  on  both  sides  of  the 
Equator. 

10.  Africa  produces  the  largest  and 
strongest  forms  of  animal  life. 


BoxTTH  America. 

1.  South  America  is  only  a  little  more 

indented  than  Africa. 

2.  South  America  bulges  out. 

8.  In  South  America  the  land-masses 
are  everywhere  permeated  by  rivers 
which  make  up  for  the  want  of 
gulfs,  bays,  and  inland  seas. 

4.  South  America  has  very  few  lakes ; 

and  they  are  small 

5.  South  America  is  the  continent  of 

navigable  rivers,  and  of  almost 
continuous  river-basins. 

6.  The     Amazon     flows    along     the 

Equator. 

7.  so    much    water  as    the    Amazon 

alone.  i 

8.  South  America  has  a  broad  ocean  to 

windward  of  both  its  halves. 

9.  South   America    has    the    largest, 

broadest,  and  most  impenetrable 
forest  in  the  world  on  both  sides 
of  its  portion  of  the  Equator. 

10.  In  South  America,  vegetable  life  is 
more  vigorous  than  animal. 


6.  Size  and  Coast  Line. — The  total  area  of  Africa  is  said  to  amount 
to  12,000,000  square  miles.  From  Cape  Blanco  on  the  Mediterranean 
to  Cape  Asrullias  in  the  south,  it  measures  5600  miles ;  and  its  breadth, 
from  Cape  Verde  to  Cape  Ouardafoi,  is  nearly  the  same.  The  coast 
line  is  very  short  in  comparison  with  the  size ;  it  amounts  to  16,000 
miles.  The  chief  indentation  is  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  with  its  Bigbt  of 
Benin  and  BigM  of  Biafra.  On  the  north  coast  we  find  the  Gulfs  of 
Sidra  and  Eabes ;  and  in  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 


I 


7.  BulliL^The  monotoDOtis  afaapB  of  the  cODtlnent  ia  paialleled  bj 
the  monotonoua  character  oftbe  interior.  There  is  no  backlione  ;  so 
great  central  range  ;  so  mighty  water-alieds.  But  tliere  are  immense 
table-landa  ;  and,  indeed,  Africa  is  a.  Coatinent  of  Plaleanx.  By  far 
the  larger  part  of  it  conaiats  of  plateaux  of  from  2O00  to  9000  fL  in 
height,  with  a  mighty  frame  of  moustain-rangeii  round  the  edge  and 
parallel  with  the  coast  The  middle  of  the  plateau  is  lower  than  the 
edges.  The  low  plain  outude  this  edge  and  next  theaea  is  very  narrow. 
The  ■whole  country  may  be  fitly  divided  int«  Dppar  Africa  and 
Lower  AMcB — Upper  Africa  in  the  aonth,  and  Lower  Africa  in  the 
north.  The  diTision  between  the  two  may  be  said  to  exist  at  5° 
North  lat.  The  average  height  of  South  Africa  is  nearly  treble 
'    jthat  of  North  Africa.  "W*** 

0)  The  >0llth«m  table.lind  hu  t  meui  iltjtade  of  over  S500  It^ 
(ii)  Tbc  DoitlierD  eleralsd  pliin  has  a  meui  alUtods  of  nboat  1300  It. 
(Lil)  Hbdcs  Honthern  AWot  U,  on  Bn  average,  nearly  three  tlmea  liighsr  Uum 


8.  Bonth  Afiloa.— South  Africa  consists  of  several  pbteaux,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  ranges  of  mountains,  and  ore  but- 
tressed by  lofty  sierras  running  round  the  edges,  not  far  ftvm  the 


(1)  The  largest  and  highest  pUlnn  is  the  EMt  AMdu  TaUs.tud.  vhich  Btntchei 
[Mm  the  lower  Zamtwil  Co  the  northern  boundary  of  AbyailMa,  From  this  table.land 
riae,  In  the  nelghhonrhaod  of  the  Equator,  the  two  highest  monntain  aummits  on  the 
whole  conUnent—KUlma-HjijTi,  anil  i<ni»,  each  of  tlem  abont  18,000  ft  above  the 
level  of  [lie  sea.  The  northern  part  of  this  pUteaa  la  niled  hy  the  alpine  helgbta  of 
AbyaeinlA,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  Km  DaOan  (19.160  ft) 
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(ii)  Th«  Cteatral  PUt«au  almost  coincides  with  the  enormoos  basin  of  the  Congo, 
which  falls  from  terrace  to  terrace,  and  is  obliged  to  msh  throngh  more  than  thirty 
Kapids  before  it  reaches  the  sea.  To  the  north<westem  edge  of  this  plateau  the 
Oamerooa  Mountaina  join  on. 

(iii)  The  Southern  Plateau,  which  is  as  extensive  as  the  Central,  stretches  from  the 
water-shed  of  the  Congo  Basin  to  the  South  Atlantic.  It  contains  the  basin  of  the 
Zambesi,  which  breaks  throngh  its  eastern,  and  of  the  Orange,  which  breaks  through 
its  western  mountain-edge.  The  southern  x)art  of  this  plateau  descends  to  the  sea  by 
three  terraces  :  the  highest  containing  the  Kalahari  Deiert ;  the  middle  one,  the  Oreat 
Karroo ;  and  the  lowest,  the  coast-land  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  North  AMca. — North  or  Lower  Africa  is  also  a  plateau,  though 
not  nearly  so  high  as  that  in  the  southern  half.  It  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts  :  the  Sahara ;  the  Sondan ;  and  the  Berber  Highlands^ 
which  include  the  Atlas  range. 

(i)  The  Sahan  (= Sea  of  Sand)  extends  right  across  the  continent,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Red  Sea.    It  is  sometimes,  however,  said  to  cease  at  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

(ii)  On  the  southern  rim  of  the  Sahara,  and  along  its  whole  extent,  lies  the  Sondan. 
The  western  part  is  mountainous,  and  is  called  Upper  Sondan.  The  Middle  Sondan  is  a 
land  of  rich  vegetation  and  tropical  forest ;  the  Ea«tem  or  Egyptian  Sondan  descends  to- 
the  sea  in  a  series  of  steppes. 

(iii)  On  the  northern  rim  of  the  Sahara  rises  the  Berber  Plateau  with  the  Atlai  range 
—a  distinct  and  separate  table-land.  The  Little  Atlae  runs  along  the  coast ;  the  Oreat 
Atlai  inland  and  further  south. 

10.  Mountain-Ranges. — The  chief  ranges  are  the  Atlas  on  the  north ; 
the  Kong  Mountains  on  the  west ;  the  Cameroons  on  the  Bight  of 
Biafra  ;  the  Ulegga  Range,  between  the  Congo  and  the  Nile  Basins  ;. 
the  LoUnga  Mountains,  between  the  basins  of  the  Congo  and 
Zambesi ;  the  Drakenberg  (or  Kwathlamba  Mountains)  in  the  south- 
east ;  and  the  Mountains  of  Abyssinia.  The  culminating  points  of 
the  whole  continent  are  Kilima-Njaro  (18,881)  and  Kenia  (18,000  ft.). 

(i)  The  Great  Atlae  attains,  in  Monnt  MUtiln,  the  height  of  11,400  ft  Behind  this 
range  are  the  Shotts,  a  series  of  brackish  lakes,  on  the  shores  of  which  grow  large 
crops  of  esparto  grass,  which  is  now  used  in  the  making  of  paper.  The  whole  Atlas^ 
System  stretches  from  Cape  Nun  to  Cape  Bon.  This  system  belongs  physically 
rather  to  Europe  than  to  Africa ;  and  it  is  here  almost  alone  that  earthquakes  are 
found  in  Africa. 

(ii)  The  Kong  Konntains  run  from  the  delta  of  the  Niger  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Verde.    They  are  really  the  '"outer  scarps  "  of  the  inner  table-land. 

2b 


(Iv)  Tin  Dntanbaif  looliB  out  Wte  n  miglitr  pupetuliuulnr  »aU  on  Uie  ladiaa  Oaan. 
I  Bepirat«a  NiW  rrotn  the  Orango  Bepubllo.  The  range  is  »boat  8500  ft,  high  ;  aad 
ij  properly  flpeaking,  tlia  hkgh  edge  of  the  ititerloT  t&ble-laiiiL  NiitBl  goejt  dona 
rom  it  to  the  act  L7  a  series  or  terricei,    Tl^o  mti»n(M(=Now  Fell) loiu  through 


TOOQ  to  8000  ft— H  plateAQ  vhiO 
alpine  knot  of  ill  not  onl;  godi 
Othsr  knots  conUin  moiiDtcina  » 


number  of  elplne  ti 


Id  (H,700  ft.). 


whidi  rise  t«  ndu'lf  the  height  of]' 

<  really  a  glgantli>  alpine  knot.    It  couBifitB  of ''two  peaks  coTered  vlth  eternal 
n  the  vroet  •  BUbUmo  cnpoU  clothed  nlth  s  dsuliog  msntls  of  white,  on  de 
nans  of  rugged  a.nd  colossal  pUlars."    It  is  probtbly  an  eitioct  vdIcsud. 
Tho  But  Ooaet  Range  la  the  bordor-cbaln  of  the  great  continental  hlghlAod 
I  of  AG-lea :  and  tt  atratchei  Bp  even  to  tlxe  Rai  But. 


11.  PlaJna  mill  Deserta.— Between  the  Greater  Syrtla  (or  Gulf  of 
Sidra)  and  Cairo  lies  the  lowest  plain  in  the  whole  of  Africa— a  plain 
mach  of  which  is  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  one 
place  it  is  167  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Inland  from  the  Gulf 
of  Cabea,  again,  ia  found  another  depressed  country  which  lies  below 
the  water  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  chief  plaina,  however,  of 
Africa,  are  elevated  plains  or  plateaux  ;  and  the  two  most  striking 
are  the  deserts  of  Sahara  in  North  Africa,  and  of  Kalabail  in  South 


(i)n 


la  the  largest 


ihablled  oaaes,  soma  ot  them 
'luda,  called  aiauHMM.  Uaw  o 


n  the  world.  It  hia  an  area  of  3)  mlllljna  of 
ree  times  the  alie  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
lat.— about  1000  milei.  Its  length  la  abont 
.  waa  at  one  time  covend  with  water.  It  is  a 
than  the  8oudBn),  with  depreBSiona  which  are 
n.rangaa,  aome  of  which  reach  the  height  of 
:e  of  rain.  Long  temporary  BtreaDiB(oTiKulij) 
e  there  is  underground  mojature,  then  there  are 
s  of  square  miles  in  eiteat.  Hot  suffocating 
face.    In  Egypt,  such  o,  wind  is  called  Kliamria : 
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In  Italy,  Biroceo;  in  Switzerland,  whither  it  comes  from  Italy,  the  Fohn.  In  the  day- 
time, the  rocks  become  heated  to  200" ;  at  night,  the  radiation  is  so  rapid  that  the 
thermometer  falls  to  four  degrees  below  freezing-point. 

(ii)  The  Kalahari  Deiert  is  the  dry  region  of  Bushman  Land,  from  the  Orange  Biver 
to  about  20°  South  Jat.    It  is  a  dry  and  sandy  tract  without  running  water. 

12.  Continental  Basins. — There  are  in  Africa  two  large  areas  of 
Continental  Drainage,  one  in  the  north  (covering  upwards  of  four 
millions  of  square  miles),  the  other  in  the  south,  from  which  no  water 
escapes  directly  to  the  ocean.  These  correspond  almost  exactly  with 
the  deserts  of  Sahara  and  Kalahari  The  Sahara  has  its  Lake  Chad, 
with  numerous  feeders,  of  which  the  Shari  is  the  best  known ;  near 
the  Kalahari  is  Lake  Ngaml,  with  the  Tloge  to  bring  water  to  it. 

(i)  Lake  Chad  (='*  Great  Body  of  Water")  is  rather  "a  permanent  inundation  than  a 
lake  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term."  In  the  deepest  parts  it  is  only  20  ft.  deep.  The 
Bhari— its  chief  tributary,  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  Africa.  This  would  seem  to  be 
the  most  considerable  stream  in  Central  Africa  that  does  not  reach  the  sea. 

(ii)  Nguni  (= "  Giraffe  Lake  ")  is  one  of  those  large  water-basins  the  margins  of  which 
are  always  changing— like  the  Shotts  of  Algeria.  No  two  travellers  trace  its  outlines 
in  the  same  way.  After  the  rains,  its  waters  are  sweet  and  drinkable ;  in  the  dry 
season,  they  become  saline.— The  Tiog6  flows  into  it  only  "after  the  rains." 

13.  Rivers  (i). — The  rivers,  as  well  as  the  lakes,  of  Africa  are  most 
unequally  distributed  over  the  continent.  Most  of  them  have  rapids 
and  cataracts  in  their  middle  course,  a  very  short  and  ill-developed 
lower  course,  and  dangerous  sand-banks  at  their  mouths.  All  this 
helps  to  make  Africa  the  "Inaccessible  Continent."  The  four 
"  great  arteries  "  of  Africa  are  the  Congo,  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  and  the 
ZambesL  The  Congo  has  the  largest  volume  and  falls  into  the 
Atlantic ;  the  Nile,  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  longest ; 
the  Niger,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  is  the  third  in  volume 
and  size  of  basin ;  while  the  Zambesi,  which  falls  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  comes  fourth  in  point  of  size  and  area  of  drainage. 

(i)  The  Nile  (which  is  about  3400  miles  long)  drains  the  largest  area  of  all  the  rivers 
of  Africa ;  it  drains  about  a  million  and  a  half  square  miles.  It  is  formed  by  two 
streams,  one — the  White  Nile — flowing  out  of  the  Albert  Nyaaza,  the  other,  the  Victoria 
Nile,  flowing  out  of  the  Victoria  Nyansa;  but  its  highest  head-stream  is  the  Shlmlyn, 


Bicli  ttlvFr).  Below  tbls  point,  It  does  not  receive  ■  slagle  affluent ;  but,  owing 
tie  great  eTapomttun  among  the  burning  innd-inutes  of  Knbla,  grow*  amaller  i 
BDUller  as  It  neara  the  eea.  Tlia  Blue  Rl\-er  aod  tbe  Blicli  River  botb  come  fromt 
ilgWanilB  o(  Abyssinia— the  former  from  labtus  (or  Dembei) ;  and  tt  is  they  tl 
irlng  down  tbe  black  mnd  to  which  Egypt  owes  iU  iuethauatlble  fertility.  Bettri 
Ibe  Blue  ULd  the  Black  Riven  oocon  tlis  Sixth  Cttanct ;  betweeo  tbe  jnoctlon  of  I 
litter  and  the  eea,  tbers  are  five  cutaracta.  From  Asanan  to  the  InDutli  tbe  riTCi 
ntvigiJile.  Tbe  delta  at  the  Kilo  ooouplea  an  area  of  abont  0000  aquare  miles.  1 
annual  rias  and  overHow  of  the  river  takes  place  with  the  gteatsat  regularity  in  ti 
and  equality  in  "  n  at  '  une,  subaldas  before  the  end 

November;  and  i  FertlllBliigBllina.    (Beep.  31 


(U)The(to.*i(           SMOmlleB 

1       -iverofAfrieainpointofBreaof 

lira)       [  Ltae  drat  in  point  of  volnms.    It  dia- 

cbargea  ai  much  i7st«r  aa  all  the  other 

Aft        rivers  put  together.    It  waa  flrat  folly 

diacovered  and  surveyed  by  Stanley  in 

Wl.     n  riaea  In  the  nplande,  north  of  Lake 

Nyaaaa,  and  la  called  the  Ouilint, 

the   lulal■^  eic.,  in  ILe  upper  partfl  of  Ita 

courae.    Above  the  cstaractB  whi«h  It 

forma  in  breaking  through  tbe  coaat  noge,  it 

has  a  breadth  of  from  t  to  4  mnea;  an 

id  it«  waters  can  be  recognlacd  M  miloa  oot  Bt 

sea.    It  is  the  only  large  African  riT« 

:  which  haa  a  true  eatuary.  and  Ible  utaUT  la 

(lii)  The  I>K«  (which  is  ahont  9^00  milea  long)  riaes  in  Uonnt  Loma  in  the  Kong 
Mountains,  striliEa  north-east  to  Timbuctoo,  then  flows  south  into  the  GuIl' of  Guinea. 
In  Ita  upper  course,  It  is  called  the  JoUha;  In  its  middle  and  loner,  the  Oaen.  It 
forma  a  natural  highway  into  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and  Is  re^alarty  navigated. 
Six  or  seveo  steamers  of  light  draught  trade  from  the  Atlantic  porta  Tor  nine  months 
in  the  year  as  &ras  ita  confluence  with  the  Benue  ("  which  affbniaa  clear  navigable 
highway  Into  the  very  heart  of  the  Boudsn");  and,  when  the  river  la  flooded,  even 
higher.     "  The  flat,  amiling,  ievEl  country  ahonnia  in  forests,  bounded  by  fkr-away 

landscape."  At  100  milea  from  the  sea,  Ita  delta  begins— a  delta  which  encloses 
14,000  aq.  milea  or  low  alluvial  jilain  covered  with  forest  and  Jungle.  The  months  of 
the  ootermoit  brandies  of  the  delta  are  200  milea  apart.  The  main  channel  through 
tbe  centre  of  the  delta  is  cidled  tbe  Wa  Rlvtr. 

(iv)  The  Zambail  is  the  great  river  of  the  pastotsl  belt  of  South  AQiea.    Ita  basin 
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zigzag  gorge  more  than  400  ft.,  and  then  hecomes  suddenly  compressed  into  a  space 
of  15  yards.  It  forms  a  delta  with  many  months,  the  outmost  of  which  are  100  miles 
apart.    It  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean  opposite  the  middle  of  Madagascar. 

(v)  The  basins  of  the  great  African  rivers  are : 


ini« 

• 

.    1,500,000  square  miles. 

Congo  . 

• 

.    1,350,000       „        „ 

Hlger   . 

• 

.    1,150,000       ,,       „ 

Zambesi 

*• 

..      600,000        „        „ 

The  basin  of  the  Nile  is  about  half  the  size  of  Australia. 

14.  Rivers  (ii). — The  other  important  rivers  of  Africa  are  the  Senegal, 
Gambia,  Ogowai,  Coanza,  and  Orange,  "which  flow  into  the  Atlantic ; 
the  Limpopo  and  Juba,  which  flow  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

(i)  The  Seaogal  is  navigable,  during  the  rainy  season,  for  500  miles. 

(ii)  The  Oaiabia,  a  parallel  stream,  which  rises  near  the  Senegal,  is  navigable  for 
400  miles. 

(iii)  The  Coanza  is  the  most  important  river  of  Angola,  and  the  most  southerly  river 
of  the  central  fertile  zone  of  Africa  on  its  western  side.  It  is  navigated  by  the  CSoanza 
Steamship  Company. 

(iv)  Tire  Orango  rises  in  the  highlands  of  the  east ;  but,  as  its  lower  course  is 
through  an  arid  belt,  it  is  seldom  navigable.  Like  the  Congo,  the  Nile,  and  the  Zam- 
besi, it  is  broken  by  falls — ^by  '*  the  Hundred  Falls."  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Vaal  and  the  Nu  Gariep. 

(v)  The  Limpopo  (or  Crocodile)  River  is  the  second  largest  of  the  East  African 
streams.  Its  chief  tributary  is  the  OUfuit  (= Elephant).  It  is  very  shallow,  and  has 
a  double  bar  at  its  mouth. 

(vi)  The  Juba  is  the  largest  river  on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa  north  of  the  Equator. 
It  has  been  explored  for  180  miles  from  its  mouth ;  but  there  is  no  traffic  on  its  waters. 

(vii)  The  basin  of  the  Orange  is  400,000  square  miles  in  area  ;  of  the  Limpopo,  half 
that,  or  about  the  size  of  all  France. 

15.  Lakes.  There  is  no  continent  in  the  world,  except  North 
America,  which  has  so  many  and  so  large  lakes  as  Africa.  These  are 
found  chiefly  in  South  Africa ;  but  the  Equatorial  Lake  System  is 
one  of  the  grandest  in  the  world.  Some  of  them  are  great  seas  of 
fresh  water,  second  only  to  Lake  Superior.  All  are  grouped  on  the 
east  side  of  the  continent ;  and  all  lie  on  the  southern  table-land. 


Thfi  five  largBst  lakes  are ;  Victoria  Nywiaa ;  Albert  KyaiiEa  j 
Tanganyika ;  NTasEa  ;  and  Bansireolo  (or  Eemba).  The  two  con- 
tinental lakes  (those  without  an  outlet)  are  CHad  and  Kgaml. 

in  eUT&Uon  ot  SSOO  ft.  above  the  leyel  of  the  sen.  It  »u  discovered  by  Oipt£in 
Bpekeinises;  ud  the  long  bidden  eeoret  of  the  eounieB  of  the  Nile  Toa  revealed, 

Stanley  In  19TS.  The  AIlHrl  Bruia  was  dlscorered  by  Sir  BuauEl  Baker  In  1391. 
It  lies  at  ui  elevation  of  SSM  ft.  It  is  160  milsl  lODB  by  10  vide.— LU<  IHiia  (oc 
llemlies),  60  milfie  In  loDgtb,  and  at  an  elevsUon  ol  WOO  ft.,  la  tbe  chief  feeder  of 


le  Abyssi 


la  10,000  aqu&ro  mlles- 
(tli)  Lake  Nyuia,  along  with  Lake  Bhinvs,  in  the  greBteet  feeder  of  the  Zambeiri,  It 
lioB  at  on  elevflHoii  of  1500  ft.  It  was  discovered  by  LIvIngBtonE  In  19iO.  It  is  850 
miles  long  fay  40  broiul;  witli  an  average  depHi  of  SDOft.  ;  and  ItleeiDB  «ilhflsh.  It 
li  iralled  in  on  tbe  north-eut  by  tbt  LiTiogetflne  Uonntitlns,  vhlCh  ht,n  no  avenp- 

(Iv)  Likf  EaaxviDlo  (oT  Bamhl)  la  the  lilgheat  feeder  of  the  Chambeze  (and  therefore 
oftheCongoX  Itiasn  oval-ahaped  sheet  of  nster,  150  nilea  long  and  half  of  that 
wide.  It  ie  a  litUe  larger  Uun  Wales.  It  liei  at  an  elevaUon  of  SOW  ft.  I^ke 
Moero,  a  little  to  the  north,  is  another  feeder  of  the  Congo.  It  la  abont  half  the 
i^ize  ot  Lake  Bemba;  and  in  eitrsordinsrily  full  of  flab— not  fewer  Uian  thirty-nine 
different  sorts  being  known.  Its  bsnke  are  girt  by  a  dense  belt  of  tropical  vegetation 
—the  haunt  of  bnflUooe,  lebras,  and  elephants. 

(v)  Lake  Chad  la  a  great  freah-water  lake,  10,000  square  miles  In  evient  in  the  dry 
season  (larger  than  Wales),  and  five  times  larger  In  tlie  rainy  aeasou  (eTpanda  to  the 
size  of  England).  It  Is  the  haunt  of  hippopotamuses. — which  go  abont  in  herds  of 
a  hundred  or  more, — of  crocodiles,  rhlnoceioaea,  and  elephants.  Waterfowl  of  all 
sorts  are  more  abundant  here  than  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the  lake  swarms 

(vi)  Lakt  Hsaul  is  1  shallow  sheet  of  water,  about  50  miles  long;  but  larger  In  the 
ralnj  season.  It  is  very  rich  in  ftsh.  The  shores  ot  tbe  lake  swarm  with  antelopes, 
elephants,  hlppopolamuaes,  rhinoceroses,  glratfes,  buffaloea;  and  the  waters  teem 
with  enormous  crocodiles.    Its  chief  feeder  Is  the  Tl<(*. 

(vll)  "  These  lakes  are  the  crowning  glory  of  modem  AfKcsn  research ;  and  all  were 
revealed  to  science  by  English-speaking  explorers — UvIbciidb*,  Bpek*,  Oraat,  Bartva, 
tiksr,  eualty— since  the  middle  of  this  century." 


-^ 
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16.  Climate. — Uniform  and  monotonous  in  its  shape  and  build, 
Africa  is  also  very  uniform  and  regular  in  the  distribution  of  its 
climates ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  "  Continent  of  Dry  Heat." 
It  is  the  Tropical  Continent ;  for  seven-tenths  of  it  lie  within  the 
Torrid  Zone.  It  alone  possesses  nearly  half  of  all  the  tropical  lands  in 
the  world.  Hence  it  is  a  "  Winterless  Continent."  There  are  three 
chief  factors  in  the  production  of  this  climate  :  (i)  the  North-East 
Trade  Winds  come  from  the  continent  of  Asia  (not  from  an  ocean) 
and  contain  little  or  no  moisture,  (ii)  There  are  no  deep  gulfs  and 
no  long  peninsulas,  (iii)  The  mountain-ranges  on  the  outer  rim  rob 
the  rain-bearing  winds  of  their  moisture  and,  in  many  cases,  they 
appear  in  the  interior  as  dry  winds.  Hence  a  climate  of  a  continental 
character.  This  character  is  visible  in  sharp  contrasts  of  burning 
heat  in  the  day  and  severe  cold  at  night ;  of  periods  of  drought  and 
periods  of  flood ;  of  dead  calms  and  furious  storms  of  wind. — The 
greatest  heat  is  not  found  on  the  Equator,  as  the  central  belt  of  the 
continent  is  protected  by  a  dense  covering  of  forest  vegetation,  but 
in  the  dry,  bare,  and  exposed  desert  belts  which  He  on  the  margins  of 
the  tropics.  Hence  the  hottest  regions  lie  north  and  south  of  the 
Zone  of  Tropical  Rains — which  stretches  from  18°  North  lat.  to 
20°  South  lat.  The  southern  half  of  Africa,  being  more  elevated 
and  therefore  more  subjected  to  sea-influences,  has  a  cooler 
climate.  The  rainy  seasons  follow  the  sun,  and  hence  occur  twice 
at  every  place  that  lies  within  the  Torrid  Zone.  Winter  exists  only 
on  the  highest  table-lands  and  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  The 
high  table-lands  in  the  interior  have  a  healthy  climate  ;  the  narrow 
sea-board  is  pestiferous,  partly  from  the  rank  and  rotting  vegeta- 
tion, partly  from  the  combination  of  heat  and  moisture — both  in  the 
highest  degree. 

(i)  The  highest  temperatnre  is  found  in  the  Sahara,  particularly  in  the  East.  The 
heat  is  often  113°  in  the  shade.  In  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia  eggs  may  be  baked  in  the 
hot  sands ;  "  in  Nubia,"  say  the  Arabs,  "  the  soil  is  fire,  and  the  wind  a  flame." 

(ii)  The  country  to  the  west  of  Lake  Nyassa  consists  of  ''dripping  forests." 

(iii)  Perpetual  snow  is  seen  only  on  the  Atlas,  the  highest  peaks  of  Abyssinia,  the 
loftiest  summits  of  Cape  Colony,  and  on  Eenia  and  Eilima-Njaro. 


(It)  Tlie  northern  hilf  of  iliitl  is  vefy  dry,  in 
the  bIt  cbd  contcio  eoonaoua  qosaUUeB  ol  moiaturi 
Egypt  nju  hardly  ever  fnUs. 


is  or  puBsiigo — tha  ««Bllow,  uid  cnckoo. 


17.  HotUi  Aaica  and  BouUi  Africa. — The  climate  niters  in  A&icn 
with  a  wonderful  regularity  and  a  ste^y  graduation  almost  according 
to  latitude.  This  ariaes  partly  from  the  simplicity  of  shape  aad  partly 
from  the  uniformity  of  huild.  We  have  thus  a  set  of  Btriking  corre- 
spondences of  climate  and  of  land-characteriattcB  between 

NoEtH  Antn:»  and  3oiith  ArBTC* 


[ontid    fonste    ultcrQiitlng    with 
sandy    desert— gtwn    with    grey 


1.  UiaaimtllBab-trapicBlBTea,Boatli 
of  tha  Tropic  of  CapriconL 

:£.  BimiiJ  forettfl  slturnatliig  witll 
desert  —  lutaoAel;  greea  with 
browD  beltd. 


iCil  LiflP.     Dry 

B.  Kalahari  on  the  Tropical  Lino,    Dry 

ara. 

electjlcal  wiiide  from  the  Kalahari. 

,  witll  BdBprea- 

7.  A  Contlaental  BuiD.  with  a  deprea  - 

(Oh«l)   fa  tho 

eioc  sod  a  lake   (Ngami)  in  tha 

Honth. 

rti.e&Bt  on  the 

S.  Barron  eoaat  in  south-west  on  the 

Atlsotlc. 

turo  with  lower 

9.  Lower  iemperalnro  with  high  land 

sod  breozea  from  the  sea. 

storal   land   on 

10.  Second  belt  of  cultivated  land  on 

,  MoniecD,  etc. 

aea.ward  terraoes  of  Oapa  Colony. 

18.  TegetaUon. — The  vegetation  of  Northern  Africa  resembles  that 
of  the  oppositfl  ahores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  these  aub-tropica! 
regionE,  groves  of  DtutgeB  and  olives,  and  rows  of  dats-palniB,  form 
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the  characteristic  features  of  the  landscape.  But  the  fruit  of  the 
date-palm  cannot  ripen  here.  It  is  on  the  plains  that  skirt  the 
southern  base  of  the  Atlas,  and  in  the  oases  of  the  Sahara,  that  the 
date- tree  comes  to  perfection. — Leaving  the  southern  edge  of  the  Sahara, 
we  find  the  l)aobal)  or  monkey-bread  tree  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
fertile  regions  of  the  Soudan.  Instead  of  waving  fields  of  com,  we 
have  the  cassava,  the  yam,  and  the  ground-nut. — In  Southern  Africa, 
on  the  inland  plains,  we  meet  the  fleshy  leaves  and  contorted  shapes 
of  prickly  euphorbias,  of  aloes,  and  other  curious  plants.  Towards 
the  Cape,  endless  species  of  tall  heaths  of  great  beauty — some  15  ft. 
high — are  to  be  seen. 

(i)  In  the  extreme  north,  wheat  and  barley,  evergreen  oaka  and  cork-trees,  inter- 
mixed with  cypresses,  myrtles,  and  fragrant  tree-heaths,  are  found. 

(ii)  llie  date-palm  loves  a  dry  sandy  soil ;  bnt,  having  long  roots,  it  can  suck  up 
moisture  from  a  great  depth. 

(iii)  Besides  the  gigantic  baobab  (the  trunk  of  which  is  sometimes  80  ft.  in 
diameter),  the  Soudan  grows  huge  cotton-trees,  oil-palms,  and  sago-palms.  The 
tamarind  and  the  Senegal  custard-apple  replace  the  vine  and  the  fig.  Some  plants 
(trumpet-flowers)  have  fruits  2  ft.  long.  The  cotton-plant,  the  sugar-cane,  and  the 
indigo-plant  grow  wild  ;  and  so  does  the  cofibe-plant  in  the  south  of  Abyssinia. 

(iv)  The  date-palm  furnishes  '*  the  bread  of  the  desert ; "  and  it  supplies  food  not 
only  to  man,  but  to  the  camel  and  horse.  The  stones,  which  are  said  to  be  more 
nourishing  than  the  trmt  itself,  are  eaten  by  horses  when  ground. 

(v)  The  forests  of  the  centre  are  distinguished  by  giant  lianas,  ebony-trees,  teak 
and  other  hard  woods.  "  Into  these  primeval  forests,"  says  Livingstone,  ''the  sun, 
though  vertical,  cannot  penetrate,  except  by  sending  down  at  mid-day  thin  pencils 
of  rays  into  the  gloom.  The  climbing  plants,  from  the  size  of  a  whipcord  to  that  of  a 
man-of-war's  hawser,  are  so  numerous,  that  the  ancient  path  is  the  only  passage." 

(vi)  The  Central  Forest,  which  is  about  1200  miles  broad,  and  through  which  the 
Congo  flows,  may  be  compared  with  the  Selvas,  through  which  the  Amazon  finds  its 
way.  The  two  forests  are  the  largest  and  densest  in  the  world ;  both  are  on  the 
Equator,  and  both  in  the  region  of  perpetual  rain-fall  and  a  vertical  sun. 

19.  AnimalB. — Africa  is  the  home  of  the  largest  living  quadrupeds  ; 
and  it  excels  not  only  in  the  number  of  its  species  and  the  size  of  its 
specimens,  but  also  in  the  number  of  individuals.  The  most  charac- 
teristic animals  are  the  fleet-footed  herMvora,  and  pachyderms.  Among 
the  pachyderms  the  most  important  are  the  elephant,  the  hippo- 


potajnua.  the  rblnoceroB,  and  of  thE^o  the  hippopotjiitms.  is  ppcullnr 
to  Africa.  Antelopes  are  numeroua  in  South  Africa — of  which,  they 
are  highly  churacteristic  ;  and  troops  of  glraffOB  may  be  seen  gallop- 
iDg  across  the  open  country  from  chimp  to  ciump,  while  the  swift 
ostrich  sraurs  the  pldos.  The  oae-humped  camel  is  nsed  in  the 
north. ^The  largest  kinds  rif  qaailnunana  are  found  in  Tropical  and 
Western  Africa,  such  as  the  soiiliaand  the  ctUiopanEee.  Baboonaand 
mandrils  are  peculiar  to  this  continent. — Atoong  the  carnlTOra,  the 
Jackal  is  characteristic,  and  roams  the  whole  of  Africa ;  and  both,  the 
striped  and  the  spotted  liyo  everywhere  seen.     Africa  is  the 

true  home  of  the  Item ;  while  ttie  leopard,  caracal,  and  civet-cat  are  the 
other  chief  representatives  ol  ibe.     The  tiger  and  tiie  hear 

are  not  found  at  ail.— Beside  ch,  Africa  possesses  tte  large 

aecretatr-bli^  ;  the  Ibis  and  1  ^a  tu  jnt  the  freshwater  lakes,  and 

numerous  species  remarkahh  b  illiiince  of  their  plumage  are 

seen  ercrynliere,  such  as  Bun-mroB,  bee-eaters,  panots,  and  Idng- 
Biliera.  In  South  and  Central  Africa,  the  tsetsB, — a  fly,  whose  hite 
is  fatal  to  horses,  camels,  oxen,  and  dogs,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  civilisation  of  Africa. — Among  reptiles,  the  crocoOlle 
is  much  larger  and  stronger  thaD  the  American  cayman  ;  but  serpentB 
n  Africa  than  in  America  or  Asia. 


(i)  The  inland  plllDS  awann  with  aDimal  life,  LlvlDgsbme  mentions  that  lie  liu 
someUinas  lied  to  force  bis  vhj  tlirough  the  countleaB  heida  end  dense  tioope  of 
uMlspu.  About  70  species  belong  to  Africn ;  sad  they  T1117  In  hoigbt  from  the  lite 
of  ■  hue  to  that  of  the  eland,  whicli  is  larger  than  an  01. 

(it)  The  Bbn  and  the  liana  eanitot  be  tamed.  The  Uppopotaaiu  le  found  from  ths 
Upper  Nile  down  to  the  Orange  River.  The  •■•pliant  mi  lUmetni  are  native  to  the 
plains  ot  Central  and  Southern  Africa. 

(ill)  The  African  elephant  ia  larger,  stronger,  and  more  diffliMlt  to  tame  tlian  hie 
Asiatic  brother. 

(V)  The  aitrlch— the  most  powerfSI  of  all  running  birds— which  has  been  called 
"the  feathered  camel,"  or  "the  giraffe  among  hiida,"  is  seen  in  almost  evtcj  part 
of  Africa.    Ths  Taloable  while  feathera  are  found  In  the  tail  of  the  male  bird  only. 

20.  HlneralB. — Little  is  known  about  the  minerals  of  Africa.    Salt 
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is  widely  distributed.  Metals  are  nowhere  abundant ;  but  gold  seems 
to  bo  the  metal  most  widely  spread  over  the  continent.  Iron  and 
copper  are  the  most  characteristic  metals.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead  are 
obtained  in  the  Atlas  Mountains.  Copper  is  found  in  Namaqualand 
and  the  Congo  Basin  ;  and  it  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  central 
mountains  of  South  Africa,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  mined.  Diamonds 
are  found  in  Griqualand  West,  on  the  VaaL 

(i)  Salt  is  nsed  as  money  in  Abyssinia ;  everywhere  in  Africa  it  is  regarded  as  a 
"sweetmeat" ;  and  the  salt  districts  in  the  native  kingdoms  of  Sonth  Central  Africa 
are  royal  possessions  which  are  jealonsly  guarded. 

(ii)  Oold-diut  is  still  obtained  in  small  quantities  from  the  beds  of  rivers ;  and  the 
'*  Gold  Coast"  got  its  name  from  the  presence  of  gold,  while  Guinea  gave  its  name  to 
our  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  21s.  Gold  is  now  mined  in  the  Transvaal  and  other 
parts  of  South  Afirica. 

(iii)  The  Diamond-flelds  in  Griqualand  West,  on  the  Vaal,  near  the  Kalahari,  were 
discovered  in  1867.  Eimberley  is  the  capital  of  this  region  of  the  "dry  diggings."  A 
large  diamond—"  Star  of  South  Africa"— was  sold,  before  cutting,  for  £11,200. 

21.  Inliabltants. — The  inhabitants  of  Africa  may  be  divided  into 
original  natives ;  old  immigrants ;  and  new  immigrants.  The 
original  natives  are :  (1)  the  Hottentots  and  Buslunen,  who  live  in 
the  south  and  south-west ;  (2)  the  Bantus  (Kaffirs  and  Bechuanas), 
who  live  between  the  Hottentot  country  and  the  Equator ;  (3)  Negroes 
proper,  who  inhabit  the  Soudan;  and  these  three  races  are  native 
to  the  continent. — The  old  immigrants  comprise  two  races :  (1)  the 
Ancient  Egyptians  (of  whom  the  Kopts  are  the  modern  representa- 
tives), and  the  races  related  to  them,  such  as  the  Berbers  in  the 
north,  the  Som41i  and  Nubians  in  the  east ;  (2)  the  Arabs  (a  family 
of  whom  are  Bedouins)  and  the  Abyssinians,  both  of  Semitic  stock. 
— The  new  immigrants  are  Dutcb,  English,  Frencli,  etc. 

(i)  The  Hottentota  have  a  yellowish  complexion,  low  stature,  and  weak  muscl3s. 
The  Baahmen  belong  to  the  pigmy  peoples  that  are  said  to  be  descended  trora  the  old 
aborigines  who  were  deprived  of  their  lands  by  more  powerful  races.  "If  Africa  is 
the  continent  of  the  great  anthropoid  apes  (gorilla,  etc),  it  is  also  the  home  of  the 
most  ape-like  human  beings." 

(ii)  The  Baatiu,  though  woolly-haired,  are  not  Negroes.  The  Eafl^  are  a  pastoral 
people,  with  large  herds  of  cattle,  living  in  well-built  houses  in  large  towns,  and 
cultivating  the  ground  carefully.    (The  word  Kc^r  is  Arabic,  and  means  infidd.) 


(lil)  "  The  prLcdpLl  Rain  tiatious  m  tba  ltu4lBi«i,  vho  are  nam«roDa,  pawcr-ful, 
nod  not  nnclvllLiiMl,  In  fienegiinl^  and  furtber  loUnd.  around  llie  Iiud-watiira  of  the 
Quom,  Hh«re  itity  Iibts  «stsbU9ticd  (  great  onmbei  or  klngdomi  soil  mnaller 
sofereigntloB."    TIio  poreit  Vtgioea  iro  found  to  Wostirn  AMta. 

(Iv)  ThB  Atlu  MonnMlni  us  inhaUtcd  ty  more  than  tweatf  dUTannt  trlbea  of 
BirMn.who  are  pptpetnally  wmiBg  on  eatli  otbv.  Thg  BoBall  wars  orlglnailr  Araba. 
The;  lire  la  the  turtheat  east,  on  the  landa  nut  Oape  Ouardafol,  and  lad  a  tran- 

(v)  The  Anbi  came  originally  ttom  Ant»a  tnd  oanqaared  tha  nortli  ot  A&ica. 
(li)  The  Abr>*)>iua  ar«  of  Ethiopian  stock  miied  vltli  Anb.    Tboj  an  k  hand- 

•ume  rice,  nil^  etralght  sokji,  and  strong  bright  ejei. 

22.  FopnlatlDii  ouii  FopalousneM,— Africa  is  said  to  possess  a  popu- 
lation of  about  300,000,000.  The  Tegtem  Sondan,  from  the  Senegid 
to  the  Lower  Niger,  ia  the  most  densely  peopled  part  of  the  con- 
tinent— with  50  persons  to  the  square  mile  ;  ami  Timia  comes  next. 
The  ragst  thinly  peopled  parts  are  the  Bahara,  the  Tranavoal  B«pDhllc, 
and  the  FortnsiUBe  Terrltoriss  on  the  East  ooaat. 


(fi)  Tbe  Balun  (nf  oonree  this  luesna  the  Oasea)  haa  1-6  ;  and  the  Trunaal  only  1. 

23.  BellglDUi. — The  northern  half  of  Africa,  down  to  the  south  of 
Lake  Chad,  and  along  the  East  Coast,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Zam- 
besi, is  Maliomatsii.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  half  and  of 
the  south-vrest  coast  are  Natore-worshippBrs,  given  up  to  "supeTsti- 
tions  of  infinite  number  and  character."  In  Cape  Colonj  and  the 
Dutch  Settlements,  the  people  are  Protestauts  ;  and,  in  Abyssinia,  a 
kind  of  OIiTUUuilty  is  found. 

(i)  "In  the  Duk  Continent  tba  Uahometiuig  occnpy  a  compact  dom&ia  as  large 
it  all  Enrope,  atn^tching  uninterruptedly  from  the  Bed  Sc«  to  tba  Atlantic ;  uid  their 
common  belief  tends  everywhere  to  dilTnse  the  social  Ideas,  tbe  habits,  usages,  and 

{ii)  When  tda_  (Mahometanlsm)  la  in  danger,  a  Haul  (■•  splrltUAl  leader  ")  ilsea  op 
to  lead  his  followers  against  the  "infldclB."  When  the  French  Iniaded  Egypt,  a 
UaluU  aroje:  in  the  Brltiab  war  agsinst  Upper  Egypt  In  1866,  a  Mahdi  led  on  his 
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24  Langniagefl. — Most  of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Negro 
nations  and  tribes  have  never  been  committed  to  writing — much  less  to 
type  ;  and  many  of  them  are  bom,  live,  and  die  out  with  each  gener- 
ation. "  Arabic  is  the  language  for  the  whole  of  the  sea-coast  from 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  from  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal.''  In  the  Sahara,  Berber 
languages  are  spoken ;  in  most  of  the  South,  Bantu  languages. 
The  language  of  the  Hottentots  is  rich  in  "  click  "  sounds,  of  the  Bush- 
men,, in  '^  cluck  "  sounds  ^  but  they  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other. 

25.  Dlscoyery. — Though  the  Nile  Valley  was  the  earliest  seat  of 
science  and  of  human  culture,  and  though  there  still  exist  there  monu- 
ments ol  history  which  were  built  4000  years  before  Christ,  Africa  i& 
still  the  least-known  division,  of  the-  globe  on  which  we  live.  The 
blank  spaces  on  the  map  are  very  numerous  ;  and  about  one-quarter 
of  the  whole  continent  is  still  completely  unknown.  Africa  has  been 
frequently  crossed  from  east  to  west,  or  from  west  to  east ;  but  never 
along  a  meridian  from  north  to  south.  The  following  are  the  chief 
dates  in  the  slow  uncovering  of  the  great  mystery  of  this  continent : 

1.  Harin6r»  fronv  Dieppe  fooad  "  Little  Pieppe  "  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  1864. 

2.  Bartholomew  Dia^  discovers  "the  Cape"  in  1487;  and  calls  it  Cabo  Tonnen- 
tososiCape  of  Storms. 

8.  Ymco  d»  Oama  doubles  the  Cape  and  skirta  the  East  Coast  up  to  2°  North  lat^ 
in  1497-98.  King  John  of  Portugal  now  rechristens  the  Cape  the  "Cape  of  Good 
Hope,"  because  he  thought  he  saw  in  it  the  way  to  the  Indies. 

4.  James  Brace  discovers  the  source  of  the  Blue  Nile  in  17T0. 

5.  Afiricaa  AMoeiation  founded  in  1788.  They  send  out  Ledyard,  Hungo  Park,  and 
others  to  explore  the  basin  of  the  Niger. 

6.  Moffat,  the  great  missionary,  begins  to  explore  South  Africa  in  1840. 

7.  David  Uvingatone  reaches  Lake  Ngami  in  1849 ;  crosses  the  continent  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambesi  to  Loanda  in  1858 ;  from  1869-68  explores  Lake  Nyassa  and  the 
neighbouring  regions ;  in  1871,  along  with  Stanley,  reaches  Lake  Tanganyika ;  dies  at 
Ilala,  near  Lake  Bemba,  in  18T8. 

8.  Barton  and  Speke  discover  Lake  Tanganyika  in  1808. 

9.  Baker  discovers  the  Albert  NyMiza  in  1884. 

10.  Cameron  in  1874-70  walks  across  Tropical  Africa  fh>m  east  to  west. 


2<i,  ColonlsatloiL. — AfrLca  is  nt  present  in  the  peculiar  poEition  of 
being  ardently  coTeted  by  the  moat  enterpriamg  atatea  of  Europe, 
Eight  European  Powers  hold  portions  of  this  contineat.  Oreat  Britain 
holds  Cape  Colony  in  the  south  ;  many  settlements  on  the  west ; 
"  protects  "  a  long  put  of  the  coast  in  the  east  ;  iiDd  holds  Egypt  in 
ber  own  hand.  Franco  holds  Algeria  ;  the  Senegal  Basin  ;  "  French 
Congo  ; "  aud  some  smaller  settlemeots.  OeTmanj'  has  lauds  both  on 
the  west  and  the  east  coasts  ;  nud  is  always  eager  for  more,  Portneol 
baa  her  old  possessions  of  Angola  and  Benguela,  and  a  good  deal  on  the 
east  coast.  Spain  has  a  narrow  faot-hold  at  Ceuta  only,  Ita^  holds 
the  Ked  Sea  coast  from  Massowah  to  Asaab  in  Abyssinia  ;  and  looks 
with  longing  eyes  towards  Tripoli,  Turliey  is  suzerain  of  Egypt ;  and 
also  holds  the  PashaliJt  of  Tripoli  with  Fezzan  ;  but  her  power  ia 
dying.  The  little  enterprising  country  of  BelKliun  has  also  an  eye 
upon  Africa;  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  is  the  "Sovereign"  of 
the  Free  Congo  State, 

The  parta  of  Africa  held  by  European  Powers  are  as  follows  : 

(i)  OiHt  Britain :  (a)  Settlementa  at  Ounbla  ana  Sietrt  L«ana ;  and  Uis  Guinea 
Coast  from  the  Aaslnle  Blver  to  the  Niger  Delta  and  on  to  the  Cameroons.  (h)  A 
Protcetoiste  over  the  Lower  Niger  and  the  Benne,  (c)  Cape  Oolonj,  Natal,  Qriqua- 
laod  Weat ;  ProteclontteB  over  Basutoland,  KaCOrlend,  Pundoland,  Beeliiunalaiid,  nnd 
part  of  Zululand.    (cl)  A.  Protectorate  ovei  Uie  Usui  Lund, 

(il)  F»Bca:  Algeria.  Tuuia,  the  Seoegal  Basin;  the  Qsbooi  wid  Ogowal  Basins; 


5)  Spala;  Ceuta,  opposite  Gibraltar. 

i)  omnaiir:  Cosat-lands  from  Orange  Blver  lo  Cape  Frio  (ei 

leraeDtatWalvlschBay);  tlie  Camerooiia,  at  tbebesdof  the  C 

li)  lUlf :  Coast  of  Red  Sea  from  Massowah  to  Assah. 

ii)  Tarktr:  Suierainty  of  Egypt ;  Pashaliks  of  Tripolilanaind 

iii)  Beltdnu :  The  "  sovereignty  "  over  the  Congo  Free  State  (' 

ed  "  by  the  European  Power"!. 
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THE    BARBARY    STATES. 

Introductory. — Barbary  is  the  general  name  for  four  states  which 
lie,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  upon  the  Mediterranean.  These  are 
Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  The  chief  physical  feature  of 
Morocco  is  the  Greater  Atlas ;  while  the  Lesser  Atlas  runs  not  only 
through  Morocco,  but  also  through  Algeria  and  Tunis.  The  rivers 
are  short  and  of  little  importance.  They  sink  down  to  a  small 
thread  of  water  in  summer;  and  even  the  Draa,  in  Morocco,  has 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  mere  Wady.  The  climate  is  temperate 
and  bracing  on  the  uplands  and  the  northern  slopes  ;  but  very  hot 
on  the  south,  where  the  country  looks  out  upon  the  desert. 

A  Wady  is  a  desert  stream  which  is  a  raging  torrent  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
waterless,  or  nearly  waterless,  in  the  dry  season.  (The  word,  which  is  Moorish,  appears 
in  Spain  in  the  form  of  Guctdi — as  in  Guadiana,  Guadalquivir,  etc.) 


Morocco. 

1.  The  Country. — Morocco  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  Mediterranean 
States.  It  is  a  "Sultanate"  or  Empire,  ruled  over  by  a  despotic 
sovereign  who  has  the  title  of  "  Emir-al-Mumenim "  or  "  Prince  of 
the  Faithful"  It  has  an  area  of  220,000  square  miles — that  is,  nearly 
four  times  that  of  England  and  Wales.  The  population  is  not  known  ; 
but  the  most  trustworthy  estimate  seems  to  be  5,000,000.  There  are 
in  the  country  three  distinct  regions  :  (i)  The  Tell,  which  is  a  breadth 
of  fertile  land  rising  from  the  coast  to  the  uplands ;  (ii)  The  High- 
lands, embracing  the  mountain-country ;  and  (iii)  the  desert  region  of 
the  Sahara,  where  the  lion  and  panther  are  found.  The  fertile  coast- 
region  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Moors  ;  the  highland  regions  by  Berbers, 
many  of  whose  tribes  are  practically  independent. 

2.  Products  and  Trade. — The  area  of  the  Tell  is  nearly  as  large  as 
that  of  Great  Britain;  and  all  kinds  of  crops  grow  in  it.  Kaize, 
dates,  almonds,  olives,  beans,  and  peas  are  largely  cultivated.     The 


tliree  largeal  exports  are  oxen,  malzt 
ia  the  larg^t  buyer  of  the  two  last. 


;  and  Great  Britain 


3.  Towna.— There  are  three  large  towna^aU  inlu,nd  ;  and  two  con- 
siderable porti.  The  lurge  towns  are  Hotoho  ;  Fei ;  and  Heqnines. 
The  two  ports  tire  Hogador  and  TanEler. 

(I)  Itsncao  (so)  Is  ths  cnpilal.  Utim  fmin  w^tbDut,  It  Ia  b  Buperb  and  impufiiiig 
city;  irltfaln,  it  isbsltruiTis.    When  thu  Emperor  goes  throogh  the  dly,  hii  approocli 

front  of  tlie  poiKe,  na  a  warning  to  tho  unruly. 


(ii)  Fn  (ISO)  la  lliO  largest 


■JtT  In  tliB  Baipite.  II  is  «  ''Holj  Clly,"  al 
il  as  Hdcis  and  Uedlns.  The  Mnssalniiui  inh 
ack;tbe<toniniinre(L  It  is  a  place  nf  grea 
inars,  end  tlie  kind  of  cii>  called  /u. 


Algeria. 

1.  The  Coostry. — Algeria  is  the  largest  and  most  imporlant  of  the 
colonies  that  belong  to  France.  It  is  boimded  on  the  west  by 
Morocco;  on  the  east,  by  Tunis  and  Tripoli;  on  the  south,  ils 
boundariea  hare  not  been  clearly  defined.  Like  Morocco,  it  consists 
of  tbree  parts :  (i)  the  fertile  Tell ;  (ii)  the  AU&s  BlgUanda  ;  and 
(iii)  tbe  Saliara.  In  the  last  region  the  only  habitable  parts  are  in 
the  artificial  oases  wbicb  have  grown  ronnd  the  artesian  wells  sunk 
by  the  French.  At  tbe  southern  foot  of  tbe  Atlas  mns  the  "Plain 
of  the  Shotts,"  or  marshy  lakes,  on  tbe  banks  of  wbicb  aKa  grows 
in  abundance.  This  plain  lies  beneath  tbe  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Tbe  area  of  the  country  amounts  to  about  184,000  square 
miles,  or  very  nearly  the  size  of  the  whole  of  France,  The  population 
is  under  4,000,000 ;  and  there  are  only  quarter  of  a  million  of 
Frenchmen, 
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2.  Products,  Trade,  and  CommunicatioxiB. — The  soil  of  the  Tell  is 
extremely  fertile,  is  well-watered,  and  grows  excellent  crops  of  all 
kinds  of  cereals — and  chiefly  wheat,  olives,  tobacco,  cotton  and  rice. 
More  than  45  millions  of  acres  are  under  cultivation  ;  and  of  these 
about  Jfths  are  held  by  Europeans.  About  two-thirds  of  the  total 
commerce  of  the  country  is  carried  on  with  France.  Spain  and  Great 
Britain  come  next  as  customers.  The  most  important  article  of 
export  is  alflEi  (a  kind  of  esparto  grass  used  for  making  paper),  which 
grows  in  a  broad  belt  running  through  the  middle  of  the  country. 
There  are  nearly  2000  miles  of  railway  in  the  country. 

(i)  Alfft  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  in  Algeria.  There  are  15,000,000 
acres  under  it ;  and,  as  it  grows  wild,  its  culture  costs  nothing. 

3.  Towns. — Algeria  possesses  four  towns  with  a  population  of  more 
than  20,000.     These  are  :  Algiers  ;  Oran  ;  Constantine  ;  and  BOne. 

(1)  Algiers  (75)  is  the  capital  of  "African  France."  It  is  the  foremost  city  in 
Africa,  as  "  a  centre  for  the  difiTusion  of  European  civilisation  1±oroughout  the  Con- 
tinent." Seen  from  the  sea,  it  is  one  of  tiie  grandest,  noblest,  and  most  striking 
cities  in  the  world.  It  is  called  the  "silver  city"  from  the  glistening  white  appear- 
ance of  its  buildings.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  piracy ;  but  Lord  Ezmouth,  in 
1816,  bombarded  the  town,  destroyed  the  fleet  in  the  harbour,  and  forced  the  Dey  to 
set  free  his  Christian  captives. 

(ii)  Oran  (70)  is  the  busiest  trading  port  in  Algeria.    It  exports  esparto  grass. 

(iii)  Oonitaiitlne  (60)  is  the  most  important  inland  city.  It  stands  on  a  rocky  plateau. 
Its  staple  industry  Is  in  leather ;  and  whole  streets  are  filled  with  the  workshops  of 
tanners,  saddlers,  and  shoemakers.    It  is  the  Northampton  of  Algeria. 

(iv)  BAne  (80)  is  a  port  with  an  excellent  roadstead. 


Tunis. 

4.  The  small  state  of  Tunis  is  under  the  protection  of  France. 

It  is  a  little  larger  than  Portugal,  with  a  population  a  little  over 

2,000,000.    The  state  receives  its  name  from  its  capital,  which  is 

one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Africa.     It  is  a  well-cultivated  country ; 

and  its  chief  exports  are  olive-oil,  wheat,  and  esparto.    Great  Britain 

buys  esparto,  and  sends  back  cotton  goods.     There  are  nearly  300 

miles  of  railway  in  the  country. 

2o 
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(OTu]>(MS)BtiadiDDtbeLBkenrTums,  t«niDili4iKmth-t»>tofthe>i1teDfu::iBit  ^^ 

Carthage. 

It  manotoctD™ 

Ik.  and  ivoolleQ  stuffs.    Tlio  city  ■mail  meesuro  Ova 

mUea  la  c 

the  flowery,  tlie  bride  of  the 

west :- and  evtn  now  the  North  Afrloin  Mitlidinetins 

ruEKdit 

slha  city  of  good 

isle,  of  literoturt,  nffnihion,— as  a  kind  ot '■  African 

u. 

(ll)K.lrw«,BoathofTupi», 

a  tJio  toliMiona  oaplbil  of  the  coontry.    It  is  a  "  Holy 

Oily;"  J 

wiorototWddEDto 

reeids  wltl^fn  its  walls  ;  It  Is  "one  of  the  Four  Gate*  at 

Farad  iae ; 

■  end  "seven days' 

tsy  Bt  Ksirwaq  are  eqniyalEot  to  oae  day  at  Mecca."        ^^ 

Tripoli.                                         ^M 

TBIPOU  with  PEZ2AM 

—This  country  ia  not  an  independent  state, 

but  am 

re  province  or 

ailayei  of  Turkey.     Though  it  ia  four  times 

larfier  tt 

an  Great  Britaii 

,  the  amount  of  cultivated  land  ia  not  larger 

thnn  an 

1            Fezzan 

uumbera  about 

1,000,000.      Its   chief  exports   are  ostrioli 

1          tMthen 

esputo  gruB,  and  wbeat.     Tbe  greater  portion  of  FeTzaa  ii 

a  silent  and  barreii  desert,  with  oases  here  and  there.     The  cupiUl  of 

1            Tripoli 

9  TrlpoU  ;  of  Fezzan,  Mnrank. 

(i)  TT]poU(90)ls  theoDlysenport  of  iwnaeqnence  00  the  800  miles  of  cout  wliich 
the  country  poaaeBaea.  From  thta  city  are  despatched  every  year  about  eight  large 
camyana,  comprising  from  1000  to  BOOO  camels,  and  escorted  by  hundreds  of  anned 
Arabs,  They  go  throagh  Munak  on  to  Wadal,  Bamn,  Honasa  and  Timbuctoo,  when 
they  eichange  cotton  goods  and  other  European  najiufactures  for  ostrich  feathers, 
ivory,  gold  dust,  and  slaves. 

<ii)  Munk  is  a  centre  of  internal  trade,  and  csravane  connect  it  with  Oalro,  Bomu, 
and  even  Asbanti.  Uan-hnntlng  raids  are  made  by  tbe  princes  ot  the  fertile  lands  In 
tke  Boudan ;  and  ibe  captives  Bre  sold  to  Arsb  mercbante.  They  are  marched  over  the 
desert  under  a  burning  sun  for  about  SOD  miles,  to  Uursuk.  One  great  annual 
caravan  brings  about  4000  slaves ;  and  "  on  both  sides  of  the  route  are  seen  lbs  blanched 
bones  of  dead  slaves,  many  of  the  skeletons  still  wrapped  In  the  bine  negni  garment. 
Any  one  who  did  not  know  the  nay  would  only  have  to  follow  the  bones  which  lie 
right  and  left  of  the  track," 


1.  Ooiutiy. — Etcjrpt  ia  a  country  which  lies  in  the  delta  and  lower 
Talle;  of  the  Nile.  "  An  arid  desert  and  a  verdant  plain  between 
two  high  rainparta  of  rooks  :  that  ia  Egypt."     Its  southern  limit  is 
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Wad;  HaUk,  at  th<3  Second  Cataract  on  tbe  Nile  ;  its  northern,  the 
Mediterraaean  ;  while  the  desert  lies  on  both  sides  of  it,  the  Ut^ui 
Desart  on  tlie  weat,  iind  the  Hublan 
Dssart  on  tbe  east.  It  is  geaer- 
allj  dirided  into  two  ports,  Upper 
EgTPt  and  Lower  Egypt — tbe  former 
a  valley,  the  Litter  a  lovf  piaiii. 
This  low  pUiin  is  the  Delta  of  tha 
NDe,  The  area  of  the  country 
is  officially  eatimated  at  nearly 
400,000  square  miles  ;  but  the  real 
Egypt — -that  part  which  supports  i 
habitants— mnounta  to  only  11,0(XJ 
square  miles,  an  area  lesa  than  t^ 
the  size  of  Yorkshire,  Its  popula- 
tion, in  Epite  of  oppression,  grows 
rapidly  and  n 
thaa  7,000,000.     The  soil  is  of  the 


The  Xile  tsn  Coirao  Bieiiis. 

richest  kind.  It  is  on  an  aTera^e  about  32  ft,  deep  ;  and  b  renewed 
every  year  by  the  large  contributions  of  fertilising  mud  brought  down 
by  the  river.  "Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile."  Should  it  rise  too 
high,  it  destroys  much  property ;  should  it  fall  short,  it  causrs  famine. 
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«n  tha  a«at  of  one  of  the  densest  popnldUona  on  the  globe^ 
(vli)  The  present  popnlatlon  gives  an  avenge  of  610  peraooB  to  (he  square  mile, 
whichishlgherthanthatof  Balgiuin,  Buony,  or  England.  The  people  include  Anb- 
Egyptlins  <vho  are  Mahometans),  Copts  (who  are  Christians),  Turks,  Gi«etis, 
Armenians,  etc.  The  Tarke,  who  only  number  30,000,  are  the  masters,  and  fill  sU 
the  high  offices  of  slate.  The  people  are  ground  down  by  (aiatiou ;  they  are  like 
the  grain  of  sesame,  which  is  ground  so  long  as  It  yields  oil. 


2.  ItB  ConuiiBrclal  FoBltlon.^Egypt  stands  at  tli«  crossing  of  the 
tno  great  commerciiil  diagonals  of  the  world — the  overlaod  route 
betireen  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  ocean -liigli way  between  the 
Atlantic,  the  MediterraneaQ,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  And  the  open- 
ing of  the  Bnei  Canal  in  1869  has  placed  Egypt  midway  between  the 
furthest  western  and  the  furthest  eastern  continent — between  America 
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and  Australia.    All  the  great  international  commercial  routes  of 
the  world  now  converge  upon  the  Suez  CanaL 

3.  The  nooding  of  the  Nile. — The  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile  is 
one  of  the  greatest  marvels  in  physical  geography.  For  countless 
ages,  it  has  risen  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  same  height,  and  to 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  same  time,  year  after  year.  At  Cairo,  the 
rise  is  from  25  to  27  ft.  The  alluvium  spread  over  the  adjacent 
country  is  a  contribution  of  new  soil  and  creates  a  new  Egypt, 
though  it  amounts  to  only  6  inches  in  the  course  of  each  hundred 
years.  "  The  brown  or  blackish  mud  is  the  only  manure  required  for 
the  crops." 

(i)  In  Lower  Egypt,  the  innndation  begins  about  the  10th  of  June,  and  attains  its 
greatest  height  in  three  months.  During  the  three  months  of  flood,  the  Nile  con- 
tributes to  the  Mediterranean  as  much  water  as  during  the  remaining  nine  months. 

(ii)  "The  day  when  the  Nile  reaches  the  proper  level  for  cutting  the  dykes  which 
separate  it  from  the  irrigation  canals  is  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  all  the  riverside  popula- 
tions. In  former  times,  a  yoimg  maiden  was  on  this  occasion  borne  with  great  pomp 
and  cast  into  the  seething  waters.  Now  her  place  is  taken  by  a  dressed-up  doll, 
which  is  still  offered  by  the  public  executioner — a  curious  reminiscence  of  former 
human  sacrifice." 

(iii)  In  1874,  all  the  summer  crops  were  threatened  with  complete  destruction ;  but 
the  population  rose  and  battled  with  the  rising  waters.  For  more  than  a  month 
700,000  men  were  engaged  in  repairing,  strengthening,  and  raising  the  embankments. 

4.  Prodacts,  Trade,  and  Communication. — Though  rain  seldom  falls 
even  in  the  Delta,  and  sometimes  not  for  years  in  Upper  Egypt,  the 
Nile,  which  gives  the  fertile  soil,  gives  also  plenty  of  water  for 
irrigation.  Hence,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  Egyptians  has  been  agriculture.  The  chief  products  are 
cotton,  cereals,  and  sugar.  The  principal  exports  are  cotton,  cotton- 
seed, sugar,  and  beans.  Great  Britain  takes  about  half  of  all  the 
exports,  and  sends  back  cotton  goods,  clothing,  and  coal.  The 
commerce  of  Egypt  is  always  growing ;  and,  relatively  to  the  popula- 
tion, it  is  half  as  large  as  that  of  France.  There  are  about  1300  miles 
of  railway  (single  line)  in  the  country ;  but  the  Nile  itself  and  about 
600  miles  of  carals  furnish  water-ways  for  the  traffic  and  travel  of  the 


per>ple.     The  Snex  Canal  belongs  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  and 
its  freedom  is  guaranteed  by  the  Great  Powers. 


Is41(0,  are  grown;  and  excellent  1(1,  selesi,  taiuu,  Boil  othBr  kindi  of  trait.  In 
the  girdens.  The  ordinal;  food  of  the  people  ia  dun,  a  kind  cf  millet.  There  are 
tliree  haneala  In  the  year,  and  UieTO  baa  always  been  a  eurpliig  of  grain  in  £gn>t. 

(11)  The  peaaantiy  are  colled  tcOilu  (or  Fellahaen=Plon(!bmon) ;  and  the  nomafl 
tribes  uF  the  Deiert  are  called  Silsalaa. 
(iii)  Bealdea  the  ordinary  articles  of  trade»  Egypt  oiportB  cnu-anMo,  eaWah  fteAbbar*, 

(iO  Tbe  tno  main  branches  (tbera  wen  ODceBave>i)oftlie  Nile— tbeBiuatUuHd  the 

(v)  Tho  Bno  Canal  was  liegun  by  the  gteat  Frencb  eogiaeer  M.  De  Lesaepa,  in 
ISiO,  uid  finiibed  in  lS6e.  It  Is  one  ol  the  wonders  cf  the  world.  It  gota  from  Part 
said,  tliroiigh  Idke  Uenialcb,  Lake  Timseh  and  tbe  Bitter  Lakes,  to  the  port  uf 
flue,  and  Is  100  miles  long,  timaUU,  founded  by  the  laU  inler  of  Egypt,  etanda 
on  the  anrth  side  of  Lake  Tbnub,  and  has  an  eicellent  posltlan  aaan  entrepat. 
Very  large  steunera  can  paaa  through  the  canal-  About  5000  ^ItUb  vesAels  pass 
thmugh  BTery  year  ((Or  this  canal  Is  now  Uie  higbwiy  -to  India);  and  that  Is  three 


Thet 


J  paid  bj 


eriES,  000,000  a 


5,  Towna. — There  are  only  two  large  towns  in  Egypt — C«lro  and 
Al«zandrla.  But  there  are  also  a  few  of  which  it  may  be  well  to 
know  something,  such  as  :  Damiotta,  Zagatlg,  BoMtta,  Prat  Said,  and 


(!)  OAiao  (375),  the  capital,  stands  on  the  right  Unk  of  tbe  Kile,  a  little  above  the 
brsnehing,  at  tbeapeiof  tbe  triangle  of  alluvial  land.  It  Is  tbe  "diamond  clasp" 
which  closes  "tbe  fan  of  the  delta. "  It  is  the  largest  town  in  Africa,  It  Is  sur- 
rounded  by  walla  ;  la  commanded  by  a  strung  ana  noble-looking  clUdel ;  and  contains 
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(ii)  Alexjuidria  (2S0)  is  the  chief  port  of  Egypt.  It  is  one  of  the  great  historic  cities 
of  the  world,  and  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  (who  had  an  eye  for  a  situation 
favourable  to  commerce)  in  332  b.c.  It  was  at  one  time  the  chief  seat  of  Greek 
learning;  it  had  the  finest  libraries  in  the  world ;  it  was  "  the  brain  of  mankind ;" 
and  formed  the  intellectual  Exchange  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Worlds.  Now 
its  glories  are  departed ;  though  it  is  still  a  fine  city.  It  was  bombarded  by  the 
British  fleet  in  1882 ;  and  many  of  its  fine  streets  laid  in  ruins. 

(iii)  Damietta  (36)  stands  on  an  eastern  limb  of  the  Nile ;  and  is  the  centre  of  a 
large  trade  in  rice,  salt,  and  fish.    It  is  the  third  largest  city  in  Egypt. 

(iv)  Zagadg  (22)  is  a  great  entrepdt  for  the  cotton  and  cereals  grown  in  this  part  of 
the  Delta.  East  of  it  stands  Tel-el-Eeblr(="  Great  Mound"),  where  the  Egyptians 
were  defeated  by  Lord  Wolseley  in  the  war  of  1882. 

v)  Boietta  (18),  near  the  mouth  of  the  left  branch  of  the  Nile,  exports  rice. 

(vi)  Port  SaSA  (18)  at  the  entrance  of  the  Suez  Canal,  stands  on  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  which  separates  Lake  Menzaleh  from  the  Mediterranean.  Planted  on  a  surf- 
beaten  strand,  twenty-four  miles  from  firesh  water,  from  arable  lands,  and  from  trees, 
the  creation  of  this  town  is  almost  as  great  a  marvel  as  the  construction  of  the  Suez 
Canal.    Its  central  position  makes  its  commercial  prospects  very  hopeful. 

(\ii)  Bnez  (12)  bids  fair  to  rank  with  Alexandria  and  Port  Said  as  a  commercial  port. 

NUBIA  AND  THE  EASTERN  SOUDAN. 

1.  Nubia. — This  is  the  name  given  to  the  country  which  lies  south 
of  the  Wady  Haifa,  up  to  10°  N.  lat.,  and  which  contains  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Nile  and  the  country  between  the  Libyan  Desert 
and  the  Red  Sea — with  the  exception  of  Abyssinia.  The  part 
between  10°  and  the  Albert  Nyanza  had  the  general  name  of  the 
Egyptian  Soudan ;  but  Eg3rpt,  since  the  successful  revolt  of  the  Mahdi, 
has  given  up  the  government  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The  native 
states  of  DarfDT,  Wadai,  and  Kordofan  all  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  region.  The  whole  of  this  country,  which  has  the  character  of  a 
vast  steppe,  crossed  by  mountain  ranges,  is  thinly  peopled  by  a  mixed 
race  of  Arab-Negroes. 

Prior  to  1884,  the  dominions  of  the  Khedive  almost  reached  the  Equator ;  and 
their  area  was  estimated  at  a  million  square  miles. 

2.  Tlie  Upper  Nile. — The  Blue  Nile  (from  Abyssinia)  and  the  Wlilte 
Nile  (from  the  Albert  Nyanza)  join  in  this  region,  nearly  at  the  point 
where  KliartOQin  stands.    The  country  between  these  two  Niles  is 
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caJled  3eiiB«r.  Further  down,  the  Atbgira  or  Block  Biver  (also  from 
Abysainiii),  joins  tlie  Nile  near  Berber,  but  only  in  tho  rainy  aeason. 
In  the  dry  eeaaon,  its  bed,  a  quarter  of  a,  mile  broad,  ia  completely  dry  ; 
it  is  "a  desert  within  a  deserts"  Below  this,  the  Nile  receives  not  a 
single  tributaiy  ;  and,  vhat  witli  the  demands  for  irrigation  and  the 
rapid  evaporation,  becomes  smaller  and  smaller  :is  it  nears  the  sea. 
The  lands  watered  by  tlie  Upper  Nile  and  ita  tributaries  are  elevated 
park-like  plains — with  forests  and  savannahs  in  different  parts.  In 
the  south-east  are  large  forests  in  wbioh  ebony  and  other  hard  woods 


3.  Produce,  Trade,  and  Communicatlana  — Dtmrra,  the  date-palm, 
cotton.  Indigo,  tobacco,  und  mauy  kinds  of  snmB,  are  grown  in  Nubia 
and  the  Eastern  Soudan,  But  the  moat  valuable  export  is  ivory, 
which  is  obtained  from  the  vast  herds  of  elephants  that  roam 
over  the  immense  "  parks "  of  this  wonderful  country.  Caravans 
carry  ivory  and  other  goods  to  Caii'o  and  to  Suakim  on  the  Red  Sea, 

4.  Towna.^The  towns  are  in  uiacy  cases  merely  collettiona  of 
Tillages.  The  most  important  are  Shartonin,  Senaar,  Snaktan, 
■assowali,  Berber,  and  El  Obeld. 

<i)  KliirtDiMi  (40)  IB  tho  lirgest  town  siid  oontie  of  traffic  in  tlie  conntrj,  -nd  the  con. 
vergliie  point  of  all  the  c&r&VBn  routes.  Ivoty,  ebony,  and  oatricli  feathora  an  sent 
00  from  here  acroBB  the  desert  to  Eoroako  and  thence  down  the  Kile  to  Cairo,  HeiB 
the  great  General  Gordon,  with  hia  Egyptian  garriaon,  was  murdered  by  the  Mahdi  on 


■  laige  and  proaperoua  town.  It  Is  a  meeting-place  for  caravi: 
(III)  SibUb  la  the  only  port  on  the  Red  Sea  coaat  between  i 
»nd  theatarilng-polntof  the  caravan  route  to  Berber  and  ] 
Chief  port  (or  landing  troops  and  stores  during  the  Egyptian  w. 
which  African  pllgrin.s  embark  tor  Mecca. 


(V)  SkImt  Is  the  starting-point  of  tho  most  frequenled  oaravan  route  from  the 
Middle  Hile  to  the  Red  Sea.  In  1885  a  railway  from  Sunkim  to  Berber  was  begun ; 
a  few  milea  were  oonatructwi  ;  it  has  tbr  the  present  Iwen  given  up  ;  but,  when  It  la 
completed,  Berber  will  become  tho  chief  port  of  Upper  Soudan. 
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(vi)  Bl  Obeid  (30)  is  the  capital  of  Kordoflan,  and  the  point  f^om  which  the  Hahdi 
ied  his  troops  against  Khartoum.    It  is  a  great  central  emporium  of  the  slave-trade. 


ABYSSINIA. 

1.  The  Country. — Abyssixiia  is  a  mountainous  country — a  land  of 
lakes,  mountains,  and  mountain-torrents — which  lies  to  the  south-east 
of  Nubia.  It  is  an  immense  pear-shaped  mountain-clump ;  and  is 
often  called  the  "  African  Switzerland."  It  is  an  enormous  table-land 
with  an  average  elevation  of  7000  ft.  The  main  mass  has  been 
cut  into  island-like  sections,  which  are  separated  by  gorges  and 
ravines,  some  of  which  are  4000  ft.  deep.  From  the  table-land  rise 
various  mountain-chains,  and  also  isolated  mountains,  with  naked 
perpendicular  sides,  which  look  like  domes,  or  pyramids,  or  pillars,  or 
obelisks.  The  long  slope  of  the  country  is  to  the  west ;  the  short 
slope,  to  the  east,  falls  very  abruptly  into  the  low  plain  which 
fringes  the  Red  Sea.  The  whole  country  rises  out  of  the  Torrid  Zone 
into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  It  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  large  as 
France ;  though  its  population  is  not  more  than  3,000,000.  The 
people  are  of  South- Arabian  blood  ;  but  the  chief  race  at  present  is 
that  of  the  GaUas,  a  people  who  came  from  a  land  south  of  Abyssinia. 

(i)  Three  regions  or  zones  are  distinguished  in  the  Plateau  of  Abyssinia.  These 
are  :  (a)  the  Eollas  (=*'  Hot  Lands")  from  8000  to  4800  fL  above  the  sea-level,  which 
produce  cotton,  indigo,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  bananas,  and  dates,  and  where  black  lions, 
elephants,  panthers,  and  huge  snakes  exist,  (b)  The  second  zone,  up  to  9000  ft, 
with  a  climate  like  that  of  Italy,  where  the  vine,  peach,  and  apricot  flourish.  It  is  in 
this  zone  that  the  largest  population  is  found,  (c)  The  third  or  highest  belt,  up  to 
12,000  ft.,  where  oats  and  barley  grow,  and  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
pastured. 

(ii)  The  whole  country  looks  somewhat  like  the  "chess-board"  formed  in  a  stiff 
clay  soil  when  it  is  cracked  by  the  heat 

(iii)  The  largest  lake  is  Lake  DamlMa. 

(iv)  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Blue  Kile,  which  flows  through  Lake  Dembea,  and 
the  Atbara.  But  the  rivers.  In  general,  are  useless  for  traffic ;  they  divide  provinces 
instead  of  uniting  them. 

(v)  The  highest  mountain  in  Abyssinia  is  Sai  Dadutt<15,160  ft)— or  a  little  lower 
than  Mont  Blane.    The  anov-line  is  at  18,000  ft 


2.  Frodnce  and  Trada.—AbysaiDia  is  a.  fruitful  land ;  and  in  eome 
parts  three  cropa  can  be  raised  in  a  year.  Cotton,  ■Uffar,  and  oollbe, 
are  produced  ;  but  there  ia  no  foreign  trade. 


3.  Towns. ^There  are  few  towns  ;  and  the  largest  are  verj  small. 
The  heat  known  are  Gondar,  Samara,  and  Hagdala. 

(I)  SDBdar  <e)  »S9  ones  the  "  capital  of  EthiopU,"  and  is  atill  the  cccleali 
fi  pi  till  c.r  Abyssinia. 

(ji)  Buufm  ia  now  tbe  militBry  capltaL     It  fa  b«1  t^i  thfl  preaAQt  EmpflroTi 

<iii)Il>«iI^ietbaBtraiigrDrtreBatakeDbfLordNaptarorMBgda]iilnUiewaTDtlS« 
TTiii  "littlowar,"  ognlnBta  blood- thirsty  petty  tyrant  called  King  TbBoJore,  costi 
£0,000,000.  AaoldleriB  tbat  campaign  clImbinB,  with  his  cnmpanr,  a  very  itoep  ar 
aliDOBt  perpendicular  loek,  eald,  "If  tLli  conntrj  is  0  table-land,  1  suppoae  th 
ia  Dae  of  the  Isga  nf  thetabls," 


THE  SOUDAN. 
1.  Sond&n. — The  part  of  North  Africa  which  liea  to  the  south  of  the 
Sahara,  and  which  stretches  across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to 
AbTssinia  is  called  Sondan  or  "  The  Land  of  the  Blacks."  The  popu- 
lation  ia  composed  partly  of  Negroes,  and  partly  of  a  mixed  race  called 
Fotilalts,  or  Fellatabt,  who  are  the  most  energetic  of  all  tropical  races, 
are  Moorish  by  descent,  and  Mahometans  by  religion.  The  Negroes 
are  Pi^ans,  and  worship  different  kinds  of  fetiches.  The  chief 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  peace  and  civiliaation  is  the  slave-trade,  and 
Iha  man-hunting  expeditions  into  quiet  agricultural  districts.  The 
states  in  this  vast  r^ion  are  governed  by  despota  ;  and  the  people 
devote  themselves  to  agriculture  and  the  raisingof  cattle.  The  Soudan 
ia  divided  into  two  parts.  Upper  Soudan  and  Lower  Sondan. 

(1)  UppuScmduieacouDtry  or  table-lauds  and  wide  terraces.  On  its  weetcro  slope 
lies  SHiiiuiIiU,the  conntry  which  occnplea  the  basiniottheSeDegalaiidttie  aatnbia, 
Bgrn  lace  given  to  exchange  and  baricr,  and  some 
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Fellatahs,  all  under  the  suzerainty  of  France.  St.  LovU  is  the  French  capital. 
Upper  aninea  lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  Uf^r  Soudan.  The  coast  is  low ;  the  climate 
is  very  hot  and  very  moist ;  and  the  swamps  and  luxuriant  vegetation  make  fevers 
common.  Most  of  the  coast  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  SiemLeoae  is  an  English 
settlement;  next  comes  the  Grain  or  Pepper  Coast,  where  the  Americans  have  founded 
a  state  for  freed  slaves,  called  Liberia  (capital  Monrovia — after  President  Monro) ;  then 
Ivory  Coast ;  Gold  Coast ;  Slave  Coast.  The  trade  in  slaves  in  the  last  division  has  been 
driven  out  by  that  in  palm-oil,  the  centre  of  which  is  La«os  (60)— a  large  and  thriving, 
butunhe<althy,  commercial  town.  The  Negro  kingdoms  in  the  interior  are  Ashanti, 
with  its  capital  Coomassie,  once  a  large  city  of  100,000  inhabitants,  but  burnt  down 
by  British  troops  in  the  year  1874  ;  and  Dahomey,  with  its  capital  Abomey  (30) ; — both 
kingdoms  given  up  to  the  most  sanguinary  rites  and  the  sacrifice  of  men  and  women. 
East  of  these  kingdoms  is  the  country  of  Tomba,  with  the  large  town  of  Abbeokuta  (80), 
well  known  in  the  records  of  British  missions. 

(ii)  Lower  Soudan  is  a  country  with  the  richest  soil,  a  tropical  climate,  magnificent 
forests,  and  rich  plains  carefully  cultivated.  The  Negroes  are  here  in  lai^e  degree 
subject  to  the  Foulahs ;  and  the  chief  Foulah  States  are  :  Manirlna  ;  Gando ;  Sokoto  ;  and 
Adamawa.  (a)  The  capital  of  Massina  is  Timbnetoo  (20),  which  occupies  an  excellent 
position  for  commerce — as  it  stands  at  the  centre  of  five  caravan-routes  which  lead  to 
all  parts  of  Northern  Africa,  (b)  Gando  is  the  capital  of  the  Empire  of  Gando.  It 
stands  on  the  Sokoto,  a  tributary  of  the  Niger,  and  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  (c) 
Sokoto — also  an  Empire— is  the  most  powerful  of  the  Soudanese  States.  The  capital 
is  Sokoto,  on  the  river  Sokoto ;  but  the  largest  town  is  Toknba  (150),  with  a  splendid 
trade  in  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  (d)  Adamawa  is  one  of  the  finest  and  healthiest 
regions  in  Africa — with  lofty  highlands,  fertile  valleys,  and  grassy  plains  covered  here 
and  there  with  forests  of  bananas,  baobabs  and  plantains,  and  in  other  places  yielding 
abundant  harvests  of  cereals,  cotton,  and  indigo.  The  capital  is  Tola,  a  place  of  great 
trade.    The  chief  Negro  kingdoms  are  Bomou  and  WadaL 

(lii)  The  EgjrpUan  Soudan  has  been  already  described  (p.  855). 


WESTEKN  AFKICA. 

1.  Western  Africa. — This  is  the  name  given  to  the  region  which 
lies  between  the  southern  edge  of  the  Sahara  and  Cape  Frio,  in 
18*^  South  lat.  It  includes  Senegambia,  Upper  Guinea,  and  Lower 
Guinea.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of  low  plains,  with  high  grounds 
some  distance  inland,  through  which  the  rivers  force  their  way.  The 
English,  French,  Portuguese,  Germans,  and  Belgians,  have  estab- 
lished all  along  this  coast  trading  stations;  and,  as  they  hold  the 
coast,  the  tendency  is  to  extend  their  influence  and  their  suzerainty  as 
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fur  inland  m  they  can. 

The  trade  of  the  coast  coHBiEts  in  Irory,  BOld- 

anat,  ostrich  fBathWe, 

polm-oll,  and  Enma. 

The  following  are  the 

chief  trading- Stat  ious  ; 

(i)  Fbbbcb  :  at  IMM,  n 

ar  tliB  mouth  of  the  a«Degal ;  and  Son.,  near  Cape  Vetde. 

(i!)  BaraiBn  0*U8m  :  fcUmnt,  the  capital,  »l  tb 

mouth  of  the  Gambia;  and 

Ohti*  Tbwb,  well  inland. 

(Ill)  Baman ;  BliTim  Lids 

{iv)A««ucAK:Ln«i.(b 

fote  described,  p.  asp). 

(v)  BmiiaH :  The  Bold  Cout,  nlth  Cipg  Onut  Cuu> 

a  very  anli«alU>y  place,  u  its 

oLlef  town.    Umlu,  onco  th 

Acer..  thB  chlff  port,  Is  all 

tlie  capital.     Lac.  Ih 

moit  popnlona  town  on  the 

west  coast  (Sfe  j..  359).      F 

om  L^>  to  tie  Camaro 

Dus,  tbe  coasl^iiovr  formally 

□nder  BrlHili  protection— la 

in  polmmil  and  kemela  ;  and 

Uie  BtltlKli  African  ConiiiLDj 

has  nearly  IQonictoriea 

p  tbe  Niger  and  Benne,  as  hr 

EB  Tola,  ths  capital  of  Aflaina 

wa. 

(vi)  Oekiuh  ;  Tlie  Caminx 

nOoait.— Thelow-lj-ingd 

eatusFios  of  the  Old  Culabar  E 

iver  and  the  CamenxjnB  E 

ver,  sepaialed  bom  each  otbcr 

by  raangroTe-cOYorod  swamp 

fl,  liave  been  tomed  the 

'OilBlvere-orWeat  Afrioo. 

The  EuTDpsaa  traders  Otre  n 

t  rcsUe  in  ibe  tonns  an 

Uie  bach— on  accoont  of  the 

umioria  ;  they  iivs  fa  huUi. 

'like  Urgo  Noah',  arks, 

hey  evclisrijio  ifoodflDfev 

which  are  moored  in  tbe  cm- 

(vlii)  FoEHCH :  The  Baboon  and  the  Oiowai  rroMtaniW,  which  eitenda  to  BiwaTUli 
on  the  Congo.  Tbo  Gaboon  ia  properly  only  a  great  sotnary  for  a  number  of  emnll 
rlvera.    Tbe  territory  here  which  Prance  protects  ia  not  mncb  amaller  than  Speln. 

(ii>  iHTEKHaTCOHaL:  The  Ooifo  rraa  StoM,  ander  the  InternaUonal  African  Aaaocl- 
aUon,  the  headof  nbich  lathe  Hug oi the  Biiiiaiu,  whole  also  "Snierain  "of  the  new 

conroe,  and  almost  the  whole  hasio  of  tbe  "  might;  Cooga."  Between  BCaalay  FoUi-^ 
almoat  on  the  Equator,  and  Btuliy  Fool— ahout  three  hundred  mflea  from  the  riTei's 
mouth,  there  la  lOOO  milea  of  river  navigation,  aalnt«rrupt*d  by  cataraots  or  by 
raplde.  The  IntematiODsl  AasociatloD  has  Ave  elatlons  on  the  Lower  Congo,  tbe 
chief  of  which  atprenentleBoBa— oncea  great  ahive- mart  There  are  27  stations  In 
all.  The  whole  baalo  la  said  to  be  very  fertile,  to  be  thickly  peopled  (the  population 
Is  estimalcd  at  27,000,000),  and  to  offer  large  opportunitiea  for  new  markets.  A  ruad 
has  been  made  to  evade  the  rapids;  and  railways  will  soon  penetralsinto  the  interior. 
The  roads  tu  and  from  tbe  Coogo  Basin  and  all  uavigable  water  in  it  are  to  bs  and  to 
remain  for  ever  free  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations.    The  eiporta  at  preien  t  are  palm- 
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spirits,  and  tobacco.    The  present  Gk)vemor-General  (the  first)  is  the  great  Afirican 
explorer,  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley. 

(x)  Portuguese  :  Congo,  Angola,  Loanda,  Bengaela,  etc.,  between  Ambriz  and  Gape 
Frio.    The  Portugnese  territory  called  Congo  is  south  of  the  river-mouth. 

(xi)  German  :  The  coast  from  Cape  Frio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orange,— with  the 
exception  of  WalJlih  (= Whale)  Bay,  which  is  British. 


EASTEEN  AFKICA. 

1.  The  East  Coast. — The  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa,  like  the  Western, 
consists  of  a  succession  of  low  plains,  backed  by  high  table-lands, 
through  which  the  rivers  cut  their  way.  The  broadest  part  of  these 
low  plains  is  the  north,  which  is  called  Somali  Land.  Numerous  rivers 
find  their  way  to  the  sea ;  but  they  are  much  shorter  than  those  on 
the  west.  The  climate  of  the  plains  is  hot  and  unhealthy ;  that  of 
the  uplands  is  better  fitted  for  Europeans.  From  west  of  Cape 
Guardafol  to  Cape  Delgado  German  influence  prevails ;  from  Cape 
Delgado  to  Delagoa  Bay,  the  influence  of  the  Portuguese.  The  trade 
is  the  usual  African  trade  in  gold-dust,  lYory,  gums,  and  ostricli 
feathers.     The  following  are  the  chief  divisions  : 

(i)  German  Protectorate  :  (a)  The  AJaa  Ck>act,  from  Cape  Guardaftii  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Juba  River  and  Usagara. 

(ii)  Zanzibar,  an  Arab  Sultanate,  consisting  of  a  long  strip  of  coast  which  extends 
only  ten  miles  inland,  and  is  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Germans.  The  capital 
is  Zanzibar  (60),  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  with  a  rising  trade.  The  chief 
exports  are  ivory  and  india-xubber.  (The  trade  of  the  East  African  coast  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  East  Indian  merchants  ;  the  Arabs  take  to  agriculture.) 

(iii)  PoRTCGUESE :  Morc  than  1000  miles  of  coast,  with  an  average  of  80  miles  in- 
land, from  Cape  Delgado  to  Delagoa  Bay.  There  are  nine  districts,  the  best  known  of 
which  are  Sofala  and  HozamUqne.  Bofola  is  a  small  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Sofala  River.  From  its  ancient  wealth  in  gold  and  ivory,  the  country  of  Sofala  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Ophir  to  which  King  Solomon  sent  a  fleet  of  ships  every  three 
years.  Mozambique  stands  on  a  low  coral  islet,  in  trout  of  a  fine  bay.  The  Portuguese 
in  the  town  are  chiefly  convicts.  The  trade  is  in  ivory,  gum,  and  skins.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Portuguese  is  a  blighting  and  paralysing  influence.  Nothing  has  been 
done  by  them  to  open  up  the  country ;  and  they  have  long  encouraged  the  curse  of 
the  country— the  trade  in  slaves.  The  chief  efforts  at  civilisation  have  been  made  by 
Scotch  and  English  missionaries.  They  have  launched  steamers  on  Lakes  Nyassa  and 
Tanganyika ;  connected  the  two  lakes  by  a  road ;  and  introduced  steam  comuxmica- 


ip 


Uaa  btttnca  Nf  asu,  the  ZunlieKi,  and  the  hi,  by  mesna  at  tbs  BUrl  <the  I 
Fills  being  the  only  intamipUon).  The  Afriam  laket  Compiny  ol  G^aagon 
opcbing  up  t^a  fartilfi  region  to  commeroe  and  Europe«a  clvilitttiaii. 


SOUTHERN   AFRICA. 

1.  BottUiem  AOloa. — Tbia  part  of  Africa,  which  lies  between  22° 
and  36°  South  lat,,ia  in  tbe  hacdaof  theBriUehand.  the  nitiva  Dutch. 
There  are  two  important  British  coionies— Caps  Colony  utiii  Katit ; 
and  tliree  independent  Dutch  Eepublics — the  Boutli  Afrioan  EepubUo 
(formerly  called  tbd  Transvaal),  the  Orange  Frsa  State,  and  the  Hew 
Bapnblle  (which  was  formerly  known  as  Western  Zululand). 

rromvaai  meana  "  the  ooontrj  If  j/oiid  tho  Vaal "— whicli  la  ooa  of  tho  two 
largo  rivers  that  irmko  n|i  the  Orause,    Tlie  Saw  KupabUc  ia  now  part  ol 

Cape  Colony.  I 

2.  The  Conntry. — This   colony  is   bounded   on   tbe   north   by  tbtf  ■ 
Orange  Eiver ;    on   the  north-east  by  tbe  colony  of  Natal  j    and 
on   its   other   aides   by  the  Atlantic,  tbe   Sontberu   and  the  Indian 
Oceans.     Its  area  amounta  to  nearly  232,000  square  miles— that  is, 

a  little  less  than  the  area  of  the  Austrian  Empire.    The  population 
is  only  about  1^  millions. 

(i)  Austria  has  B  populsUoa  ofneatl;  tO  mllUona. 
(li)  Cape  Colooy  now  inclodBa  Oriqui  Land  West,  which  Ilea  north  of  the  Orange. 

3.  Phytical  Features. — The  country  conaisfa  of  the  aouthem  half  of 
the  basin  of  the  Orange  Eiver  ;  and  of  the  whole  of  the  basins  of  .i 
large  number  of  rirers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  the  Southern,  and 
the  Indian  Oceana,— tbe  largest  of  which  is  tho  Oll&nt  (^Elephant). 
It  has  therefore  two  slopes — a  long  slope  to  the  north,  and  a  some- 
what shorter  slope  to  the  aonth.  The  highest  points  are  found  in  the 
culminating  range  of  the  MleuweveldBerge(= New  Fell  Mountains), 
which  rise  in  the  Snee  Bei%  (^  Snow  Mountain)  to  the  height  of  8500 
ft.  From  this  range  the  land  descends  to  the  Southern  Ocean  in  three 
terraces — one  between  the  Nieuweveld  and  the  Zwarte  Barge  {^Bhiek 
Mountains] ;  another  between  the  Zwarte  Bergo  and  the  Lanxe  Berg^ 
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(=Long  Mountaiiia) ;  and  the  third  between  the  Lange  B«Tge  and 
the  coast.  The  fartheat  back  of  these  three  temcea  contains  the 
deaert  of  the  Qreat  Karroo.  The  wc  is  clear  and  buoyant ;  the  climat* 
very  dij  hot  in  aummer,  but  always  healthy. 


tei: 

i^lr 

^fe 

^1 

^P 

tl 

Cape  Colokt. 

(1)  Tbd  mounUiDB  are  ia  maaj  cases  Bimplythe  Bea-wird  edges  or  sapportlng 
walla  of  the  (Able-luidB.  The  gmenil  dine  tlon  of  Ibe  mountain -nngee  ia  alnaigtbtt 
oC  ihe  coast ;  uid  the^  are  cut  ictobb  st  intervals  b/  deep  ravines  or  gorges  (called 
"  Kloofs")  through  which  thoriiers  flni  their  wiy  to  the  Be*. 

(11)  A  Karroo  is  &  laige  harren  tract  of  claye;  table-land.  It  la  not  really  a  desert 
as,  wbeD  rein  does  fall,  It  qDiclcl;  clothes  itself  with  gnss  and  all  Idndi  of  flowen. 

([il)  TbeeroMKuTH  Is  about  tvo-thirds  the  siie  of  ScoUuid— la  coieredwlth  an 
oehie-culoured  aoil.  whlcb  conailts  of  cla;  and  sand  UoRed  with  Iron,  and  in  summet 
iiubardassbhck.  But  the  soil  la  fall  of  the  rtMita  of  bulboua  plants;  and,  a  fen 
days  afler  a  rainfall,  is  like  a  smiling  aower-gsrdei. 

(Lv)  Nearlf  two-tbirds  of  Capa  Colony  consists  of  vast  arid  plains,  corered,  however, 
with  shallow  beds  of  Teiy  rich  soil,  Tbay  only  nqolre  tnter ;  and  hence  the  9nt 
thine  for  the  settler  to  do  is  to  make  a  "  dam  "  to  aava  up  a  aoppl;  of  water. 

egetatlon  conaiats  of  bulbons  pUats  and  bealbs ;  of  the 


4.  Tha  Coast. — Tlie  coast  is  of  the  regnUr  chftraoter  pecnliar 
to  Africii ;  it  is  upwards  of  1300  miles  in  length.  The  wcat  coaat 
is  low  and  sandj  ;  the  Bnuthem  coast  generally  bold  and  rocky. 
The  chief  capes  are  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  AsoUmb 
(=Needle3),  which  is  the  most  southerly  point  in  Africa,  The  chief 
inlets  are  St.  Helena,  Sajdanha,  and  Table  Bay*  on  the  vest  ;  False 
Say  and  Algoa  Baj  on  the  south. 

(i)  liUuLi  Bit  is  one  ft  the  flneet  Diituml  hirbDora  In  tlis  wotld. 
(LI)  IiWttaf  Uea  at  the  foot  of  Table  Moontain,  Kndi»  tbe  port  of  Cape  Town, 
(ill)  Fills  Bit  has,  in  Its  In  t^riar  part,  Bt.  sinou'iBay.  ithidi  is  tbe  prlodpal  Booth 

5.  The  InbatHtantB.— Moat  of  the  inhahitants  are  of  African  race— 
KatBra  and  Hottentots  ;  and  only  about  thirty  per  cent  are  whites,  of 
Dutch,  English,  French,  or  German  origin.  The  Eaffim  are  increas- 
ing rapidly  under  British  rule  ;  but  there  are  now  few  Hottentafs 
within  the  coioiiy. 

0)  Th«  ZikMn  are  ■  dark-browa,  powerful.  handBoms  rsce,  giY«a  moatly  to  a 
pastonl  life.  Haoy  u(  them  bare  adopted  Eoropeen  cloUiea  and  castoma.  {TIib 
word  £'(#!' tneauB  nnbeliarer,  and  <b  an  Arabic  name  given  to  all  noD-HahoiaetanB.) 

(il)  Tbe  HMMnuti  are  ■  umall,  ;«Uow-bniwn  people,  lodoleat,  Ught  hearted,  and 
Incapable  of  clviUsation. 

6.  Prodnoe,  Trade,  and  Comninnlcattons. — The  wide  open  plains  of 
tbe  interior  are  admirably  fitted  for  pastoral  life  ;  and  BliMp-reariiig 
IH  the  most  important  industry  of  the  colony.  With  the  exception  of 
diamonds,  wool  is  by  far  the  most  vnluable  article  of  trade  ;  and  its 
value  is  aa  great  as  that  of  all  the  other  exports  put  together.  Next 
to  wool,  the  chief  exports  are  oatrlcli  feathers,  Mdes,  copper  or«,  and 
K«at'B  lialr.  The  roads  are  good  in  the  settled  districts ;  up  the 
coQDtiy  they  are  only  tracks.  There  are  about  2300  miles  of  railway  ; 
and  COOO  miles  of  telegraph  line. 

<i)  In  M  years,  dtamonda  to  the  valne  of  fi35,(XK),IXI0  have  been  fonnd ;  and  about 
ti  millloiu  worth  are  now  eiported  every  year. 
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(fl)  There  are  in  the  colony  about  12  millions  of  sheep  and  4  millions  of  goats. 

(iii)  OitiliBli  feathMTi  are  not  now  got  fh)m  wild  ostriches,  which  have  to  be  hunted. 
Ostriches  are  now  bred  and  reared  like  domestic  fowls.  *'  Gape  farmers  buy  and  sell 
ostriches  as  they  do  sheep ;  feii,ce  their  flocks  in,  stable  them,  grow  crops  for  them, 
study  their  habits,  and  cut  their  feathers,  as  matters  of  business." 

(iv)  Copper  ore  is  found  in  Little  Namaqua  Land  and  shipped  at  Fort  Rolloth. 

(v)  There  are  three  systems  of  railway : — ^the  Western  System,  which  starts  from 
Gape  Town  ;  the  ICidlaad,  from  Port  Elizabeth ;  and  the  Bastera,  firom  East  London. 

7.  The  Towns. — There  are  no  very  large  towns  in  the  Colony  ;  but 
there  are  a  good  many  small  towns.  There  are  only  three  with  a 
population  of  more  than  20,000.  These  are  :  Cape  Town ;  Klmberley ; 
and  Fort  Elizabeth.  The  only  others  of  any  importance  are  Graham's 
Town ;  East  London ;  and  King  William's  Town.  The  chief  ports 
are  Cape  Town,  Fort  Elizabeth,  and  East  London. 

(i)  Cape  Town  (80)  is  the  capital  of  Cape  Colony.  It  is  very  much  like  a 
thriving  English  provincial  town.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  remarkable  hill  with  a  flat 
top — as  if  half  the  summit  had  been  cut  00"— called  TkUe  Mountain  (3500  ft.  high). 
When  a  south-east  wind  blows,  it  rises  against  the  sides  of  the  mountain  into  colder 
regions ;  the  moisture  it  bears  is  condensed  into  mist ;  and  the  flat  top  of  the  moun- 
tain is  covered  with  its  "  tablecloth."  Sometimes  this  mist  is  driven  down  the  slopes 
in  a  perfect  "  Niagara  of  vapour." 

(ii)  Klmberley  (30— but,  indeed,  with  a  varying  population),  in  Griqua  Land  West,  is 
the  capital  of  the  Diamond  Diggings.  The  best  diamonds  now  come  from  here.  They 
are  found  in  an  igneous  black  clay ;  and  the  '  *  mines  "  are  simply  large  hollows  dug  in 
the  earth. 

(iii)  Fort  SlizalMtli  (20)  on  Algoa  Bay,  is  the  busiest  trading-place  in  the  colony.  The 
chief  exports  are  wool,  skins,  and  ostrich  feathers. 

(iv)  Oraham's  Town  (1^  lies  north-east  of  Port  Elizabeth,  and  is  the  official  capital  of 
the  Eastern  Provinces. 

(v)  King  WUliam's  Town  (8)  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  rich  territory  once  called 
British  Eafiraria — ^a  rolling  i)astoral  country  of  great  beauty.  Its  seaport  is  Eait 
London,  28  miles  away,  which  is  the  outlet  for  much  of  the  produce  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  Griqua  Land  West,  etc. 

8.  Protected  States. — There  are  several  enormous  territories  under 
British  protection,  and  no  doubt  destined  soon  to  come  completely 
under  British  control.  These  are — ^BeChuaaa  Land,  nearly  as  large  as 
Spain  ;  Pondo  Land ;  Basuto  Land  ;  and  part  of  Zulu  Land. 

(i)  The  Bechuanas  are  an  African  race  of  cattle-rearers  and  maize-growers.  The 
Kalahari  Desert  is  in  thewest  of  their  country. 
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9.  Natal. — Bitel  ia  a  colony  bounded  on  the  sooth  hy  the  river 
Dmtamftiiia,  on  the  north  by  the  TagBla,  which  separates  it  from  Zulu- 
land,  on  the  west  by  the  Dnkenber?  Monntalni,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Indian  Oceui.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  Denmark  ;  but  has  a 
population  of  only  550,000,  at  whom  about  40,000  ate  whites.  The 
land  rises  by  terraces  to  an  elevation  of  4000  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile  ;  and  even  in  the  kloofs  there  are  dense 
clumps  of  forest.  The  chief  crop  ia  "  mealies  ; "  and  its  grain  forms 
the  principal  food  of  seven-eighths  of  the  population.  The  chief 
industry  is  sheep-rearing ;  and  the  chief  export  wooL  But  the 
climate  being  hotter  than  that  of  the  Cape,  sugar  is  also  largely 
grown  and  er ported.  Natal,  however,  not  only  sends  away  its 
own  produce ;  bat  ia  the  carrier  of  the  wool,  hides,  Isatben,  and 
Ivory  sent  down  ftom  the  inland  provinces  of  the  South  African 
Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  -State.  The  capital  is  Pletermantibttrg 
(16) ;  and  the  port,  DutInlii  (25). 

(1)  MiUl  ncslvBd  its  mmM  Itom  Viuco  da  Guns,  v 
ttitnnc«  to  tha  port  of  Darbui  oa  CbriAtmu  Day  II 
named  It  the  Trm  Naiaiit,  now  Natal. 
(fl)  O.tricli  fe»Oier«  fetch  ftom  £10  to  £20  par  lb. 

10.  Tlie  Orange  Pre*  Btata. — The  Orange  State  is  a  small  country 
— a  little  larger  than  Portugal — which  lies  between  the  Yaal,  the 
Orange,  and  the  Caledon.  There  are  only  about  150,000  people  in 
the  whole  state,  of  whom  some  60,000  are  Dutch  Boers  {  =  Fanners). 
Their  ancestors  left  Natal  when  it  was  declared  a  British  colony, 
and  set  up  a  government  for  themselves  in  1854.  The  chief  in- 
dustry is  sheep-farming ;  and  the  principal  export,  wool.  Ostrich- 
farming  is  also  a  lucrative  pursuit.  The  exports  are  wool,  Udes, 
diamonds,  and  oslTlch  taatbeiv ;  and  most  of  them  are  sent  down  to 
Port  Elizabeth  to  be  shipped.  There  are  rich  coal-beds  in  the 
country ;  and  gold  has  also  been  found.     The  capital  is  Bloemfontein 
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(= Flowery  Fountain),  a  small  place  with  a  population  of  aoout  3000. 
It  is  connected — by  telegraph — with  Cape  Colony  and  NataL 

(i)  The  Vaal  separates  the  Orange  State  from  the  Transvaal  (or  South  African 
Republic) ;  the  Orange  from  Gape  Colony ;  the  Caledon  from  BaSuto  Land ;  and  the 
Drakenberg  Mountains  from  NataL 

(ii)  Goods  are  brought  down  from  the  interior  in  large  ox-wagons ;  and  provisions 
and  textile  imports  taken  up  in  them. 

(iii)  Capetown  is  now  joined  by  railway  to  Bloemfontein  and  Johanneilmrg. 

11.  The  South  AMcan  Republic. -r-This  is  the  name  of  a  large  state 
between  the  Limpopo  and  the  Vaal.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  Italy. 
Though  it  is  an  independent  state,  Queen  Victoria  has  been  acknow- 
ledged as  suzerain.  The  population  numbers  360,000,  of  whom  60,000 
are  whites,  and  45,000  of  these  Dutch.  The  soil  and  climate  are 
favourable  for  agriculture  as  well  as  for  stock-rearing ;  but  wool- 
growing  is  still  the  most  important  industry.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
gold  in  the  country  (especially  at  Lydenberg) ;  excellent  coal,  and 
plenty  of  iron.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  state  is  only  40  miles 
from  Delagoa  Bay ;  and  there  is  now  a  short  railway  open  from  a  port 
on  that  great  opening — the  natural  outlet  for  the  resources  of  the 
mighty  Transvaal  Eegion.  The  largest  town  is  Johannesburg  (45), 
centre  of  the  new  goldfields ;  the  seat  of  government  is  Praetoria  (5) ; 
the  third  largest  town  is  Fotchefstrom  (2).  There  is  a  telegraph  line 
to  Natal  500  miles  long. 

12.  The  New  Republic. — In  the  year  1884,  a  number  of  dissatisfied 
Boers  established  a  Free  State  in  the  '*  Zulu  Beserve."  This  small 
state  is  not  so  large  as  the  county  of  Northumberland ;  and  it  gave 
up  its  claim  to  any  part  of  the  sea-coast.  The  capital  is  Vryheld 
(= Freedom).  It  will  probably  incorporate  itself  with  the  South 
African  Republic 

13.  Zululand. — The  Land  of  the  Zulus  lies  between  the  Tugela 
River,  which  separates  it  from  Natal,  and  St.  Lucia  Bay.  It  is  only 
as  large  as  Denmark.  The  Zulus  are  a  brave  military  people  ;  and, 
under  Cetywayo,  thej  made  wax  on  Natal  in  1879.    A  large  Zulu 
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force  aurroiinded  and  cut  to  pieces  a  British  regiment  at  iBanilnla  ; 
a  brave  and  determined  stand  was  made  at  Eorke's  Drift  by  another 
British  regiment ;  and  at  length  the  Zulu  nrmy  was  completely 
Touted  at  Ulondl.  The  country  was  parcelled  out  among  Zulu  chiefs, 
and  the  Zulus  have  returned  to  agriculture  and  Btock-tearing.  J 


ISLANDS  CONNECTED  VnTU  AFRICA.  1 

1.  Introdaeton'. — The  islands  which  lie  round  the  coast  of  AMca 
have  little  or  no  physical  connection  with  the  continent ;  and  they 
have  nearly  as  little  commercial  intercourEe.  Except  in  the  Medi- 
tenanean,  they  are  not  parts  cf  the  maiulaod ;  and  the  lai^est 
island,  Madagascar,  is  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  con- 
tinent by  the  violent  currents  which  sweep  through  the  Mozambique 
Channel.  Most  of  them  now  beloog  to  European  Powers ;  and  all  in 
the  Atlantic  are  of  volcanic  origin. 
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2.  Tbe  CaiiAT7  laianilB  lie  in  28°  North  lat.,  not  &r  from  Africa, 
but  separated  from  it  by  an  abyss  3000  ft.  deep.  They  were  the 
"Fortunate  Isles"  of  the  ancients.  The  largest  is  1 
second  lai^est.  the  Qrand  Gaiury.    The  most  westerly  is 
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3.  The  Azores. — The  volcanic  group  of  the  Azores  is  regarded  as 
the  extreme  westerly  advanced  post  of  Africa ;  though  they  lie  in 
the  same  latitude  as  Lisbon.  Of  the  nine  islands  in  the  group,  the 
best  known  are  St.  lUcliadl's  and  TajaL 

All  the  islands  are  covered  with  orange  groves ;  and  the  best  oranges  grown  any 
where  are  those  of  St.  Michael. 

4.  Madeira. — This  lovely  and  fertile  island  is  about  twice  the  size 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  has  long  been  a  winter-refuge  for  those  who 
have  weak  chests  ;  as  the  air  is  always  warm,  and  the  temperature 
varies  very  little  throughout  the  year.  The  whole  island  is  a  mass  of 
mountains,  of  volcanic  formation  throughout.  In  the  lower  grounds, 
the  palm  and  banana  grow  ;  higher  up,  the  fmits  and  evergreens  of 
Southern  Europe.  Since  the  destruction  of  the  vines  by  disease,  the 
sugar-cane  has  been  largely  grown.  Cochineal  is  also  an  export. 
The  chief  town  is  Funchal,  a  port  where  Atlantic  steamers  call. 

5.  Tlie  Cape  Verde  Islands. — These  islands  lie  to  the  west  of  Cape 
Verde.  The  largest  and  most  fertile  is  Santiago.  St.  Vincent,  which 
has  an  excellent  harbour,  is  the  most  frequented  of  all  the  islands 
in  the  group. 

These  islands,  and  the  neighbouring  cape,  obtained  their  name  from  the  vast 
quantities  of  green  sea- weed  found  floating  in  the  sea,  which  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  a  green  meadow. 

6.  Ascension;  St.  Helena,  etc. — Ascension  is  a  mass  of  volcanic 
rock,  which  rises  right  out  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  nearly  3000  ft. 
Georgetown  is  the  only  town ;  and  it  holds  a  British  garrison.  St. 
Helena  lies  800  miles  south-east  of  Ascension,  and  is,  like  it,  a  huge 
dark  mass  of  volcanic  rock  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  sea.  The 
capital  is  Jamestown. 

(i)  When  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  banished  to  St.  Helena,  Ascension  was  made 
a  British  port  for  men-of-war.    Ships  still  call  there  for  provisions. 

(ii)  Napoleon  was  banished  to  St.  Helena  in  1815,  and  died  there,  of  vexation  and 
cancer  in  the  stomach,  in  1821.  His  body  was  brought  to  Paris  in  1840,  and  obtained 
from  the  French  nation  a  reception  of  the  most  magnificent  kind. 

(iii)  Trlftaa  d'Aeanh*  is  the  largest  of  a  group  of  three  islands,  which  lies  2000  miles 
to  the  west  of  the  Cape.    It  is  a  barren  volcanic  rock,  utterly  uninhabited. 
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7.  MinrltiUB,— The  BlanritlnB  or  "lie  de  France,"  is  a,  tropical 
island  wliicli  is  famous  for  the  wondrous  lieautj  of  its  landacape.  It 
is  about  Sj  times  the  rize  of  Middlesex.  The  popuktioa  coQsisto  of 
Negroes,  Half-bloods,  Chinese,  and  Indian  Coolies  ;  and  tie  whites 
are  chiefly  of  French  origin,  aa  the  French  held  the  island  till  1810. 
BuEar  is  the  atapio  product.  The  capital  is  Fort  Ltmis ;  and  the  only 
other  large  town  la  Hahibonrg  (or  Grand  Port). 

(i)  The  s<je1uUi>  hic  gnLDJte  iilunds  which  Tost  oq  s  cotsX  bnali.  KaU,  vhicli  is 
OYPrgrann  wttb  dute  and  palm  Irecs,  la  the  l&rgest.    The  others  ire  funona  for  the 
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8.  BouTlwn. — Rrimiliin  or  the  He  de  Bourbon,  contains  two  lofty 
Tokanic  moontaina,  one  of  them  often  actire.  The  capital  ia  Bt.  Denli. 
Tlie  chief  exports  are  coffee,  sugar,  and  ppices. 

9.  Madagascar.— This,  the  largest  of  all  the  African  islands,  is  a 
long  island  (about  1000  ciiles  in  length)  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole 
Austrian  Empire.  It  is  almost  entirely  filled  by  an  enormous 
mountain-mass,  which  rises  from  the  sea  in  three  broad  terraces. 
Most  of  the  island  is  of  Tolcanic  origin.  Five  great  ranges  (some 
of  the  peaks  being  9000  ft.  in  height)  run  through  the  island  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  Kouiid  the  coast  runs  a  narrow  belt  of  low 
land,  extremely  fertile,  but  very  unhealthy.  The  eastern  side  is  the 
rainiest  side — for  it  faces  the  Indian  Ocean  and  stands  in  the  path  of 
the  South-East  Trades  ;  and  hence  it  is  also  the  most  fertile.  The 
inhabitants  are  called  Halasasys  ;  and  they  do  not  belong  to  any 
African  race,  but  to  the  Malay  Family  of  human  beings.  The  least 
numerous,  but  the  most  intelligent  of  the  three  tribes  which  inhabi- 
the  island,  are  the  Hovaa,  who  rule  the  others.  The  population  is 
said  to  number  3,500,000.  The  government  is  a  despotic  monarchy. 
The  chief  industries  are  cattle-rearing  and  agriculture.    The  chief 
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food  of  the  people  is  rice  and  manioc.  The  forests  abound  with 
valuable  woods.  The  chief  exports  are  cattle,  india-rubber,  hides, 
coffee,  sugar,  vaniUa,  etc.  The  capital  is  Antananarivo  (100),  in  the 
heart  of  the  island.  The  principal  port  on  the  east  coast  is  Tama- 
tav^  (10),  now  in  the  possession  of  the  French. 

(i)  Within  a  radios  of  00  miles  in  the  heart  of  the  island,  100  extinct  craters  have 
been  counted. 

(ii)  One  of  the  most  remarkable  plants  in  the  island  is  the  "Traveller's  Tree." 
It  is  of  the  family  of  the  plantains ;  it  sends  leaves  oat  only  on  two  opposite  sides, 
like  a  large  open  fan ;  the  stalks  of  each  leaf  are  6  ft  to  8  ft.  long,  and  always  con- 
tain pnre  water.  Even  in  the  driest  weather  the  traveller  can  get  a  quart  of  water 
by  piercing  their  base.    Hence  the  name. 

(iii)  The  fauna  of  Madagascar  is  peculiar ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  lemurs,  insectivora, 
etc. ;  but  there  are  none  of  the  larger  animals— antelopes,  giraffes,  elephants— such  as 
we  find  on  the  African  continent. 


THE  EACE  FOE  AFEICA. 

1.  Before  1890. — For  some  time  past  the  greater  powers  of  Europe 
have  been  engaged  in  seizing  as  much  of  Africa  as  they  could  safely 
lay  hands  on  without  embroiling  themselves  with  each  other. 
Germany  has  been,  on  the  whole,  the  most  active  aggressor ;  but 
England  has  always  been  the  most  daring  and  persevering  explorer. 
Portugal  has  been  in  nominal  possession  of  very  large  parts  of 
Africa,  and  of  several  valuable  stations ;  and  hence  it  was  necessary 
to  reckon  with  her.  France,  again,  has  long  held  large  terri- 
tories on  the  west  and  the  north  coasts. 

2.  In  1890. — The  conflicting  claims  of  England,  Germany,  Portugal, 
and  France,  fell  to  be  arranged  by  Lord  Salisbury;  and  he  made 
in  1890  three  agreements,  which  are  known  as  the  Anglo-French,  the 
Anglo-German,  and  the  Anglo-Fortng^uese  Agreement. 

3.  The  Anglo-FrenCh  Agreement. — By  this  agreement  it  has  been 
arranged  that  England  consents  to  recognise  the  protectorate  of  France 
over  all  Madagascar.  In  addition  to  this,  France  is  to  hold  the  whole 
of  the  Sahara  between  Algeria  and  Timbuctoo  ;  and  thus  the  French 
'^  sphere  of  influence "  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  shores 
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of  Lakfl  Tchad.  Part  of  the  territory  of  the  Niger  Company  has  also 
been  ceded  to  the  French,  whoae  borders  now  eitend  to  the  town  of 
Say,  on  the  Niger.     The  FrenBh  Congo  is  aUo  secured  to  France. 

Tha  French  nto  tlre^y  propoatne  to  oobfltruct  s  railway  from  AlgpTia  to  Lake 
Tcli»d.    This  railway  wunid  require  ten  jwn  ojid  about  £8,OO0,«»  to  umke. 

4,  TJie  AnBlo-Bamiaii  AgreamBnt, — The  Gcniiaas  have  obtained  an 
enonnous  stretch  of  country  lying  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Tbeir  coast  upon  that  ocean  stretchea  from  Cape 
Delgado  to  Wanga.  Their  Bouthem  toundary  is  the  RoTunu  River  ; 
their  northern,  lAlce  Wotorla  Nyania,  half  of  the  coast  of  which 
immense  inland  sea  they  hold.  They  possess  also  the  entire  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  TanganyUo,  and  the  north-eastern  shore  of  Lake  HyasBa. 
Their  northern  boundary  deflects  to  the  north  and  describes  a  large 
curre,  to  enclose  the  wealthy  floral  region,  of  the  lofty  KUlma-HJaro. 

6.  The  Anslo-Porto^eie  AgreeBient. — The  Portuguese  hold  a  long 
strip  of  territory  from  Cape  Selsado  to  a  point  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  ZmhIwbL  In  the  west  they  hold  an  immense  territory 
which  stretches  fcom  the  mouth  of  the  Cemgo  to  the  rivec  Knnane,  and 
which  includes  loanda,  Benguala,  and  other  countries. 

Tha  Importuit  Bttpnlatloai  In  ths  ADglo-PortaEQCse  Agreement  are ;  (a)  Portcgal 
U  Dot  to  cbarge  mora  than  3  per  cent  as  daties  on  goods  going  through  her 
landa ;  (b)  Ths  Zambeil  la  to  be  tna  to  all  nationa. 

6.  Wiiat  Britain  boida.— In  addition  to  Cape  Colony  and  other 
regions  of  South  Africa,  Great  Britain  has  secured  for  herself  three 
vast  territories : — one  to  the  north  of  the  TlctorU  Mrtum ;  one 
between  the  KmhImiI  and  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Nyaaia ;  and  a  third 
between  the  Zambeil  and  Cajw  Colony. 

(I)  The  Northern  Bsglon  Is  lield  chiefly  by  the  lapuU  ti\i^  Eut  AMa  Onpanr. 
It  includea  the  nortbem  cout  of  victart>  Rjuu,  the  north  shore  of  AHhtI  Hmrd 
MyaDB,  tha  whole  of  iXUrt  Hraua  wid  lak*  Sidolib,  and  the  country  that  wu 
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THE   TWO   AMERICAS 


THE  NEW  WORLD. 


1.  America,  or  the  New  World,  lies  between  the  two  largest 
oceans  on  the  globe— the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  and  stretches 
from  north  to  south  a  distance  of  more  than  9000  miles.  Compared 
with  its  length,  it  is  extremely  narrow.  There  are  certain  distinctly 
marked  contrasts  between  the  New  World  and  the  Old  ;  and  it  may 
be  well  to  take  notice  of  these  first  of  all.    Let  us  compare  them. 

Amerlcft  and  EvrMia 


1.  Has  its  greatest  length  from  north  to 

south. 

2.  Its  greatest  mountain-chains  run  from 

north  to  south. 

8.  Is  a  continent  of  great  plains. 


4.  The  American  Plains  are  open  to  the 

sea  and  the  sea-winds. 

5.  America  has  no  vast  deserts. 


6.  America  decreases  in  breadth  as  it 

goes  south. 

7.  America  lies  in  both  hemispheres — 

northern  and  southern. 

8.  America  runs  through  four  zones 

9.  The  heart  of  each  of  the  two  Americas 

is  connected  with  the  sea  by  rivers. 

10.  America  is  the  ''land  of  promise" 
and  of  the  future. 


1.  Has  its  greatest  length  from  west  to 

east. 

2.  Its  chief  mountain-ranges  run  from 

west  to  east. 

8.  Is    a    continent   of    immense    and 
elevated  plateaus. 

4.  The  Eurasian  Plateaus  are  shut  off 

from  sea  influences. 

5.  Eurasia  has  the  largest  deserts  on  the 

globe  (with  the  exception  of  Aftica). 

6.  Eurasia  remains  nearly  of  the  same 

breadth  in  all  longitudes. 

7.  Eurasia  is  confined  to  the  northern 

hemisphere. 

8.  Eurasia  lies  mostly  in  the   North 

Temperate  Zone. 

9.  The  middle  of  Asia  is  a  closed  basin» 

which  sends  no  rivers  to  the  sea. 

10.  Eurasia  is  the  land  of  accomplished 
fact  and  of  the  past. 


2.  Size. — America  has  an  area  of  16i  millions  of  square  miles,  and 
is  larger  than  Europe  and  Africa  taken  together.  The  northern 
continent  contains  about  9  millions ;  and  the  southern  about  7. 
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IB  roilitfali,  in  tbe  SDrtll ; 


(li)  TtiB  matt  remarkalilo  brcadiiliB  nro  :— 

(k)  In  «'  North  Ut.,  3100  milea  bctom; 
(b)  In  y  SouCb  Int.,  SEDO  milea  bctobs: 


it  1b  ft  good  deil  Bmollar  TLan  Asis. 


NORTH    AMERICA. 

1,  Introductory. — tTortb  America  is  the  northern  diviaion  of  the 
Kaw  World.  It  is  connected  with  South  America  by  the  lathniua 
of  Panami  In  shape  and  character  it  is  not  unlike  South  America  ; 
and  the  following  pointa  of  reacrablanoe  between  the  two  ought  to  be 
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2.  Sbftpe  and  Sim. — North  America  has  a  roughly  triangular  shape, 
with  its  base  near  ita  northern  line,  and  its  acutest  angle  stretching 
to  the  south.  It  contains  about  8,600,000  square  miles— leaa  than 
half  the  extent  of  Asia. 


(i)  Its  greatest  length  ia  1 
{ii)  Its  greatest  braadtb  o 


S'  NoiOi  Ut,  la  BlOO  miles. 
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3.  Build. — The  build  of  North  America  is  extremely  simple.  On 
the  west,  there  is  a  lofty  table-land  with  high  ranges  of  mountains  ; 
on  the  east,  a  lower  range  parallel  with  the  coast ;  and  between  the 
two,  an  immense  plain  which  stretches  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

4.  Coast  Line. — The  length  of  the  coast  line  of  North  America  is 
estimated  at  24,500  miles.  The  eastern  coast  is  much  and  deeply 
indented ;  the  west  coast  is  comparatiyely  regular. 

(Q  This  gives  1  mile  of  coast  line  to  each  850  square  miles  of  surface. 

(ii)  Europe  has  a  coast  line  twice  as  richly  developed ;  Africa  has,  comparatively, 
less  than  half  the  coast  line  of  North  America. 

5.  Bays  and  Inlets. — The  East  Coast  contains  the  mighty  re- 
entrances  of  BaflBin  Bay  ;  Hudson  Bay  ;  Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  Bay  of 
Fnndy  ;  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  the  Carib1)ean  Sea. — The  chief  open- 
ing in  the  west  coast  is  the  Oulf  of  California  ;  in  the  north,  the  Oulf 
of  Bootbia. 

(i)  Baffln  Bay  was  first  explored  in  1615  by  William  Baffin,  a  pilot  on  board  the  ship 
'  Discovery  "  in  search  of  the  North- West  Passage.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  whale- 
and  seal-fishing  in  this  immense  bay,  which  is  open  only  four  months  in  summer. 

(ii)  HudMn  Bay  was  discovered  in  1610  by  Henry  Hudson,  a  famous  sailor.  His  men 
mutinied ;  put  him  and  his  son  in  an  open  boat ;  sent  them  adrift  on  this  great 
inland  sea ;  and  they  were  never  heard  of  more. 

(iii)  The  Oulf  of  St.  Lawmiee  is  the  estuary  of  the  mighty  river  St.  Lawrence,  which 
carries  off  the  surplus  water  of  the  Five  Great  Lakes.  It  is  much  infested  by  fogs 
in  summer,  and  by  ice  in  winter. 

(iv)  The  Bay  of  Fandy  is  a  narrow  arm  of  the  Atlantic,  between  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.  It  is  famous  for  its  strong  and  rapid  tides,  which  sometimes  rise 
and  fall  fully  70  ft. 

(v)  The  Gulf  of  Mezieo  is  the  true  "Mediterranean  of  America."  It  is  a  vast 
caldron,  in  which  the  waters  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  heated  to  over  90"  and 
then  discharged  through  the  Florida  Pass,  to  spread  themselves  as  the  "Gulf  Stream" 
over  the  North  Atlantic,  and  give  to  the  western  shores  of  Europe  their  warm  climate. 

(vi)  The  Caribbean  Sea  is  the  great  inland  sea  which  lies  between  the  Great  Antilles 
and  the  continent  of  South  America.  It  is  entered  either  by  the  "  Windward  Passage  " 
to  the  west  of  Hayti,  or  by  the  "  Mona  Passage  "  to  the  east. 

(vii)  The  Gulf  of  Califoniia  is  a  long  and  very  narrow  gulf  on  the  west  coast.  It 
is  700  miles  long  and  in  some  parts  only  40  miles  broad. 
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(Tilt)  TtaeHaUetBMlhliiuitniiauienseDiQDiiielwtwMD  tbe  BodUiIe  Peninanla  and 
Coo^Lbuni  Ifllnnd.  It  woB  dlBcovcred  by  tbe  faiDOOB  cavigntor  Sir  Joha  Robb,  and 
named  fa;  him  aTter  his  Itiesd  Sit  Pelii  Booth. 

6.  StrsltB. — The  chief  Straits  in  Iforth  America  are :  Bndson 
Strait  1  DavlB  Btriit ;  Barroir  Strait ;  and  Belirlng  Strait. 

(i)  HadHn  stnlt  connects  Hralsnn  Bay  with  the  AtUntlo. 
(ii)  Ii»yU  Btnll  coiiiiecta  Baffin  Baj  with  the  Atlantic.    It  ia  liioiilr  beaet  with 

(i»)  Bum  Blnlt  ccnmocla  B&mQ  Bay  with  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
(iv)  Bdirjiv  itnXt  ronneOs  the  Arctic  Ocean  with  Uts  Paciflc,  and  dividea  tha 
contlnoDta  of  Korth  Ameri™  uuJ  Aaia.    It  Is  about  SO  niili^a  wide. 

7.  Peninaolas  and  Oapea.—There  aie,  on  the  east  cooat,  four  great 
pemnEiilas  : — LaltradOT ;  Nova  Sootia ;  Florida ;  and  Yucatan ;  on  the 
west  coast,  two  : — Alaska,  and  Lover  Callfonila.  The  moat  impcrtant 
Gnpea  are  on  the  etist  coast : — Cape  Race  (in  NeirfouiidlaDd) ;  Cape 
Sable  (in  Nova  Scotia)  ;  Cape  Cod  (in  Massachusetts)  ;  Cape  Batteraa 
(in  North  Carolina) ;  and  Cape  Sable  (in  Florida). 

(I)  I*t«4sr  iB  a  trlangnhu  peninsula  which  Ilea  hi  the  aame  latitude  u  the  Brltlah 

m  the  other,  to  the  pieunca  of  a 

(11)  niuUn  is  one  of  the  few  peninsulas  in  the  world  which  run  to  the  north.  The 
oUiers  are  JatUDd  in  Europe  and  Cape  Yorit  Feuioauhi  hi  Aoatralii. 

(ill)  Other  capes  of  secondary  Importance  are :— (a)  On  the  Ea«t :  Fanwell ;  Ohulii  j 
Bntu:  OatHbtj  SradatA-DlH.  (b)  In  Iha  North:  Baim  and  Sathuit.  (c)  On  tha 
Vest :  MiH  >f  ValH  (in  AIiuIib)  ;  and  at.  L«i  <ln  Caliromia). 

(It)  Oape  lau  ia  the  land  first  sighled  in  sailing  from  Bril«hi  to  America. 

{t)  Oapt  Bahle  is  ao  called  from  ita  sandy  heach  (Fr.  sobZa,  aand). 

8.  Itttunua. — The  onlj  Isthmus  of  first  importance  in  Nortb  America 
is  the  IeUuuiu  of  Fauamil,  which  joins  South  and  Central  America. 

(i>  Its  nsrrowest  breadth  Is   &bout  30  t 
Leaaepa,  Is  now  engaged  in  cutting  a  can! 

Western  World.  Lesseps  has  already  cut  through  the  Isthmus  ofSuez  and  ahortened 
the  voyage  to  India  by  aaving  the  circultona  course  round  tha  African  continent 

(il)  Another  igthmus  of  some  Importuice  Is  the  Isthuu  of  Tatnuutaim  between  th* 
Gulf  of  the  same  naina  and  the  Buy  of  Campeacb]'.    It  is  140  miles  acroaa. 
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9.  iBlandB. — The  isknds  ra  the  east  coast  of  North  America  aM 
muoii  the  most  important.  Thej  are  :  Antlcoiti ;  Prince  Edirard 
laland  ;  Kairfaundluid  ;  the  BemiTidaa  ;  bdJ  the  West  Indies. — On  the 
north,  Uea  u  \ast  archipelago,  the  largest  island  of  which  is  Oreoa.- 
land. — On  the  west,  the  most  important  island  ia  TanconTsr. 

(1)  The  Inrgeit  isltwd  ia  tbc  West  ludlei  la  OuU;  ths  second,  hija;  and  the 

(ii)  Beaidaa  Vanconver,  tbcra  ire,  on  the  weit  coast,  the  gu>H  Cliuliin>  Iiludi.  the 


10.  Tabie-landa.— The  western  part  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent is  one  vast  plateau.  The  well-marlied  mountain-range  which 
rona  through  Central  America  branches  into  two  ranges  at  the  Isth- 
miu  of  Tehuantepec ;  and  these  two  ranges,  under  different  namea, 
run  up  almost  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  supporting  between  them  a  long 
and  immense  table-land.  The  highest  table-laud  in  the  whole  sjstem 
is  the  Piatesn  or  Hexico,  which  is  about  9000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  best-known  is  the  continental  baein  Hhich  is  called 
the  Plateau  of  UtaJt. 

11.  Mountains. — North  America  has  two  great  ayatemB  of  nplift : 
the  AppalAtihian  STStem  and  the  Waatern  or  CordUlara  Syitun.  In 
the  Appalachian  System,  the  most  important  range  ia  that  of  the 

-,  the  Western  System,  the  chief  range  is  the  Bockr 


(i)  The  ApiHlieUu  HiHinUUi  begin  in  the  tablelands  of  Alabama,  atietch  Qarfh- 
ut  to  tbe  St.  Lanience,  and  reappear  in  the  Plalean  oF  labrsdor.  Their  best-known 
angea  are  the  AUb^bbIh  and  the  Bins  Kinmtaliu.    They  ar«  alao  connected  with  the 


Plateau  baa  tbe  Eoetr  KihbUIiu,  nbich  an  the  biwkbime  of  North  America,! 

KosnUIiii.  Wcit  or  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  and  parallel  to  it  runs  the  Ceait  Bi 
BUd  the  two  anpport  between  them  a  river-valley.  The  most  tamoas  part  0' 
Western  Flateaa  In  the  Orut  Buin— an  elevated  plateau  which  Ilea  between  tbe 

This  Great  Basin  Is  B  continental  basin  and  contains  rivers  and  lakes  nhoEe  w 
never  reach  the  eea.  Tlie  largest  lake  ie  the  Srut  Salt  Lak<.— The  vast  tablB' 
which  la  called  the  Western  8jBtoBl  coven  one-tbird  o(  the  area  of  tbe  United  St 
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(iii)  The  highest  mountain  in  North  America  is  ICoont  St.  Eliaa  (19, 500  ft.)  i^  Alaska. 
It  stands  in  a  continuation  of  the  Cascade  Range. —The  highest  summits  in  the 
"Rockies"  are  Monnt  Brown (16,000  ft.)  and  Mount  Hooker  (15,700  ft.).— The  highest 
peak  in  the  AUeghanies  is  Mount  Mtchell,  which  is  only  6088  ft  high. — In  Mexico,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Mexican  Plateau,  PopocatepoU  (the  highest  mountain  in  CSentcal 
America)  rises  to  the  height  of  17,884  ft. ;  and  Orisaba  is  only  a  little  lower. 

(iv)  The  volcanoes  of  North  America  are  found  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  system 
— ^in  Central  America  and  Alaska. 


12.  Plains. — The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  build  of  North 
America  is  the  Great  Central  Plain,  which  stretches  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  lies  between  the  Eocky  Mountaincr 
and  the  Appalachian  System.  One  half  of  this  plain  slopes  to  Hudson 
Bay  and  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  the  other  half  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; 
and  the  watershed  between  them  is  called  the  Hel^rlit  of  Land. 

(i)  The  Great  Central  Plain  merges  gradually  into  the  sloping  table-land  which 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

(ii)  The  general  name  for  the  vast  grassy  plains  of  North  America,  is  prairie.  Most 
prairies  are  treeless ;  but  there  are  timbered  as  well  as  "bald  "prairies.  The  surface 
is  not  perfectly  level,  but  in  general  consists  of  a  succession  of  low  wave-like  swells. 
These  are  called  * '  rolling  country."  The  terraces  which  rise  gradually  from  the  banks 
of  rivers  are  called  "benches."  In  the  south,  grassy  plains  are  called  "  Savannahs  " ; 
and  along  the  lower  Mississippi  are  found  "prairies  tremblantes"  or  quaking  plains. 
The  prairies  are  covered  with  high  waving  grasses,  interspersed  with  scattered  belts 
of  timber.    These  prairies  fill  the  larger  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

13.  Rivers. — As  North  America  possesses  immense  plains,  it  isr 
also  provided  with  a  magnificent  system  of  rivers.  The  main  axis  of 
the  continent,  being  nearest  the  Pacific,  sends  the  longest  streams 
into  the  Atlantic  and  the  Arctic  Oceans.  The  position  of  the  two 
great  systems  of  uplift — the  Cordillera  and  the  Appalachian,  with  the 
Great  Plain  between  them,  throws  much  the  larger  part  of  the  flowing, 
waters  into  this  plain ;  and  the  Height  of  Land  sends  them  down 
the  north  slope  and  the  south  slope  respectively. — The  four  largest 
rivers  of  North  America  are  the  MlsBlsBlppl,  the  Mackenzie,  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Saskatchewan ;  and  all  four  belong  to  the 
Great  Central  Plain.    The  Mississippi  flows  south,  the  Mackenzie, 

2b 


Qoith,  and  the  St.  Liiwrence,  east.    The  two  largest  r 
Pacific  are  the  Tnion  and  the  Colmnbia. 


Ihrte  long  filopoB  ;  one  from  Ihe  ELockiee  eastward  ; 
nnl  1  and  gna  troso  tha  Height  oF  Lind  sonthwEn 

trlbutulea,  provides  SS.OOO  mllea 

tbs  Falli  of  8t  Antiionr.  In  !ts  middle  conme,  it  recelvej,  from  the  west,  tha 
Ulssourl,  Arluiuu,  and  Bed  Blvc n ;  rrom  the  «ut,  ths  Ohio.  The  Mlasotiri  is  itself 
S90I1  miles  long;  ind  the  atben  are  neiTly  as  hktge  at  the  Danabo.  The  JUisonil 
brings  down  a  Yut  qnimtitr  or  fallow  mad ;  and,  sfter  It  jfllni  the  UltsisalppI,  the 
liTeTbeoamei  a  dense  tcIIoif  toireiiL    Tho  Missouri  itself  recelTM  might;  trlbntarlea, 


isla  whicli  coDiists  mainlf  of 

onri,  the  loDgefit;  the  Ohio,  the  largest;  and 
aissippi  Is,  meo&urlng  from  the  souroe  of  the 
>rld.  It  is  taoo  miles  long;  and,  with  Its 
ailgable  natsr-wsfs.    Ths  Mississippi  itself 


be  BLLamut  Is  tha  DTerfloH  of  the  Five  Great  Lakes.  Ibis  SOW  miles  loi«  ; 
uu  of  its  cslchment-biuin  is  490,000  squaia  milas — oi  twice  the  slie  of  that  of 
aisDde.  Thongh  tbs  third  la  lengtli.  It  Is  the  laTgest  in  Tolome.  Id  the  first 
Its  coarse  It  is  called  the  St.  Iioals,  and  Bows  lalo  Lake  SDpeiior.  It  ncelTes 
rivers  which  flow  from  the  loog  laages  of  mouoli^Ds  and  highlands,  which 
I  the  slopes  to  Hadson  Bay  from  tluue  to  the  south.  Its  largest  iribntuy  is 
wa;  its  grandest,  tlie  Ssfisiiajr.  It  reoalvas  also  a  large  nomber  of  afflaants 
)  soath.  It  has  a  large  number  of  different  names ;  (a)  above  Lake  Superior, 
id  St  loati;  (!i)  between Saperlornod  Lake  Bntan,  the Barrowi,  or  "  Sanlt  Ste. 
;  (c)  between  Hnron  and  Lake  81  Clair,  Ibe  ti.  OUlr ;  <(()  between  St.  Clair 
le  Erie,  tlie  Ditmlt;  (i)  betneen  Erie  and  Ontario,  the  Mlafan;  and  (/) 
Ontario  and  the  Ocean,  the  St.  lawrtBC*. 
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(iv)  The  E 
as  lai^e  as  that  of  the  Bt.  Lawrence. 
«  coantrv  called  the  "  Fertile  Belt." 
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14.  Lakes. — If  North  America  is  remarkable  for  its  splendid  and 
highly-developed  river-systems,  it  is  still  more  remarkable  for  its 
lakes.  It  has  the  largest  number  of  the  largest  lakes  of  any  continent 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  may  be  called  the  Lake  Continent. 
These  lakes  lie  in  the  form  of  an  immense  semicircle,  parallel  and 
almost  concentric  with  Hudson  Bay  They  lie  in  three  great 
depressed  basins,  and  belong  to  three  river-systems — the  Mackenzie, 
the  Saskatchewan,  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  may  be  counted  by 
hundreds  ;  but  the  most  important  are  :  the  Great  Bear  Lake ;  Great 
Slave  Lake ;  Athabasca ;  IK^nnlpeg ;  Superior ;  Michigan ;  Huron ;  Erie ; 
and  Ontario.  The  iive  last  are  called  the  Five  Great  Lakes,  and  form 
part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  belongs  to 
the  Continental  Basin. 

(i)  The  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  lakes  and  rivers,  contains  more  than  one-half  of  all 
the  fresh  water  on  the  globe. 

(ii)  Lake  Superior  has  an  area  of  nearly  82,000  sqnare  miles,  and  is  therefore  about 
the  size  of  Ireland.  It  is  the  largest 
body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world ; 
and,  in  some  parts,  it  is  about 
600  ft.  deep.  Its  greatest  length, 
measured  on  its  own  curve,  is  420 
miles,  or  longer  than  the  Journey 
from  London  to  Edinburgh.  Its 
water  is  remarkably  transparent, 
and  comes  from  more  than  200 
rivers.    Its  shores  abound  in  silver,  copper,  and  iron. 

(iii)  The  Five  Great  Lakes  have  together  an  area  of  over  90,000  square  miles — or 
more  than  the  area  of  Oreat  Britain. 

(iv)  Of  the  Five  Great  Lakes,  the  only  one  which  lies  wholly  within  the  United 
States  is  iffichigan ;  the  others  lie  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

15.  Climate.  —North  America  stretches  from  80*  to  about  10*  North 
lat.  ;  and  hence  it  possesses  every  gradation  of  climate  from  arctic, 
— through  sub-arctic,  temperate,  sub-tropical, — to  tropical.  There 
are  certain  established  facts  relating  to  the  North  American  climate  : 

(i)  Latitude  for  latitude,  it  is  colder  than  the  climate  of  Europe. 

(a)  Labntdor  Is  in  the  latitude  of  Great  Britain.  Bat  Labrador  is  colder  than  Siberia, 
{b}  Quebec  is  in  the  latitude  of  Parie ;  but  it  has  a  very  much  colder  and  longer  winter, 
(e)  Washington  is  in  the  latitude  of  Sicily ;  but  at  Washington  the  Potomac  is  frozen  over, 
and  sleighs  glide  about  the  streets  in  winter. 
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16.  Tegetatlou. — The  flora  of  N'ortH  America  is  very  rich  and 
enoimouslj  varied.  In  the  Arctic  Regions  we  find,  as  usual,  mosses, 
lichens,  and  a  tonted  trees  ;  inthe  tropical  districti;  of  Central  America, 
palma  and  bamboos  ;  and  in  the  Temperate  rGsions  between  them  a 
greater  variety  of  foreat-trees  than  ia  to  be  found  in  the  forest-regions 
of  Europe  or  Asia.— Of  cultivated  plants,  the  North  grows  barlBy,  Mts, 
and  excellent  sprlnc-wbeat;  malie  grows  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Canada 
and  in  nearly  all  the  aouthem  parts  of  the  continent ;  the  ■ngar-cane, 
tobacco,  and  cotton,  are  cultivated  in  the  southern  districts  of  the 
United  States.  Bice  is  grown  very  far  south  ;  and  sub-tropical  fruits 
(the  orange,  fig,  and  lemon)  flourish  in  the  narm  aouthem  regions. 

(i)  The  forests  of  ttie  nortlieni  part  of  the  I'd  l«d  States  sn     miied  torestl." 
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(v)  The  Buuiioe  (from  which  cassava  and  tapioca  are  made)  and  arrow-root  are  among 
the  native  food-plants  of  Tropical  America.    Both  are  tubers. 

17.  Animals. — The  fauna  of  North  America  is  rich  and  varied. 
But,  while  North  America  is  as  rich  as  the  Old  World  in  birds,  in- 
sects, and  plants,  it  is  much  poorer  in  mammals.  In  the  North 
we  find  the  bison  (which  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct),  the  cariboo 
(corresponding  to  the  reindeer  of  Europe),  the  moose-deer  (  =  elk), 
five  kinds  of  bear,  seals,  beavers,  racoons,  and  many  other  fur- 
clothed  animals.  There  is  only  one  marsupial — the  opossum. 
Monkeys  are  found  only  within  the  tropics.  The  continent  is  rich 
in  birds.  The  humming-bird  is  peculiar  to  America ;  and  there 
are  also  many  species  noted  either  for  their  song  or  for  their  plumage. 
The  rattlesnake  is  the  most  dangerous  reptile. 

(i)  (a)  Among  eetaeea,  we  find  the  Greenland  whale,  (b)  Among  rmniiuuits,  there 
are  four  large  deer ;  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  called  the  "big-horn";  the  musk-ox ; 
and  two  antelopes,  (c)  Among  rodents,  there  are  beavers,  hares,  squirrels,  and  the 
prairie-dog  (which  is  allied  to  the  marmot  and  squirrel.  Frairie-dogs  live  in  villages). 
(d)  or  Camivora,  there  are  foxes,  wolves,  jaguars,  pumas,  sables  and  skunks  (of  the 
weasel  kind),  otters  and  gluttons,  bears  (the  grisly  bear  of  the  Rockies),  and  racoons. 

(ii)  Of  the  cat  tribe,  the  puma  is  the  most  widely  diffased 

(iii)  The  common  turkey  is  native  to  America. 

18.  Minerals. — North  America  is  unequalled  by  any  continent  in 
the  richness  and  variety  of  its  mineral  products.  The  largest  stock 
of  coal  known  in  the  world  is  in  the  United  States  ;  iron  is  enor- 
mously abundant ;  while  the  so-called  precious  metals — gold,  and 
silver,  are  mined  in  very  large  quantities.  The  purest  copper  is 
found  in  great  abundance  on  the  north  and  east  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.  Lead  and  quicksilver  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
continent ;  both  Canada  and  Mexico  produce  tin. 

(i)  The  area  of  all  the  coal-fields  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  190,000  square 
miles — or  twenty  times  as  large  as  all  the  coal-fields  of  Europe.  The  Appalachian 
coal-field,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghanies,  has  an  area  of  70,000  square  miles— or 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  Ireland.  The  Missouri  Basin  or  '*  Great  Western  coal- 
field," the  largest  in  the  United  States,  covers  nearly  85,000  square  miles.— There  is 
also  a  great  deal  of  coal  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

(ii)  "  The  iron  and  copper,  more  especially  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  will  employ 
and  enrich,  in  all  probability,  at  some  future  period,  a  nation  that  may  become  greater 
jn  material  resources  than  the  most  powerful  kingdom  of  Europe." 


10.  PeopUi, — There  are  at  present  ia  North,  America  probably 
about  80,000,000  inbabitanta.  Of  these  about  60  mUlions  are  whites 
^and  of  Europeaa  blood ;  the  rest  ere  Negroes,  Am etiean- Indians, 
and  half-caBtes. 
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fiv)  Tho  Mlied  Rbcm,  or  Metis  or  MHtlioa  (from  L.t.  miHiur),  are  found  in  tho 
remoter  pnrtii  of  CaDidn;  sodlnMeiilca  uii  Central  America.  Is  the  Uttfc  pBtti 
they  Ipeak  Spsnlnh, 

(V)  Tbe  Eeldinoei  Id  Oreenlini]  mil  the  BOTtb  are  Blcln  to  tbe  Lsppi  of  Eorope. 

20.  Hlahnr. — Hortb  America  waa  discovered  by  ChriBtopher  Colon 
("Columbus")  in  tbe  year  1493  ;  but  the  mainland  he  saw  only  in 
1498. — The  Spaniards  were  the  first  people  to  think  of  conquering 
tbe  country ;  and  they  seized  Mexico  and  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands. — The  French  appeared  in  1534  ;  and  began  to  build  forts 
and  plant  colonies. — Neit  came  the  EngUsh,  who  gradually  expelled 
the  Fcench,  and  who  declared  themselves  independent  of  the  British 
Crown  in  1776.  The  original  colonies  numbered  thirteen  ;  and  they 
formed  a  federation  which  they  called  the  United  States. — Mexico 
threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1830.— Tbe  whole  continent  ia  now 
divided  chiefly  between  English'  and  Spanish-  speaking  peoples. 

(i)  Cortei  cfioqaered  the  Heiicaa  Empire  in  1521  witb  950  Spaniards. 

(ii)  Hie  flrat  permanent  settlement  of  tlie  Bnglisli  hss  made  iu  140T  in  Virginia. 

(iii)  The  EngUBh  drove  out  the  Ftenoli  in  the  war  of  1766^0  ;  and  Wolfs  took 
Quebec— which  was  the  atrongeat  fottrsBH  of  the  French— In  IT5».  With  the  Kill  of 
Quebec,  all  Canada  fell  into  the  hinda  of  the  English. 

(ii)  The  Negro  alavee  in  the  United  Slatee  »en  set  free  In  IS^S,  during  the  gnat 
Ajnerican  Civil  War,  by  a  proclamalion  of  FresLdent  Lincoln. 
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(v)  There  are  many  Frencli-speaking  people  in  Canada ;  and  Quebec  is  the  centre 
of  the  French  Canadians,  who  are  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  wealth. 

21.  DivlBlonB. — The  political  divisions  of  North  America  are : 
Danish  America  ;  British  North  America ;  the  United  States ;  Mexico  ; 
the  Central  American  Republics ;  British  Honduras ;  the  West  Indian 
Republics;  the  Spanish  West  Indies;  the  British  West  Indies;  the 
Dutch  West  Indies  ;  and  the  French  West  Indies. 

(i)  Danish  America  includes  Greenland  and  three  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies 

(ii)  The  United  States  include  the  detached  territory  of  Alaska. 

(iii)  The  West  Indian  Republics  consist  of  one  island,  the  western  part  of  which  is 
Hayti ;  the  eastern  San  Domingo. 


GEEENLAND. 


1.  The  Country. — Greenland  is  probably  an  archipelago  of  elevated 
islands  which  are  ahnost  completely  buried  under  ice,  and  are  joined 
together  by  ice.  Immense  glaciers  creep  slowly  to  the  fiords  and 
push  into  the  sea  ;  then  their  ends  break  off  and  float  slowly  away 
as  icebergs.    There  are  only  a  few  settlements  on  the  west  coast. 

On  the  south  coast,  the  summer  heat  thaws  the  snow  for  a  short  time ;  and  a 
little  green  appears  for  a  few  months.    Hence  the  name. 

2.  The  People. — The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Eskimoes,  who  live 
Tinder  Danish  rule.  They  live  by  seal  and  whale  fishing,  and  also 
grow  a  little  barley  and  potatoes. 

West  of  Greenland  lies  Nares  Sea.  Captain  Nares  reached,  in  1876,  the  latitude 
of  83'  2(y.  Lieutenant  Greeley,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  reached  83*  24',  in  1883 ; 
and  this  is  the  point  nearest  the  North  Pole  that  man  has  been  able  to  attain. 


BEITISH   AMEEICA. 


1.  Introductory. — The  popular  idea  about  British  North  America 
is  that  it  is  a  wilderness  of  ice  and  snow,  with  a  few  wheat-bearing 
tracts  of  land  here  and  there,  and  immense  dreary  forests  on  its 
northern  boundaries.  But  this  is  a  most  imperfect  and  erroneous 
conception.    The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  world,  which  contains  all 
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kinds  of  cUnmtes,  all  sorts  of  productiona,  every  Tariety  of  mineral 
wealth,  and  ulmost  limitless  means  of  communication  between  its 
parts.  It  19  a  great  social  coniinanity  that  is  odvaccing  ia  wealth  and 
in  ciTilkation  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  which  has  before  it  a  future 
that  even  the  strongest  imagination  can  only  very  feebly  picture, 
^'Flftnre  to  ^onrselTes  adoiEiaia  nearly  u  iHr^e  hh  Europe^  stretcliiiLg  from  the 


dely-Bpread  cofcl-ttelil 


ODonnoai  area  of  fertOo  prairl&lADda  dostlned  to  become  t 
land,— this  vuit  country  reach«a,  a£  tlio  crow  fllee^  f^m  oc 
with  an  ireu  south  of  tlie  latitude  of  Bt.  Fi-tsrshurg  of  at 
milQE  eapahla  of  cultivation,  and  of  wWdi  fully  onc-hnlf  pr 


2.  CoontileB. — British  North  America  contains  more  th^in  one- 
third  of  the  whole  continent,  and  comprises  within  itself  the  whole 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada ;  and  Newfoundland.  Tbe  Dominion  of 
Canadii,  n^aln,  consists  of  tlie  foUowinf;  provinces  :  — Ontario,  Quebec, 
Nova  SwUtt,  Kew  Bnmawick,  Hanltoba,  BrltlRli  CoInmMa,  Frincs 
Edward  Island,  and  the  Horth-Wsri  Teriltoilei. 

Hewtoundlond  ia  the  only  part  of  Bril^li  Nortti  Ameiicti  tlisb  baa  lefnsed  to  join 


\.  BoimdarleB.— British  North  America  is  bounded— > 


2.  E.  —By  lie  AUutlii. 

3.  B.  — By  the  iriilW4  Mat!*. 

4.  W.— By  the  Pmdit  and  Aluka. 

(i)  The  line  of  Utitude  which  forma  the  boundary  betwe 

n  Canada  and  the  SUtu 

19  49-  North  lat.     This  line  atrikea  the  Lake  of  the  Woo; 

s  ;  there  the  bonndary  is 

fomed  by  a  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  to  Lalie  Superior. 

The  line  then  goes  right 

through  the  middle  of  four  of  the  Five  Great  Lakes,  passln 

north  of  Lake  UlchiRsn, 

which  is  entirely  within  the  United  Stales. 

(lU)  The  boundary  Una  Is  3O0O  mllea  from  ocean  to  ocean 

14IW  miles  being  a  watet^ 

line,  by  river,  lake,  and  jiea ;  IflOO  miles  a  land-Une. 
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4.  Size. — The  Dominion  of  Canada  occupies  an  area  of  more  than 
3^  millions  of  square  miles.     It  is  therefore  nearly  as  large  as  Europe. 

Europe  contains  8,700,000  square  miles ;  Canada  8,510,000. 

5.  Build. — The  high  table-land  between  the  Cordilleras  and  the 
Bocky  Mountains ;  a  lower  table-land  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Eockies  ;  the  long  and  lake-filled  yalley  of  the  Mackenzie ;  a  vast 
breadth  of  low-land  round  Hudson  Bay  ;  the  Laurentist  Highlands, 
t^hich  form  the  watershed  between  the  Hudson  Bay  streams  and  those 
which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  most  of  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence — ^these  are  the  chief  component  parts  which  go  to  make  up 
the  vast  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  old  Canada,  which  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  (now  Ontario  and 
Quebec)  consisted  simply  of  part  of  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  St.  LaMrrence 
is  indeed  to  Canada  what  the  Nile  is  to  Egypt.  But  the  towns  have  now  crept  west 
of  the  river,  and  along  the  lakes,  and  the  vast  breadths  of  land  west  of  Lake  Superior 
are  now  filling  rapidly  up, 

6.  Mountains,  Rivers,  and  Lakes. — ^The  chief  mountain-range  is  the 
.Rocky  Mountains,  which  are  very  high  in  British  Columbia. — The 
chief  rivers  are  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  the  Mackenzie ;  the  Ftaser ;  the 
Red  River  and  the  Saskatchewan.  The  great  lakes  are :  Superior, 
Huron,  Erie,  Ontario  ;  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  Great  Bear. 

(i)  The  average  height  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  British  America  is  about  10,000 
ft. ;  but  there  are  several  low  passes  or  "  saddles"  in  the  range — not  above  4000  ft. 
above  the  sea-level,  over  one  of  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  goes.  Moimt 
Brown  (16,000  ft.)  and  iConnt  Hooker  (15,700  ft)  are  the  highest  summits. 

(ii)  The  Fraier  (650  m.)  is  the  chief  river  of  British  Columbia,  and  is  noted  for  its 
enormous  wealth  in  salmon.    It  drains  a  district  nearly  as  large  as  Italy. 

(iii)  The  Red  Biver  is  600  miles  long,  and  flows  into  the  south  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 
*'  Red  River  Settlement"  was  the  former  name  of  Manitoba.  It  rises  in  the  United 
States,  and  flows  through  a  nearly  level  prairie  of  the  richest  alluvial  soiL 

(iv)  The  Saduktchewan  is  said  to  be  1900  miles  long,  and  to  drain  a  country  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  Austrian  Empire.  Part  of  its  course  flows  through  a 
district  which  possesses  a  soil  of  black  mould,  deep  and  uniformly  rich— with 
almost  inexhaustible  powers  of  growing  wheat.  The  Saskatchewan  falls  into  Lake 
Winnipeg ;  and  the  Nelson  flows  out  of  that  lake ;  and  sometimes  both  rivers  are 
called  by  the  same  name. 

(v)  Lake  Winnipeg  has  an  area  of  8900  square  miles— that  is,  not  so  large  as  Erie 
(which  has  10,000).    Its  drainage  area  is  twice  as  large  as  France. 
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7.  The  CUnute. — The  Dominion  of  Canada  contains  all  the 
climates  of  Europe,  from  that  of  Archangel  to  tbat  of  the  soath  of 
France — with  this  difference,  that  the  Enmmers  are  hotter,  the  winters 
much  colder,  and  all  seasons  drier  than  in  the  European  continents 
It  is  easi«Bt  to  form  a  practical  and  applicable  idea  of  the  difTerent 
climates  from  observing  the  dilTeretit  kinds  of  regetation  ;  and,  from 
this  point  of  view,  it  ms;  be  said  that  Canada  possesses  nine  well- 
marked  7arieties  of  climate. 
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(t)  Tbe  Hnrtk  Ekon 
(vi)  The  WifMim  rwtt 
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9t  LKfe*  Aaptrldr  Is  col 
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(vll)  Hvra  B»tU  baa  a  damp  and  Insular  climate^  ca 
all  brend-BtulTa  have  to  be  Imported.    But,  r 
Into  k  fuauel,  tbe  warm  wlndi  from  the  mild  waters  of  the  Quit  Stream  Mow,  the 
beat  plnms,  pears,  and  apples  come  to  perfection. 

(vill)  The  itMot  wnt  dietrict  (In  Atba.biuca)  and  the  coddIit  stretcblng  to  tbs 
BaskaCchewaii  (Id  Alberta)  la  the  hotteat  in  Cauada.    Ihe  tieavleat  and  faatdest  wbeat 
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8.  Productions. — ^Timber  and  Cereals  are  the  chief  products  of 
Canada. — The  mineral  wealth  of  Canada  is  enormous  ;  but  it  has 
been  as  yet  very  little  worked.  On  the  coasts,  the  fisheries  of  cod 
and  salmon  are  of  very  great  value. — In  the  North-West  Territory, 
large  quantities  of  fiim  are  secured  and  shipped  to  Great  Britain. 

(i)  The  forests  of  the  Dominion  form  one  of  the  chief  resources  of  the  country. 
The  sugar  maple,  white  and  red  oaks,  grey  elm,  white  pine  and  red  pine,  black  ash, 
white  cedar,  white  birch,  poplar,  white  spruce  and  black  spruce  are  a  few  among  the 
sixty  different  kinds  of  trees  that  make  up  Canadian  forests.  Gigantic  oaks  and  elms 
grow  to  a  thickness  of  22  ft.  round.  In  spite  of  the  perpetual  cutting  down,  the  supply 
of  timber  can  never  give  out ;  as  on  Arbor  Day,  every  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl  plants 
a  tree  in  some  selected  spot  in  the  Dominion. 

(ii)  The  amount  of  corn-growing  land  is  practically  inexhaustible.  It  is  calculated 
by  Professor  Hind  that,  in  the  region  drained  by  Lake  Winnipeg,  there  are  about 
55,000,000  acres  fit  for  cereals. 

(iii)  Gold,  coal,  iron,  lead,  copper  and  other  metals  and  minerals  are  largely  distri- 
buted all  over  the  country.  The  provinces  of  British  Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia  are 
the  richest  in  minerals. 

(iv)  ''  Canada,"  says  Professor  Elwyn,  "  possesses  thousands  of  miles  of  sea-coast 
swarming  with  fishes.  Cod,  mackerel,  lobsters,  and  herrings  are  the  most  valuable 
fish.  The  prolific  fishing-grounds  of  Hudson  Bay  and  of  the  Arctic  and  Pacific  coasts 
have  hardly  as  yet  been  tested.  The  inland  fisheries  are  also  of  very  great  value. 
All  the  lakes  in  Canadian  territory — ^large  and  small — as  well  as  innumerable  rivers, 
abound  in  salmon.    Canada  is  indeed  the  paradise  of  the  angler. " 

(v)  The  bear,  the  beaver,  the  fox,  the  sable,  the  seal,  and  the  ermine  are  the  chief 
animals  that  are  hunted  for  their  fors. 

9.  Industries. — Agriculture  and  forestry  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  Canadian  industries.  But  manufactures  are  still  in  their 
infancy.  All  the  manufactures  of  older  countries  are  at  work  ;  and 
they  will  no  doubt  grow  and  develop  with  the  growing  population 
and  wealth  of  the  country. 

10.  Commerce. — The  commerce  of  the  Dominion  is  a  quantity  that 
is  steadily  growing.  The  countries  with  which  she  deals  most  largely 
are  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  United  States  sends 
her  most  imports  ;  Great  Britain  takes  from  her  the  largest  quantity  of 
exports.  The  chief  imports  are  wool ;  manufactured  iron  and  steel ; 
coal  and  coke,  bread-stuffs  ;  cotton  and  cotton  cloth  ;  tea  and  coffee 
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ares.      By   far   the  most  important  export  i: 
I  ctieeiB,  whstit,  cattle,  and  flali. 


11,  Population  and  PopulonanSBB. — The  population  of  the  Dominion 
amoQntB  at  present  lo  5,000,000  Bonk.  This  is  only  about  Ij  persons 
to  tie  square  mile.  The  most  densely  peopled  part  of  the  country  is 
the  small  water-edged  triangular  peninsula  between  Lake  Huron  and 
Georgia  Bay  on  the  west,  and  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  on  the  east. 
This  small  peninsula  eontainB  about  two-sevenths  of  the  whole 
population  of  Canada  ;  and  yet  it  is  less  densely  peopled  than  the 
agriciiltursl  county  of  Lincolnshire. 

(i)  Abont  tonr-nfths  of  the 
(IJ)  MoBt  of  the  inhlbitunt^ 


ti  live  In  tli<  TXlIer  of  th«  St.  til 
iBb'SpHklng  dsaeendiinti  of  BngUibini 


seUled  In  Qmai 


spealt   FronoTi.    They  ate 
ore  It  WBB  ■  ceded  to  the 


are  mimj  people  of  French 
df-^enilEKl  from  the  French  who 
togltah  In  1T63.  Nearly  l.SOO.OM 
lug  mpfdly. 


no  country  or  continent  on  the  &ce  of 
the  globe  has  Nature  provided  so  vast  a  network  of  water-com- 
munication. It  is  hardly  an  exaggerstton  to  say  that,  by  meass  of 
its  deep  rivers  and  vast  lakes,  it  is  possible  to  go  almost  entirely 
by  water  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie,  right  through  the  heart  of  the  continent. — Canada  has 
also  more  than  1 3,000  miles  of  railway.  The  longest  is  the  Canadian 
FaoUo,  which  unites  the  two  oceans,  and  has  shortened  the  distance 
from  London  to  Japan  and  the  East  by  925  miles. 

(1)  On  all  the  larger  Inkea  there  are  Uaei  or  ste&mera.  On  most  of  them  it  ie  qoite 
caayto  get  oat  of  eight  of  land,  &nil  to  beuBicli  as  on  the  bilions  of  the  Atlnntic. 
Steamen  of  laOO  tens  burdeo  c^d  enter  the  harbour  of  Montreal  b;  one  of  the 
grandeat  oaoils  in  the  world.  A  canal  with  lockii  has  been  built  to  avoid  the  Falls  of 
Niagara;  and  one  can  travel  by  steamer  from  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  at  the  month 
of  the  at,  Lawrence,  throngh  Lalies  Ontario,  Erie,  SI.  Clair,  and  Huron  to  Dnlnth  at 
the  h«*l  of  Lake  Snperior— a  distance  of  Ssei  miles. 


.^ 
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(ii)The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  opened  for  general  traffic  in  1886.  The 
length  of  the  main  line  from  Montreal  to  Yancouver,  is  2906 ;  and  1908  miles  oV 
this  were  constructed  in  less  than  five  years. 

(iii)  There  are  more  than  25,000  miles  of  telegraph  line  in  the  Dominion.  The  number 
of  letters  and  post-cards  carried  every  year  is  about  100  millions. 

13.  Goveminent. — The  Dominion  Parliament  meets  at  Ottawa,  the 
federal  capital  of  the  country.  Each  province  has  a  local  parliament 
of  its  own.  The  Grovemor-General  of  the  Dominion  is  the  viceroys 
or  representative  of  the  Queen. — The  education  of  the  country  is- 
specially  cared  for,  and  notably  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Eacb 
Province  has  a  Minister  of  Education. 

All  the  provinces   of  the   Dominion,  with  the  exception  of  British  Columbia, 
have  one  or  more  Universities.    The  University  of  Toronto  is  the  most  famous.    More 
than  £2,000,000  a  year  is  spent  on  education ;  and,  when  it  is  considered  that  the- 
whole  population  is  about  that  of  Scotland,  this  is  an  enormous  sum.    (Scotland  doe* 
not  spend  half  a  million  on  her  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.) 

14.  DivlsionB. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Canadian  provinces, 
with  their  chief  towns  : 


1.  <2aeb«c — Quebec,  Montreal. 

2.  Ontario — Ottawa,  Toronto,  Kingston. 

8.  New     Bmaiwick  —  FTedexlctofB,      St. 
John. 

4.  Nova  Scotia — Halifax,  Sydney. 

5.  Prince  Edward  Idand — Gharlottatown. 

6.  Brltldi  CoInmUa— Victoria. 


7.  Manitoba— Winnipeg. 

8.  Xeewatin — Obnrchill,  Fort  York. 

9.  Aadniboia— Regina,  Fort  Felly. 

10.  Baekatchewan — Oarlton. 

11.  Alberta — Calgarry. 

12.  Athabaeea — ^Dnnvegaa. 


(i)  Quebec  (formerly  called  Lower  Canada)  consists  of  that  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  which  lies  east  of  the  Ottawa,  and  a  slip  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
which  is  bounded  by  the  States  of  New  York  and  Maine  and  by  New  Brunswick.  This 
southern  strip  is  level,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  The  province  is  twice  as  large 
as  Great  Britain.    There  are  seven  French  to  one  English  inhabitant. 

(ii)  Ontario  (formerly  called  Upper  Canada)  lies  between  Quebec  and  Manitoba,  and 
has  four  of  the  Five  Great  Lakes  on  its  southern  border.  It  is  considerably  larger 
than  Great  Britain.  It  is  by  tax  the  most  important  province — the  richest  in  popular 
tion,  in  intelligence,  in  manufactures,  and  in  mineral  wealth.  Its  city  Ottawa  is 
now  the  capital  of  the  Dominion.  It  stands  on  the  river  Ottawa  about  90  mile» 
above  its  junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  river  Ottawa  is  connected  with 
Lake  Ontario  by  the  Rideau  Canal  and  river.  Kingston  stands  at  the  outlet  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  Lake  Ontario.  Below  Kingston  the  river  is  studded  with  about 
2000  islands,  which,  however,  are  generally  called  "The  Thousand  Islands." 
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future  commercial  centre  of  the  whole  Dominion."  Its  population  is  increasing 
rapidly  every  month.  "  What  gold  was  to  California  and  Australia,  wheat  is  to  Mani- 
toba ;  only  the  harvests  of  wheat  yield  more  certain  and  satis&ctory  returns."  It 
stands  on  the  Pacific  Railway ;  and  new  lines  also  radiate  from  it  in  every  direction. 

(vlli)  Keewatln  is  a  new  province  which  has  been  cut  out  of  the  North- West  Terri- 
tory.   It  lies  between  Manitoba  and  Hudson  Bay.    It  is  very  fertile. 

(iz)  AadniboU  is  a  new  province,  also  cut  out  of  the  North- West  Territory,  which 
lies  between  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  and  the  United  States.  The  capital  is 
B«giiia,  on  the  Pacific  Railway. 

(x)  Bukatchewaa,  a  province  also  cut  out  of  the  North- West  Territory,  lies  north 
of  Assiniboia,  and  is  nearly  as  large  as  Manitoba. 

(zi)  AlberU  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Much  of  the  soil 
is  very  fertile ;  and  there  are  many  large  forests.    It  is  nearly  as  large  as  Italy. 

(xii)  AthabMca,  yet  another  province  cut  out  of  the  North-West  Territory,  lies  north 
of  Alberta.    It  is  watered  by  the  Peace  and  Athabasca  rivers. 


15.  Large  Towns. — The  cities  of  the  Dominion  are  not,  in  general, 
very  large  ;  because  the  chief  industry  as  yet  is  agriculture,  and  this 
requires  the  population  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  country.  There 
are  only  four  towns  with  a  population  of  over  50,000 ;  and,  of  these, 
only  two  have  more  than  100,000  inhabitants.  These  are  Montreal 
and  Toronto.  Next  come  Quebec,  Hamilton,  and  Halifax.  In  the 
third  rank  stand  Ottawa,  St.  Jolm,  London,  and  Winnipeg. 

(i)  Montreal  (250)  is  much  the  largest  city  in  Canada.  It  stands  on  an  island  at 
the  head  of  the  ocean  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  the  commercial  and 
financial  centre  of  the  Dominion.  It  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  canal,  which  avoids 
the  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  a  well-bnilt  city,  with  several  very  noble  edifices 
— cathedrals,  churches,  and  public  buildings. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  name  is  a  eorruption  of  the  words  Hoimt  BoyaL  This  is  a  mistake. 
Real  is  the  Norman-French  form  of  the  word  royal;  and  is  fotmd  tn  English  in  the  word 
rtal-m.  It  received  its  name  in  1536  from  Jacques  Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada,  who 
was  a  Frenchman  of  Normandy. 

(11)  Toronto  (200),  on  Lake  Ontario,  is  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and 
the  leading  commercial  city  of  "  Upper  Canada."  It  is  the  most  intelligent  and  best 
educated  city  in  the  Dominion.  The  University  of  Toronto  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  on  the  continent  of  America. 

(Hi)  Quebec  (65)  is  the  most  historic  city  in  (Canada.  Its  citadel,  on  the  head  of 
Cape  Diamond— a  precipitous  cliff  833  ft.  in  height— guards  the  entrance  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  aspect  of  the  city  is  Norman-French : — ^its  architecture,  scenery, 
fortifications,  the  look  of  the  people,  the  language,  all  remind  one  of  Normandy. 
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DomlnlDD,  It  is  also  Uie  Ei™'  North  American  naval  alatlon  of  Gnat  Biiti^  ;  and, 
moat  importiint  of  iD,  the  Atlantic  teiminue  of  the  Canadlsn  FadHc  Bailway . 

(vi)  otun  (40),  on  the  right  baok  of  the  Ottann,  la  the  federal  cipitil  nf  the 
■wkrXt  DaminlDD,  aod  the  gut  of  the  Dominion  Parliaoeot  The  BcDsea  of  Pailii- 
in8nt»re  the  moat  magniftceDl  lIQUilings  In  the  plapf.  Fifty  yeuB  ago  Ottawa  waa  a 
lorabeniuiD'a  abant;  ;  It  ia  sow  a  tieautiful  city.— liiiitiiii.  qd  the  N.E.  shore  of  I^e 
OntBrio,  iB  a  thriving  to¥m,  which  is  connected  with  Ottawa  lij  the  Rldean  Oansl. 

(vil)  BC.  Jolrn  (30]  la  the  largest  city  and  eenport  in  New  Branawick.  It  la  Uw 
chief  ahtp-bulldlng  and  ahip-owniog  city  of  tie  pnreince. 

(viii)  London  (3D)  1>  a  proBpexoQB  town,  la  tJie  middle  of  a  fertile  and  vmlling 
country,  near  the  aouthem  end  of  tbB  peninaaln  of  Ontsiio. 


NKwrotrNDLAND.— This  "  ontpoat  of  the  continent  of  North 
America"  is  an  island  about  one-third  larger  than  Ireland.  The 
coast  line  is  very  deeply  indented  ;  and  the  south-east  part  of  the 
island  ia  almost  cut  off  from,  the  main  body.  It  ia  the  nearest 
American  land  to  Europe,  Cape  Bace  being  only  1650  miles  from  Cape 
Clear  in  Ireland.  There  is  much  good  land  in  the  island ;  some  very 
fine  timber ;  aad  a  good  deal  of  coal,  copper,  and  other  minerals. 
Fishing  is,  howeTer,  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people.  The  chief 
town  is  St  John's  (35),  on  the  east  coast.  Newfoundland  is  a 
separate  colony,  and  doea  not  form  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

(1)  The  Icelanden  landed  on  tlie  ehotes  of  Newfoandland  In  the  year  1000. 

(ii)  The  rlvera  abound  irith  eicellent  aaLnon.  The  largest  river  In  the  laland  is 
onlylSOmilealong— the  "River  of  Eiploits."  The  lakeasre  almoBtinnamerable.  The 
Burfsce  covered  with  fresh  walsr  forniB  one-third  of  the  whole  island. 

(iii)  The  oliniitB  la  good,  the  heat  of  summer  lieing  never  very  great,  nor  lie  cold  of 
wintM  unbeaiable.  The  toga  on  the  Grand  Banks  of  Ncwfoondlaod  do  not  approach 
the  Island,  unleaa  a  lontb-east  wind  blowa.  Barley  and  oat^  grow  everywhere— bat 
not  wheat ;  the  even  and  moist  t^mpenture  encourages  the  regular  growth  of  grasses. 

(iv)  The  harbour  of  St.  Jeha'a  (s  one  of  the  very  best  on  the  Athintio  coast.  In 
foggy  weather  a  9!-pounder  is  Bred  every  balf-boDr  ;  and  s  compressed  alr-tnunpiit 
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(y)  The  Grand  Bankg  of  NewfoimdUnd  are  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  They 
form  the  largest  submarine  plateau  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  sea  over  them  is 
richer  in  fish — especially  cod— than  any  other  part  of  the  ocean.  The  cod  and  seal 
fisheries  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  Banks  are  600  miles  long,  200  broad,  and 
larger  than  the  whole  of  Italy.  These  "preserves"  have  been  left  to  fishermen 
from  other  countries ;  and  it  is  the  shore-fishery  that  the  Newfoundlanders  cultivate 
most.  The  cod-fishing  opens  in  June,  and  lasts  till  the  middle  of  November. — The 
fogs  are  caused  by  the  condensation  of  the  warm  moist  air  over  the  Oulf  Stream 
where  it  meets  the  cold  icy  air  over  the  currents  from  Baflln's  Bay. 

(vi)  All  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cables  from  Europe  terminate  in  Trinity  Bay. 

(vii)  The  Labrador  Coast  forms  part  of  the  government  of  Newfoundland.    Labrador 
is  inhabited— if  it  can  be  said  to  be  inhabited  at  all— by  a  few  Eskimoes. 


THE    UNITED    STATES. 

1.  Introductory. — The  United  States  of  America  are  the  most  remark- 
able instance  of  commercial  and  scientific  development  and  progress 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  development  of  wealth — agricultural, 
mineral,  and  manufacturing — since  the  year  of  Independence  17*76, 
has  been  unequalled.  The  development  of  population  has  been  no 
less  remarkable.  A  hundred  years  ago,  the  United  States  had  a 
population  of  about  3,000,000 ;  to-day  the  population  is  70,000,000 ; 
at  the  end  of  the  present  century  it  will  number  100,000,000. 

2.  Boundaries. — The  United  States  lie  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  and  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Mexico. 
They  are  bounded : 

1.  N.  — By  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Great  Lakei,  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 

and  the  Dominion  again. 

2.  E.  —By  the  Atlantic 

S.  S.  — By  the  Mexican  Onlf  and  Mexico. 
4.  W.— By  the  PadlLc. 

3.  Size. — The  total  area  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  3,557,000 
square  miles — an  area  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Europe, 

(i)  The  area  of  Europe  is  3,700,000  square  miles. 

(ii)  The  length  of  the  country  from  east  to  west  is  2800  miles  ;  and  the  greatest 
breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is  1700  miles. 

2f 
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4.  Coast  Line,  — Tlic  coast  line  of  the  United  States  is,  on  the  whole, 
regular ;  and  neither  coast  possesBes  deep  indentations. 

(i)  The  Atlantto  Coaat  iB  the  moat  deeply  lodentad ;  and  tlie  atite  ot  Maine  poa- 

(ii)  Tbe  P«clfle  Cosst  hu  only  odb  ipipocUnt  boj— tlie  Bay  ot  Sta  Pmnriswi. 
<Ui)  Tho  oiier  D»p«  on  tlie  east  coMt  »te  ood,  SitUm,  snd  StUa  ;  on  the  weat, 

<lv)  The  chief  jmu  arc :  Ii.U«ra  and  ohuptUi  Buy.  on  tiis  fast ;   Bait  oi  u™lco. 


il  New  Tork 


-the 


(v)  The  cbiof  BCnita  are :  l<mc  idud  Bnmd  (bntvt 
StiiW).  JMH  da  rao.  Strait  Oiftiioni  Vauconvtt  Island  c 


fi.  BuUd.— The  United  States  consist  of  four  great  r 
Atlantic  Hlg-U&nd  HJid  Slope  in  the  east ;   the  Oentral  TaUey  ;    the 
Westera  Plateau  ;  and  the  Pacific  Slope. 

(I)  The  AUauOii  SKaun  indutiea  the  tldgeaand  highlands  of  the  Appalachian  tiyrtetn, 
and  the  slopca  and  plains  alung  tbe  Atlantic,  which  are  tbe  oldest  settled  pgrUons  ot 
the  United  Blal*a.  The  most  ptombient  ranges  are  thu  White  Mounlflica.  tha  Gteeu 
Monntoins,  the  Bine  Munnlalna,  and  the  AJlogJiFUHea.     The  Atlanli..'  aeotlou  is  tbe 

[[[)  The  Culnl  TtUay  is  the  immense  Tslley  of  the  Uisaiseippl,  a  lowland  plain  ot 
great  fertility,  which  slopes  very  gently  towards  the  Gulf  ot  Mexico.  It  Is  the  great 
agilcnltml  n^oR  of  the  country.  This  plain  is  bo  level  that  at  Cairo,  where  the  Ohio 
Joins  the  Hieaiaslppl— a  distance  of  1100  miles  from  the  Gnlt— Ibe  deration  is  only 
300  ft.  above  the  aea-lovel.  Thia  gives  an  ayerage  naoent  and  descent  ot  only  4  inches 
to  tbe  mile.    This  valley  includes  the  immense  region  ot  the  Pialiiu,  which  form  the 

(iii)  TheWMlmi  FUIsu  (with  an  average  elevation  ot  SOOO  ft.)  lies  between  the 


ofUeOc 


which 


m  the  Stats  of  Colorado 
and  Pike'a  Peak  are  the  t 
CiV>  The  Padlc  Bloiw  go 


aa  the  Great  Salt  Lalie  for  Its  centre, 
highlandpliteausntters  from  drought, 
I  ofgoldand  silver.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
in  average  elevation  of  about  7500  tt. 
Iks  over  14,000  It.  high.    Long's  Feak 


untry. 
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'>.  Blven. — The  great  artery  of  the  United  States  is  the  Missis- 
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sippi,  with  its  very  numerous  and  very  large  tributaries.  The 
Mississippi  is  navigable  nearly  to  its  source ;  and  the  Missouri, 
which  is  longer  than  the  central  stream,  is  navigable  to  the  point 
where  it  leaves  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  rivers  of  the  Atlantic 
Slope  are  useful  both  for  navigation  and  for  water-power.  The  great 
rivers  of  the  western  slope  are  the  Coliunbia  and  Colorado. 

The  chief  Atlantic  rivers  are:  the  Hadaon,  Delaware,  Suiqaehaiiiia,  Potomac,  Jamea, 
and  Sayaanah. 

7.  Lakes. — The  two  largest  lakes  in  the  United  States  are  Mlcblgan 
and  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  centre  of  the  Continental  Basin  of  North  America. 
As  this  lake  has  no  outlet  except  through  evaporation,  it  is  extremely  salt.  While 
the  ocean- water  contains  only  8  per  cent,  of  salt,  the  water  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
contains  82  per  cent.  The  human  body  cannot  sink  in  it.  The  plateau  in  which  it  lies 
is  4200  ft.  above  the  sea ;  and  the  lake  itself  is  about  half  the  size  of  Yorkshire. 

8.  Climate. — The  United  States  lie  wholly  within  the  Temperate 
Zone ;  and  yet  they  may  be  said  to  contain  all  kinds  of  climate, 
from  sub-arctic  to  sub-tropical,  and  from  very  cold  and  wet  to 
extremely  hot  and  dry.  On  the  whole,  the  climate  is  much  more 
continental  than  that  of  Europe. — Each  of  the  great  natural  divisions 
of  the  country  has  its  own  special  climate,  (i)  The  Eastern  Slope  has 
a  climate  which  is  modified  by  its  nearness  to  the  Atlantic,  but  which 
is  marked  by  hot  summers  and  cold  winters,  (ii)  The  climate  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  varies  with  considerable  regularity  according  to 
the  latitude,  (iii)  The  climate  of  the  Western  Plateau  is  hot  and  dry. 
(iv)  The  Pacific  Slope  has  a  warm  climate  which  is  tempered  by  breezes 
and  showers  from  the  Ocean.  The  rainiest  parts  of  the  States  are 
those  which  border  on  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. — 
The  Pacific  Coast  is,  on  the  whole,  both  warmer  and  moister  than  the 
Atlantic  Coast. — The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  climate 
is  its  liability  to  sudden  charges  from  great  heat  to  intense  cold; 

(i)  Nain  (in  Labrador)  and  Aberdeen  (in  Scotland)  are  both  in  the  same  latitude ; 
but  the  coldest  month  in  Nain  has  a  temperature  of  8|",  while,  at  Aberdeen,  the 
temperature  is  37*. 

(ii)  At  Denver,  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  thermometer  fell,  on  the  15th  of 
January  1875,  48*  in  one  hour ;  and  a  trustworthy  observer  at  the  same  place  reported 
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lU  of  3«-  In  Hva  mlnutii.— The  preaent  -wriUa  hoi  Men  tka  thenaometer  st  Wnslims- 

loar.  Thla  I>  dun  to  tbs  foct  Uut  tiiere  ii 
IS  WasUslppl  ViUer  aod  the  long  elope  to 
the  Arctic  Ooean.  Wbon,  tberefote,  tha  tiad  ehangei  from  nuth  or  eut  to  north, 
&  cold  cnrreDt  of  air  bwhph  down  from  tlia  aictic  redone  od  tbe  fmrm  pl^ne  of  the 
Boutb,  BDil  chills  man,  bcsst.  und  ^'IedIl 

9.  VBBetitiim.— The  regeUtion  of  the  Statas  raiigea  from  the  sub- 
arctic to  the  aub-tropical  species  of  plantE.  In  the  North,  the  white 
pine,  birch,  aah,  oak,  elm,  iralnut,  ftnd  maple  ;  in  the  South,  the 
acacia,  palmetto,  and  magnolia  grow  in  lumriance.  In  the  North, 
oats,  rje,  and  birlef ;  in  the  Middle,  maize,  tobacco,  and  hard  wheat ; 
in  the  South,  cotton,  fiugar,  and  rice  are  cultivated,  while  the  orange, 
pomegranate,  and  Hg  floorieh  ill  the  low  coaat-landa. 

10.  mnerals. — The  mineral  wealth  of  the  United  States  m  almost 
incalculable.  There  are  in  the  Atlantic  and  Central  States  coal-fields 
as  large  as  the  whole  of  England  ;  there  are  high  mountains  which 
are  almost  oife  mass  of  lion  ore.  In  the  Bocky  Mountain  States  and 
the  Pfitilic  States,  enormous  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  are 
mined  every  year. 

{i)  The  AppAlachian  coal-fleld  coven  TD,000  eqiuire  miles— which  is  luigeF  than 
Englaod  end  Wales ;  the  WeeMm  coel-fleld  85,000. 

(li)  Iiou  Homitaln  and  Pilot  Knob,  Id  the  State  ot  Uissomi,  an  mDuntaiu-migaes 
composed  almost  entirely  of  iron  ote. 

(li<)  California  la  tbe  chief  gold-prodDcing  State,  though  Golaisda,  Uonttma,  uid 
Kev^da  ooDtribnte  laree  quantities.  Colorado  aud  Montana  are  the  chief  aQver- 
pcodnclDg  nglotis. 

11.  IniluHtileB. — Agrionltnre  is  much  the  most  important  occupa- 
tion la  the  country.  Graaliig  is  also  an  important  industry.  Hluiuf 
13  an  industry  which  is  growing  and  developing  more  aud  more  every 
year.  Hannfttctnilnt;  on  a  very  large  scale  engages  the  attention  of 
the  States  which  lie  north  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac.  Flsblng  is 
also  a  growing  industry,  and  ia  destined  to  be  a  source  of  great  wealth 
to  the  sea-board  States. 


e,  cotton,  sugar, 
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(ii)  Grazing  is  the  chief  industry  in  Texas  and  the  States  of  the  Great  Plains. 

(iii)  The  chief  manufactures  are  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  machinery,  wood- 
work, etc.    The  cotton-growing  States  are  also  becoming  cotton-manufacturers. 

12.  Commerce. — (i)  The  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  each  other  is  enormous  and  is  rapidly  growing.  It  consists  in 
the  interchange  of  the  products  of  the  different  States  ;  and  as  these 
vary  greatly  in  climate,  in  vegetation,  and  in  industries,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  interchange  are  very  great,  (ii)  The  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  is  very  large  ;  and  the  exports  and  imports  go 
on  increasing  rapidly  from  year  to  year.  Their  largest  customer  is 
Great  Britain  ;  and  next  to  her  come  Germany  and  France. 

(1)  The  leading  Exporfai  are  cotton,  grain  (with  breadstuffs),  petroleum,  gold,  silver, 
and  tobacco.  Great  Britain  takes  most  of  the  cotton  and  grain.  Germany  buys  most 
of  the  petroleum.  The  West  Indies  and  South  America  are  great  purchasers  of  flour, 
timber,  and  manufactured  goods. 

(ii)  The  leading  Imports  are  iron  wrought  and  unwrought,  "  dry  goods  "  ;  wines, 
silks,  and  •'  colonial  wares."  Great  Britain  sends  the  first  two  imports ;  France 
sends  wines  and  silks  ;  China,  teas,  raw  silk,  and  porcelain ;  Java  and  Brazil,  coffee ; 
and  the  West  Indies,  cane-sugar  and  fruits. 

(iii)  Great  Britain  buys  from  the  United  States  to  the  annual  amount  of  about 
£82,000,000  ;  but  sells  to  them  only  about  £85,000,000. 

13.  Highways. — The  United  States  is  distinguished  for  its  wealth 
of  railways  and  waterways  ;  but  it  is  singularly  deficient  in  good 
high-roads.  There  are  ^  now  about  180,000  miles  of  railway  open  for 
traffic  ;  and  new  railways  are  building  every  year. — There  are  three 
great  water- ways  in  the  country — the  most  splendid  system  of  internal 
water-communication  in  the  world. — The  high-roads  in  the  West, 
and  even  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  are  sometimes  "  corduroy  "  roads 
or  plank-roads,  but  oftenest  mere  tracks  made  by  the  wheels  of  carts 
through  the  fields. 

(i)  Nearly  6000  miles  of  new  railway  are  now  constructed  every  year. 

(ii)  The  three  great  water-ways  are :  the  lUninipiii;  the  Erie  Canal;  and  the  Great 
Lake  Route,  (a)  The  Mississippi  has  83  navigable  tributaries ;  and  these  connect  the 
States  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  New  Orleans.  (6)  The  Brie 
Canal  crosses  the  State  of  New  York,  and  connects  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Hudson 
River,  (c)  The  Great  Lakes,  with  the  Welland  and  other  canals,  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
form  the  water  highway  of  the  north  and  east. 

11881. 
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14.  Telegnpbt  and  Lettars.— There  are  ia  the  TJoited  StBtea  more 
than  210,000  miles  of  Wlegraph  lice,  wilt  about  550,000  milea  of  wire. 
— The  350,000  telephones  which  are  at  work  in  the  country  require 
abottt  150,000  milea  of  wire  for  their  own  use, — About  8000  millions 
of  letters  and  packages  go  yearly  through  the  post. 

15.  InbaUtanti, — The  popnlation  of  the  Ucited  States  in  the  year 
1889  has  been  estimated  at  abont  70,000,000,  The  average  density 
ia  25  persons  pec  Bqnare  mile.  Most  of  the  people  are  of  British 
and  German  descent  ;  and  are  an  English-Bpeaking  people.  About 
8/)00,000  belong  to  the  Negro  race,  which  is  increasing  ;  and 
only  about  300,000  to  the  native  American-Indian  race,  which  ia 
decreasing. 

(1)  Id  the  feu  ITM  there  were  only  aboot  a,<»0,l»O  of  whites.  ^ 

(il)  GermAby  sendJi  tbelugeat  uiuDber  of  immigrants  ;  Ireland  comDHnexL 

IG.  Oovemment.— Til'-  ITnltcd  Stati-s  form  a  Federal  Eepublio  of 
44  States.  The  Legislature  is  called  CongreBs,  and  consists  of  two 
Houses : — the  Upper,  which  is  called  the  Senate,  and  the  Lower, 
which  is  called  the  House  of  BepresentatdveB.  The  Head  of  the 
GoTeroment  is  called  the  Praaiaent,  who  is  also  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

(1)  Tbe  Emu  le  nude  up  by  eaeli  Stst«  p&rlisment  sendit^  two  men  to  represent 
it. 


(LI)  ThB  Member!  of  the  Houao  of  Bep 

esentatirea  are  elected  1: 

heageoftweutj-oiie.    The  nunmer  dep 

nda  on  the  density  of  th 

do,  thoogh  more  than 

wo.    TherelsoDoRepreBenUtivetoeve 

y  170,000  inhabitants. 

(iil)  The  Army  Is  amall— only  25,000  me 

he  coantry  were  in  danger,  rallliona  of  y 

oung  men  would  take  tli 

(iv)  The  H.VT  conslsla  of  66  vesacla,  m 

17.  Rel^on   uiil   Edncatton. — The   United   States   grant   perfect 
equality   to   all   leligioua   bodies.     There   are   about   30,000,000  of 
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Protestants ;  and  about  10,000,000  Koman  Catholics. — Education, 
especially  in  the  Northern  and  New  England  States,  is  fostered  by 
the  people  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Much  of  the  best  land  in 
the  country  is  set  apart  for  Universities,  Technical  Colleges,  Women's 
Colleges,  High  Schools,  and  Elementary  Schools. 

In  the  Northern  States,  there  are  very  few  illiterates ;  in  the  Southern  States 
these  range  from  15  to  50  per  cent. — and  the  more  the  farther  south  yon  go. — ^Among 
the  Negroes,  70  per  cent,  cannot  write. 

18.  Large  Towns. — Although  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  live  in  the  country,  there  are  very  many  large  towns, 
especially  in  those  districts  which  combine  manufactures  with  com- 
merce. There  are  22  towns  which  have  a  population  of  over  100,000* 
Of  these  16  have  more  than  200,000.  Of  these,  again,  7  have  over 
500,000 ;  and  4  have  over  a  million  inhabitants.  The  ten  largest 
towns  are  New  York,  PUladelpMa,  Brookljm,  CMcago,  Boston,  St.  Louis, 
Baltimore,  Clncimiati,  San  Ftancisco,  and  New  Orleans. 

(i)  Hew  York  (1700,  or,  with  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
suburbs,  over  2^  millions)  is  the  commercial  capital  of  the  United  States,  the  greatest 
manufacturing  centre,  and  the  largest  and  richest  city  in  the  New  World.  It  stands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  Biver,  on  the  long  island  of  ICanliattaii.  It  is  now  larger 
than  Paris ;  and  of  all  the  cities  on  the  globe,  second  only  to  London  in  population. 

(ii)  Philadelphia  (1000)  is  the  third  city  in  the  Union  in  population  and  manufactures, 
and  the  third  in  commerce.  It  is  also  the  largest  coal-depot  in  the  States.  It  stands 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill.  It  is  a  well-built  city— the  streets 
are  lined  with  trees,  the  houses  of  brick  faced  with  marble,  with  a  certain  quaker 
trinmess  and  primness.    It  has  been  called  the  "  City  of  Homes." 

(iii)  Brooklyn  (1000),  on  Long  Island,  is  the  fourth  city  in  the  Union.  But,  as  it 
owes  its  large  population  to  its  proximity  to  New  York,  with  which  it  is  joined  by  the 
largest  suspension  bridge  in  the  world,  it  is  really  a  suburb  of  that  great  metropolis. 

(iv)  Chicago  (1400)  is  the  most  marvellous  instance  of  rapid  growth  on  record.  In 
1832  it  was  a  frontier  log  fort.  It  stands  on  the  south-western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  After  London,  it  is  the  greatest  grain-market  in  the  world, 
because  it  has  at  the  back  of  it  the  great  wheat-growing  prairies  of  the  West.  It  is  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin.  Bail  ways  and  waterways  connect 
it  with  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  vessels  now  sail  direct  from  Chicago  to 
Liverpool.    Over  1000  trains  enter  and  leave  it  every  day. 

(v)  Boston  (500)  is  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  commercial  emporium  of 
New  England.  Its  people  are  highly  educated  and  very  thoughtful ;  and  the  city  la 
sometimes  called  the  "  Athens  of  America."    It  stands  on  Massachusetts  Bay. 
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.    Flam,  Iron,  and 


(vi)  Bt.  Loslii  (5M),  on  the  Mi«BlBilip[rf— wtera  tha  MisBOnri  join 
otMiaaouri,  i<  one  of  the  great  giant-oltiaa  of  tLo  West  It  la  1 
of  Qie  UIsBiBHlppl  VDUey,  ud  lies  tnlLlwij' between  the  Atlantic . 
UisaiBslppl  l9  liere  crossed  by  the  higliest  tiridgii  <a  ttio  nor 
niaehlnerj'  ore  the  stnples  of  its  trade. 

<1ii}  Baltdnon  (biO),  on  GheBapeahe  Bay,  U  t.  flourialilug  comniarcUl  clt;  >nd  s 
grut  mBliiAotiirIng  untre.    Ita  dbitt  Exports  are  gain,  floni,  ind  totaci^ 

(Till)  OBBluitl  (300),  on  the  Ohio,  is  the  iHrgKit  cit;  oDd  tlie  chiof  oosmiereiil  imd 
inanobaturitii;  centre  of  the  Ohio  Volley.    It  ta  the  gteatest  parli-marliet  Id  the  world. 

(Ii)  Sin  FnnitaB  (3G0),  the  largest  Flty  on  the  PacillB  Const,  stands  on   Sm 

It  xlth  Chiaa,  Japan,  Jiaatnilia,  and  ths  Sandwicli  lalanda  ;  and,  when  the  Fanana 
Cniul  has  been  flnlshM,  It  will  be  connected  with  Kew  York  and  Eunpo.  Two  Facifin 
Railroads  start  from  It  to  ctdsb  the  cobtinent  to  tbo  ^tlatktic- 

(i)  Hew  Od«i»  (2M)  Is  the  centre  of  trade  tor  all  those  SUtea  that  llo  on  or  neaT 

the  greatest  cotton  port  in  the  world,  and  the  groalest  sngar-niatkel  In  the  Union.  It 
ii  connected  by  the  MissiasippI  wltli  all  the  great  olWcs  of  the  Centrnl  VnllBy,  and  by 
rsllwiya  with  all  parts  of  the  Statsa— bom  east  and  west,  and  also  with  Ueilco. 

19,  DlTlsiona.— There  are  in  tlie  Union  forty-four  States  and  four 
Territories.  They  are  generally  iliTided  into  iive  groups :  the  Hew 
Bugland  BtateB ;  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  ;  tlie  Soutliem  Btates  ; 
the  Central  Statei  ;  and  the  aoc^  uountiiii  and  Padflc  Statai. 

20.  The  Hew  England  Btatei. — These  are  sis  :  Uaine  ;  Kew  Hamp- 
shire ;  Vermont ;  HassacliUMtta  ;  Rhode  Island  ;  and  Oonnactlcnt. 
The  sis  taken  together  are  a  little  larger  than  England  and  Wales. 

(1)  Mains,  a  little  larger  than  Ireland,  la  the  most  eaaterly  sUte  in  theDnion.  It 
eicela  in  shiplinilding,  fishing,  "harvesting, "  and  exporting  ice.     Ita  chief  port 
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(vi)  Connecttcnt,  which  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  Devonshire,  is  a  State  which 
makes  hardware,  clocks,  and  '*  Yankee  notions."    The  largest  town  is  Hartford. 

21.  The  Middle  Atlantic  States. — These  are  seven  in  number  :  New 
York  ;  New  Jersey  ;  Pennsylvania  ;  Delaware  ;  Maryland  ;  Virginia  ; 
and  West  Virginia.  With  them  is  usually  associated  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  which  Washington,  the  capital,  stands.  All  of  these 
States  are  on  the  Atlantic  Slope,  with  the  exception  of  Western 
Virginia  ;  and  all  have  an  Atlantic  sea-board  except  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  They  have  a  milder  climate  and  a  much  greater 
variety  of  vegetation  than  the  States  of  New  England. 

(i)  New  Toxk  is  a  fertile  and  picturesque  State,  nearly  as  large  as  England  (without 
Wales).  It  is  often  called  the  "  Empire  State,"  because  it  holds  the  first  place  in 
population,  wealth,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  It  produces  more  butter  and  hay 
than  any  other  State.  It  has  a  great  number  of  towns.  The  largest  are  New  Tork, 
Brooklyn,  and  Bnilalo  (a  great  grain  centre,  on  Lake  Erie). 

(ii)  New  Jersey  (a  little  larger  than  Yorkshire)  is  a  fertile  State  in  the  "alluvial 
country  "  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board.    It  is  famous  for  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

(iii)  Pennsylvania  (=the  "Wooded  State  of  William  Penn"),  the  "  Keystone  State," 
is  the  greatest  mining  State  in  the  Union.  It  supplies  half  the  iron,  more  than  half  the 
coal,  and  nearly  all  the  petroleum  produced  in  the  country.  In  manufactures,  it  is 
the  second  State  in  the  Union.  The  largest  city  is  Philadelphia;  the  second  largest, 
Pittsburg,  the  greatest  petroleum  and  coal  market  in  the  Union. 

(iv)  Delaware,  a  small  State  not  so  large  as  Devonshire,  lies  in  the  alluvial  country, 
and  is  noted  for  its  peaches. 

(v)  Maryland,  a  State  one-half  larger  than  Yorkshire,  is  famous  for  its  tobacco  and 
grain  ;  and  also  for  its  coal  and  iron.    Baltimore  is  the  largest  town. 

(vi)  Virginia  is  a  State  larger  than  Scotland  by  10,000  square  miles.  It  is  the 
oldest  of  the  "Original  Thirteen,"  and  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Old  Dominion."  It  is 
rich  in  coal  and  iron ;  and  its  soil  is  fertile.  It  is  famous  also  for  its  excellent  oysters. 
The  largest  city  is  Bichmond,  which  has  large  flour-mills.    Its  chief  seaport  is  Norfolk. 

(vii)  West  Virginia  is  nearly  as  large  as  Scotland,  and  is  a  great  mining  region  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Appalachian  system.  It  is  very  rich  in  iron  and  coal.  The 
largest  city  is  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio. 

(viii)  ColnmUa  (called  after  Columbus)  is  a  **  District"  of  about  70  square  miles.  It 
is  governed  by  Congress  itself.  Its  only  city  Is  Washikoton,  the  capital  of  the 
Union,  with  large  and  noble  buildings — many  of  them  in  marble. 

22.  The  Southern  States. — These  are  ten  in  number :  North  Caro- 
lina j  South  Carolina ;  Georgia  ;    Florida  ;    Alabama ;    Mississippi ; 
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IiOiiUiaiiR ;  Texas  ;  juiEansae  ;  and  TenneiiM.  West  of  Arl 
lies  the  "  Indian  Territorj-,"  These  States,  especially  those  in  the 
futhest  Bouth,  have  a  very  warm  and  altnoat  Eub-tropical  climate, 
and,  in  general,  a  very  fertile  soil. 

(I)  Hnrth  dunllu  !■  &  Btste  IsTger  ttun  EDgtanil  (wltbout  Wnlea),  and  lb  growi 
mDcli  ea\B,  totncca,  cotton,  flu,  md  liomp.  It  ia  alio  tich  In  guM,  Iron,  tin,  and 
COB] ;  Knd  Ld  ForMtH  of  pitch-pine.    WlBiiift«i  Ea  the  largest  town. 

Oi)  BwUOnKiUiH  Is  B  StBte  B  little  lu^erthBO  ScotUnd.  It  Is  called  the  "  PbI- 
mstlo  8lite."  It  grown  more  rlci  than  any  otlier  StaU  tn  the  Union.  It  [i  1114 
(kmoDB  tor  "  BeB  IsllDd  OoLton"— the  best  In  the  world,  with  B  long  Bilky  Dl>n,  ithich 
niBkiui  tt  nseTul  for  Idcfb  and  9na  bbrics.    This  cotton  Is  gnitto  on  iBlanda  Bloog  the 

(110  OktiU^  a  SUte  a  IltUe  larger  thaa  EogUnd  and  Wales,  la  the  leading  SoBthcm 
aiale  IQ  manufacttireiL  Eicellcnt  hard  wheat  in  the  hillfl,  rice  in  the  irrlgattd  low- 
lands, cotton  Id  ths  lanil  between,  r>,nn  the  staple  products.    Atlanta,  a  great  lOBQit- 

(Iv)  nortda,  a  State  aa  large  as  England  and  Wulea,  has,  owing  to  lis  two  sBB-fronta, 
a  warm  Blimate  tompe red  by  aea-breojea.    It  is  noted  furita  orange-groTBi. 

(v)  AiaiiaBB,  a  State  a  little  larger  than  England,  it  a  great  cotton-growing 
countrj.    It  is  rich  la  coal,  [ion,  and  marble.    The  largest  city  is  the  port  or  HoMU. 

(v-i)  Uiilnli)pl,  a  State  Tnoro  than  ono-half  larger  than  Scotland,  la  rieh  in  cotton 
and  timber.  In  cotton  it  la  the  richest  In  the  Union.  For  SSO  milea  In  this  8ta(«,  the 
river  la  kept  in  by  high  embank menta  called  lepees.  Before  these  were  oonstmcted, 
aboDt  31,000,000  acres— an  area  larger  than  the  whole  State  of  New  Tork— were  snhject 
to  devaatstioa.    The  largest  city  isTlekrtnrt— a  town  ona  Hississippl  "blutr." 

(vll)  miHau  (called  after  Louis  xiy.  of  France)  Is  a  Stale  nearly  aa  laiga  as 
Enghind.  It  occopiea  the  lowest  part  of  the  Great  Plain.  From  the  month  of  the 
Red  River  to  the  Gulf  of  HeiicD,  Ihe  level  of  the  Uieaissippi  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
adjacent  country;  and  people  talk  of  going  "up  to  the  river,"  not  "down"  to  it 
Louiaiina  produces  almost  all  the  cane-sugar  grown  in  North  America.  Ii<w  Orleaiu, 
the  greatest  cotton-port  iQ  the  world,  is  the  largest  city. 
(yUl)  Tuai,  the  Urgeat  Slats  iu  the  Union,  la  three  times  aa  large  as  Great  Britain. 

much  cotton  and  more  cattle  than  sny  other  Stale.  The  cotton  lands  alone  ire  as 
large  as  the  whole  of  acotlind.  The  wheat  region  ia  10,000  square  miles  larger.  The 
Stale  is  also  rich  In  coal,  Iron,  lead,  and  copper.    Oalvailon  is  the  chief  port. 

(ix)  Arkinui  Ib  a  State  rB.ther  larger  than  England,    Its  chief  products  are  cotton 

one-third  larger  than  Ireland.  East  Tenoeaaee  is  moanlainoua,  and  rich  in  coal,  Iron, 
and  copper.    Middle  Tennessee  Is  a  rolling  country  which  erows  whaat,  com,  and 
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tobacco.    West  Tennessee  is  a  low-level  region  which  grows  cotton.    Nashville,  the 
capital,  is  the  largest  city.    Memidiis,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the  chief  cotton  port. 

(xi)  The  Indiftn  Territory  is  a  country  twice  as  large  as  Ireland,  set  apart  by  C!ongress 
for  the  "  Red  Men,"  to  be  by  them  occupied  and  governed  for  ever.  The  Cherokee, 
Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Creek  Indians  are  the  most  noted  of  the  tribes  in  this 
country.    They  till  the  soil ;  have  a  government,  newspapers,  schools,  and  churches. 

23.  The  Central  States. — These  are  eleven  in  number :  Kentucky ; 
Ohio  ;  Indiana ;  Illinois  ;  Michigan ;  Wisconsin ;  Missouri ;  Iowa ; 
Minnesota ;  Kansas  ;  Nebraska.  North  of  Nebraska  lie  the  DaKota 
States.  These  States  are  all  inland,  and  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley.  Their  most  striking  feature  is  the 
vast  treeless  prairies.  In  the  northern  section,  the  winters  are  long 
and  severe,  the  summers  short  and  hot ;  in  the  southern  section,  the 
winters  are  milder,  the  summers  longer.  They  form,  taken  all 
together,  the  "  Granary  of  the  United  States." 

(a)  So  vast  is  the  area  of  these  States,  and  so  fertile  the  soil,  that  there  Is  room  in  them  for  a 
population  of  300  millions.  At  present,  there  are  about  30  millions.  (&)  The  Prairies  are 
covered  -with  grass,  gay  with  flowers,  and  alive  with  herds  of  cattle.  Not  a  stone  is  to  be 
found  in  the  soil. 

(i)  Eenfeocky  is  a  State  one-third  larger  than  Scotland.  It  surpasses  all  the  other 
States  in  tobacco  and  hemp.  Its  "blue-grass  region  "  is  one  of  the  finest  grazing 
districts  in  the  Union.  It  is  also  very  rich  in  coal  and  iron.  It  is  famous  for  the 
iCammoth  Cave.  This  cavern  extends  underground  for  miles,  and  has  never  been  ftiUy 
explored.  It  contains  a  navigable  lake  of  fresh  water  The  largest  town  is  LoviiviUe 
(150). 

(ii)  Ohio  is  a  little  larger  than  Kentucky.  It  is  the  third  State  in  the  Union  in 
point  of  population ;  the  third  in  coal;  and  the  first  in  wooL  Its  "  wool-clip  "  is  the 
largest  in  America ;  but  mining  and  manufkcturing  are  the  chief  industries.  The 
largest  city  is  Oindnnati.    *<  Fork-packing"  is  its  most  noted  industry. 

(iii)  Indiana — a  State  larger  than  Ireland — lies  entirely  in  the  Prairie  Region,  and 
has  no  hills  or  mountains.  With  Illinois,  it  is  the  greatest  wheat-growing  State  in 
the  Union.    IndianapoUi  is  the  largest  town. 

(iv)  niinoia— a  State  nearly  as  large  as  England  and  Wales— ranks  as  the  first  State 
in  the  Union  for  wheat  and  oats ;  the  second  for  coal ;  and  the  fourth  for  population. 
It  possesses  one  of  the  largest  coal-fields  in  the  world :  it  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
whole  of  England.    The  largest  town  is  Chicago. 

(v)  Michigan— a  State  which  consists  of  two  vast  peninsulas — is  larger  than 
Illinois.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  three  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  northern  penin- 
sula  abounds  in  iron ;  the  southern  has,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  the  richest 
copper-mines  in  the  world.  Michigan  has  also  a  rich  soil  and  immense  forests.  The 
lake  shore-line  is  over  1000  miles  in  length ;  and  hence  its  commerce  is  very  large. 
The  largest  city  is  Detroit  (250),  a  great  manufacturing,  as  well  as  commercial  centre. 
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(VI)  WUMHlB  Up. 

England  and  Wales, 
timbflr  an  tlia  Icadlnj 
aecnnd  largeat  grafn-i 

Ita  ralne  la  greaUr  tJi 

(rll)  UhkH.  vhloli  lies  wast  of  llUaoIa,  is  a  Stato  mnrs  tlmn  twice  tbs  eiic  gf 
Inland.  It  Ii  ttie  moat  populocs  State  wmt  of  tlia  Ulaslralppi.  It  Ims  enomiaua 
mlDinl  reaonms ;  and  Its  coal-SeldB  an  amang  tbe  rldieiit  in  tho  norld.  TliB  cotJ- 
fleld  in  llila  and  neigbtonrlDg  Slatca  ta  nearly  aa  lirga  ai  Great  Brtlsln.  It  la  alio 
licli  In  grajp,  liemp.  and  toMpco.  The  laigest  loivn  ii  Bt.  Loab— the  coinmereial 
CBUtreof  the  Jliasouri  Valley. 
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(ii)  inuiHCa,  nhicti  Ilea  nortli  of  lom 
It  Is  croaaed  by  tb*  "Helgbt  of  Land' 
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Sad  Klver  taka  their  rise  on  this  eleiatlo] 
baha,  on  the  Upp«r  Miaaiaaippl,  an  noted  to 
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or  theii  beautiful  saei 
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Onat  Britain. 
8  flowing  into 
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(t)  Kaaiai,  the  "Central  State,"  which  lies  1 
Mlnneaola.  Boiling  prairies  and  g^ssy  plait 
eitreinely  fertile.  No  other  State  has  a  smaller  proportion  of  uaeleat  land.  The 
climate  is  <0  dry  that  the  grass  driea  Into  hay  without  being  cut,  and  feeda  Taat 
hordes  of  cattle  and  Socks  of  sheep  without  winter  housing.  Coal  abounds.  The 
largeatcity  ia  LaaTuwsrth,  ana  tributary  of  the  Kansaa  river. 

(li)  Hatnitm,  north  of  Kansas,  is  a  State  about  one-half  larger  than  England. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  Btate  is  a  rich  agricultural  region,  and  growe  much  grain, 
hemp,  Oai,  and  tobacco.  The  largest  town  is  Omaha,  which  standi  on  the  Dnion 
Paolflc  Bailwaj,  about  mfdwaj  between  the  two  oceana. 

<ili)  nalata,  a  Territory  nearly  three  times  as  large  aa  England,  is  a  rast  prslrls 
— »  fine  wheat  conntry,  which  la  in  course  of  being  rapidly  "settled,"  and  which  will, 
therefore,  soon  bo  a  Btate.  ■  It  lies  on  two  watersheds— that  of  the  Upper  Misaonrl 
»nd  that  of  the  Bed  River  of  the  North.    Blsnarck  Is  the  capiUI. 


24.  Bocky  HotuitaliL  8tat«B.— These  are  two  in  iiumb«r :  Colondo 
and  NevadOi.  The  latter  stands  on  the  high  plateau  cdled  the  "Great 
Baain."  "With  them  go  six  territorioa  :  Mew  Mexico  ;  Wyoming ; 
Hontana  ;  Arliona  ;  Utali  ;  and  Idaho.  The  three  latter  are  in  the 
Plateau  Begion.     These  states  and  territories  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
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Kocky  Mountains ;  and  their  general  elevation  is  about  6500  ft. 
The  watershed  which  separates  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Basin 
runs  through  them.  The  climate  is  remarkably  dry  and  bracing. 
The  "Great  Plains"  stretch  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains ;  and,  in  winter,  are  covered  with  "  self-made  hay."  The 
mineral  wealth  of  this  vast  highland  region  is  beyond  calculation. 

(i)  Colorado — ^a  State  twice  as  large  as  England,  on  both  slopes  of  the  Rocky- 
Mountains— contains  their  highest  peaks.  It  is  rich  in  gold,  silver,  lead,  coal,  and 
iron.  It  is  the  second  State  in  the  Union  for  the  production  of  silver,  and  also  one 
of  the  finest  grazing  regions  in  the  country.  Denver  (50),  a  mining  place,  is  the 
capital  and  the  largest  city. 

(ii)  Nevada,  a  State  nearly  twice  as  large  as  England  and  Wales,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Great  Basin,  is  extremely  rich  in  silver.  It  possesses  also  an  enormous 
mine  of  rock-salt,  two  square  miles  in  area.    VlrgiBia  City  is  the  largest  town. 

(iii)  New  Mexico,  south  of  Colorado,  is  a  Territory  about  four  times  the  size  of 
Ireland.  It  was  once  a  part  of  Mexico ;  and  Spanish  is  still  the  usual  language. 
Wherever  there  is  water,  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Santa  W,  the  capital,  is  the 
oldest  city  in  the  United  States. 

(iv)  Wyoming  is  an  elevated  region  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  Ireland.  The 
population  is  settled  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  This  State  con- 
tains the  "  Yellowstone  National  Park,"  a  park  more  than  twice  the  size  of  Kent,  set 
apart  by  Congress  as  a  national  pleasure-ground  for  ever.  Its  deep  cailons,  lofty  falls, 
immense  geysers,  deep  lakes,  and  picturesque  rocks,  make  it  the  greatest  natural 
wonder  in  the  world.    The  Great  Gteyser  throws  up  a  column  of  water  800  ft.  high. 

(v)  Montana,  a  State  north  of  Wyoming,  is  nearly  five  times  as  large  as  Scot- 
land.   It  abounds  in  gold  and  silver  mines  of  surpassing  wealth. 

(vi)  Arizona,  west  of  New  Mexico,  is  a  Territory  nearly  four  times  as  large  as 
Scotland.  It  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Mining  and  wool-growing 
are  the  chief  industries.  Two  trans-continental  railways  cross  the  territory.  Here  is 
the  driest  climate  on  the  continent ;  the  annual  rainfall  is  only  3  inches.  The  Gallon 
of  the  Colorado  is  the  longest  and  deepest  gorge  in  the  world.  For  800  miles  the 
river  has  sawed  its  way  through  rock ;  and  the  nearly  x>eri)endicular  walls  are  from 
3000  to  6000  ft.  high,  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  level  of  the  plateau. 

(vii)  Utah,  west  of  Colorado,  is  traversed  by  the  Wahsatch  Range,  at  the  foot  of 
which  lies  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  It  is  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  Scotland.  There 
are  numerous  mines  of  silver,  copper,  and  coal.  The  Mormons  constitute  four-fiftha 
of  the  population  ;  and,  by  their  excellent  system  of  irrigation,  they  have  turned  a 
dry  plateau  into  one  vast  smiling  garden.  The  capital  is  Bait  Lake  City  (80). 
(viii)  Idaho  has  very  productive  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

25.  Pacific  States. — Of  these  there  are  two  :  California  and  Oregon. 
There  are  also  two  Territories  ;  Wasldnfirton^  and  Alaska.  The  climate 

1  It  is  now  (1891)  a  State. 
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of  the  Pacifio  Stites,  which  uro  played  on  hy  westerly  winds  from  the 
ocean,  b  very  warm  aad  moiBt.    The  clunate  of  Altuka  h  cold. 

0)  OklUnnUlsii  state  DHirlythrcatliiuaaakrgir  as  BnglsndsDd  Wales.  It  la  the 
flnt  State  inilie  UaloD  fortlie  production  afgulilimd  juickaUver;  but  agrlcultuK  i> 
by  far  ttio  gmtut  IndUBUr.  and  tlie  irlieat  crop  Is  twice  bi  Talnable  ai  the  field  of 
gold.  It  [3  the  leoopd  State  tor  wool-giowing,  Ohio  being  the  flrst.  The  orange, 
Itmon,  olive,  and  gnipe  Hotirish  In  the  aplondiil  aoU  &iid  perTeet  climate.— Th? 
Yonaiail*  Valley  U  the  nioit  wonderful  EOIBe  'a  tlie  worid.  lU  rocky  walls  are 
BBVersJ  thouiand  feet  in  height.  The  Merced  Hlver  flows  tlirongh  thogorge,  and  takes 
a  series  u[  leaps,  tbe  toba  height  or  which  is  half  smile.  The  highest  tress  !□  the 
wgrU  are  fonnd  on  the  alopea  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Some  of  them  are  M  ft.  !u 
diameter,  and  SQO  ft.  high.  The  largest  town  Is  San  FranciKo.  LIdcb  or  sEeamera 
iKiiinect  it  with  China,  Jajan,  and  Anstialla ;  lines  of  railways— the  Central,  UpIdo, 
and  Southern  PaoiAc—wlth  the  Atliutlc  Btales.    Tlie  capital  is  Saenaente. 

(11)  Orataa,  Qorlh  ot  Callfomla,  la  a  State  siactly  three  times  the  eize  of  Ireland. 
Though  In  the  latitude  ot  Nevr  England,  ita  climate  ia  very  much  warmer  1  and  the 
cattle  aiieod  the  nioter  Ui  the  open  Uelde.  It  la  a  Una  grain  and  fruit  country.  There 
Is  also  a  gT«at  deal  ot  gold  and  fillvcr,  and  ot  coal  and  iron.  The  rireni  Bwann  with 
aalman.    The  largest  city  is  FsrtlaiuL 

borili  of  Or^on,  ia  a  State  twice  the  Bi?e  at  Ireland.     It  la 
,d  grastiiB  country.      There  ire  large  fiireati  of  plnea  and  cedars  lo 


(iv)  AltOa,  which  Ilea  between  British  North  America  and  Behrtng  Strait,  occapy- 
Ing  the  north-western  angle  of  the  continent,  is  B  moanlalnous  Territory  mora  than  sii 
times  the  siJe  of  Great  Britain.  The  warm  J^apan  current  tempera  the  rigours  of  tta 
northernclimale,  as  the  OulfStieam  tempera  that  of  Norway.    ThoratoWlat  Siths 

are  eiported  to  San  Francisco.    The  aeal-Sshery  is  the  most  valuable  In  the  world. 
The  lahablt&nts  are  chiefly  Indians  and  Eskimos,  who  live  by  hunting  and  fishing. 


MEXICO. 

1.  Introdnctoiy. — Mexico  is  the  northern  and  lai^ei  portion  of  the 
Tftst  isthmus  which  connects  the  two  continents  of  North  and  South 
America.  It  was  once  a  great  empire — the  Empire  of  tho  Aztecs  i 
after  it  was  seized  by  tho  Spaniards,  it  received  the  name  of  "New 
Spain"  ;  the  rule  of  the  Spaniards  was  overthrown,  and  the  country 
became  a  republic.     It  was  once  more  an  empire  under  Maximilian 
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of  Austria ;  he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  ;  and  Mexico  at  the 
present  time  is  a  Federal  Eepublic,  like  the  United  States. 

2.  BomLdarles. — ^Mexico  (which  is  three  times  as  large  as  Austria) 
lies  between  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  world,  and  is  bounded 

1.  N.  —By  the  United  States. 

2.  E.  — By  the  Golf  of  Mezica 
8.  B.  — By  Central  America. 
4.  W. — By  the  Padilc  Ocean. 

3.  Build  of  the  Country. — The  build  of  Mexico  is  extremely  simple. 
The  country  is  an  immense  and  very  high  table-land,  buttressed  on 
both  sides  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  and  edged  by  low  plains' on 
both  seas.  The  table-land  goes  down  to  the  low  coast-plains  by  a 
series  of  terraces.  The  south  end  of  it  is  crossed  by  a  zigzag  line 
of  thirteen  volcanoes,  which  are  among  the  loftiest  in  the  world. 

(i)  The  chief  plateau  is  the  Plateau  of  Anahnae,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  7500  ft. 

(ii)  The  most  important  range  is  the  Sierra  Madre  (=Mother  Range) ;  and  the  chief 
cross  ridge  is  the  OordiUera  de  Anahnae,  which  culminates  in  the  volcano  of  Popocate- 
petl (17,884  ft.)<  The  most  stately  of  the  volcanoes  is  the  Peak  of  Orizaba,  which  can 
he  seen  200  miles  away  in  clear  weather. 

(iii)  The  low  land  varies  in  breadth :  the  broadest  is  that  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexica 

(iv)  There  are  no  navigable  rivers  in  Mexico. 

4.  Climate. — There  are  three  well-marked  climates  in  Mexico,  just 
as  there  are  three  well-marked  regions  : — the  climate  of  the  hot  and 
moist  lowlands ;  the  mild  and  dry  climate  of  the  temperate  table- 
lands ;  and  the  cold  climate  of  the  lofty  mountain-lands.  There  are 
two  seasons — the  dry  and  the  rainy.  The  latter  begins  in  June,  and 
lasts  till  November. 

(i)  The  Low  Plains  are  called  nerras  Galientee  (the  Cal  is  the  same  syllable  as  in 
caloric);  the  Table-lands,  nerraa  Templadai(=remperato«)  ;  and  the  mountain  lands 
Tierras  Friai  (a  short  form  of  the  Lat.  frigidas).  Yellow  fever  rages  in  the  low  plains ; 
in  the  table-land,  the  houses  are  built  without  chimneys — ^as  fires  are  not  needed, 
violets  bloom,  strawberries  are  ripe,  and  green  peas  in  season  all  the  year  round. 

(ii)  The  Tropic  of  Cancer  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  country ;  but  there  are 
no  tropical  heats  in  the  elevated  lands. 

(iii)  The  Mexican  oak  begins  to  grow  at  the  height  of  2750  ft. ;  and  at  this  point 
yellow  fever  ceases. 
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5,  Tsgetatloa. — The  lowland  forests  abound  in  maliogany  and  other 
wooda  emplojed  in  cabinet  wort.  Sugar,  bananas,  vanilla,  cocoa,  etc., 
are  grown  in  laige  cumntitiea.  A  highly  characteristic  plant  is  the 
cactus,  tlie  most  raluable  kind  of  which  is  the  cochineal-cactus,  on 
which  the  cochineal  insect  (it  fumishas  a  red  dye)  lives  and  thrives. 
The  toblo-land  produces  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  grain.— "Wheat 
and  barley  grow  in  the  Tierra  Pria,  though  at  the  height  of  8000  ft. 
abova  the  level  of  the  sea. 

(I)  ThooblBfBioapliHiUB  malie;  md  in  Bomo  dlatricta  tlireo  or  even  fnut  crops  o( 

(U>  Tlio  people  ot  the  lowland  plain  llvs  chiefly  nn  the  toiUHn  oca  the  rlantain. 

6.  HIseralB. — Mexico  contains  the  richest  known  argentiferous 
region  in  the  whole  world.  Besides  silver,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
gold,  and  a  little  copper. 

(i)  Uore  than  half  tho  allvFr-yleld  ot  ths  world  was  produced  In  Uciico.    Xn  lesx 
nearly  £6,000,000  wcrth  wb>  ol>tAined. 
(11)  or  the  sm  ininaa  in  the  couatiy,  S4]  an  ailTei  mluei. 

T.  IndastdeB  and  Trade. — The  cliief  industries  are  mlntng  and 
agrlcnltura.  There  are  no  manufactures  worth  mentioning.  The 
chief  exports  are  illver,  liemp,  coffee,  bides,  maiuigaaj,  and  cocliiBeaL 
The  chief  buyers  are  the  United  States  and  England.  The  largest 
seller  is  France.    England  sells  to  Mexico  cotton  goods  and  machinery. 

8.  Eallwaya.— There  are  now  more  than  50O0  miles  of  railway  in 
Mexico— a  very  small  proportion  for  so  large  a  country.  The  capital 
is  connected  with  Vera  Crui,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco. 

9.  lubaMtants, — The  population  of  Mexico  amounts  to  nearly 
12,000,000.  Most  of  the  people  are  of  Spanish  descent  or  of  mixed 
race ;  and  Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  country.  The  Mexican 
Indians  are  diminishing  in  number. 

(i)  Ot  the  total  population,  20  per  cent,  are  ulilteB ;  43  per  cent,  ot  miiad  race; 


(tl)  The  prcralenl 

;  relieionia  Roman  Cithoiiolsnx—Edncationi 

a  In  a  backward  state. 

Oil)  The  ConiUtu 

tlon  is  that  ot  a  Federil  Republic,  which  coi 

laiBts  ot  twanty-eight 

ltal«  and  one  Terr 

itory-that  ot  Lower  CaLfomia. 

y^^ 
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10.  Cities. — There  are  in  Mexico  six  towns  with  more  than  50,000 
inhabitants.  Of  these,  two  have  more  than  100,000.  The  two  largest 
cities  are  Mezlco  and  Onadalajara. 

(i)  Mexico  (320)— nearly  as  large  as  Leeds— is  the  most  brilliant  city  in  Spanish 
America.  It  stands  at  the  height  of  about  7500  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Plateau  of  Anahuac,  and  in  a  zone  of  perennial  spring.  Iirto  the  broad  streets, 
flanked  by  noble  buildings,  look  down  two  lofty  snow-capped  volcanoes ;  and  round 
the  city  stand  broad  shining  lakes,  dark  cypress  and  pine  groves,  and  waving  fields  of 
golden  com.  From  the  middle  of  the  central  Plaza  (or  square)  rises  the  Cathedral— 
"overladen  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  the  most  sumptuous  house  of 
worship  in  the  New  World." 

(ii)  GnadalivJara  (105)  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures, 
(iii)  The  chief  manufacturing  town  is  Puebla  (80) ;  the  largest  mining  town  is  Chuma- 
Jnato  (60).— The  chief  ports  on  the  Atlantic  are  Vera  Cms,  a  nest  of  yellow  fever ; 
Tampico,  which  exports  silver ;  and  Matamoros,  at  the  mouth  of  the  border-river  Bio 
Grande  del  Norte.    On  the  Pacific,  the  chief  ports  are  Acapulco  and  M'*«^t^«T< 

11.  Yucatan. — Yucatan  is  one  of  the  States  in  the  Kepublic  of 
Mexico ;  but  it  now  and  then  asserts  its  independence.  It  has  a  good 
climate  ;  and  a  soil  which,  when  watered,  is  fertile.  The  capital  is 
Merida  (38) — a  well-built  Spanish  city.  The  chief  port  is  Campeachy, 
on  the  Gulf  of  the  same  name. 

The  south  of  Mexico  is  ftill  of  the  nJns  of  ancient  cities — ^the  remains  of  decayed 
civilisations.  Temples,  palaces,  pyramids,  and  monuments  are  founds  ovei:grown  with 
^e  rankest  vegetation. 
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1.  Position,  etc. — The  little  Kepublics  of  Central  America  lie  be- 
tween Mexico  on  the  north,  and  the  South  American  State  of  Panamd 
on  the  south.  They  form  a  kind  of  land-bridge  between  the  two 
isthmuses  of  Tehuantepec  and  Panama.  The  whole  country  is  a 
fertile  plateau,  which  descends  to  the  oceans  on  either  side  by  a  series 
of  terraces.  All  kinds  of  tropical  plants  flourish  in  this  region. — Part 
of  the  belt  of  volcanoes  which  encircles  the  Pacific  Ocean  lies  in  this 
country ;  and  the  most  devastating  earthquakes  are  very  frequent. 

(i)  The  area  of  the  whole  of  Central  America  is  about  186,000  square  milea,  or  nearly 
six  times  the  size  of  Ireland. 

(ii)  The  population  is  estimated  at  8,000,000—16  persons  to  the  square  mil«. 

2g 
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2.  CUmate,  ete.^The  climate  is  like  tliat  of  Mexico  ;  tiie  soil  la 
fertile  ;  and  harvests  of  oae  kiod  or  aootber  go  on  through  the  live- 
long year.  The  chief  productions  are  coffee,  cocoa,  sng&r,  IndlffD, 
tobucD,  and  vuiiUa. 

The  tattita  »1k>iuu3  io  mBhogMir,  roBcwooil,  ind  dye-wooda. 

3.  Trade. — The  chief  exports  are  indlKD,  oocUoeta,  coffta,  ajid 
mabogany  ;  hut  the  trade  of  the  whole  region  is  ver;  small. 

4.  DivislouB. — There  are  in  Central  America  five  Bepuhlica,  one 
British  Colony,  and  one  small  monarchy.  Their  names  are  OnatenuUa ; 
San  Salvador  ;  Britlah  Honduras  ;  HondnraB  ;  KIcaragnB,  ;  HoBqniUa ; 
and  Costa  Rica.  British  Honduras  is  the  British  Colony ;  and  Hoi- 
qultla  the  monarchy.     Nicaragua  is  the  largest  state, 

(i)  Onitamiliiaabgiitfonr-flftliBliBaiHiof  EnRlnDd  wlthoat  WiJes.  It  is  tho  most 
popaluua  of  tlie  fl«e  repoblics.  The  Psciflc  const  is  its  caS«e  region,  aiir  Outuula 
is  the  cspitsl.    The  Did  capital  beduoe  intolerablo  from  the  trtqaeacj  ofeutliqnalrH. 

(it)  (uBmtnduia  b  «naU  republic  not  Bmch  lareertliui  Yorlialilre.  Beea  Ctom  the 
pioifto,  Qu  plAteaa  looki  llln  ■  might;  nail  liaing  troa  the  ata.  The  capital  is  Baa 
Solrmdar,  The  Old  cftluttd  vaa  entirely  destroyed  by  an  eartbr^aake  Ln  ls^4;  and  the 
present  capital  pju^olly  destroyed  in  1873.    It  exports  the  finest  indigo. 

(jii)  BrlUibBonilnTu  or  BaUu  ii  i,  country  very  little  larger  than  Ssn  BalTador.  The 
chief  export  is  mahogany.  The  raabogany- tree  grows  beat  between  10"  North  lat  and 
the  Tropic  of  Cancec.    The  Inhabitsnts  are  mostly  Negroes.    The  capital  is  IUHb  (S). 

<lv)  Honduu  is  a  little  ein&ller  than  Onateniala,  the  capital  is  Tafntlialpa  ;  and  its 
chief  port  »iiiUlo,  on  the  Gulf  of  Honduraa. 

(v)  Kkarscaa  is  not  only  the  Isrgegt.  it  is  also  the  richest  State.  The  high  table- 
lands produce  indio-mbber  and  mahogany  ;  the  middle  table-landa  are  excellent  fbr 
gniiing;  Iho  lowlands  grow  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  etc.,  inprefoaion.  There  la  agood  deal 
of  gold  in  the  country.  The  present  capita]  ia  Uanafna.  Lake  Kicaragoa  is  a  nottle 
lalie  on  the  top  of  the  low  table-land,  with  volcanic  iaiands  in  the  middle.  In  one 
part  of  the  country  six  volcanoes  may  be  seen  in  s  line  of  ao  miles. 

(vi)  Hmiiillla,  or  the  "  Mosquito  Reserve,"  is  anarrow  strip  of  level  country  govemBd 
by  the  King  of  the  Mosquito  Tribe.  A  while  line  ot  surf,  a  low  level  coast,  an  impene- 
trable totefll  in  the  background— this  ia  Mosquitia.  The  seaport  is  Oraytemi,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  San  Joan. 

(vii)  csita  Elu  (="Hiib  Coast":  there  are  no  beggars  in  the  country) ia  a  little 
smaller  than  Scotland,  but  iias  not  onc-twentietii  of  the  population.  It  is  a  narrow 
table-land,  crowded  with  volcanoes.  It  exports  agood  deal  of  oolTee.  The  cspltsl  Is 
S*B  Jgsl;  tbe  chiefportPimUArtBuCSaiidy  Point)  on  the  PaciSc. 
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5.  Inli&bttuiM,  eto. — The  domlDimt  lace  is  of  Spanish  aescent ; 
and  the  pievalent  language  is  Spanish.  But  the  lai^e  majority  are 
either  settled  Indians  or  Mestizoes  (Half-breeds).  The  religion  pro- 
fessed is  the  Boman  Catholic. 

-      nl\ 

THE  WEST   INDIES. 

1.  Intiodiictory. — The  hu^  and  beautiful  archipelago  of  islands 
which  lies  between  the  two  Americas,  is  called  the  West  Indies. 
The  islands  extend  in  a  vast  curve  between  Cape  Sable  (in  Florida) 
and  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco.  Thej  occupj  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  the  New  World  that  the  Eastern  Archipelago  occupies  to 


'<3?>,„ 


c  /I   /?   , 
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the  Old  World  Both  archipelagoes  he  m  warm  and  sunlit  seas , 
each  has  a  large  number  of  splendid  harbours ,  each  has  many 
deep  and  nangable  passages  between  the  islands  and  both  are  nch 
and  fertile  in 


>iDparfld  to  "stopplDg-fit 


m  Florida 


<i)  The  West  India  Iilandi 
to  tbe  Orinooo."  TheyBrs  in  Bight  team  Mch  other  ilmost  ill  tha  wsy.— ThEj  h»Te 
also  been  compiRd  to  Uie  plllan  of  s  fillBn  bridge,  ntuidliig  alone  In  thB  middle 
of  the  ocean.— They  ire  re*lly  tlie  sununlta  of  mighty  monntain-rangea  which  an 
partly  under  the  >ea,  and  which  run  paiallel  lo  the  great  ranges  of  North  America. 

(ii)  The  West  India  lelande  keep  out  the  Hdil  ware  of  the  Atlantic,  and  thns  mak« 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  tha  Onlf  of  Mexico  nearly  Iddelesa. 
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2.  Area  and  DlTisiDna, — The  total  area  of  the  West  Indiea  has  been 
estimated  at  95,000  square  mileB— or  a  little  larger  than  the  whole  of 
Gieat  Britain.  They  are  usually  divided  into  the  Oreater  Antilles ; 
the  leuer  Antilles  ;  and  the  Babamaa. 

(i)  Tbe  Orultr  AaUUai  un  Calls,  Hsytl,  JamalCB,  snd  Fcrto  RIou. 
(U)  The  Luan  AaUUn  are  again  divided  into 

(a)  The  laiwu-d  Iila— from  the  Tirgin  IslnDdi  doiin  to  BonilnJca ; 
m  Tbe  Wtaulwird  UH-from  Hsrtliilqae  to  Trinidad : 

*(i;}  The  Taumilu  Iiluili— alang  tlie  cout  uf  Sontli  America.    These  IBlnnda 
xn  aLqo  Bomelimes  spokeQ  E>faa  tbe  Lcewanl  lalAndfl, 'becmuae  tbeyftre 
"ta  tbe  Ire"  of  tbe  prevailidgNorth-Eaat  Trade  Winds. 
OU)  The  ■■»'—■  are  a  group  of  low  fi&t  coral  islaDda,  aairoimded  by  dauBerons 
coial  reel^  and  banks. 

3.  Character. — All  are  mountainous,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eastern  chain  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  and  f  he  Bahamas.  The  monntBin- 
ranges  and  peaks  are  in  general  forest  clad ;  and  there  ate  several 
volcanoes  in  tbe  Lesser  Antilles. 

4.  dlniate. — All  the  West  India  Islands,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bahamas,  lie  in  the  Torrid  Zone.  But  the  intense  hent  ia  modified 
hy  the  sea-hreezes  and  the  Trade  Winds.  There  are,  speaking 
broadly,  only  two  seasons— the  dry  and  the  nlnr.  The  latter  lasts 
from  May  to  NoTember. 

veen  ID*  and  28*  North  lat 
rhich  the;  blow)  CjoImh,  are 
.    HoDseH  have  been  Ufled  ap 


B.  VeKelatlDa — All  the  vegetable  productions  of  theTropicsfloorish 
ere.  In  most  of  the  West  India  Islands  grow  sugar  and  coffee  of 
excellent  quality ;  and  also  the  cottoa-trea,  the  cacao  plant  (from 
which  cocoa  and  chocolate  are  made),  and  tobacco.  The  islands  are 
also  rich  in  fruits — such  as  the  guava,  pine-apple,  pomegranate, 
orange,  lemon,  and  hread-fruit.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  Bahamas 
consists  in  timber — especially  mahogany. 

(L)  Spicea  are  also  largely  grown ,  suoh  aa  pimento  (or  all-apice),  ginger,  pepper,  ete. 

(li)  Tbe  pliDtain,  banKia,  ^m,  and  bn«d-rroit  tree  fumieh  the  inhsbiUata  with  a 
large  part  of  their  food. 
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6.  ATilmalfl. — There  are  very  few  wild  animals  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  agouti  is  the  largest  native  mammal.  There  are  also  bats,  and  a 
few  rodents.  Among  birds,  there  are  humming-birds,  parrots,  gor- 
geously coloured  trogons,  and  chatterers. 

(i)  The  animals  found  in  South  and  Central  America  are  almost  entirely  absent. 
There  are  no  monkeys,  no  Jaguars,  pumas,  tiger-cats,  foxes,  or  edentata  (such  as 
sloths,  ant-eaters,  etc.). 

(il)  There  are  large  numbers  and  many  varieties  of  lizards. — The  vampire-bat  is 
dangerous  to  animals  and  even  to  man :  it  sucks  their  blood  when  they  are  asleep. 

7.  Trade. — The  chief  exports  are  the  products  of  the  sugar-cane, 
tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  spices. 

(i)  The  sugar-cane  produces  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses. 

(ii)  Cuba  exports  large  quantities  of  fruit ;  and  is  also  the  chief  sugar-producing 
country  in  the  world. 

8.  People. — The  population  is  very  small,  compared  with  the  extent 
of  the  land  and  the  richness  of  the  soiL  There  are  only  about 
3,000,000  inhabitants  in  all  the  islands.  They  are  mostly  Negroes  or 
the  descendants  of  Spanish  settlers.  The  language  most  generally 
spoken  is  Spanish. 

(i)  About  56  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  negroes ;  27  per  cent,  half-castes,  mulattoes, 
etc.  ;  and  17  p.  c.  whites.    The  whites  (or  "Creoles ")  are  most  numerous  in  Cuba. 

(ii)  Most  of  the  people  are  Boman  Catholics — except  in  the  British  West  Indies ; 
but  many  of  the  negroes  still  practise  heathen  rites. 

9.  Political  BiviBions. — Most  of  the  West  India  Islands  belong  to 
the  Powers  of  Europe.  Spain,  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and 
Denmark  possess  all  the  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Hayti,  which 
is  divided  between  two  independent  Kepublics, 

(i)  Spain  holds  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

(ii)  Great  Britain  possesses,  in  the  Greater  Antilles,  Jamaica ;  in  the  Lesser,  Trinidad, 
Tobago,  Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  etc. ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  Bahamas.— The  Bermudas  are  also  sometimes  classed  with  the  West  Indies. 

(iii)  Franca  possesses  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  a  few  others. 

(iv)  The  most  important  possession  of  Holland  is  Curacao,  with  a  few  others.  It  also 
shares  St.  Martin  with  France. 

(v)  DanmariL  possenes  Santa  Cruz — the  largest  of  the  Virgin  Islands ;  and  also 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  John. 
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10.  TUB  BpauUii  Weat  nnUea.— Two  islands  ia  the  Greater  Antilles 
— Cnba  and  Portci  Eico — make  up  the  Spanish  possoaaions  in  the 
West  Indies. 

(i)  CBla,  the  ■'  Qneon  of  the  Antnies,"  the  '■  Pearl  of  tha  AntlUes,"  la  an  iaUnd 

at  It;  an^tlioTarqiilooPeak— vialfalo  far  out  at  »(■»,  re»clir»  tho  lielght  of  3400  ft. 
BDme  or  tbe  bill]' districts  ire  marveUoiuly  beiDtlf □!.  There  sreiplEndid  forests  ot 
nmhogiay  sad  eboo)-.  Thers  are  no  roads— eicapt  bad  onoe,  and  Uioae  oulj'  in  the 
lOOmlleii  of  railway.    The  popnlatloD  oftbe  iiluiil  )■ 
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II.  The  BrttlBh  West  toOlaB.— The  pos! 
the  West  Indies  consist  of  Jamaica  ;  the 
Leaser  AntlUei. 
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iral  toraiatioa.  The  trade  in  sponges  is  large ;  coral,  gr 
eiported.— Hmm,  the  cepitol,  is  a  great  resort  for  in' 
.first  land  diacovered  in  tbe  New  World  l>y  Columbus  in 
I,  the  largest  of  the  Windward  Ishinds,  very  close  to  So 
lAkeof  Filch  or  Asphalt,  from  whicb  immense  quantit 
ia,  however,  no  peroeptiWe  diminnlion  ;  as  now  anpp 
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rise  from  below.  "  The  very  ship  anchors  in  pitch  ;  the  passengers  disembark  on  a 
pitch  wharf ;  pitch  lies  heaped  up  eyerywhere ;  in  whatever  direction  the  eyes  are 
tamed  they  light  on  nothing  but  pitch ;  pitch,  and  the  current  market  price  of  pitch, 
are  the  one  burden  of  conversation."  The  lake  is  so  solid  that  people  can  walk  on  it ;  and 
yet  it  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  "  boil."  Barbadoaa  is  the  most  densely  peopled  of  the 
Windward  Islands.  Of  the  Leeward  Islands,  Antigna  is  the  most  productive :  it 
exports  sugar,  rum,  etc.  Bt.  Kitti  (or  St.  Christopher)  contains  an  extinct  volcano 
called  "Mount  Misery." 

(iv)  The  Barmndas  ("the  remote  Bermudas"  as  Marvell  calls  them)  lie  in  lat.  82°^ 
and  consist  of  nearly  400  coral  islands,  of  which  five  are  inhabited.  The  chief  town 
is  Hamilton.  They  grow  a  very  fine  arrow-root.  The  houses  are  built  of  coral  blocks, 
which  are  quite  soft  when  cut,  but  harden  when  exposed  to  the  air.  A  single  frost 
would  crumble  them  all  up. 

12.  Hayti. — This  island  is  second  in  size  to  Cuba,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  "Windward  Passage."  It  is  a  Httle  larger  than 
the  mainland  of  Scotland  ;  but  the  population  is  under  a  million — 
mostly  negroes  and  mulattoes.  It  is  divided  into  two  States — the 
negro  Republic  of  Hayti  and  the  mulatto  Dominican  Republic. 

(i)  The  name  Hayti  means  "  Land  of  High  Hills." 

(ii)  The  Bepabllc  of  Hayti  is  about  one-third  the  size  of  Scotland.  The  capital  is 
Port-au-Prlnce  (45),  with  an  excellent  harbour.  The  people  speak  a  debased  French. 
The  trade  done  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  chief 
exports  are  coffee  and  cacao. 

(iii)  The  Dominican  Bepablie,  or  Republic  of  San  Domingo,  is  more  than  one-third  tho 
size  of  England.    The  capital  is  Baa  Domingo  (15) ;  and  the  chief  exports  are  logwood 
mahogany,  etc. 

(iv)  "  Both  states  are  sunk  in  the  deepest  barbarism.  The  fertile  plains  lie  un» 
tilled ;  the  rich  mines  are  unworked.  There  is  not  a  plough  in  the  whole  island." — 
In  Hayti,  no  whites  can  own  land,  hold  an  official  post,  or  vote  at  elections. 
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SOUTH    AMERICA. 

1.  Intndnetai7.  (i)  Sontli  AmarlcBi  U  the  model  continent.  There 
is  no  other  continent  so  simple  in  its  ehapo  and  construction,  ao 
continent  where  the  operations  of  niitiire  are  on  a  bcilIb  so  grand  nnd 
so  LnlaUigible,  no  continent  where  the  interplay  of  the  forces  of  land 
and  sea  is  so  direct  and  bo  coioBSiil.  It  lies  almost  wholly  vithin 
the  Tropics — and  (here  is  even  more  of  it  within  the  region  of  the 
trade-winda  ;  and  its  shape  enables  it  to  benefit  by  the  trade-winda 
more  than  any  other  land.  Its  shape  is  very  eimple  ;  it  is  that 
of  a  right-angled  triangle.  To  -windward  of  the  continent  is  a  very 
large  evaporating  Bnrface :  and  no  other  land  has  ao  large  an 
evaporating  sea-Burface  Ijing  to  windward  of  it.  This  surfa*^  is  the 
North  Atlantic  and  the  South  Atlanljc  within  the  liraits  of  30°  of 
North  and  South  laL  But  30°  is  almost  exactly  the  outside  limit 
of  the  two  ^Btema  of  tmde-winda — the  north-east  and  the  south- 
cast.  Now  these  two  systems  of  trades 
blow  day  and  night  all  the  year  round  into 
the  very  heart  of  South  America,  carrying 
with  tliem  millions  on  millions  of  ton; 
moistiu^.  At  what  angle  do  they  impinge 
upon  the  coast  ?  At  the  very  Lirgest  angle 
at  whicli  a  wind  can  strike  a  coast  ;  that  is, 
a  right  angle,  Tliese  winds,  crossing  aeaa 
on  some  parts  of  which  there  is  always  a 
vertical  sun,  carry  on  tlieir  wings  more 
moisture  than  any  other  winds  that  blow 
on  any  continent  in  the  world. 


2.  Introductory,  (ii) — As  these  wann  rain-laden  winds  cross  the 
continent  of  South  America,  there  rise  in  their  path  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, which  drive  them   high  up  into  the  air,  and  thus  act  as  con- 
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densers  which  force  from  the  winds  a  certain  quantity  of  their 
moisture.  At  the  foot  of  each  range  they  drop  moisture  enough  to 
make  a  great  river. — But  these  two  mighty  systems  of  winds  meet 
and  must  meet  in  the  very  heart  of  the  continent.  They  meet,  as 
indeed  the  trade-winds  do  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  at  or  about  the 
Equator.  When  they  do  meet,  they  drive  each  other  high  into  the 
colder  regions  of  the  air,  where  the  moisture  they  contain  is  condensed, 
and  comes  down  in  deluges  of  rain  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception 
in  this  latitude.  Hence  it  happens  that  here,  where  there  is  the  largest 
downfall  of  rain,  there  is  and  must  be  the  largest  river  in  the  world. 
— But,  as  these  two  mighty  systems  of  rain-carrying  winds  are  about 
to  leave  the  continent  of  South  America  and  to  blow  on  the  Pacific, 
there  rises  in  their  path  the  highest  condenser  they  have  yet  met 
with.  This  condenser  is  placed  as  far  back  as  it  can  possibly  be.  This 
high  and  powerful  condenser  is  the  Andes.  In  crossing  the  lofty 
chain  of  the  Andes,  the  two  sets  of  winds  are  driven  higher  into  the 
air — into  higher  and  colder  air — than  before,  and  are  compelled  to 
part  with  every  drop  of  moisture  that  they  bear  upon  their  wings. 
Hence  they  appear  on  the  western  side  of  the  Andes  as  perfectly  dry 
winds  ;  there  is  no  rain  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America ;  and 
a  very  large  part  of  it  is  a  barren  desert. 

3.  Introductory. — (iii)  Here,  then,  where  the  two  systems  of  trade- 
winds  meet,  we  have  the  largest  downfall,  and  hence  the  largest  river, 
in  the  world — the  Amazon. — Now,  the  two  chief  conditions  of  veget- 
able life  are  heat  and  moisture.  In  this  valley  of  the  Amazon 
there  is  the  maximum  of  moisture.  Is  there  also  the  maximum 
of  heat  ?  There  is  ;  for  always,  over  one  part  or  another  of  this 
enormous  valley,  the  sun  is  pouring  down  yertical  rays.  Now, 
where  there  is  the  maximum  of  heat  and  the  maximum  of  mois- 
ture, we  expect  to  find  the  maximum  of  vegetation.  And  we  do  find 
it ;  for  there  is  here  the  largest  and  densest  forest  in  the  world. 
This  forest  is  called  the  Selvas.  Not  only  are  there  more  trees  than 
anywhere  else  ;  there  are  also  more  kinds — more  numerous  varieties 
— of  trees  and  plants. — Again,  insect  life  is  always  most  prolific  where 
vegetation  is  strongest ;  and  hence  we  find  here  too,  in  the  Amazon 
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Valle;,  the  largest  number  and  the  greatest  varieties  of  insects.  The 
hum  of  them  is  heard  on  board  veaseU  Ijing  several  miles  off  the  coast. 
(1)  The  followliig  UB  UiB  it«[!B  :  (1)  Soath  Ameriot  lies  almait  entirety  nlUiIii  the 
Tropica,  (it)  It  liu  to  wiDdwnrdof  tt  the  targeet  aod  mo»t  etrongty  Qraporatlnf  Be&' 
anrlkeu  in  the  iroctd— the  North  end  South  AtluitlF.  (!li)  Tlieas  lurbcus  sie  ciDsasd 
by  the  itiodleit  windi.  <It)  Ttaeee  irlDdi  atitke  on  the  cout  at  the  largest  angle — a 
light  angte.  (v>  Tbej  meet,  aa  they  crou  the  csDntlnent,  with  CTcr  bighsr  and  hietier 
ccmdBDiera,  (TOTbeydropibavara,  that  la,  ciTcra— utheygo.  (tU)  They  meet  !□  tlie 
very  beut  oF  the  conlinept,  urar  the  Eqaator,  and  drop  the  largesb  river  In  the  world, 
(ii)  The  Blepa  ror  legetatlon  are  la  follows:  0)  Uaiimum  oT  molatore— brought  by 
Trade  Winds,  (li)  UailmDin  of  hsit-^Ten  by  verticat  eon.  (tti)  Th«e  two  toeeUier 
give  mailmnm  ot  vegetation.    (Iv)  Lnirarlant  vegetation  glvea  atandant  Insect  life. 

4.  TliB  Biiill  of  Sonth  America. — Tlie  build  of  the  eontinont  is  very 
simple,  and  consisU  of  a  great  in  ouo  tain -chain  in  the  west,  one  long 
plain  (from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  in  the  mouth  of  the  Plate),  and 
minor  ranges  in  the  east.  A  short,  st^ep,  sudden  slope  on  the  west 
to  the  Pacific  ;  a  \erj  long  and  gradual  slope  on  (he  east  towards  the 
Atlantic, — these  are  the  two  main  elopes.  The  minor  slopes  conaiat 
of  a  short  slope  to  the  north  (the  basin  of  the  Orinoco),  and  a  very 
loDg  slope  to  the  south  (the  Tallej'E  of  the  Pa,ragUB7  and  Parang). 

North  Amcrlci;  (n)  I3oth  continents  taper  to  the  south.  ('-)  B(>th  oontinenta  have 
their  greatest  length  from  noilh  to  south.  (c>  The  west  coasts  of  both  continents  are 
very  regular,  and  almost  straight,  (d)  The  highest  ranges  ot  mountnitia  in  both  lie 
in  the  vest— and  very  tar  to  the  west,  (e)  The  subordinate  ranges  in  both  he  in 
the  esst.  (/)  Each  has  its  short  slope  to  the  west,  and  its  long  slope  to  the  east. 
(i;}The  I&rgest  river  in  each  Bows  to  the  east-the  Amasoa  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
(A)  Both  have  vast  plains  and  enormous  river.basiua. 
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5,  Slia  and  Coast  Uua.^The  coa«t  line  of  South  America  ia  ex- 
tremely abort  in  eompaiison  with  the  size  of  the  continent.  Its 
greatest  length  ia  4550  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth,  3200  miles  ;  and 
its  surface  omounta  to  6,500,000  square  miles.  The  coast  line  is 
only  15,000  miles  ia  lenglJi;  and  this  givea  iis  only  1  mile  to 
every  435  square  miles  of  surface.  But  this  very  short  cooat  line 
is,  as  ire  shall  see,  more  thua  compensated  by  tlie  enormous  extent 
of  its  [iver-navigation. 

(!)    Two-tliirda  of  the  sorficpDfSoiilli  Am-ric*  llcji  within  the  Tropien,  and  hence 


much  longer  ccant  line  than  Afrks. 

<3.  Bayd  and  Btraitt. — There  are  few  indentations — few  gulfe  or  bays. 
It  is  tbe  sea-openings  of  tbe  rivers  tbat  are  the  moEt  important  ;  and 
the  mighty  moutJiB  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Plate  are  the  greatest  and 
most  frequented  gnlfs  in  the  continent.  The  other  indentations  are 
neither  many  in  number  nor  great  in  size. — The  only  strait  is  the 
Btrait  of  KafreUan. 
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7.  Capes  ana  Islands. — South  America  is  as  poor  in  juttiugs  out  as 
she  is  in  re-entr&nt  biijs.  The  four  most  prominent  capes  are  ;  Cape 
QaUlnas  in  the  north  ;  Cape  St,  Boque  in  the  east ;  Cape  Horn  in  the 
south;  and  PoJnt  Parlna  on  tlie  west  catst.— The  continent  is  also 
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poor  in  islands.  The  chief  group  is  that  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  ;  but 
they  are  of  no  value  for  commerce.  There  are  also  numerous  islands 
off  the  south-west  coast.  On  the  east  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  is  Marajo,  the  largest  island  in  South  America. 

(i)  The  G«l*p«g<w  Iilanda  (==«  Turtle  Islands"),  on  the  Equator,  and  west  of 
Ecuador  (to  which  they  belong),  are  a  volcanic  group  of  thirteen  islands,  with  many- 
species  of  birds  and  reptiles  entirely  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They 
are  visited  chiefly  for  their  tortoises,  which  are  of  great  size. 

(ii)  The  Ghincha  Lda&da,  south  of  Lima,  are  noted  for  their  rich  deposits  of  guano. 

(iii)  The  FaUOaiid  LOanda,  240  miles  east  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  belong  to  Great  Britain. 
The  population  is  under  1000. 

(iv)  Joan  Femaades  is  the  island  on  which  Alexander  Selkirk  (the  original  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe)  lived  alone  for  four  years. 


8.  Mountains  and  Table-lands. — The  most  important  range  of 
mountains  in  South  America  is  the  Andes.  This  range  stretches  in 
one  uninterrupted  line  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama — 
a  distance  of  4500  miles.  It  is  the  longest,  most  regular,  and 
most  clearly  marked  range  of  mountains  in  the  world.  Lying  far 
back  in  the  continent,  it  leaves  no  room  for  the  development  of  rivers 
in  the  west,  but  abundance  of  room  in  the  long  eastern  slope  towards 
the  Atlantic.  The  Andes  are  remarkable  for  (a)  their  continuity  ; 
(b)  their  great  height — an  average  of  about  12,000  ft. ;  (c)  the 
parallelism  of  their  chains,  when  they  are  double  or  triple  ;  (d)  their 
transverse  ranges  ;  {e)  their  mountain-knots ;  and  (/)  the  enormous 
number  of  volcanoes  in  them. — The  minor  ranges  in  the  east  are  the 
Parim6  Mountains ;  the  Guiana  Mountains ;  and  the  Mountains  of 
Brazil.  The  table-lands  are  not  extensive,  when  compared  with  the 
height  and  length  of  the  mountain-ranges.  The  broadest  table-land  i& 
that  of  Bolivia,  which  requires  several  days'  journey  to  cross  ;  the 
highest,  that  of  Titicaca,  which  is  12,760  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 

(!)  The  proper  name  of  the  Andes  is  Lai  CordillerM  de  loa  Andei.    (Cordillera  comes 
from  the  Latin  word  chorda^  a  string.) 

(ii)  There  are  said  to  be  180  active  craters,  and  a  large  number  dormant. — The  Andea 
range  is  also  the  seat  of  frequent  and  terrible  earthquakes.  (The  name  Andes  is  said 
to  come  fh)m  an  Indian  word  anta,  which  means  aUver.) 
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ti.  Tb»  And*!. — This  moimtJiiii- range  is  generally  divided  into  three 
main  sectinoa;  the  Sontbua  Andei ;  the  Central  Andsa ;  and  the 
Ifortbarn  Andes. 

(I)  ThH  XmUwn  tmu  consist  of  i  Hingle  rtuiln,  which  rant  up  to  the  Tropto  o( 
Capricorn.  The  lilglieit  p«k— md  )t  !■  the  liighcit  io  all  BodUi  ADiEiiat—ia  tlis 
TolisDO  of  AaaofB  (93,419  H.).    Thin  laBgB  miy  liaa  lieutled  Uie  ablUu  Saags. 


(if)  TbeOMIi»l4rtncoii>iiitoftwopir.iltl  tbiuot.  wlildi  mn  np  to  about  I»t.  10" 
SouUi.  Hbi'n  thD  Ivt  si  run  Li  [uimil.  TheK  tiro  chUm  eccloee  high  tabte-landi, 
which  a.re  b^Id  separated  rrom  each  other  bj  tnnsTerso  rangeB.    Tlie  highest  peaks 

Dvrtman  Dt  Qalta  (or  Aadpfl  of  Ecuador),  there  are  crowded  togettitr  a  large  bomber  or 
lis  loftiest  peaks  in  Amerloo,  most  of  thoiarolcanoei.  In  thli  range,  alraoit  on  the 
Equator,  an  aHemUed  the  three  mighty  -volcanoea  of  AatUana,  DMopul,  and  the 
10  ft.X  which  wai  long  supposed  to  te  the  highest 


10.  Plaina  tmd  DeaertB. — South  America  is  pre-emineotly  the  Con- 
tinent of  Plaina  ;  nnd,  indeed,  the  whole  continent  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco  to  the  mouth  of  the  La  Pl;tta  may  be  regarded  as  one 
great  plain — with  only  one  low  and  narrow  watershed.  But  this 
single  and  almost  unbroken  plain  may  fairly  be  divided  into  three 
parts  :  the  Orinoco  Plain — the  most  level  parts  of  which  are  called 
the  LUnoB  ;  the  Plain  of  the  Amazon  (or  the  SelTaa) ;  and  theLaPlata 
Plain — the  most  level  parts  of  which  are  called  Pampas. — There  is 
only  one  desert  of  any  size  in  South  America — the  desert  of  A' 
«n  the  Pacific  coast. 
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(ii)  The  watershed  between  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  and  that  of  the  Paraguay 
(which  flows  into  the  La  Plata)  is  only  a  low  narrow  rising-ground  about  4  miles  in 
breadth.  A  boat  could  be  carried  firom  the  head- waters  of  the  Madeira  (the  chief 
southern  tributary  of  the  Amazon)  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Paraguay. 

(iii)  The  LUaoi  of  the  Orinoco  are  a  region  of  vast  plains  twice  as  large  as  the 
British  Isles.  Tliey  are  almost  perfectly  level.  In  the  dry  season,  they  are  a 
desert ;  in  the  rainy  season,  they  form  a  grassy  meadow,  on  which  troops  of  horses 
and  countless  herds  of  cattle  feed.  *'The  dull  tawny  surface  of  the  parched 
savannah  changes  as  if  by  magic  into  a  carpet  of  the  loveliest  green,  enamelled 
with  thousands  of  flowers." 

(iv)  The  Belvaa  (=Silvae,  or  Woods)  is  the  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  vast 
impenetrable  forest  of  the  Amazon  Valley ^the  largest  forest  in  the  world.  It  is  said 
to  stretch  1200  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  800  from  north  to  south.  It  fills  nearly 
the  whole  basin  of  the  Amazon,  firom  7"  North  lat.  to  18"  South  lat.  All  kinds  of 
trees  are  found  here ;  and  especially  palms  in  vast  numbers.  The  chief  peculiarity 
of  the  forest  is  the  number  of  climbers,  creepers,  and  binders  ("lianas"),  which 
interlace  with  their  woody  ropes,  their  twisted  cables  and  their  fantastic  ladders, 
the  branches  of  the  larger  trees.  This  forest  is  impenetrable,  as  it  can  be  explored 
only  along  the  waterways  afforded  by  the  creeks,  branches,  small  lakes,  and  tribu- 
taries of  the  Amazon.  Millions  of  birds,  monkeys,  and  other  animals  are  bom  and 
live  and  die  within  this  mighty  world  of  trees,  without  ever  having  the  experience  of 
touching  the  ground. 

(v)  The  Pampai  are  the  wide  grassy  treeless  plains  which  stretch  firom  the  lower 
Parana  to  the  south  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  some  directions  they  are  nearly  1000  xoiles 
long.  They  are  nearly  level,  and  look  like  a  boundless  ocean  of  grass  and  flowers. 
Near  Buenos  Ayres,  they  are  covered,  in  the  summer,  by  a  dense  forest  of  tall 
thistles,  about  10  ft.  high ;  then,  when  they  are  ripe,  comes  the  strong  pampero 
(the  wind  of  the  Pampas)  and  mows  them  down.  These  plains  support  enormous 
numbers  of  horses  and  wild  cattle. 

(vi)  The  Desert  of  Atacami,  on  the  coast  of  Northern  Chili  and  Peru,  has  no  rain 
whatever,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  winds  which  have  crossed  the  Andes  have  lost 
all  their  moisture. 

11.  Rivers. — The  river-system  of  South  America  is  more  simple 
and  more  magnificent  than  that  of  any  other  continent  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  The  Amazon,  with  its  tributaries,  affords  at  least  50,000 
miles  of  river  navigation  in  South  America — navigation  for  even 
large  vessels ;  and,  in  Brazil  alone,  there  are  25,000  miles  of  navi- 
gable water.  With  the  exception  of  the  waterfalls  on  the  Orinoco, 
and  the  short  portage  over  the  watershed  between  the  Upper  Madeira 
and  a  tributary  of  the  Paraguay,  one  might  go  in  a  boat  from  the 
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Delta  of  the  Orinooo  to  Buenos  Ayrea  on  the  Plate,  right  through 
the  heart  of  the  continent.  The  three  chief  rirers  of  South  America 
are  the  Orinoco;  tbeAmaiou;  and  the  La  Plata  (or  Plate) ;  and  these 
three  rivers  are  almost  one.  The  drainage  of  nearly  33°  of  latitude, 
from  8°  North  lat.  to  26*  South  kt.,  finds  its  wuy  into  these  three 
enonnoiiH  arteries.  There  are  also  numerous  large  streams  of  a 
secoodnry  character. — Thua  the  enormous  wealth  of  internal  river- 
navigation  more  than  makes  up  to  South  America  for  the  poreity 
and  shortness  of  its  coast  line. 
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r  the  Andea,  and  falla,  after  a  courae  of  more  than 
4000  miles,  into  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean.    It  breaks  throngli  tlie  eaatem  chain,  and 

miles  frnm  the  Paciflc  Ocean.  It  is  the  largest  rlrer ;  and  it  has  the  largest  basin  in 
tbe  world.  Its  basin  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  is  always  la  flood; 
for,  when  tbe  sun  is  norUi  of  the  Eqnator,  its  northern  tilbntaries  are  flooded,— when 

mine  of  their  own  latitude,  bring  down  their  contribntions  of  water  in  miUioni  of 
tons.    It  falls  into  the  Bca  by  a  delta— each  side  of  which  measures  150  miles.    Tbe 

two  forces  csiry  aailiog  Tesaela  upagainst  the  current.  The  main  stream  is  navigaUo 
for  over  SOOOniLlea,  up  t«  ita  jnnction  with  tbeUDayaU;  aud  steamers  go  up  to  tbefoot 
of  the  Andes.  The  Upper  Amazon  ia  called  by  the  natives  the  B«Ume«u ;  and  tbe  put 
between  Lanrioocha  and  tbe  Ucayali  is  also  called  the  Uaranun.  It  has  an  immenae 
number  of  tribufariea,  more  tban  50  of  which  are  sbovo  a  thousand  miles  in  length, 
from  the  south  !a  the  HntOn  (=Birer  of  Woods), 


^ured  from  ita  mighty  volume, 
abyrinth  of  waters  which  wo  call 
and  lakes  scores  of  miles  in  drcum 
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so  much  a  vast  net-work  of  rivers  as  an  inland  fresh- water  sea  filled  with  islands-- 
the  "Mediterranean  of  South  America."  The  Brazilian  Government  has  made  its 
navigation  free  to  all  nations,  and  so  there  lies  before  it  a  future  such  as  no  other 
river-basin  in  the  world  has  or  can  have,  for  the  soil  of  its  basin,  with  such  suns 
and  such  supplies  of  rain,  could  feed  all  the  populations  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Its 
waters  contain  2000  different  kinds  of  fish,— more  than  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

(iii)  The  La  Plate  (or  "  River  Plate  ")  is  in  fact  only  the  mighty  gulf-like  estuary  of 
the  three  great  rivers  Pangoay,  Parani,  and  Uruguay.  Large  deep-sea  vessels  can 
ascend  the  Farand  a  distance  of  1200  miles.  The  Plate  is  the  widest  river  in  the 
world ;  and  it  gives  more  water  to  the  ocean  than  any  other  Great  South  American 
river  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Amazon.  The  watershed  between  the 
Paraguay  and  the  Madeira  is  said  to  be  only  4  miles  across ;  and,  in  times  of  flood 
there  is  communication  between  the  two  great  river-basins.  A  short  canal  would 
tiierefore  connect  the  two  ;  and  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Plate  would  afford 
the  most  magnificent  system  of  river-navigation  on  the  globe. 

(iv)  The  San  Fraadaco  is  the  most  important  among  the  minor  streams  of  South 
America.  Unhappily,  its  navigation  is  interrupted  by  the  Faulo-Affonso  Falls, 
which  have  been  not  ui\justly  called  the  "Niagara  of  South  America."  On  the  banks 
of  the  San  Francisco  dwells  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  BraziL 

12.  Lakes. — There  is  in  South  America  a  striking  dearth  of  fresh- 
water lakes.  The  Lake  of  UaracaylK),  in  Venezuela,  is  in  reality  only 
a  lagoon.  Lake  Titicaca,  on  the  lofty  table-land  of  the  same  name,  is 
a  lake  nearly  as  large  as  Ontario,  at  a  height  of  more  than  12,000  ft. 
(or  2^  miles)  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  studded  with  numerous  rocky 
islands,  whence  first  sprang  the  germs  of  the  civilisation  of  Peru. 

13.  Climate. — (i)  To  understand,  in  a  broad  fashion,  the  climate  of 
South  America,  we  must  remember  two  things  :  (i)  that  two-thirds 
of  South  America  lie  within  the  Tropics  ;  and  (ii)  that  three-fourths 
of  it  lie  within  the  region  of  the  Trade- winds,  which  begin  to  blow  at 
30**  of  latitude.  Its  greatest  breadth  lies  almost  along  the  Equator — 
the  region  where  there  is  the  maximum  of  heat  and  the  maTiTnuTTi  of 
rainfall.  The  tropical  rainfalls  on  the  Equator  go  on  all  the  year 
through ;  in  other  words,  it  is  always  the  rainy  season  there. — ^AMca 
lies  almost  in  the  same  latitude  ;  but  its  greatest  breadth  is  not  on 
the  Equator.  Africa  lies  within  the  region  of  the  Trade-winds ;  but 
part  of  these  winds  do  not  cross  any  ocean.  Hence  Africa  is  the 
Continent  of  Dry  Heat ;  South  America  the  Continent  of  Moist 
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Heat.    But  the  climate  of  South  Amorica  ia  a  good  deal  cooler  t 
that  of  South  Africa.    Thu  is  due  to  (bur  reasons : — 

(1)  Tba  tirn  ijitenu  of  Tride-wlndB  bring  caolncsi  Into  it  from  the  North  uu 
gODth  illluUc 

(U)  Tbe  daisHt  foiaiU  Id  the  irorid  shcde  x  nzj  Urge  put  of  it!  BoU  m>m  (&■ 
dlr*et  tctlon  of  the  bbu'i  n^a. 

OU)  Titn  1>  «  gnat  deal  of  monnUin-luid.    At  10,1X10  ft.  ftbore  th«  seo-lBral 
Uig  cUmiU  ii  uld  to  be  "  perfect,"  nod  ' '  brtUr  aullod  to  tki  Enropeui  ouiiatitDUiin 
tliuithitofHts  ollKt  tropicil  MgiQn  iatha  wotld." 
^v)  Tha  wt  c«ut  I*  wHteied  b]r  tlw  1<7  AnUictic  Drift  Cmrsnt,  wblch — even  oS 


4 


14,  CUmate.— (ii)  The  cooler  parts  of  South  America  are  to  be  found 
in  the  high  lands  and  in  the  narrow  triangular  part  which  lies  Booth 
of  30°.  In  the  one  case,  differences  of  climate  go  on  with  differeiices 
of  eleration.  In  the  other,  the  land  is  so  narrow,  that  it  has  practically 
an  oceanic  climate  ;  while  the  prevalent  winds  are  from  tile  north- 
weeb  Hence  arises  a  striking  difference  in  the  climate  and  vegeta- 
tion of  the  west  coast  aouth  of  30°  and  north  of  it.  Korth  of  30°  is  ,i 
desert  land ;  aoath  of  it,  the  coaat  ia  watered  by  plenteous  rains 
brought  from  tropica!  aeaa,  and  the  western  mountain  slopes  are  clothed 
with  forest.    The  eastern  slopes  are,  on  tbe  contrary,  bare  of  wood. 

lli.  T^etaUon.— South  America  is  the  "  Continent  of  Luxuriant 
Vegetation."  The  Amazon  Valley  ia  a  "  great  natural  forcing-house." 
There  is  no  region  in  the  world  that  comes  near  it  in  variety  of 
species,  and  in  wealth  and  brilliance  of  colour.  The  moat  character- 
istic plants  are  palnia,  flowering  trees,  and  lianas.  The  most  valnable 
foreat'treea  are  the  Ereen-beart  and  the  mora — both  eicellent  for  ship- 
building. The  oincbotta-tree,  the  bark  of  which  yields  quinine,  ia 
found  on  the  Andean  slopes ;  and  the  largest  lily  in  the  world — the 
Wctoria  Regla,  floats  on  the  quiet  lakes  of  the  Amazonian  labyrinth 
of  waters.  The  sugar-cane,  the  coffee  plant,  the  cacao-tree,  the  coca, 
the  manloo,  tobacco,  bananas,  and  other  tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruits 
are  produced  in  great  abundance.  The  vegetable  wealth  of  South 
America  infinitely  surpasses  that  of  any  other  continent  in  the  world. 
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16,  AnlmaiB. — Large  reptiles,  brilliantly  coloured  birds,  and  myriad- 
shaped  insects  ibnu  the  chief  characteristics  of  animal  life  in  South 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  larger  mammalia  are 
absent ;  and  the  thick-skinned  animals — the  rhinoceros  and  elephant 
of  Africa  and  Asia — almost  completely  sa  The  large  elephant  ia 
represented  by  the  small  pig-like  tapir ;  the  c^mel  and  dromedary  by 
the  nama  and  alpaca  ;  the  lion  by  the  weak  and  cowardly  pnma  ; 
imd  the  tiger,  by  the  ]apiar.  The  impenetrable  forests  abound  with 
monkeys,  many  of  which  are  tree-climbers,  and  never  come  to  the 
ground  in  the  whole  course  of  their  liyes.  Some  of  these  have  a 
prehensile  tail,  which  serves  the  purposes  of  a  fifth  hand.  It  has 
feeling,  and  is  as  mobile  and  flexible,  and  in  its  way  as  useful,  as  is 
its  trunk  to  the  elephant.  But  it  is  the  insect-world  that  surpasses 
in  numbers  and  in  splendour  all  the  other  species  of  animal  life. 
The  toothless  animals  (edentata),  such  as  the  sloth,  the  ant-eater,  the 
armadillo,  are  characteristic  of  this  continent.  Among  birds,  South 
America  counts  the  largest  aod  ugliest  as  welt  as  the  smallNt  and 
most  graceful — the  condor  and  the  rhea ;  the  brilliantly  oolonred 
toucan  and  the  miniature  tmi; 


—South  America  is  very  rich  in  minerals.  All  along 
the  line  of  the  Andes  different  kinds  of  metals  are  found — silTer, 
gold,  copper,  tin,  and  others.  Out  of  the  silver  mountains  of  Potosi, 
in  Bolivia,  silver  has  been  extracted  to  the  value  of  £600,000,000 
since  their  discovery  in  1546. — The  continent  ia  also  rich  in  precioni 
stones  ;  diamonds  are  found  in  Brazil,  emeralds  in  New  Granada. 

18.  Peoi^s. — The  natives  of  South  America  are  commonly  called 
Indians  ;  and  they  number  a  little  less  than  five  miltioDS.  The 
Indians  of  the  Amazon  Valley  occupy  the  lowest  possible  intellectual 
position;  for  "few  of  them  can  count  beyond  three  or  five."  The 
aborigines  of  Pern,  on  the  other  band,  long  ago  rose  to  a  high  con- 
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dition  of  ciTilmtion. — The  present  popuktton  consists  cbiefl^r  of 
Enropeani,  IndiuiE,  Negroes,  &nd  KIbced  Wtut^a ;  bat  the  whit« 
pOpulAtioQ  does  not  amount  to  more  thim  cne-tbird  of  the  total 
nnmbei  of  inbabitonta.  The  whites  are  genemii;  Spaniards  or  of 
Spanish  descent ;  in  Erajul,  the  Portnguese  element  predominates. 

19.  Popoloiuiuu  ftnd  ClTillutian. — The  population  of  the  whole 
of  South  America  U  hardly  larger  than  that  of  Italy.  Yet  South 
America  ia  nearly  seventy  times  as  la^  as  that  country.  In  fact, 
there  is  only  a  mere  fringe  of  population  round  the  coasts  ;  and  the 
interior  is  little  known.  All  the  Independent  States  of  Sot 
America  are  now  republics. 


Colombia. 


ratti— 


1.  Tba  Conn  try. —This,  the  most  northerly  State  in  South  America, 
and  once  called  "  The  United  States  of  Colombia,"  b  a  eoantry  with 
an  area  of  more  than  half  a  million  square  miles, — that  is,  more  than  3  J 
dsMS  the  size  of  Fiance.  It  is  a  Federal  Bepublic,  made  up  of  nine 
smaller  States,  The  population  numbers  about  4,000,000,— or  only 
J-th  that  of  France.  The  most  popolous  parts  of  the  country  are  to  be 
found  in  the  upper  Talleys  of  the  Cauca  and  the  Magdalena,  where 
the  high  elevation  enables  the  people  to  )^ow  the  grains  of  temperate 
climates.  The  western  part  of  the  State  is  covered  by  the  Western, 
Centra],  and  Eastern  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  and  the  plateans 
between  them ;  but  the  eastern  embraces  lowlands  and  llanos  which 
are  watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco. 

2.  Products,  nads,  and  Commnulcatlaas. — The  country  contains  all 
altitudes,  and  therefore  all  climates — &om  tropical  to  arctic ;  and  so 
we  find  all  kinds  of  products.  The  forests  are  rich  in  ttalioguij,  oedor, 
ciuelunu,  and  dye-wooda.  The  chief  exports  are  Peruvian  bult  (the 
bark  of  the  luncboDa,  out  of  which  quinine  is  made),  eoflise,  caoao 
(from  which  chocolate  and  "  cocoa  "  are  made),  raw  cotton,  and  dye- 
■tnffli.  BilTsr-or*  is  also  exported.  The  foreign  trade  ia  chiefly  with 
Great  Britfun  and  the  United  States. — The  Bepublic  has  only  250 
miles  of  rulway ;  but  one  of  its  lines  is  amongst  the  most  important 
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in  the  world.  This  is  the  Panama  Line,  47  miles  long,  which  runs 
from  Colon  (or  Aspinwall)  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Panama,  on  the  Pacific. 
At  this  point  of  junction  between  the  two  Americas,  there  is  a  slight 
depression  in  the  plateau  formation  ;  and  the  great  canal-maker  of  the 
world,  M.  de  Lesseps,  is  now  engaged  in  constructing  a  canal  between 
the  two  oceans.  When  the  canal  is  open,  the  route  round  Cape  Horn 
and  South  America  will  be  abandoned  ;  China,  Japan,  Australia,  and 
the  Isles  of  the  Pacific,  will  have  been  brought  much  nearer  to  us ; 
and  the  commerce  of  the  world  will  be  revolutionised.  The  canal 
will  be  on  neutral  ground,  and  open  to  all  nations. 

3.  Towns. — There  are  only  two  towns  of  any  size  in  Colombia  : — 
Bogotd  and  Panamd. 

(i)  Bogoti  or  Santa  F6  de  BogoU  (100)  is  the  capital  of  the  Ck)nfederation.  It 
stands  on  the  Bogoti,  a  tributary  of  the  Magdalena,  on  a  site  which  is  8600  ft  above 
the  sea-leveL  Owing  to  this,  though  it  is  only  5*  north  of  the  Equator,  it  has  a  tem- 
perate and  spring-like  climate. 

(ii)  Paaami  (35)  is  a  good  port,  and  stands  at  the  western  end  of  the  railway.  The 
transit  trade  of  the  Isthmus  is  estimated  at  £15,000,000  a  year. 

I 

I 

Venezuela. 

1.  The  Country. — The  United  States  of  Venezuela  is  a  Federal 
Kepublic  which  consists  of  eight  states  and  several  territories.  The 
country  stretches  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  south  of  the  Parim^ 
Mountains,  and  contains  within  itself  the  remarkable  natural  canal 
called  the  Cassiqulare.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  consists  of 
llanos,  within  the  Orinoco  basin.  Its  area  amoimts  to  over  632,000 
square  miles, — that  is,  it  is  over  three  times  as  large  as  Spain.  The 
population  is  only  a  little  oyer  2,000,000 — one-eighth  that  of  Spain. 
The  people  are  of  Indian,  Spanish,  and  Negro  descent 

When  the  Spanish  sailors,  sailing  into  the  vast  Lake  of  Maracaybo,  saw  the  hats  of 
the  Indians  boilt  on  platforms  supported  on  pillars  of  iron-wood  driven  into  the  bed 
of  the  lake,  they  shouted  "Little  Venice  I  Little  Venice  1"  (VenamOa/) 

2.  Products,  Trade,  and  Communications. — The  staple  products  are 
coffee  and  sugar.  Cotton,  tolMtcco,  and  cacao  are  also  grown.  Gold 
and  copper  are  the  chief  articles  of  export,  the  latter  mostly  to  Great 
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Britain.    The  foreils  produce  maJiosaiiy,  Iron-wood,  etrany  and  muny 
kinda  of  dra-wood*.     In  the  llanoa  loi^  numbers  of  honM  and  cattle 

are  reared.     The  country  possesses  about  400  miles  of  railway  ;  and, 
in  1880,  it  joined  the  General  Postal  Union. 
"  The  VeneiudKi  fiold-flolds  arelho  riehest,  thougli  LOtaa  yot  Uia  mD»tiirodocUTO 


3.  Ttnma. —There  are  only  four  towns  with  &  population  of  over 
S0,000  ;  and  the  three  largest  are  :  Oar&eas,  Valencia,  and  Haraoaybo. 

(I)  Oorteu  (BO)  Ii  UiB  uapltid.  It  rtanOB  It  tbe  btight  or  SOOa  ft.  sbova  tbo  level  of 
the  BM.    Id  UlS  tho  toim  was  dostroyed  lijr  on  euthqiuke. 

(It)  Vilwto  (M),  DU  the  ULo  of  Che  bhiqij  name,  le  Uiq  largait  luwn  in  tbc  Interiar. 
(Ul)  MHHfbg  (SS),  on  the  Uka,  Is  n  thriving  town,  irith  ■  grovrliiB  tnde. 

Guiana.  fl 

1.  Tlie  Ooontz;. — Onlana  ie  a  Bplendid  country  of  forest  aud  maun- 
taio,  which  belongs  to  Britain,  France,  and  Holland.  The  forests 
abound  with  valuiible  woods ;  tbe  rivers  teem  with  fish ;  the  birds 
have  the  most  brilliant  plumage.  The  wild  animals  are  numerous, 
and  include  the  puma  and  jaguar,  the  tapir  and  peccary  ;  and  the 
alligator,  which  devours  the  manati  or  sea-cow. 

2.  BritiBh  Ooiana. — This  division  includes  three  settlements ; 
Demeiara,  Euequlbo,  and  Berbioe,  which  are  so  named  after  the 
principal  rivers.  The  area  of  the  whole  country  amounts  to  109,000 
square  mQes,^as  large  as  the  whole  of  Italy,  without  Sicily ;  but 
the  population  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  chief  exports 
are  sugar  and  rmn.  The  labourers  are  negroes,  mulattoes,  and 
Chinese  coolies.     The  capital  is  OeOTgetown,  on  the  Demcrara. 

(I)  Diuh  imliiu  la  about  twa-thlrds  of  the  size  of  British  Ouiani.    Bii(u  is  the 


populBUon  nndar  30,000.  moatof  nhom  arenegToes.  The  chief  pnidDctB  are  mguand 
qim  BuTtao;  the  capital— »  very  unlioaltliy  spot  unong  iwamps  and  Ininriant 
tropical  TcgeUtloo— has  b«eti  long  used  as  ■  place  of  penal  aettlemrat  by  the  Fiench. 
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Brazil. 


1.  The  Country. — The  Republic  of  Brazil — formerly  an  Empire, 
ruled  by  a  Portuguese  Prince,  is  an  immense  country  with  an  area  of 
3,220,000  square  miles.  It  is  larger  than  the  United  States 
(without  Alaska),  and  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  a  triangular  plateau  ; 
but  it  contains  within  itself  lands  of  all  kinds— -grassy  plains,  elevated 
table-lands,  lofty  mountain-ranges  ;  and  also  all  diversities  of  climate. 
The  population  numbers  a. little  over  14,000,000,  or  4  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile.  But  the  United  States  have  18  to  the  square  mile. 
The  country  embraces  almost  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Amazon^ 
the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  San  Francisco,  and  other  large  rivers 
that  flow  to  the  east,  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Paraguay,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  basins  of  the  Parana  and  Uruguay. — The  majority  of  the 
population  live  on  the  coast  or  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  ;  and 

most  of  them  are  of  negro  descent,  though  there  are  also  many  of 
Indian  and  of  Portuguese  blood.  There  were  more  than  1^  millions 
of  slaves  who  are  now  emancipated. 

(i)  Tliere  are  said  to  be  2  millions  of  negroes  ;  4  millions  of  mulattoes ;  4  million^ 
of  whites  ;  and  the  rest  Indians. 

(ii)  At  the  seaports  the  chief  part  of  the  population  is  of  European  descent. 

2.  Products. — ^The  vegetable  products  of  Brazil  are  perhaps  the 
richest  and  most  varied  in  the  world.  A  country  nearly  as  large  as 
Europe,  with  every  kind  of  soil  and  climate  within  itself,  most  of  it 
lying  under  a  vertical  sun  and  watered  by  innumerable  streams, 
cannot  but  be  rich  in  vegetation  of  all  kinds.  The  Selvas  give  many 
kinds  of  wood  useful  for  dyeing,  for  the  finest  cabinet-work,  and  for 
shipbuilding — ^growths  useful  either  as  timber,  resin,  fibre,  oil,  or 
fruit.  Coffee,  cotton,  india-mblMr,  gvanB^  and  tobacco  are  the  chief 
agricultural  products ;  and  about  half  of  all  the  coffee  produced  in 
the  world  is  grown  in  Brazil — The  country  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
minerals — chiefly  in  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  and  gold. 
Quicksilver  and  copper  are  also  found  in  large  quantities. 
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fH  I   ^.    ».,..■■-,._,. —  ^ — ri— . — 1 ' — **" 

(Ul)  The  nil  ■■«»«  fta.  Is  tba  Bicat  siefti!  ti«  in  BniiL  It  ^t«  foal ;  wiH ; 
''O'Vi*  gum;  irood  liir  inHding:  >  ntatitau  Coc  (nrk;  ostt  vbicli,  Then roailed 
•M  gnnii>l,  nuke  m  kind  of  eofle*  j  Bbti  for  mitthig :  itnir  for  makiiig  lull, 
Ij'^lurt*,  »Qd  1ifr>o]lu  ;  uhI  «u  fcT  nukjDg  oadlea,  ■ 

(It)  In  aboat  1H>  jreus,  BruQ  hu  ntiseted  je^.OOO.COO  woriJi  of  diunaads.  H 

3.  l^Kde  and,  Commiuiiaittoiu. — Tbe  ttade  of  Brazil  with  fore^iB-,  I 
countrie*  is  itesdily  growing.  Cofl«e  i^  the  chief  export,  and  fonns 
B8  per  cent  of  all  the  eiporta  Bent  abroad.  The  United  States  and 
tireat  Britain  are  her  two  best  cuatomeTs  ;  but  Britain  is  the  largest 
Heller,  as  she  Muda  about  i6,500,O0O  worth  of  goods  to  Brazil  every 
year.— There  are  nearly  6000  miles  of  railway. 

4.  Town*.— There  are  in  Brazil  12  towns  with  more  than  20,000 
inhabitante ;  and,  of  these,  three  have  more  than  100,000.  The 
three  largest  towns  nre  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  Pomamlraco.  Most 
of  the  large  t«wnE  stand  on  the  coast. 

(1)  Ua  ia  Jauln  (S«0)— often  called  ilmplf  aia— Is  tho  captUI  of  BnzU.  It  etanda 
on  the  Buy  of  Bio,  a  little  Und-locked  aea,  gnsrded  by  grani[«  ditfs  it  Itu  entranos 
wblch  look  lUce  JuTitaset,  studded  vith  unuierous  Islsoda  tuul  rack;  ixtga,  girt  by 
niagnlflcent  nugei  of  monntaioa,  and  tncked  by  well-wooded  and  plctunsqna  liills. 

<il)  BaliU  (ISO),  the  old  capital  of  Brazil,  is  still  one  of  Oie  cbief  seaports. 

(lii)  H 


Paraguay. 

1.  Ths  Conntry. — Paraguay,  the  second  smallest  state  in  South 
America,  is  a  country  which  lies  wholly  in  the  interior,  between  the 
riven  Pilcomayo  and  Parani.  It  is  the  other  South  American  state 
irithout  t,  coast.  Its  area  amounts  tn  about  92,000  square  miles,  or 
Mmewhat  less  than  half  the  size  of  Spain.  The  population  is  under 
400,000. 


r\ 
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(i)  This  little  state,  mostly  of  half-breeds,  carried  on  an  obstinate  war  for  five  years 
(1865-70)  with  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic;  and  the  population  was  reduced 
from  1|  millions  to  221,000,  of  whom  only  28,000  were  men. 

(ii)  The  Government  now  offer  all  kinds  of  inducements  to  immigrants. 

2.  Prodncts,  Trade,  and  Commimicatioiui. — ^The  chief  product  of  the 
country  is  the  "  yerba  mat^,"  or  Paragrnay  Tea,  which  is  used  in  most 
parts  of  South  America.  The  chief  exports  are  mat^  and  tobacco. — 
Rice,  wheat,  cotton,  and  sugar,  are  grown  for  home  consumption. 
The  river  navigation  is  of  the  highest  importance ;  but  there  are  not 
200  miles  of  railway  in  the  country. 

Uat^  is  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  Paraguayan  holly,  which  are  dried  and  ground 
to  powder. 

3.  Its  Towns. — All  the  towns  are  small,  not  one  rising  to  a  popula- 
tion of  20,000.  Asuncion  (18),  at  the  junction  of  the  Pilcomayo  and 
the  Paraguay,  is  the  capital. 

Uruguay. 

1.  The  Country. — Uruguay  is  the  smallest  state  in  South  America. 
It  lies  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  river  Uruguay ;  and  its  southern 
coast  is  on  the  estuary  of  the  Plate.  It  covers  an  area  of  74,000 
square  miles,  and  is  therefore  a  little  more  than  one-third  the  size  of 
France.  The  population,  however,  is  little  over  half-a-million.  The 
people  are  mostly  natives  of  mixed  race ;  but  about  30  per  cent, 
are  Europeans. 

2.  Products,  Trade,  and  Communications. — The  country  is  mainly 
pastoral;  though  agriculture  is  growing  since  the  introduction  of 
wire  fences.  With  such  vast  breadths  of  grazing  land,  it  is  natural 
to  expect  that  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  should  be  the  chief 
industry,  and  that  the  chief  products  and  exports  should  be  hides, 
wool,  preserved  meat,  extract  of  beef,  tallow,  and  similar  articles  of 
commerce.  Nearly  a  million  head  of  cattle  are  slaughtered  every 
year.  Wheat  and  maiie  are  the  only  cereals.  There  are  nearly  600 
miles  of  railway  in  this  state,  while  there  is  also  water-communication 
on  three  sides  of  the  country. 
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3.  Towns. — All  tbe  towns  are  Bmall,  except  the  capital,  Honte  VUm, 
which  haa  140,000  bhabitimta,  and  ia  also  the  chief  aeaport.  The 
little  town  of  Fayiandii  exporta  preserved  meat. 

Argentina. 

1.  nM  Coontr?. — Ar^entliuL  or  the  Arsentlne  Rapublio  is  a  con- 
federation of  republican  states  which  lie  on  the  eoatem  slopes  of  the 
Andes  and  in  the  vast  phun  which  stretches  front  them  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Five-sixths  of  the  countr;  consist  of  plains  which  arc 
almost  level  Excluding  the  "  territories,"  the  country  has  an  area  of 
over  half-a-millioD  square  niiles,^tbat  is,  more  than  S\  times  the  size 
of  France.  The  population  rises  above  4,000,000,  of  whom  about  half 
a  million  are  foreigners,  the  largest  proportion  of  these  being  Itidians. 
—Most  of  Patagonia  also  belongs  to  this  state. 

(1)  Tlia  old  name  of  Argeiitim  was  "Tho  Unitf  li  Froyinoea  of  the  Rio  da  la  PUta." 
(11)  ThePuirM  extand  trom  33*  to  the  river  Colorado.  "Sublime  ippean,  to  tlie 
wmndanr,  the  vut  expasae  ef  this  atemlnely  lDt«rmliik1i1e  ooean  of  gran  uid  flown^ 
Oie  lolema  itHlneui  of  which  Is  broken  only  by  tbe  occadonal  cry  of  a  biid  or  Uie 
roar  of  the  ja^ar."  "  Many  nieu  liava  been  known,  who,  allfir  realisruB  a  fortnne, 
returned  to  Eutoijc  to  aettlp,  Lutj  vnhu,  aft^r  a.  few  years,  are  taken  with  an 
Irreeldtlble  jearnin^  for  tbeue  dreary  -hi^abtoA,  and  give  op  uverythiiig  in  the  old  land 
to  begin  life  afresh  In  the  Pirapaa." 

2.  Frodncts,  n'sde,  and  Conuntmlcationi. — In  these  boundless  graasy 
plains  almost  the  only  industry  is  tho  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
Tho  mounted  shepherds  are  a  half-breed  of  Indians  caUed  Gauohos, 
who  are  extremely  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  lasso.  In  the  production 
of  wool,  Argentina  is  second  only  to  Australia.  The  Confederation 
is  said  to  possess  20,000,000  homed  cattle,  90,000,000  sheep,  and 
6,000,000  horses.  The  chief  exports  are  wool,  ddiu,  hides,  ult 
tMsf,  treteu  mutton,  and  tallow.  In  three  of  the  provinces,  colonists 
from  Europe  have  taken  up  the  production  of  wheat.  1'he  largest 
customer  is  France  ;  then  Belgium  ;  and  next  Great  Eritain.  But 
Great  Britain  sells  twice  as  much  to  the  Argentine  Republic  as  France 
does. — In  addition  to  river  communication,  there  are  nearly  6000 
milea  of  railway  in  the  Confederation,  and  abont  30,000  miles  of 
telegraph  wire. 
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3.  Towns. — The  whole  Republic  is  growing  in  wealth  and  in  popu- 
lation ;  and  the  increase  is  risible  chiefly  in  the  towns.  There  are 
five  towns  with  more  than  20,000  inhabitants,  of  which  three  have 
more  than  50,000.  The  three  largest  towns  are  Bnenos  Ayres ;  Cor- 
doya ;  and  Rosario. 

(i)  Baenofl  Ayrei  (500),  on  the  Plate,  is  the  capital.  It  has  more  than  doubled  its 
population  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  immigration 
of  Italians.  The  port  has  silted  up ;  and  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  12  miles  off. 
Hence  a  new  port,  Bwwnada,  has  been  founded  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  estuary. 

(ii)  OordoTa  (70),  on  a  tributary  of  the  Parand,  is  the  second  city  in  the  country. 

(iii)  Bomrio  (60),  on  the  Parand,  about  210  miles  above  Buenos  Ayres,  is  a  rising 
port,  which  has  several  lines  of  steamers  to  Europe. 

4.  Patagonia. — ^This  immense  region  is  mostly  a  desert,  bleak, 
barren — ^hundreds  of  miles  mere  beds  of  shingle,  with  tufts  of  coarse 
grass,  and  shallow  lakes  of  brine.  The  Patagonian  Indians,  who  are 
very  tall,  hunt  the  guanaco,  the  rhea  (a  three-toed  ostrich),  and  the 
Patagonian  hare. 

Chili. 

1.  The  Country. — Chili  is  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  (2200  miles 
long  and  only  100  broad),  which  stretches  over  28°  of  latitude,  from 
the  Desert  of  Atacama  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  cultivated 
portion  consists  of  a  long  upland  valley  between  two  snow-clad  crests 
of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  cold 
Humboldt  Current  from  the  Antartic  Ocean,  the  country  enjoys  a 
cooler  climate  than  other  South  American  states.  Hence  the  people 
are  more  industrious ;  and  hence  also  they  have  been  more  free  from 
those  revolutions  which  have  so  often  disturbed  the  progress  of 
industry  and  commerce  in  the  other  republics. — The  country  has 
an  area  of  about  297,000  square  miles,  and  is  li  times  as  large  as 
Spain.    The  population  numbers  about  2,700,000. 

2.  Products,  Trade,  and  Communications. — Agriculture  and  mining 
are  the  chief  industries.  Wheat,  barley,  sugar,  and  cotton  are  grown. 
The  staple  article  of  export  is  nitre  ;  next  to  it  is  copper,  most  of 
which  is  bought  by  Great  Britain,  and  smelted  at  Swansea.  Wheat  is 
also  largely  exported.    Chili  is  the  most  enterprising  and  prosperous 
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of  the  South  Americaa  Ii«publica  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  first  statea 
to  construct  railwAya.  It  has  now  about  1700  miles  of  railway  line- 
There  are  about  14,000  miles  of  telegraph. 

(i)  ■■  The  itholo  provinoo  of  AUCjuoh  ia  gne  VMt  mini;." 

(II)  Great  BriUln  airia  in  JUia  ot  the  impoita  ud  takes  out  )Uib  or  the  exports. 

3.  Townc — The  towns  of  Chili  are  busy,  prosperom,  and  thriving. 
There  are  ten  towns  with  more  than  10,000  inhabitauta  ;  of  these, 
fuur  have  over  20,000  ;  and,  of  these,  two  over  100,000.  The  two 
hirgest  towns  are  Santiago  and  Valparaiso. 

(i)  tuliLit>(!80)ia  the  capital.  It  atuida  oa  a  fertile  table-land.  It  is  a  huidloms 
KfU-tiuilt  town.    Uottof  the  houKW  an  of  one  itore;,  "as  a  precaution  agalDst  the 

(iij  Tb1|b»Ih  (ISO),  the  chlel  port  □(  Ihe  couBtrf,  ships  wheat,  copper,  hides,  etcb 

Bolivia. 

1.  Tha  Country. — Bolivia  is  an  immense  country  which  occupies  the 
table-lauds  between  the  Cordilleras,  snd  the  eastem  slopes  of  the 
Andes.  The  mountain-slopes  (or  Montana)  are  dr.iined  by  the 
Madeira — the  largest  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  The  area  of  the 
countiy  araounta  to  nearly  772,000  square  miles — 3i  times  the  size 
of  France  ;  but  the  population  is  only  2,500,000.  The  Indians  form 
half  of  this  population  ;  the  mcatizoes  or  mixed  mces,  a  quarter  ;  and 
the  white;!  the  remaining  quarter.  The  Eastern  Cordillera,  which 
ia  iu  Bolivia  {the  Western  being  in  Peru),  i^  one  of  the  grandest 
ranges  iu  the  world,  with  a  series  of  snowy  peaks,  some  of  which 
tower  to  the  height  of  20,000  ft.  Bolivia  also  oontaina  the  table- 
land of  Titicaca. 


e  East«ra  OordlUera  an  mtaaal  (!1,«»  ft.)  and  Bmu 


2.  Products,  Trade,  and  Conununlcattons.^The  two  chief  industi 
are  mining  and  agriculture.     All  kinds  of  grain   are   grown — rice, 
barley,  maize  ;  and  cattoo,  Psmvian  bark,  coca,  coffee,  and  IndLso  an 
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also  raised.  The  chief  metal  that  is  mined  is  silver ;  and  two-thirds 
of  all  the  exports  consist  of  this  metal  Great  Britain  receives  mostly 
nitre  and  copper.  As  Bolivia  has  now  no  access  to  the  Pacific,  the 
port  for  the  country  is  Buenos  Ayres. — There  are  no  railways. 

(i)  Oocft  is  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  Bolivia.  It  is  the  dried  leaf  of 
the  coca  plant,  and  is  chewed  along  with  powdered  chalk.  It  is  a  *'  stimulating 
narcotic,"  enables  one  to  perform  long  Jonmeys  without  food,  and  to  be  free  firom 
breathlessness  in  climbing  high  mountains. 

(ii)  There  is  a  line  of  telegraph  on  the  Titicaca  Plateau^probably  the  highest  line 
in  the  world. 

3.  Towns. — ^All  the  towns  of  Bolivia  are  small.  There  are  only 
four  with  a  population  of  over  10,000  ;  and  only  one  with  more  than 
20,000.  The  largest  town  is  La  Paz  ;  the  capital  is  Sncr^  ;  the  most 
famous  town,  Potosi. 

(1)  La  Pu  (50),  an  old  Indian  city  in  "  a  green  depression  "  on  the  elevated  plateau 
of  Titicaca,  is  the  largest  town.  "  The  place  is  glorified  by  the  sight  of  the  mighty 
lUimani,  on  whose  eastern  slopes  all  the  noble  plants  of  the  Tropics,  sugar-cane,  coffee, 
oranges,  pine-apples,  are  cultivated." 

(ii)  Bvnai  (18),  the  capital,  stands  on  the  water-parting  between  the  basins  of  the 
Madeira  and  the  Paraguay. 

(iii)  Potod  (12)  is  now  less  productive  of  silver  than  it  used  to  be ;  and  the  population 
has  in  consequence  greatly  dwindled.  *'  The  air  here  (18,200  ft.)is  so  rarefied  that  the 
European  cannot  walk  twenty  steps  without  stopping  to  take  breath." 

Peru. 

1.  The  Country. — Peru  is  a  country  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  Andes,  with  their  eastern  slope  and  a  large  part  of  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Amazon.  Its  area  extends  over  ASOfiOO  square  miles  ; 
and  is  therefore  about  twice  that  of  the  whole  Austrian  Empire.  The 
population  is  somewhat  below  3,000,000,  one  half  of  whom  are  pure 
Indians. — The  country  possesses  all  elevations  and  therefore  all 
climates — from  tropical  heat  up  to  polar  cold.  But  there  are  three 
regions  plainly  marked  out :  (i)  the  rainless  and  barren  strip  of  Pacific 
Coast ;  (ii)  the  Sierra  or  Table-land  of  the  Andes  ;  and  (iii)  the  Mon- 
tana, the  elevated  region  which  embraces  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Amazon  and  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Ucayal^. 


THE  NaW  WORLD 

(I)  '^  Id  do  pjLrt  of  tlifi  world  doea  Nitora  jisanmfl  gnndfii,  moro  LmpoBlng,  or  man 
TArled  formi  than  hcrfl.    Deaarlfl  as  bare  and  repuljlTe  aa  thoae  oT  the  Baliara 

01}  "lb  the  cooat^pl^Di  and  vall^yB  tliere  li  a  Htrong nighUf  dew,  Just  esoogh 
to  call  forth  n  light  bright  TCgetation,  onlj  too  soon  again  burnt  np  by  the  sun." 


S.  ProdnctB,  Trada,  and  CommunieatloiLS. — In  the  dense  forests  on 
the  Andean  slopes  the  cinchona  is  cultivated  for  its  bark  j  on  the  fertile 
lands  the  sngar-cane  is  grown  ;  but  the  most  valuable  producta  ot 
Peru  are  aUTar,  nitre,  and  gnano.  From,  the  sheep  and  the  alpaca,  a 
large  crop  of  wool  is  annually  obtained.^ The  chief  articles  of  export 
to  Great  Britain,  which  is  the  largest  buyer,  are  piano,  nim,  angar, 
and  WOOL— There  are  more  than  1700  miles  of  railway  line  in  the 
State  ;  and  one  of  the  lines  runs  to  near  the  suniuiit  of  the  Andes. 

(!)  ThB  tQost  fmpartant  sUrer-mlnia  are  St  Oirro  d*  Pum— tbe  highest  town  in 
the  world  {11,000  ft.  »bove  the  nea-level).    Thfl  produce  is  abont  IJ  million  oz. 

(ii)  Ou»  la  the  dropptDgi  of  biids,  found  in  deposits  sometlioei  CO  ft.  thiok,  and 
used  in  Peru  as  a  manure  elDOo  the  time  of  the  Incaa.  The  chief  depoeita  weie  an 
the  ChlacliD  Islaniti;  abont  6,000,000  toug  heve  been  taken  trom  them ;  ud  they  are 


3.  TownH.— There  are  four  towns  with  a  popuktion  of  more  than 
20,000.     These  are  Lima,  Calloo,  Axeqalpa,  and  Ciuoo. 

(!)  Lln»  (IIO),  on  the  ParJ-i-  -■oaal^Btriii,  about  eight  nillfa  trom  the  sea,  is  the 
cspitsl.  It  la  one  of  the  greattat  seats  of  trade  In  Soatli  America  ;  and  the  lai^est 
merchants  are  Gormins.  It  was  founded  b;  Pizarro,  the  Spanish  rooqneroi  of  the 
Incas,  in  IbSi  ;  and  hia  bonca  lie  In  the  Cathedral.  The  botues  are  of  one  atorey,  ts 
a  precaution  against  earthqnnkefl.    The  port  of  Liuui  is  Callao. 

[li)  CalUii(ari)is  eoasldererl  tlio  safest  harbour  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

(Ui)  Antilpa  (30)  stands  hl|;h  up  among  the  Andes,  at  the  height  of  nearly  8000  ft. 
It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  cartiiquake  Id  1S60. 

(Iv)  Cmico  (20)  lathe  ancient  capital  of  the  Empire  of  the  Ino»s,  whiiih  once  extended 
over  a  large  part  of  3onth  Amerlt^a.  The  iDcas  bnilt  splendid  roads  Bud  Doble  aqneduets, 

the  rains  of  a  lai^e  fortress,  same  of  the  stones  of  which  exceed  IbH  tons  In  weight, 
hbs  nothing  to  show,  lu  the  way  of  atone-cnttlng  and  fitting,  to  equal  the 
iklll  and  iccnracy  displayed  In  tbs  Inca  structures  of  Cuxco.    As  workers  In  metAls 
potters  they  displayed  influite  mriety  of  design ;  while,  sa  cnltlinton  and 
:t  eioolleii  their  European  conquerois."' 


aklll  and  iccnrai 

Land  aa  potters  t 
anglneen,  they  i 
^1\ 
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Ecuador. 

1.  The  Country. — Ecuador  is  a  State  on  the  Pacific,  and  lying 
under  the  Equator,  with  an  area  of  nearly  120,000  square  miles — 
about  half  the  size  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  population  is 
little  over  a  million,  the  greater  part  pure  Indians.  Most  of  the 
people  live  on  the  table-land  which  lies  between  the  chains  of  the 
Andes.  Ecuador  also  possesses  eastern  slopes  which  throw  down 
streams  into  the  Amazon.  It  contains  the  lofty  peaks  of  Chimborazo 
("  the  silver  bell "),  Cotopaxi,  AntiBana,  etc. 

The  name  is  Spaniah  for  EqiUitOT, 

(i)  "  Within  a  narrow  space  in  the  Cordillera  of  Quito  (or  the  '  Andes  of  Ecuador') 
are  crowded  together  a  number  of  the  loffciest  peaks  in  America,  most  of  which  are 
burning  mountains." 

(ii)  *'  Around  the  valley  of  Quito  there  are  twenty  noble  volcanic  summits,  present- 
ing a  beautiful  variety  of  form ;  here  a  perfect  and  there  a  truncated  cone,  there  a 
Jagged  and  blasted  crest,  and  there  again  a  smooth  and  snow-covered  dome." 

(iii)  Bangai  is  perhaps  the  most  restless  volcano  in  the  world.  Since  the  Spanish 
conquest  800  years  ago,  it  has  been  in  uninterrupted  activity.  There  are  small  out- 
bursts every  fifteen  minutes,  but  "from  time  to  time,  especially  during  the  rainy 
season,  the  symptoms  become  more  violent,  the  gigantic  jet  of  molten  rock  leaps  up 
2000  ft.,  the  explosions  are  louder  and  more  terrible  than  the  cannonading  of  armies, 
and  the  noise  of  the  thunders  amidst  the  clouds  is  answered  by  still  more  awful 
explosions  from  the  inferno  below." 

(iv)  The  crater  of  Fichincha  (s Boiling  Mountain),  "the  four-crested  and  glacier- 
bearing,"  is  believed  to  be  the  deepest  in  the  world,  2500  ft.  deep,  1500  ft  wide  at 
bottom,  and  upwards  of  a  mile  wide  at  the  mouth. 

2.  Products,  Trade,  and  Communications. — ^The  chief  industry  is 
agriculture ;  and  cacao,  india-rubber,  coffee,  and  cincbona  bark  are 
produced.  By  far  the  largest  export  is  cacao.  The  chief  exports 
to  Great  Britain,  which  is  the  largest  customer  of  the  State,  are 
Peruvian  bark  and  cacao.  There  are  about  100  miles  of  railway  in 
the  country. 

3.  Towns. — The  only  two  towns  of  any  importance  are  Quito  and 
Ouayaquil. 


Hi 
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(l)Qilt«(8D1},  UideipiUT,  sUndiitiheiBhtutSMOftibox  the  level  of  tbe  sen. 
Tha  hontu,  of  ano-dtie]  biiEk,  are  Ion  Bod  sqiukt ;  and  tliere  Ii  not  s  chimney  to  In 
■sen.  la  1TS7,  40,000  o[  lis  iDlitbtUutB  pcriiheit  In  m  euthqusko.  Here  perpetoil 
flpring  felgai^  ud  '^Evor^nwa  Qolhi"  [a  iti  qbculI  name.  Eight saonF-clad  peaks 
of  the  Audu  look  in  upoo  tha  tdty  i  and,  In  the  Lntcnuly  clrar  a!r,  and  tiadnr  a  sk/ 
ofadiirkdesp  blue,  tbej-Beeia  qDiM  clOM  at  kind.  "Snutk  nt  Quito  is  the  dty  of 
"-^-'■■.  the  mad  leading  to  it  roimiog  an  aveDQa  Sinked  l>]r  titty  volcanoes  on  an 
aiinage  aa  high  aa  Haunt  Etna,  three  of  tliem  emitting  VDlmnea  of  amiike.  and  all 
of  them  crowded  Into  a  apaoo  not  much  gli»t«r  thim  ths  dlataneo  from  IiodcIdh  to 

(il)  OurM>ll(ia)  I*  the  chief  port  ottbc  gauntry.    Iti  uhief  eiiHirt  Is  cacao. 


OCEANIA 

OCEANIA  is  the  name  usually  given  to  the  countless  groups  of 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean — ^including  Australia.  It  is  generally 
divided  into  three  sections  :  Australasia,  in  the  southern  hemisphere ; 
Malaysia,  or  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  in  the  west ;  and  Polsoiesia^ 
in  the  north  and  east  of  the  Pacific. 

(i)  The  name  Aurtnlasia  is  now  generally  restricted  to  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  neighbonring  islands. 

(ii)  The  islands  of  Kalayiia  are  really  continental  islands — ^parts  of  Asia  and  of 
Australia. 

(iii)  Polynaiia  includes  Melaneria,  MiorcmMU,  etc.— all  of  which  consist  of  true  oceanic 
islands.  But  the  term  Polynesia  is  often  restricted  to  those  islands  which  lie  in  the 
east  of  the  Pacific. 


AUSTEALIA. 


1.  Introductory. — Australia — a  continent  which  lies  entirely  within 

the  Southern  Hemisphere — is  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable 

continent  in  the  world.    It  is  the  antipodes  of  Europe ;  and  it  is 

antipodean  in  character  as  well  as  in  position.    It  is  the  smallest 

continent  on  the  edge  of  the  largest  ocean.    Though  nearly  as  large 

as  Europe,  it  has  only  one  river  of  any  size  or  importance  ;  and  that 

river  does  not  reach  the  sea,  and  sometimes  does  not  flow  at  all.     It 

is  full  of  other  oddities  :  Tinft.TnTnfl.la  lay  eggs  ;  cherries  have  their  stones 

outside ;  trees  shed  their  bark,  not  their  leaves  ;  quadrupeds  run  on 

two  feet ;  flowers  have  no  scent ;  and  many  birds  no  song.    When 

the  first  European  settlers  visited  the  country,  they  found  no  grain  to 

eat,  no  domestic  animal  to  give  milk  or  to  draw  burdens,  and  not 

the  smallest  trace  in  the  continent  of  what  is  called  civilisation. 

The  name  Autrmlla  means  "  Land  of  the  South,"  from  the   Latin  AusteTf  the 
South  wind. 

3.  Australia  and  Africa :    a  CompariBon.— These  two  continents 
possess  several  striking  features  in  common : — 

2  1 


OCEANIA 


ithout  Umtia  or  penUuQlu. 
hd  eutern  edge  ;    and  Qi* 


(i)  Both  11*  pompict  In  ulape,  slinplo  In  on 
(li)  Both  bive  Uialr  klgheat  ruigca  of  tuon 
Ugtant  peak!  In  tbe  >ouUi-eiut. 

(iy)  la  twtli,  Uie  volume  o[  wntcr  in  their  longest  riven— Uie  Nile  and  the  Uumr 
^-4iiiuiiuhes  jia  tbGy  uppnuioh  the  eea. 

(V)  The  eut  ixttta  of  both  ere  protected— the  one  by  the  Greit  Bamer  He«f,  the 
Dtlier  b;  the  laUod  of  Hidigucar. 


(ri)B 


Betting  10 


4.  PoitUoB  tBd  BoandarleB.— AuBtralin  liea  to  the  south-east  of 
Asia,  and  between  10°  and  39°  South  Idt.     It  is  bounded— 

1.  H,  ~Br  ToTM  llnll  (od  the  Uafus  lu.  S,  §.  —Bjr  Uio  SouUirb  Oaun. 

2.  I By  the  raillD  Omu.  1.  W.— By  tbc  IniUu  Oshil 

(1)  The  ibortest  llae  from  Amitislls  to  England  1b  W90  mllei  long. 

(1i>  Ships  go  oot  by  the  Sobs  Canal,  and  ntom  b;  Cape  Horn. 
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5.  Size  and  Shape. — ^Australia  contains  an  area  of  nearly  3,000,000 
square  miles  (with  Tasmania) ;  and  it  is  thus  about  one-fourth 
smaller  than  Europe.  Its  shape  is  very  simple :  it  is  that  of  an 
irregular  parallelogram. 

6.  Coast  Line. — The  coast  line  of  Australia  is,  like  that  of  Africa, 
very  simple  and  regular — with  a  contour  wonderfully  devoid  of  inlets. 
One  long  peninsula  and  one  broad  and  deeply-entering  gulf  are  the 
solitary  features  that  strike  us  when  we  look  at  the  map.  Opposite 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  in  the  north  stands  the  fiord-like  Spencer  Gulf 
in  the  south;  while  York  Peninsula  is  balanced  by  the  island  of 
Tasmania,  which  was  once  a  part  of  the  mainland.  The  rest  of  the 
coast  consists  of  long  stretches  of  an  uniform  character  unbroken  by 
bays  or  inlets  of  any  kind.  The  Great  Australian  Bight,  in  the 
south,  is  only  a  shallow  curve  in  the  land,  and  is  of  no  value  for 
shipping. 

(i)  Oapei.— The  chief  capes  are :  Cape  York,  the  most  northerly  point  of  York  Pen- 
insula  and  of  the  whole  continent ;  Cape  Byron,  the  most  easterly  point ;  Cape  Howe, 
in  the  south-east;  Wilson  Promontory,  the  point  furthest  south;  Cape  Leenwin 
(=" Lioness"),  in  the  south-west;  Steep  Point,  the  most  westerly  cape;  and  Cape 
North-Weit. 

(ii)  Bayi.— The  chief  openings  are :  The  Oulf  of  Carpentaria,  on  the  north ;  Van 
Diemen  Oulf  and  Cambridge  Oulf,  on  the  north-west ;  Shark  Bay,  and  Oeographe  Bay,  on 
the  west;  the  Oreat  AnitraUan  Blgbt,  Spencer  Golf,  St.  Vincent  Onlf,  and  Encovnter 
Bay,  on  the  south ;  Halifax,  Henrey,  and  Moreton  Baye,  on  the  east. 

(iii)  Straits.— The  principal  straits  are :  Torree  Strait,  between  Australia  and  New 
Guinea ;  Ban  Strait,  between  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

(iy)  Ulaads.— The  largest  islands  are:  Oroote  Eylaadt(=:" Great  Island")  and  Wel- 
ledey  Idaad,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ;  Melville  Idaad,  which  closes  in  Van  Diemen 
Gulf ;  Dampier  Archipelago  and  Dirk  Hartog  Iiland,  in  the  west ;  Kangaroo  Island,  King 
Iil&nd,  and  Tasmania,  on  the  south  ;  and  Oreat  Sandy  Idaad,  on  the  east. 

(v)  The  Oreat  Barrier  Beef,  which  lies  off  the  coast  of  Queensland,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  in  the  world.  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  coral  reefis  which 
stretch  for  a  distance  of  1200  miles,  from  near  Hervey  Bay  to  Torres  Strait,  which  it 
nearly  closes.  The  reef  is  about  100  miles  wide  in  the  south,  and  grows  narrower  as 
it  goes  north.  The  channel  between  it  and  the  shore  is  from  20  to  70  miles  wide; 
and,  being  defended  trom  the  swell  of  the  Pacific,  is  always  calm.  The  Barrier  is  not 
continooQf  ,  but  is  broken  by  several  deep  channels— the  largest  opposite  the  mouth 


■he  Burdeliln  rirer.    Freeh  grafir  La  hoitlle  la 
H  opcalneB  ocuor  oppoBltt  tbs  aiDUtlia  ofriTei 


7.  BnlW.— About  three-fourths  of  the  iatcrior  of  Australia  is  filled 
by  a  low  pliiteiiu  which  rises  gradiiallj  from  south  to  north  und  from 
west  to  east.  Th  s  mter  or  low  pkteAU  or  pk  n  a  a  vast  concave 
table  of  sandstone  w  than  area  of  about  I J  milhon  Bqiare  miles — 
r  more  than  half  that  of  the 
contmeut  The  central  depras- 
s  ftUe  I  bj  Lake  AauLdans. 
e  Iges  of  the  plateau  aie  in 
/  p  rts  bordered  by  ter- 
I  ran  parts  of  monntaina. 
een  these  mountain-ianges 
and  tl  e  sea  runs  a  low  plain 
wh  ch  ^  anes  vtry  much  in 
breadth  About  one  quarter  of 
the  cont  nent  is  filled  by  tlie 
fertile  basui  of  the  Murray  and 
its  tributaries —  basm  h  h  has  the  highest  mountains  in  Australia 
on  its  eastern  and  10  th  eastern  borders  A  n  rrow  continuous 
plain  round  the  wh  Ic  coa^t  of  the  cont  nent  one  great  interior 
river-baa  n  and  one  vast  low  plateau — mostly  desert  — these  are  the 
chief  component  parts  of  A  utraba. 
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S.  Hountains  — The  most  important  mount  un  r  nge  in  Australlii 
runs,  w  th  few  breaks  between  WUboh  h  Promontory  on  the  south  and 
Cape  York  on  thf  nortl  It  begi  a  n  1  ttle  to  the  west  of  Melbourne, 
runs  east,  and  then  due  north,  until  it  ends  in  the  York  Peninsula. 
It  goes  under  the  generic  name  ot  The  DlTldii«  Hangs,  booause  it 
divides  the  e^tterior  plain  on  the  coast  from  the  immensely  broad 
basin  of  the  Murray.     In  the  south-east,  this  range  forms  an  almost 
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continuous  cordillera;  in  the  north  it  is  often  rather  the  steep 
outer  edge  of  the  table-land.  The  whole  range  becomes  lower  as 
it  goes  north.  The  highest  part  is  the  Warragong  Mountains  or 
AuBtrallan  Alps ;  and  the  continent  reaches  its  highest  elevation  in 
the  Kosciusko  Group,  the  loftiest  peak  in  which  is  Mount  Townsend, 
7350  ft.  high, — or  almost  exactly  half  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc. 

(i)  Although  the  name  Dividiiig  Baage  is  frequently  used  of  the  whole  cordillera  in 
the  south-east  and  east,  the  different  ranges,  some  of  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  deep  depressions,  are  known  by  various  names.  These  are,  in  tiieir  order : 
The  Grampiaiis ;  the  Oreat  UMiUng  Baage  (north  of  Melbourne) ;  the  Anrtrallaa  Alpi ; 
the  Bine  Monntaiiu  ;  the  Liyerpool  Baage ;  the  New  England  Baage ;  Darling  Downi ;  etc. 
etc  Of  these,  the  Australian  Alps  is  the  most  distinctly  marked  range,  and  con- 
tains the  highest  summits. 

(ii)  The  Australian  Mountains  are  much  older  than  most  of  the  mountain-ranges  in 
Europe.  Hence  they  have  been  much  more  worn  down  by  weathering,  and  do  not 
present  those  sharp  shapes  and  peaks  which  are  called  homSf  needles^  and  teethf  in  the 
Alps  of  Europe.  These  forms  have,  in  Australia,  been  worn  away  to  blunted  shapes, 
table-lands,  etc. ;  and,  in  this  respect,  they  are  like  the  Scandinavian  Mountains. 

(iii)  There  are  no  active  volcanoes  in  Australia ;  but  there  are  many  craters  only 
recently  extinct ;  and  much  of  the  fertile  soil  is  of  volcanic  origin. 

9.  Plains. — ^The  Lowland  Plains  consist  chiefly  of  the  fertile  basin  of 
the  Murray,  which  fills  an  area  of  about  half  a  million  square  miles — 
or  more  than  twice  that  of  the  Austrian  Empire — and  much  of  which 
consists  of  a  deep  black  soil  of  the  richest  description.  The  Upland 
Plains,  which  have  an  ayerage  elevation  of  about  500  ft.,  are  mostly 
desert,  -and  the  arable  land  in  them  is  found  in  isolated  oases. 

(i)  In  the  west,  between  20°  South  lat.  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  lies  the  Oreat 
Sandy  Deeert ;  and,  a  little  north  of  80°  South  lat. ,  the  Oreat  Victoria  Deiert. 

(ii)  The  larger  part  of  the  interior  of  Australia  consists  of  "the  most  forbidding 
and  desolate  regions  on  the  &ce  of  the  globe."  Flat  plains,  with  a  sandy  or  clayey 
soil  of  a  red  colour,  more  or  less  charged  with  salt,  and  covered  with  **  salt-bush"  or 
with  "scrub"  with  hard  or  prickly  leaves,  form  the  main  feature  of  the  interior. 
The  scrub  consists  of  a  bushy  eucalyptus  which  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet ;  and  which  is  often  so  dense  as  to  be  quite  impenetrable.  "  Australia,  in  this 
respect  more  African  than  Africa  itself,  is  essentially  the  land  of  wastes  and  steppes." 

10.  Rivers. — ^The  rivers  of  Australia  are  few  and  small  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  continent ;  and  they  are  subject  to  two  serious 
and  opposite  disadvantages— they  are  swollen  to  overflowing,  or  dried 
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up  so  as  to  be  unnaiigable  ;  thej  are  in  a  state  either  of  dronght  oi 
of  flood.  The  onl;  river  in  the  cootinent  that  can  be  compared  for 
size  with  those  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  ia  the  Xamj ;  and  even 
this  belongs  to  a  hosia  of  inland  draic^e.  It  is  S345  miles  long, 
from  its  month  to  the  source  of  the  Dafltns,  its  longest  tribotarj  ; 
and  mnch  of  it  is  a  highway  of  trade  for  the  colony. 

(E)  The  MnTtj.  Uke  the  AhludQt  draws  its  wAtera  from  th«  roost  opposite  quArten 
—from  the  nelghbODriiood  of  the  Tropic  of  Caprtoorn,  and  from  about  38*  South  lat 
Itachlettribatari»arathsKnTuiMdiH,(]iel.uhlu,BndtheDullii|.  SoineUmesthe 
Mum;  la  onl;  a  Hriei  of  ntci-holn ;  at  other  times  It  la  a  raging  tomot.    Like  Ihe 

The  Darlias  BomeUme*  entirely  ceaaei  to  Hoiv,  aud  Leoimes  a  mere  chain  of  pools. 
Tlie  rainfkll  sotke  throngb  tl^e  porouii  soil  and  gooH  iDIo  uodergruuni]  reserv'ofrs. 

and  SardiUiL  in  Queeualjiiid.  Tl^e  othBta  to  the  east  of  the  Eosteru  Hjghlasdfl  are 
■hort,  npid,  and  itnBt  for  savigatJon.    The  best  known  of  tbem  la  the  Brlitana. 

(lU)  On  the  north  cout,  the  lai^eat  rlcers  are  tlie  Rladm,  which  Aitls  into  tbe  Gidf 
□r  ClrpeDtaclB,  and  tbe  Tktola,  whlcb  falla  into  the  Queen'a  CbanneL 

(i<)  On  iite  WBBt  coait,  tbe  beit^knawn  [inn  are  Uie  lihlisTta  and  Che  awaiu  J 

11,  Lakes,— To  the  north  of  Spencer  Gulf  lies  the  "Lake  District" 
of  Australia.  This  region,  which  has  an  area  of  about  10,000  square 
miles,  is  "set  with  lakes,"  the  largest  being  I*»e  Eyre,  Lake  Torrens 
lies  to  the  south  of  it,  and  Lake  Oalrdner  (an  immense  salt  lake)  to 
the  west.  Far  to  the  north-west  lies  Lake  Amadena,  which  often  dries 
up  into  a  plain  of  saline  mud.  Lake  Alflzandiina  is  a  large  fresh- 
water lake  into  which  the  Murray  flons.  The  depth  of  the  lakes  varies 
very  greatly  with  the  dryness  or  the  rainy  character  of  the  season. 
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12,  Climate.— Diy  heat  is  the  characteristic   of  the  climate  of 
Australia;  and  thiaia  found  all  over  the  continent   Within  the  tropica, 
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summer  (November  to  April)  is  the  rainy  season ;  outside  the  tropics, 
the  rainy  season  is  in  winter  (May  to  October).  Sudden  variations  in 
temperature  are  another  characteristic  of  the  Australian  climate,  the 
thermometer  sometimes  falling  60**  or  70°  in  a  few  hours.  Hot  winds 
from  the  interior,  like  the  blast  from  a  furnace,  generally  laden  with 
fine  dust,  and  called  "  bursters "  or  "  brick-dusters,*'  sometimes  raise 
the  temperature  to  115°. 

(i)  The  misforttine  of  Australia,  as  regards  the  snpply  of  rain,  is  that  the  moirn* 
tain-ranges  which  act  as  condensers,  lie  so  near  the  coast.  In  South  America,  they 
are  placed  as  far  back  as  they  can  be,  and  the  continent  benefits  by  all  the  rain  that 
can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  North-East  and  the  South-East  Trades ;  in  Australia,  the 
mountain-ranges  are  quite  near  the  east  coast.  The  result  is  that  the  narrow  plain 
on  the  coast  gets  more  rain  than  it  needs ;  and  when  the  rain-bearing  winds  have 
crossed  the  mountains  and  table-lands  into  the  interior,  the  great  heat  there  dissipates 
the  clouds,  and  does  not  permit  them  to  condense  into  rain. 

(ii)  Captain  Sturt,  in  the  desert  interior,  found  the  thermometer  rise  to  127* ;  and 
the  mercury  then  burst  the  tube.  For  three  months  it  was  101°  in  the  shade.  "  Every 
screw  came  out  of  the  boxes ;  the  horn  handles  of  instruments  and  the  combs  split 
up  into  fine  laminee ;  the  lead  dropped  out  of  the  pencils ;  the  hair  stopped  growing ; 
and  the  finger-nails  became  brittle  as  glass." 

(iii)  Bain  sometimes  falls  in  terrible  floods ;  and  this  heavy  rain  is  alternated  with 
long  periods  of  complete  drought.  The  Hawkesbury  riv«r  once  rose  93  ft.  above  its 
ordinary  level ;  and  hundreds  of  persons  only  escaped  by  climbing  high  trees.  In 
1884  there  was  no  rain ;  and  10,000,000  of  sheep  died  of  thirst.  From  time  to  time, 
there  is  no  rain  for  periods  of  two  or  three  years  ;  every  blade  of  grass  dies  i  and  the 
rivers  shrink  into  straggling  water-holes. 

13.  Vegetation. — The  flora  of  Australia  is  quite  unique — altogether 
different  from  that  of  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  veiy  rich  in 
species,  which  number  about  10,000— much  more  than  are  to  be  found 
in  all  Europe.  The  most  characteristic  trees  are  the  eucalypti  and 
acacias  ;  and  the  vegetable  feature  peculiar  to  Australia  is  "  scmb." 
No  grains,  fruits,  or  edible  roots  are  native  to  Australia ;  but  those 
imported  by  the  colonists — the  vine,  fig,  orange,  peacb,  etc.,  and 
grains  such  as  wbeat  and  maize — flourish  and  produce  in  a  manner 
that  far  surpasses  European  fruits  and  grains. 

(i)  The  eaealyptiu  or  gum-tree  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Australian  landscape. 
It  often  attains  a  height  of  more  than  250  ft.,  with  a  girth  of  about  20  ft  One  fallen 
tree  was  discovered  of  the  length  of  480  ft.  (much  higher  than  St.  Paul's) ;  and  this 
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»u  prolably  tho  grtndest  tree  In  th«  world.  The  different  speclM— red  gum,  Wne 
gnm,  >triOCT  birk,  Iron  lark,  ttc—ttt  gwitlj  Iilued  for  their  Umber.  Their  laws 
»n  thick  iuiaie»tliorr;  "111.  by  »t"l«  in  thejUlk,  Its  rfg*  of  the  lesf  ia  Terttail 
iDitetd  ofbdBg  pumllel  to  tho  gTODnd.  Thay  shed— not  tiiotr  laiTo»— bnt  their  bark. 
Tlien  «•  »1*}  Urge-lMWl  Og-tn™  tlist  riv»l  the  gnm-lree«  la  height. 

(U)  The  grui-tnea  tana  unotber  pecuUu'  tuton  In  the  londiiupe.    Prom  tbelr 
fnggei  iteme  «priiiB"»tn(l  of  drooping  wiry  follige.ftom  the  oentieot  whiohrlBesa 
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of  the  coaotif  Mems  like  a  heeyiog  oe< 
■  tree  itarti  np  aliovs  tlie  bnialiwood, 

tsUtheyor.    The  "Malles  »onib"  Ie  .low 

«D  of  dark  wa™,  out  of  whieh,  here  nnd  there, 
muking  a  inoutnflil  and  lonely  landmnrk." 

{»)  Onoot  thomoBtttrtklBerlaiitaof  Aai>trell»istbe"(lirao-tree."  Wl.enill* 
Mirimd  wlBi  ill  lirge  bunches  of  red  nowera,  "  It  rendera  tha  Ilhwarts  monntaiiii 
LvuBplouotiB  for  miles  out  at  nta." 

<tl)  The  Imparted  "Scotch  thlsUe"  bos  molUpUed  ao  ispldly  u  to  Iwcome  a 
aerioui  nultanee  i  and  the  diffan^nt  govemmDnta  have  to  apcnd  Ui^  anina  in  the 
endeavour  to  artermlnate  11.— Nettle!  often  grow  to  the  height  of  60  ft. 

14  iTitmiiiB  — The  fanna  of  Anatralia  is  even  odder  and  more 
peculiir  thin  its  flora.  The  nmnimslia  of  ofher  conlinerits  are  com- 
pleltly  abittit  ,  unil  tliP  li^'or,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros  of  Jav;i 
and  '-uraitn,  ^^e  wholly  wanting.  Tlie  characteristic  animals  are 
maraaplaJB  or  poiich-heaiing  nuLmmalia.  The  largest  marBupial  is 
tha  kangaroo  Among  tho  camivora,  the  most  formidable  is  the 
native  dog  or  dlneo.  The  oddest  animal  is  the  platypus  or  duck-bill. 
Like  the  plants  of  Australia,  tho  native  nnitnala  are  of  no  SDrrice  to 
man ;  hut  the  imported  aniniols, — horses,  sheep,  and  oxen, — grow, 
increase,  and  exist  in  almost  countless  numbers. — The  birds  excel 
those  of  other  temperate  lands  in  beauty  of  plumage  and  elegance  of 
form. ;  and  there  are  more  species  than  in  Enrope  ;  hut  they  are  song- 
less.  Birds  thftt  feed  on  flowers  are  very  numerous.  Large  birds  of 
tha  ostrich  type,  such  as  the  emu  and  caaaowaiy,  are  very  charac- 
teristic of  AustraUa. — The  continent  is  also  rich  in  insects,  which  are 
both  beautiful  and  peculiar. — Most  of  the  snakes  are  poisonous. 
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(i)  The  smaller  species  of  marsnpials  are  the  wallaby,  the  cat^ungaroo,  and  the 
Iiare-kangaroo.  The  flying-movsa,  a  kind  of  small  flying  opossum,  is  "  able  to  sleep  in  a 
good  sized  pill-box."  The  koala  creeps  slowly  about  at  night  on  trees  in  search  of 
fruit  and  seeds. 

(ii)  The  platypas  (or  omithorhynchus),  duck-biU  or  duck-mole,  is  a  mammal 
about  20  inches  long,  with  broad  webbed  feet,  flat  homy  bill  (not  fastened  to  the 
skeleton)  like  the  bill  of  a  duck ;  is  amphibious,  and  lays  eggs.— The  echidna  or 
"porcupine  ant-eater,"  is  also  a  mammal  which  lays  eggs. 

(iii)  Of  the  imported  animals,  the  rabbit  and  the  sparrow  have  proved  the  most 
terrible  and  expensive  nuisances.  In  New  South  Wales  alone,  2000  men  are 
permanently  employed  in  trying  to  exterminate  the  rabbit,  which  desolates  wide  tracts 
of  country  by  eating  up  the  herbage.  In  Victoria,  the  damage  done  by  the  rabbit  in 
ten  years  is  estimated  at  £3,000,000. — The  sparrow  is  also  a  great  pest ;  and  large 
sums  have  to  be  paid  for  the  destruction  of  these  birds  and  their  eggs. 

(iv)  The  regent-bird,  the  rlfle-Urd,  the  fly-catcber,  and  the  lyre-bird  are  remarkable  for 
beauty.— The  braih-birdi  do  not  sit  on  their  eggs,  but  bury  them  under  heaps  of 
earth  and  vegetable  matter,  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  bower-bird 
builds  a  bower-like  structure  of  twigs  and  branches,  and  decorates  it  with  feathers, 
bones,  and  shells. 

15.  MineralB. — Australia  is  very  rich  in  minerals.  Gold,  copper, 
tin,  iron,  and  coal  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  all  the  colonies  ; 
and  some  silver  is  also  produced  in  New  South  Wales. 

(i)  Ctold  is  the  most  important  metal  found  in  Australia ;  and  Victoria  is  the  colony 
that  has  produced  most.  In  the  last  forty  years,  about  £200,000,000  worth  has  been 
mined.  The  total  yield  of  Australia  is  nearly  £300,000,000 ;  but  the  supply  has  been 
rapidly  decreasing  for  some  time.  Gold  is  also  found  in  Queendand,  where  the  chief 
miners  are  Chinese. 

(ii)  South  Anstralla  is  the  chief  producer  of  copper. 

(iii)  nn-mlnes  of  great  value  have  been  opened  up  in  Queensland. 

(iv)  Iron  is  plentiful  in  most  of  the  colonies. 

(v)  There  are  extensive  coal-flelds  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  Queensland. 

(vi)  Precious  stones,  such  as  the  garnet,  ruby,  and  sapphire,  are  found. 


16.  Inhabitants. — Like  its  flora  and  its  fauna,  the  human  natives 
of  Australia  are  isolated,  peculiar  and  imique.  The  Australian 
aborigines  are  said  to  belong  to  the  Austral-Negro  family.  They  are 
fast  disappearing,  and  now  number  little  over  30,000 — which  is  only 
about  one  for  every  ten  square  miles. — Of  settlers,  there  are  now  on 


the  continent  about  3,000,000— nil  apeuking  the  English  language, 
and  almost  all  of  Britiah  descent 
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nllu  Is  of  t!iF  average  Eucopesn  height,  lus  n  lory  U*n 
^Dft?il  with  the  dark  races)}  ikDEB  broad  BDil  fleshy,  oorophj^v^ 
h  hair— onriy  hnl  not  wonUy,  and  a  long  Mumw  haid  with  law" 
broir.  He  !a  one  at  the  tdih  t  degnded  at  savngee— T^thinit  hctiH  or  domeBtieuiiiiuilB, 
with  DO  weaving,  no  potlfry,  and  do  irligion.  His  Irtngnage  caa  connt  np  iojivt — and 
DO  further.  H«  \iiea  on  nhclI-Hsh,  lliords,  snakes,  frogs,  worms,  InMcts,  grabs,  etc 
Be  soDietlmes  eats  his  own  chihlnn.  Tlie  chief  oocDputlon  oF  the  men  Is  hnDtlBg 
ami  wan  of  tlie  women,  getting  food  and  cooktDg  It, 

17.  Ro*ds  and  aallwayB. — Like  all  "new''  countries,  Aaatralia  is 
better  supplied  with  railways  than  with  roada.  All  the  largo  cities 
and  towns  have  railways  connecting  them  ;  and  it  is  thaa  easier  to 
go  long  distances  tban  short  ones.  The  cheap  labour — easily 
in  old  countries — necessary  to  construct  roads,  is  almost 
wanting  in  Australia. 

(I)  "  Railways  may  be  aaid  to  liavo  finpenedsd  roads  before  the  latter  wer 
(11)  ■•  Uost  of  the  commnnlcatlon,  eyea  br  man-coacliea,  Is  carried  on  bj  mlsn  ta^la 
throngh  the  bush,  withont  the  vcstigo  of  anftlilng  that  can  be  caUai  a  road." 

IR.  DlTlilonB. — Australia  contains  several  divisions  called  colonies, 
which  were  "settled"  at  different  periods,  and  all  of  which  have 
separate  governments  and  parliaments,  with  governors  appointed  by 
the  Queen  at  home.  They  are  :  Victoria,  Hev  Bontli  Tales,  Qneeiu- 
land,  Sontli  Australia,  and  Weit  Auitralla  (which,  however,  has  no 
parliament  of  its  own).  The  amalleat  of  these  is  Victoiia,  but  it 
contains  the  largest  population  ;  while  West  Australia  is  by  fat  the 
largest,  and  yet  has  the  smallest  population. 

(i)  WeM  Autralla  Is  governed  by  the  Colonial  ORloe. 

(il)  Victoria,  Qoeensland,  Tasmania,  Wexi  Anstralia,  and  the  Fiji  Islands  have 
formed  a  Federaljon. 

19.  VICTOEIA. — This,  the  smallest  but  most  wealthy,  most  manufac- 
turing, and  most  populous  of  all  the  Australian  Colonies,  was  onee 
called  AOHtralla  Felix  from  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  whole 
country.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  Great  Britain,  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Murray  ;  on  the  west  by  South  Australia  ;  on  its 
other  sides  by  the  sea.      Through  the  south  of  Victoria  run  the 
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Pyrenees,  the  Grampians,  the  Great  Dividing  Range;  and,  in  the 
east,  the  Australian  Alps.  It  has  a  population  of  more  than  a  million 
inhabitants.    It  has  few  navigable  rivers. 

(i)  ^netorlft  was  cat  out  of  New  South  Wales  in  1850  and  named  after  onr  Queen. 
The  capital  MenwnnM  was  named  after  the  then  Prime  Minister. 

(ii)  The  boundary  line  on  the  west  is  the  141st  meridian. 

(iii)  The  density  of  population  is  about  13  per  square  mile.  Much  of  the  surface 
is  mountainous  or  hiUy ;  and  there  is  a  great  sandy  desert  in  the  north-west.  But 
west  of  Melbourne  there  afe  enormous  numbers  of  extinct  volcanoes ;  and,  where 
these  occur,  the  soil  is  extremely  rich. 

20.  Industries  and  Commerce. — The  chief  industries  are  sheep- 
farming,  agriculture,  and  mining.  By  far  the  largest  export  is  wool ; 
next,  though  at  a  distance,  come  gold,  and  breadstuffs.  The  largest 
imports  are  cotton,  timber,  Iron,  and  coal.  There  are  about  2000 
miles  of  railway  in  the  colony,  with  over  4000  miles  of  telegraph  line. 

(i)  Wool  is  exported  to  the  value  of  about  £5,000,000. 

(ii)  The  export  of  gold  has  fallen  to  less  than  £2,000,000;  but,  twenty  years  ago,  it 
amounted  to  nearly  £10,000,000. 

(iii)  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amount  yearly  to  about  £7,000,000 ;  the 
imports  from  this  country  to  nearly  £9,000,000. 

21.  Towns. — There  are  in  Victoria  four  towns  with  a  population 
of  more  than  20,000  persons.  These  are  Melboume,  Ballarat,  Sand- 
burst,  and  Geelong.  Melboume  is  the  capital,  and  also  the  largest 
commercial  and  manufacturing  town. 

(i)  MELBOTTSNE  (450),  on  the  Tarra,  has  grown  in  the  last  forty  years  into  a  town 
nearly  as  large  as  Liverpool.  It  stands  on  seven  hills  which  rise  gradually  from  the 
Tarra,  and  is  one  of  the  best  built  and  noblest  cities  in  the  world.  Wide  streets  with 
high  and  beautiftd  buildings  on  each  side,  large  public  parks  and  luxuriant  gardens, 
magnificent  public  edifices  built  of  an  almost  imperishable  stone  distinguish  Mel- 
boume among  other  cities.  It  has  also  a  noble  University  and  a  fine  Free  Library. 
Its  two  suburbs,  St.  Kllda  and  Brighton,  stand  on  the  lovely  shores  of  Fort  Phillip. 

(ii)  Ballarat  (40)  is  one  of  the  most  &mous  gold-mining  towns  in  the  world.  The 
gold  was  at  first  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  aUuvial  soil ;  but  this  has  been 
worked  out,  and  gold  is  now  got  by  crushing  the  quartz  "  reefs." 

(iii)  Sandlnint  (37),  another  gold-mining  town,  about  100  miles  from  Melboume. 

(iv)  OaeloBc  (25)  is  a  town  on  a  branch  of  Fort  Fhillip  Bay  which  manufactures 
*' tweeds.  "—Eehvoa  is  the  rising  inland-port  of  Victoria. 
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22,  NEW  flOUTH  WAIEB.— Tliis  colony,  the  oldest  in  Australia,  u 
about  900  miles  long  by  GOO  broad.  It  is  about  ten  timeH  the  size  of 
Ireland.  It  consists  of  mountain,  table-land,  and  plain.  The  chief 
ranges  running  through  it  are  the  Bine  BlaimtaiiiB,  the  Liverpool 
Baaee,  and  the  Hew  EngOand  Ranjre.  Its  population  is  smaller 
than  that  of  Victoria,  though  its  area  is  four  times  as  large. 

C)  It  <9  baHn.l(>>]  OD  tliF  norlli  ^y  Qu^enalind ;  on  tho  «ut  b;  thf  PacIHR  ;  on  the 
simlh  by  Victoria ;  bdcI  on  the  wsst  bj  Houtli  AnstnllB. 

(il)  The  popalntion  of  the  c^olony  gives  only  abont  S\  peraonfl  to  the  Bqiure  uftfr 
Thi<  Is  due  to  thico  maBcii:  (a)  lis  mineral  (mKuna  are  more  thinly  distributed  | 
Cj)  thf  arable  lamia  occnraa  oaBe"  iMted  at  wide  Inlervala  over  the  coontrj :  <<i)  the 

S3.  iQdQBtrleB  and  Commsrce. — The  chief  indu-itries  are  Rheep- 
farming  and  agTiemtare  ;  and  there  is  also  some  mining.  The  chief 
e\  ports  are  wool ;  com, — at  a  great  distance ;  ooal,  and  tin.  The  largest 
imports  are  those  of  drapery  and  cloflilng.  The  largest  trade  is  done 
with  Great  Britain,  which  takes  about  half  the  exports,  and  sends 
half  the  imports — each  amounting  to  about  .£7,000,000. — There  are 
about  2000  miles  of  railway  in  the  colony,  with  22,000  miles  of 
telegraph  wire. 

(1)  There  are  more  than  50  million  sheep  In  tlie  colour ;  and  the  aDnnil  export  of 
WMil  amounts  to  over  £10,000,1X10,  of  wliirh  GrfstBrtUin  takes  more  than  |tha 

(il)  New  Bonth  Wales  is  richer  In  nul  than  any  other  Australian  colony :  about 
3,000,000  tons  are  raised  annually. 

m  to  ISSS  Is  about  £40,000,000; 


24.  Towns.— There  is  only  one  large  town  in  New  South  Wales- 
Sydney,  the  capital.  There  are  only  four  other  towns  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  10,000— Maltlsuid,  Hewcastle,  Paramatta,  and  Bathnnt. 

(i)  BrDHIT  (400),  the  oldest  city  in  Austialin,  is  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales. 
Its  commanding  situation  on  a  splendid  harbour,  and  its  broad  streets,  with  noble 
puWic  bnildings,  have  earned  for  it  the  title  of  "  Queen  of  the  South."  Its  natural 
situation  makes  it  one  of  the  llnest  cities  la  the  irorld :  the  sea,  with  Its  coves, 

gardens.  Its  mingling;  of  sea  and  land,  hill  and  valley,  rock  and  nood  and  graasy 
slopes,  its  coublnation  of  the  most  Im.siiant  vegelatlou  both  of  tropical  and  t«mperat« 


.^ 
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zones,  startle  and  delight  the  visitor  at  every  torn.    Fort  Jackson  may  be  compared 
with  the  harbour  of  Bio  Janeiro. 

"  So  inezproMibly  lovely  is  Port  Jackson  that  it  makes  a  man  ask  himself  whether  it  would 
not  be  worth  his  while  to  more  his  goods  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  in  order  that 
he  might  look  on  it  as  long  as  be  can  look  at  anything." — Tbollope. 

(ii)  Maitland,  on  the  Hunter,  owes  its  wealth  to  the  floods  of  that  river,  which 
annually  bring  down  new  soil  to  the  surrounding  country. 

(iii)  Kewcaitle  is  the  principal  shipping  port  on  the  east  coast ;  it  is  second  only  to 
Sydney.    It  ships  chiefly  coal. 

(iv)  Panunatte,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sydney,  is  famous  for  its  luscious  fruits— its 
orchards  and  orangeries. 

(v)  Bathimt  is  the  principal  town  in  the  colony  on  the  western  slopes.  It  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  chief  wheat-growing  district  of  the  colony,  and  also  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  gold  mines. 

25.  QUEENSLAND. — This  is  the  most  northerly  colony  in  Australia, 
the  one  which  has  most  land  within  the  tropics,  and  which  has  there- 
fore the  hottest  climate.  It  is  1300  miles  long,  800  broad ;  and  its 
area  is  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  France.  Ranges  of  moun- 
tains run  along  the  coast ;  and  it  has  more  table-land  than  any  other 
colony.  Half  of  its  whole  area  is  covered  with  forest.  It  has  four 
slopes ;  and  its  rivers  flow  in  four  directions — north,  south,  east,  and 
west.  The  Fitzroy  and  the  Burdeldn  are  the  most  important,  as  they 
bring  down  large  quantities  of  fertilising  sediment.  The  population 
is  half  a  million  ;  the  land  could  support  hundreds  of  millions. 

(i)  There  are  about  10,000  Chinese,  at  work  chiefly  in  the  gold  mines ;  and  about 
10,000  "Kanakas"  (= men)— Polynesians  imported  from  the  neighbouring  islands — 
chiefly  engaged  in  growing  sugar. 

(ii)  There  are  perhaps  12,000  aborigines— mostly  in  York  Peninsula. 

26.  Industries  and  Commerce. — The  chief  industries  are  sheep- 
rearing,  mining,  and  agriculture.  The  leading  grain-crop  is  maize ; 
and  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  a  growing  industry.  The  chief  articles 
of  export  are  wool,  gold,  and  sugar.  The  principal  imports  are  iron, 
clothes,  and  cottons. — There  are  about  2000  miles  of  railway  in  the 
colony,  and  9000  miles  of  telegraph  line. 

There  is  in  Queensland  a  coal-fleld  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Scotland ;  but  the 
coal  is  not  yet  worked,  for  want  of  easy  access  to  the  sea. 


37.  TotroB. — The  only  town  of  any  importance  u  BrlBbane,  the 
oapital.  The  only  other  towns  with  a  population  of  over  10,000  are 
EaoUuunptoii  and  VxrjTtorvagb. 

(I)  BRISBm  (SO)  atanile  od  the  river  BiubiiD«,  sboDt  SOD  mOss  north  of  SydHT. 

Uw  botinlcil  gudens  are  tall  of  IntereitiDe  tropical  plaDtB,  V 

(ii)  BwUiuipMB  is  1  growing  ptjFt  for  metenic  ona  on  the  Titmy.  ^H 

{ill)  lIiirj*on»«b,  on  the  Mary,  is  a  riBing  centre  of  Ita  imgsr  Indnatry.  ^^t 

28.  SOUTH  AHarHALIi— This  is  the  second  lai^est  colony  on  the 
continent;  but  only  a  very  small  portion  of  it  is  settled.  It  is  about 
2U0O  miles  long  by  800  wide  ;  and  its  area  contains  nearly  a  million 
square  miles.  But  it  is  only  the  southern  pact  that  is  inhabited, 
and  that  by  only  about  350,000  persons.  The  chief  mountain-rangii 
is  Flinders  Ranere  -  and  the  chief  river  in  the  interior  is  Finko  Creek, 
which  sometimes  dries  up  before  it  can  reach  Lake  Eyre.  The  lower 
part  of  the  Murray  flows  through  South  Australia. 

(i)  BonUi  AuBtrillB  proper  beglni  at  if  South  Ut. ;  the  northiira  jiut  in  csUeil 
tile  Bsrlhun  Tiirltmy,  vhlcb  Is  tnoHlly  deHiut,  with  II  ten  [eitUe  apota. 

(ili)  The  Xmr  falls  lu to  Lalu  Aleiandrlns,  a  wide  ahallow  elieet  of  treaii  water; 
so  t^t  the  whole  of  ita  bsain  maf  be  tegacded  as  a  continental  baaln. 

(It)  The  Mwlbum  TeirMnr  ia  mostly  deasit ;  bat.  In  the  hotlw  and  mon  fertile 
parts,  Chinese  are  engaged  in  growing  tropical  products.  Then  are  also  ilch  gold. 
Belds.    The  chief  town  is  Faiiuntsn,  on  the  magnlflcent  harbonr  of  Port  Danrtn. 

39.  IndDstrlei  anl  Commerce. — South  Australia  is  the  chief  wheat- 
growing  colony  on  the  continent ;  and  the  wheat  area  ia  about  half 
the  size  of  Scotland.  In  addition  to  agrlcnltnie,  the  chief  industries 
are  mining',  sbeep-Toorlng;,  and  wine-making:.  The  chief  exports  are 
wool,  wheat,  and  copper.  The  principal  imports  are  iron,  dotbing, 
lOttons,  woollens,  machln«ry,  etc.  Great  Britain  takes  most  of  the 
exports,  and  sends  most  of  the  imports.  There  are  about  1800  miles 
of  rwlway  ;  aad  6000  miles  of  telegraph  line. 

(1)  The  moat  important  agilcnltmal  prodncta  are  whaat,  wine,  and  eUTe^U. 
(ii)  We  bay  from  South  AnBtnlla  aboat  £2,000,000  worth  of  wool  a  year, 
(iii)  Oopiw  constitutes  Che  chief  mloeial  wealth  of  the  colony.    Baira  Birra  was 
once  the  gnat  copper-mine  ;  but  tt  has  been  eclipsed  bj  Willam,  on  ajienccr  Golf, 
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(iv)  The  Overland  Telegraph  Line  of  South  Australia  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of 
the  world.  A  line,  1973  miles  long,  stretching  across  a  whole  continent,  ftom  Adelaide 
to  Fort  Darwin,  and  crossing  a  series  of  deserts,  most  of  them  entirely  waterless,  with 
tracks  to  be  cleared  through  almost  impenetrable  scrub,  with  drought  to  be  fought 
by  the  engineers  in  one  place  and  floods  in  another,  with  food  and  all  materials  to 
be  carted  hundreds  of  miles,  and  all  this  done  by  one  of  tiie  poorest  Australian 
colonies,  must  command  our  admiration  and  respect. 

30.  Towns. — There  is  only  one  town  of  any  importance  in  South 
Australia ;  and  that  is  Adelaide,  the  capital  The  other  towns  are 
very  small ;  for  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

(i)  ADELAIDE  (70 ;  but,  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  150)  stands  on  the  little  river 
Torrens.  The  city  is  backed  by  the  Mount  Lofty  Range,  in  which  reservoirs  have 
been  constructed  capable  of  holding  1,000,000,000  gallons  of  water.  The  botanic 
gardens  rank  next  to  those  of  Sydney. 

(ii)  Fort  Adelaide  stands  about  7  miles  from  the  city  of  Adelaide. 

31.  WEST  AUSTRALIA. — This  colony  occupies  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  continent ;  but  most  of  it  is  desert,  only  three  small  portions 
on  the  coast  are  settled,  and  the  total  inhabitants  amount  to  only 
50,000— the  number  of  a  small  English  town.  This  is  only  one 
person  to  about  27  square  miles.  The  colony  has  never  thriven.  Its 
chief  exports  are  wool  and  lead-ore.  The  capital  is  Perth,  on  the 
Swan  river.  There  are  about  500  miles  of  railway  and  3000  miles 
of  telegraph  line. 

(i)  The  three  things  that  have  retarded  the  growth  of  Western  Australia  are : 
(a)  the  absence  of  mineral  wealth ;  (b)  the  fact  that  the  patches  of  fertile  land  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  wide  stretches  of  desert ;  and  (c)  the  long  distance  from 
the  only  good  harbour— AltMuiy,  on  King  George's  Sound. 

(ii)  The  Umberley  Diitriet,  in  the  north,  seems  now  to  be  the  rising  portion  of  the 
colony.  And  this  also  for  three  reasons:  (a)  the  discovery  of  a  gold-field  ;  (h)  the 
discovery  of  rich  grassy  plains ;  and  (c)  the  growth  of  the  pearl-fisheries. 

(iii)  The  two  best  things  in  West  Australia  are  its  timber  and  its  fine  climate.  The 
gigantic  Kauri— one  of  the  tallest  trees  in  the  world,  and  the  Jaxrah,  which  grows  a 
wood  that  resists  the  white  ant  on  land  and  the  ship-worm  at  sea,  are  two  trees  which 
yield  large  quantities  of  excellent  timber. — The  climate  is  one  of  the  finest  known — 
hot,  dry,  and  also  bracing.  "  It  is  a  climate  such  as  no  other  in  the  world  can  excel, 
and  few  equal,  for  health-giving  attributes." 
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32.  TAAHANIA.— The  oolony  of  TaEmanisi  ii  an  isknd  wliich  is  us 
Urge  nu  Scotland  without  its  attendant  klunda.  It  baa  a  loDg 
and  irregitkr  coast  line,  with  many  gowl  hnrbours.  It  ia  perhaps 
the  most  thoroughly  mouatoinous  island  on  the  globe,  and  has  been 
called  "the  Switzerland  of  the  SoutL"  A  high  table-land  fills  the 
middle  of  the  island ;  and  on  and  Tound  this  rise  mountain-ranges 
and  peaks,  and  from  it  run  down  fonr  slopes.  Mountain,  table-land, 
valley,  ravine,  and  glen  are  mingled  in  the  most  picturesque  con- 
fusion. The  two  largest  valleys — those  of  the  Derwent  and  the  Tamai 
—run  south  and  north.  There  are  many  other  anialler  rivers,  which 
never  fikil  for  want  of  water,  which  flow  through  picturesque  soenery 
{ind  luagnificent  forests,  and  are  adorned  with  splendid  waterfalls. 
There  are  numerous  alpine  lakes  ou  the  central  table-land — the 
highest  being  Or«at  Lake  and  Lake  Bt.  Clair,  The  climate  is  cooler 
and  the  air  more  refreshing  thun  that  of  Australia  ;  und  hence  the 
island  has  become  ii  heidtij-resurt.  Tlie  capital  is  Bottart ;  and  the 
chief  port  LaunecBton.  The  chief  exports  are  wool,  Un,  ftnlt,  timber, 
ind  guM. — The  population  of  the  whole  island  is  only  about  140,000 
— half  the  population  of  Bristol 


rlgines  are  complete!  )■  eitincf. 

rhere  BH  about  SOOOmilea  of  telegiapb  line. 

jot  of  the  noble  MoQntWelLington.    It  has  a  i 
by  liQla  and  niountalna,"  says  Mr.  Trollope,  "f. 

Itiarvnous  for 


33,  MEW  ZEALAKC. — The  group  of  islands  which  lie  between  34° 
and  47°  S.  lat. — entirely  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  about  1200  miles 
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from  Anstralia,  is  called  N«v  ZMOaad.    This  groop  connats  of  two  laige 
ialandi— Forth  Idaud  and  Bratn  iBlsnd,  and  one  vaiy  small  one— 


Btavart  lalsnd.  The  two  larger  isknda  ^re  together  a  little  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  England  without  WbIbb.  Their  surface  is  highly 
monntainouE ;  and  one  long  Cordillera  runs  through  both  inlands  from 
south  to  north.  The  islands  are  well  watered ;  and  there  are  numerous 
lakes  and  rivers.  The  coast  line  is  long ;  and  there  are  many 
good  harboiUH.  The  South  Island  is  remarkable  for  long  narrow 
fiords  called  "  Soonds,"  with  high  steep  cliffs  hemming  them  in. 

<l)  The  Nortb  uid  BouUi  Islands  *ra  sepamted  by  OsdIe  Btnit ;  SodUi  Island  is 
separated  from  Btewsrt  Island  by  FnvucE  (Fovo)  Btialt. 

(11)  ■orlh  Idui  has  an  uea  of  4S,D0a  sqasn  miles ;  Bontb  MssA  abont  (S.OOO. 

(ill)  Uur  parts  of  New  Zealani  remind  one  of  the  romantlo  aoenary  of  Smtlsnd. 
ANslr  Zealandec,  after  aeaing  Seotland,  will  asy:  "Thete  Is  no  plSM  In  the  world 
llks Scotland,  except  New  Zealuid."  And  a  ScotcJiman  sajFB  :  "There  is  no  place  in 
the  world  like  New  Zealand,  except  Scotland." 

34.  Bnild. — Both  islands  are  mountainous,  and  even  m^ed,  with 
narrow  plains  on  the  west,  and  broader  plains  on  the  east  side.  The 
South  Island  is  the  more  mountainous  of  the  two ;  and  the  lofty 
rauge  rons  very  near  to  the  western  coast.  The  mountain-niDge  in 
this  island  is  caUed  the  Sonthem  Alps  ;  and  the  highest  point  in  it  ia 
2k 
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Hount  Cook,  whicii  uttaiaa  the  baigbt  of  13,350  ft.— a  little  less  than 
Uwt  of  Mont  Blanc— The  highest  niounlains  in  the  North  Island  Ue 
nearer  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  sre  nil  volcanic.  The  loftiest  peak 
in  that  island  is  Mount  Epnont  (8270  ft.).— The  largest  lake  in  New 
Zealand  is  Lake  Tanpo(in  North  Island);  and  the  largest  rivet  is 
Valkato,  which  is  the  millet  of  Lake  Taiipo.  The  widest  plain  is 
that  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  South  Island,— and  ia  called  Canter- 
bury  Pl&ini. — Evidences  of  volcanic  action — putt  or  present — abound 
olmoet  everywhere  in  New  Zealand,  more  espcoiaUy  in  the  centre  of 
the  North  Island. 

C)  Th»  Bontbem  Alps  riis  sboTs  the  line  ol  perpetotl  ■do«:  uid  their  Iiighec 
vmllefs  are  flUud  with  luge  gliclaca,  the  lowu  with  h«atirnl  Ukea. 

Itaelf  In  the  luntli-weat  carnar  of  th«  North  I 

(lll)teM  Tups  !a  B  "veritable  icluiil  eea,"  ahoat  ali  timet  the  lize  of  Loch 
Lomond ;  and  of  an  nirkDOWD  depth.  Tt  is  Bntd  to  he  the  oM  Gistor  of  *□  eTlinct 
voleiuio,    Itle  enrrounded  by  vohanio  depoaita  which  form  a  table-land  riatng  lOOOtt. 

(Iv)  The  Walkata,  about  3S  oIleB  Ctdtd  Ita  outlet,  puiei  thnnigh  a  most  ■trildng 


ngs,  palatial  terraees,  lovely  mtural  baths,  edged  with  flinty 

e  tioted  marble— pink  or  white,  and  Qlled  with  hot  trans- 

parent  wal«r  of  the  cka 

est  and  etrongest  blue.    The  pure  white  ef  the  flinty  depoBits, 

the  intstiBe  blue  of  the 

bright  red  o(  the  bare 

earth,  the  whirling  clouds  or  steam-all  go  to  form  a  gceoe 

which  ia  nnequaUed  on 

the  dee  of  the  globe.     (The  pink  and  whlto  temwes  were 

lately  destroyed  by  the 

ruption  of  ineighbonrlng  volcano.) 

35.  Climate,  Vegretatlon,  etc.— The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  like 
that  of  Englaod — only  warmer  and  more  equable.  The  sea-breeies 
temper  the  summer  heat,  and  add  warmth  to  the  air  in  winter.     The 
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prevalent  winds  are  north-west,  cross  a  great  breadth  of  ocean,  and 
are  laden  with  moisture  ;  hence  the  west  coasts  are  much  more  rainy 
than  the  east. — The  timber  belongs  chiefly  to  the  tribe  of  pines ;  and 
the  Kauri  pine  is  the  most  valuable  tree  in  the  islands.  There  are  no 
native  grains  or  fruits ;  and  those  now  cultivated  were  introduced  by 
the  settlers. — The  fauna  of  New  Zealand  is  very  peculiar  :  there  are 
no  marsupials  at  all ;  and  a  quaint  native  bird  is  a  wingless  running 
bird  called  the  apterjrx. 

(i)  Forests  covering  about  12,000,000  acres  are  a  characteristic  feature  in  New 
Zealand.  Kauri  gum,  a  product  of  the  Kauri  pine,  used  for  fine  varnishes,  is  found 
in  the  soil  on  the  sites  of  old  Kauri  forests,  and  at  the  foot  of  growing  trees.  The 
Kauri  pine  itself  supplies  excellent  timber. 

(ii)  The  only  native  mammals  are  two  small  kinds  of  bat.— There  are  no  snakes.— 
There  are  four  kinds  of  apteryx— without  wings  or  tail-feathers,  and  a  little  larger  than 
a  hen.    They  have  short  legs,  bills  like  a  snipe's,  and  long  brown  hair-like  feathers. 

36.  Industries  and  Commerce. — The  chief  industries  are  sheep- 
farming,  agricoltore,  and  mining.  By  far  the  largest  export  is  wool ; 
and  after  it,  though  at  a  great  distance,  come  gold,  grain,  frozen  meat, 
and  Kauri  gum.  Much  the  largest  trade  is  done  with  Great  Britain 
(the  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  England  amount  to  about 
j£5,000,000) ;  and  the  Australian  Colonies  have  also  considerable 
commercial  dealings  with  New  Zealand. 

(i)  The  colony  owns  about  20,000,000  sheep. 

(ii)  The  total  value  of  the  gold  raised  in  New  Zealand  since  'iS57  amounts  to 
£45,000,000.— There  are  also  numerous  coal-mines  in  the  colony. 

(iii)  The  chief  ports  are :  (a)  In  the  North  Island :  Ancklaad,  Napl«r,  and  WeUington ; 
(b)  in  the  South  Island :  NelBon  and  Dnnedln. 

(iv)  There  are  nearly  2000  miles  of  railway  in  both  islands ;  and  nearly  5000  miles 
of  telegraph. 

37.  Towns. — There  are  only  four  towns  in  New  Zealand  with  a 
population  of  over  20,000  inhabitants.  These  are  Auckland,  the 
largest,  and  Wellinfirton  in  North  Island  ;  Dunedin  and  Chxistchnrdi 
in  the  South  Island. 

(i)  Aveklaad  (80)  stands  on  an  excellent  harbour  in  the  beautiful  Gulf  of  HaurakL 
It  is  the  lazsiBst  city  in  New  Zealand,  and  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  government. 
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ctplUL  or  Hew  ZMUnd.    II  sUadB  on  Cook  Stnit, 


(v)  me  i«pa1sUon  of  the  wbole  of  New  ZenluDd  ta  tbout  660,1)00  (Icsi 
■npiiUtlon  af  Glugow),  of  whom  nbont  40,000  irB  MlorlDS.  The  Hauiisi 
luttvc  net ;  t>ut  onnc  Drit^DiU;  tram  Kme  islsDd  In  Fol7D«si». 


POLYNESIA.  ^^ 

1.  latrodnotoTy. — FDlyQ«Bta  is  the  name  generally  given  to  all  the 
islands  in  ibe  Pacific  Ocean.  But  the  Pacific  lEla,iids  are  more 
correctly  divided  into  three  gronps  :  UelAneola,  Hlcronesla,  and 
Polyneila. 


r  PulynEBlB  are  partir  ot  Tolcimlc,  iiartlj  of  conJ 
iDihiiutloE  of  bot]^.  The  conl  Islands  bib  hy  far  tlie 
of  itoUsor  low  reefs,  only  a  few  feet  sbove  thoaea. 


2.  The  Two  Chief  OroupB.— The  two  moat  important  islajid-groupa 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  the  Sandwich  IsIajidB  in  the  north  (lat.  20° 
N.),  and  the  Fiji  Islands  in  the  south  (lat.  20°  S.)  They  are  ahout 
4000  milea  from  each  other.  Both  are  places  of  call  for  British  and 
American  steameia  running  between  the  three  continents  of  Asia, 
America,  and  Australia  ;  and  both  are  destined  to  become  great 
centres  of  oceanic  trade. 

(I)  The  SudMch  Uudi  lie 

seeond  largest  Otlm.  The  tot 
group  Is  "an  earthly  raradise 
Padac.  and  brcatlied  on  by  mil 


lephyra."    The  people  ai 
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hearted  idlers.  They  gallop  on  their  ponies  over  the  white  sands,  and  disport  them- 
selves  on  tiie  white  crests  of  the  surging  billows. — Hawaii  is  a  naked  and  waterless 
iron-bound  island— a  mass  of  lava,  full  of  volcanoes.  There  are  four  active  volcanoes 
—three  of  them  the  highest  mountains  in  Polynesia;  and  the  two  highest  are 
Manna  Sea  (13,840  ft.)i  and  Kanna  Loa  (13,650  ft.).  Near  Hauna  Loa  is  Kilauaa,  the 
most  remarkable  volcano  in  the  world.  Its  crater  is  a  fathomless  oval  abyss,  filled 
with  a  glowing  lake  of  boiling  lava,  which  rises  and  falls  at  regular  intervals. — The 
soil  of  the  islands  is  extremely  fertile ;  and  the  chief  crops  are  sugar  and  rice.  The 
capital  is  Honolvln  (on  Oahu),  a  splendid  land-locked  harbour,  with  water  deep  enough 
for  the  largest  steamers.    American  influence  is  strongest  in  the  islands. 

(ii)  TlM  Tiji  lilandt  (which  belong  to  Oreat  Britain)  lie  a  little  north  of  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn.  There  are  more  than  200  islands ;  about  80  are  inhabited.  The  largest  is 
Vitl  Levu,  a  little  more  than  ^ds  the  size  of  Yorkshire ;  the  second  largest  is  Vanna 
Lavn.  Both  are  mountainous  (the  highest  peaks  about  5000  ft.),  of  volcanic  origin, 
well  wooded,  and  extremely  fertile.  The  eastern  or  "weather-side "  of  the  islands  is 
one  dense  mass  of  tropical  vegetation,  one  unbroken  green  mantle  of  huge  trees, 
countless  creepers,  and  other  plants.  The  lee  side  is  a  grassy  country  dotted  with 
screw-pines. — The  Fijians  are  a  dark-coloured,  frizzly-haired,  bearded  race,  tall, 
muscular,  and  well-formed.  They  were  once  cannibals.  The  principal  products  of  the 
islands  are  sugar,  copra,  and  bananas. — ^The  capital  is  Suva  (on  Yiti  Levu);  the  only 
other  town  of  any  size  is  Lewka.— There  is  regular  steam-communication  to  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  Great  Britain. 

3.  BIELANESIA. — The  groups  of  islands  which  go  by  the  name  of 
Melanesia  lie  between  the  Moluccas  and  the  Fiji  Islands.  The  in- 
habitants belong  to  the  Papuan  Race.  By  far  the  largest  island  is 
Papua  or  New  Guinea.  The  important  groups  are  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago,  the  Salomon  Islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia, 
and  the  FJji  Islands. 

(i)  Mew  Guinea  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world.  It  has  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles 
— ^ten  times  the  size  of  Scotland,  or  one-fourth  larger  than  the  whole  Austrian  Empire. 
It  lies  between  the  Equator  and  Torres  Strait,  and  has  the  Moluccas  on  the  west  of 
it.  The  island  is  very  mountainous ;  and  the  height  of  some  of  the  mountains  in  the 
interior  has  been  estimated  at  18,000  ft.— by  far  the  loftiest  summits  which  rise  within 
the  space  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Andes.  The  lofty  well-marked  range  in  the  east 
of  the  island  is  called  Owen  Stanley.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile ;  and  tiie  country  is 
overgrown  with  dense  virgin  forests.  Oigantic  trees,  matted  together  with  lianas, 
shut  out  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Tree-ferns,  palms,  orchids,  cinnamon-trees,  and  figs  are 
very  common.  Animals  are  scarce ;  and  the  largest  mammal  is  the  wild  pig.  But  the 
island  is  rich  in  birds-of-paradise,  king-fishers,  parrots,  and  pigeons.  The  Papuan  race 
is  of  a  deep  sooty-brown  or  black  complexion,  with  dry  and  woolly  hair,  which  grows 
in  one  large  firm  mass  of  dense  curls.    (The  word  papua  means  **  woolly-haired.") 


OCBANU 

0  Europciin  powen;  tha  ruUh  in  the  westEni  half;  tlm 
ind  tlia  Engtinh  In  tbe  soDth-uit. 
d  tliA  new  nrnno  Tot  tbegroclp  fDrmfirly  culled  New  Britain, 

Heoklenbtirg  (fonoerly  New  Iwland),  N»w  Pouonol*  (New  Biitiln  before),  elc 
Tbsns  lg  >a  sotive  toIoidd  dd  Nan  Pumenali.    The  people  an  cuinibalii. 

(ill)  TheUlmm  Idudi  ire  &  volunlc  snilip  (now  slao  In  Gennm  huidE);  and  then 
\'i  at  least  ana  utlre  Tolemno.  The  toieat  ticei  ue  QlKnlflceQC  ;  ind  tiue-remB  graw 
lotlielu^ll-htanOft.    Sindal-voDd,  ebon)-,  uid  liganm-rltn  givw  in  thsBB  ialand*. 

(iv>  The  ■•■  HibfUu,  lo  Iho  Bonth-ain,  us  ilao  ■  soleanio  Bimip,  with  bodio  smilV 
out.ljlng  conl.rwr  Iilnndi.    Hoiae  oflhe  TolconDei  are  in  tsonatint  BcliTity. 

(y)  Hw  OdidaiiU  li  the  most  Bonthetlf  t>[  ttto  UeUn«iu  laUoda.  Tbe  country  a 
very  moaDtiinoua.  SoTiie  gold  ind  mooh  nickel  n»  toand  Id  the  rocks.  The  is1(ii<l 
belgags  to  Fnncc  uid  Is  ueed  u  »  pen&l  BettlameQt. 

(vl)  TlionjlIdBAi,  which  belong  to  Britain,  uethslBBtgraDp  in  Msliint^iB. 


-1.  BDCaOKESIA. — The  groups  of  islands  in  the  regtoa  known  as 
SQcroaeBU  rbe  from  three  Eubmorine  plnteum,  and  are  mostly  of 
corul  formation.  From  the  moat  easterly  plateau  rise  the  Gilbert  aud 
Uarshall  lalands  ;  from  the  middle  pktcau,  the  CaiollneH ;  and,  from 
(Jie  north- westerly,  the  Marlajma  or  ThlereB  Islands. 


(i)Th 

a  ot  16  IflUnds,  &11  coral  nets  or  alolls. 

ieht  »bQve  the  sca-lc>ol 

d  the  ch 

elcreplacDCM-nuta.    In 

enseljF  peopled  In  the  Paci 

0.    Some  or  the  islands  torni  one  great 

grage  (or  the  wliolo  is  33 

0  persons  to  the  Bqnnre  mile.    Grestnun 

hirecs 

oshtinlhehigoons. 

(ii;  Th 

0  entirely  of  coial  grawOi.    Host  of  th 

elsgoon 

JBlanili    There  »re  30  dis 

netntolls.    Tlie  population  is  only  10,00 

ill)  Tlie 

sUnda  which  stretch  across  30O0  miles 

thono 

iceplion,  they  arc  all  lag 

on  formations.    On  the  low  ishinde,  th 

nit;  on 

hootheia,  lhe(aro,i3tha 

princip.1  food. 

(iv)  The 

They  contain  many  eitinct  volcanoes. 

5.  POLTMESIA.— Polynesia  Proper  lies  between  20°  S.  and  20°  N. 
iat.  The  most  important  groups  are  the  Tonga  or  Friendly  Iglands;  the 
Samoa  Group  ]  the  Societ?  lalanda  ;  tbe  Paumotn  or  I«w  ArcUpalaKO  ; 
the  UarquesaB  and  the  Sandwich  IsIaJids.  The  inhabitants  belong 
mostly  to  tbe  one  race  of  Brown  Polyneglani. 
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(i)  The  TximSlf  Uanibi  consist  entirely  of  coral  or  of  volcanic  deposits,  and  are 
all  low.  The  largest  island  is  Tongatalm ;  and  steamers  both  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  call  there  on  their  way  to  tiie  Sandwich  Islands.  There  are  several  active 
volcanoes.  The  natives,  who  are  "  Fair  Polynesians,"  are  the  cleverest  of  all  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  in  making  tools,  weapons,  dresses,  etc. 

(ii)  The  Samoa  Group  are  also  volcanic,  and  are  said  to  be  among  the  loveliest 
islands  in  the  Pacific.    Cocoa-nuts  are  largely  grown  for  exportation. 

(iii)  The  Bodety  Idandt  are  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  also  hold  the  Low  and 
Marquesas  Archipelagoes.  The  chief  member  of  the  group  is  TaUti,  one  of  the 
grandest,  strangest,  and  most  picturesque  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  lava,  and  the  mountains — which  are  everywhere— take  the  most  extraor- 
dinary shapes.  The  island  "rises  like  an  amphitheatre  in  a  succession  of  bold  circular 
terraces  towards  the  central  peaks ; "  and  the  roads  into  the  interior  are  through  the 
most  romantic  valleys  and  deep  gorges.  The  highest  point  is  nearly  8000  ft.  high. 
*'  The  wayfarer  is  soothed  by  the  fragrance  of  sweet-smelling  flowers,  while  his  ears 
are  ravished  by  the  music  of  various  songsters  arrayed  in  the  brilliant  plumage 
of  the  tropics."  This  terrestrial  Eden  is  peopled  by  one  of  the  finest  races  in  the 
world ;  but  the  natives  are  dying  out.  Oranges  and  cocoa-nuts  are  the  chief  pro- 
ducts. The  capital  is  Papoate.  The  chief  exports  are  cocoa-nuts,  mother-of-pearl,  and 
cotton  to  England ;  oranges  and  trepang  to  China. 

(iv)  The  Low  Archipelago  consists  of  about  80  islets  encircled  by  coral  atolls— very 
thinly  peopled,  very  fiat,  and  without  livers.    They  possess  rich  pearl-fisheries. 

(v)  The  ICarqnesas  are  all  of  volcanic  origin  without  coral  reeib.    The  natives  surpass 
even  the  Tahitians  in  physical  beauty.    They  too  are  dying  out. 

(vi)  The  Bandwieh  Uaadi,  which  have  been  described  on  p.  464,  are  the  most 
northerly  group  in  Polynesia. 
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THE  BRITISH  EBIPIRE. — The  British  Empire  is  the  largest 
Empire  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  sun  never  rises  upon  it,  and 
never  sets.  It  is  spread  over  all  latitudes  and  longitudes,  over  all 
climates,  over  all  the  seas  and  oceans  of  the  world ;  and  between 
aU  parts  of  it  there  is  more  or  less  easy  connection  by  means  of 
the  sea.  And  yet  the  island  which  rules  this  vast  Empire  is  one 
hundred  times  smaller  than  the  Empire  itself.  The  area  of  the 
British  Empire  is  over  9,000,000  square  miles  ;  and  its  population  is 
about  310,000,000.  llie  following  is  a  list  of  the  different  parts  of 
our  Empire,  with  their  sizes  and  populations,  and  the  dates  of  their 
acquisition. 

(i)  The  British  Empire  is  larger  by  half  a  million  of  square  miles  than  the 
Bussian  Empire;  and  its  population  is  more  than  three  times  as  large. 

(ii)  Its  area  is  about  one-sixth  of  aU  the  land  on  the  globe ;  and  its  population 
about  one-fifth  of  the  total  inhabitants  of  the  world. 


THE  COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES  OF 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


EUROPE 


Name  of  Colony. 

Date  of 
Acquisition. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Population  in 
Thousands. 

1.  Gibraltar,       .... 

1704 

1* 

24 

2.  Heligoland,    .... 

1807 

0| 

2 

8.  Malta  and  Gozo,    . 

1800 

117 

169 

1  Heligoland  was  ceded  to  Qermany  in  1890. 


COLONIES   AND   DEPENDKNOIES   OP 


N*K.orCou.-r. 

Data  or 
AcquiBitioo. 

Ares  in 
BqmntUilsa. 

'ssa." 

1.  Adan. 

1838 

GS 

S5 

2.  Ceylon, 

ITfla 

2B,3Gt 

2imiili/m>. 

3-  Cjp™. 

1878 

3,eB4 

186 

i.  Hong-Kong,    .... 

1341        1              30 

201 

6.  Indii,  British, 

163B— 1B86 

l,D74,«l)    |fl02miffimu. 

a.      „     reudatory  States, 

714,768         66miUiom. 

7.  Labau 

IBM 

soil        « 

8.  North  Borneo, 

I         IBtD 

S7,SD0           17S 

9.  Parim, 

1         IBBS 

»il 

1780—1819 

1.47fl    1       CM 

11.      „      readatory  Btates, 

7.809     I       »4 

12,  Keeling  laUndu,      . 

1807 

8 

13,  Kuril  Miiria  IslaadB,      .        . 

1     

at 

».„.,c.„.,. 

Date  of      1     Area  In 
AtqnlsitlDn.   aquaniMiliJB 

Popnlatfon  In 
ThonnandB. 

1.  Asnenaioa  Island,    ,         .        . 

leiG        1              38 

iSBB           io,mo 

138 

1888 

183,000 

44 

i 

Herbera, 

1884 

5 
6 

Capa  Colony, 

1806-187T 

332,000 
69 

14 

Gambia,           .         .         . 

1B31 

7 

Gold  Coast.     . 

1861         1        IS,  000 

"'87 

8 

Lagos 

18B1 

1.071 

10 

Manritiua,        - 

1810 

708 

361 

Natal      .... 

1838 

18,760 

443 

11 

Niger  DiBtrictB,       . 

1S8C 

12 
13 

U 

St.  Helena,      . 

IfiCl 

47 

S 



«S"~ 

... 

Sierra  Leone, 

1787 

81 

15 

Socotra, 

1B7B         1         1,000 

t 

18 

Tristan  d'Acunha,   . 

1818         1              48 

-^ 


(1)  Bechaanaland  is  nearly  aa  large  as  Sweden, 
(iii  Cape  Colony  la  larger  tban  the  whole  Anstila 
(ill)  Nalal  Is  more  than  halt  tlie  Bin  of  Ireland. 
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AMEBIOA 


Name  of  Colony. 

Date  of 
Acquisition. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Population  in 
Thousands. 

1.  Bahamas,        .... 

1670 

6,460 

44 

2.  Barbadoes,      .... 

1606 

166 

174 

3.  Bermudas,       .... 

1609 

20 

16 

4.  Canada, 

1623—1760 

3,610,000 

5  millions, ! 

5.  Falkland  Islauds,    . 

1833 

6,600 

2 

6.  Guiana, 

1803 

109,000 

270 

7.  Honduras,       .... 

1783—1786 

7,5€2 

27 

8.  Jamaica  and  Turk's  Island,    . 

1629—1655 

4,424 
479 

686 

9.  Leeward  Islands,     . 

1626—1763 

123 

10.  Newfoundland, 

1683 

40,200 

197 

II.  South  Georgia, 

1,670 

•  •  • 

12.  Trinidad 

1797 

1,754 

178 

13.  Windward  Islands, 

1606—1803 

623 

160 

(i)  Canada  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe, 
(ii)  Guiana  is  nearlv  as  large  as  Italy, 
(iii)  Newfoundland  is  one-third  larger  than  Ireland. 


AUSTRALASIA 

Name  of  Colony. 

Date  of 
Acquisition. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Population  in 
Thousands. 

1.  Fiji  and  Rotumah  Islands, 

1874—1881 

7,754 

126 

2.  Kermadec  Islands, 

1886 

21 

•  •  • 

3.  New  South  Wales  and  Norfolk 
Island,         .... 

1787 

325,000 

1  million. 

4.  New  Guinea,  .... 

1884 

86,467 

135 

6.  New  Zealand, 

1841 

104,458 

689 

6.  Queensland 

1859 

668,497 

500 

7.  South  Australia,     . 

1836 

903.690 

313 

8.  Tasmania,       .... 

1803 

26,215 
87,884 

137 

9.  Victoria,          .... 

1787 

1  million. 

10.  Western  Australia, 

1829 

1,060,000 

60 

11.  Auckland,   Lord  Howe,  etc.. 
Islands,      .... 

256 

•  •  • 

The 


(!)  New  South  Wales  is  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  Italy. 

(ii)  The  part  of  New  Guinea  held  by  us  is  nearly  as  large  as  Oreat  Britain, 
colony  of  Victoria  is  about  the  same  size. 

f iii)  New  Zealand  is  a  little  larger  than  Italy. 

(ivj  Queensland  is  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  Austria. 

(vi  South  Austeilia  is  ten  times  as  large  as  Oreat  Britain. 

(vi  1  Tasmania  is  a  little  smaller  than  Scotland. 

(vii)  Western  Australia  is  about  five  times  as  large  as  France.  The  whole  of  the 
British  Expibb  contains  0,803,000  square  miles ;  and  is  100  times  as  large  as  Oreat 
Britain. 
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(1)  The  iBpucli  snd  BiporB  ol  Uie  British  Empire  anioimt,  amiutllr,  tu  tba  < 

n.M»,«o. 


rocn-of-war,  ot  wbich  nei^  ao 

i(;lurdlra,a00,000souli. 
■entury,  has  gndoally  ei 
.ha  hablUblc  globe  and  ' 


4 


num.  sum  of  Eoariy  jEl.OM  ,000,000. 

(tt)  Tlie  FaiKdUKn  of  the  Emptro  atnoaau  to  ! 

(Ill)  The  Army  □[  tlie  Empire  cnraben  ovi^r  flSi 

(it)  The  NHvy  hia  more  tliuD  70,000  men :  S40 
stMTiuhlp^  iDd  40  are  armoar-pUtod, 

(v)  "  Thtia  a  imall  BuFopean  people,  DBQitwtl 
It  entered  on  Ita  cmer  of  conqueat  In  thu  ITtb  i 
doiulQloDi,  mttll  they  embrace  the  alith  part  oF 
300,000,000  of  human  beinga.    In  addition  to  this,  thecD  are  wide  territories  in  India, 
in  Arabia,  lo  Africa,  and  aiaowhere,  which  do  not  offloiaily  lorm  part  of  the  British 

Engliah  oonenl  is  tantaraonnt  to  a  command."— I[S(i.t)s. 

(vi)  "  There  ii  hardly  a  country  to.  the  world  which  la  not  indebted  to  Britlih 
enterprise  and  British  eipit4il  for  tnllwiya,  telegrapha,  and  water-works,  or  for  aoms 
dovou>pment  of  ita  internal  raaonrcea.  Nearly  all  the  anbmaritlo  telegraph  cablea 
beluim  to  England ;  the  mines  of  Brujl,  the  rsilviays  of  the  Argeottne  Republic,  and 
many  of  the  Bugar-mills  of  Egypt  are  the  projierty  of  Engliah  capltuiists.  The 
inatATlnt  labour  of  Ao^/'l'ie  uwrld  is  esrried  on  through  thebanka  of  LomlMrd  Street." 

(vii)  "Taking  Britlah  India— iUelf  sa  large  aa  Fnhee,  Spain,  Portugal,  Birltiei^ 
[and,  Italy,  Qermany,  Anatria,  Greece, 


u  have  put 

n  one  aide  Aoa- 

d  the  Dom 

nba  of  Conadu, 

c  still  some 

forty  colonies, 

Zealand,  or 

atill  vaster  ones 

jids  about  an 

lBtiUh»Teroom 

'^ 
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LETTERS   AND    POST-CARDS. 

(From  the  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1891.) 


Name  of  Country. 

Letters  and 
Post-cards 

in 
Millions. 

Population 

in 

Millions. 

Letters 

per  head 

per  annum. 

1. 

United  States,     . 

7,847 

70 

112 

2. 

England  and  Wales, . 

1,597 

30 

53 

3. 

Scotland, 

162 

4 

40 

4. 

Switzerland, 

103 

3 

34 

6. 

Germany,    . 

1,337 

48 

27 

6. 

Ireland,                       A 
Netherlands,              .  J 

106 
93 

4i 
4 

23^ 

23j 

- 

8. 

Denmark,    . 

45 

2 

22 

9. 

Belgium, 
Sweden, 

130 
100 

6 

4i 

2n 

21 J 

11. 

Canada, 

101 

5 

20 

12. 

France, 
Austria-Hungary, 

723 

766 

38 
40 

19^ 
19 

- 

14. 

Norway, 

28 

2 

14 

15. 

Italy,     .        .        ,       r 
Spain,  . 

180 
113 

30 
17 

6^ 

17. 

Portugal; 

26 

5 

5 

18. 

Greece, 

6 

2 

3 

19. 
20. 

Russia  in  Europe,     . 
Turkey  in  Europe,     . 

200 

1 

88 
5 

2 

1  letter 

for  every 

6  inhabi- 

tants. 

TELEGRAPH    LINES    IN    MILES. 


Sua  or  O0O1ITJ.T 

Imglh  of 

wSr" 

umoa 

, 

Canada,       .        .        . 

30.000 

5 

6,000 

2. 

United  States,     .        .1 
Turkey  in  Europe,     .\ 

310,000 
15,000 

70 
5 

3,0001 
3,000  i 

i 

Norway, 

5,650 

2 

2,825 

5 

Greece, 

4.382 

2 

2,191 

0 

Denmark,     . 

3,674 

2 

1,837 

7 

Switzerland, 

4,465 

3 

1.488 

8 

Franea, 

55.030 

38 

1,448 

9 

Germany,     . 

67,416 

48 

1,196 

10 

S.420 

ii 

1,141 

11 

':     Russia  in   Europe, 

88,280 

US 

1,000 

12 

1     United   Kingdom, 

31,450 

37 

850      ; 

13 

Spain,  .         .         . 

14,000 

17 

823 

14 

Italy 

22,075 

30 

73G 

15 

28,353 

40 

708 

16 

Belgium,       .         ,         . 

4,056 

G 

676 

17 

Portugal,      . 

3,210 

5 

642 
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RAILWAYS. 


Name  or  Country. 

MUesof 
Railway. 

Population 

in 
Millions. 

Miles  per 
Million. 

1. 

Canada, 

13,325 

-   5 

2,665 

2. 

United  States,    . 

161,397 

70 

2,305 

3. 

Scotland,     . 

3,118 

4 

779 

4. 

Switzerland, 

1,970 

3 

656 

5. 

Denmark,    . 

1,214 

2 

607 

6. 

Ireland, 

2,791 

48 

598 

7. 

France, 

20,720 

38 

545 

8. 

Germany,    . 

25,358 

48 

528 

9. 

Norway, 

972 

2 

486 

10. 

England  and  Wales, . 

14,034 

30 

468 

11. 

Belgium, 

2,793 

6 

465 

12. 

Netherlands, 

1,705 

4 

426 

13. 

Austria-Hungary, 

15,877 

40 

396 

14. 

Sweden, 

1,805 

4i 

380 

15. 

Spain,  .... 

6,043 

17 

355 

16. 

Greece, 

579 

2 

289 

17. 

Portugal, 

1,284 

5 

257 

18. 

Italy,    .... 

7,395 

30 

246 

19. 

Turkey  In  Europe,    . 

1,000 

5 

200 

20. 

Russia  in  Europe,     . 

17,594 

88 

199 

47S 

TABLES                                       T 

VALUE    OF 

^ 

NET    IMPORTS.                   NET    EXPORTS 

1 

N.ii»  OF  OwvmiT. 

«" 

Nile.  W  &.ID1TI1Y. 

■  '&" 

s 

■ 

Australia,    .        . 

83 

420 

Australia,    . 

50 

350 

1 

Holland,     . 

16 

375 

Holland,     . 

69 

295 

1 

Bslgium,     ,        . 

67 

248 

Belgium,     . 

52 

190 

1 

Unltsd  Kingdom, 

348 

190 

United  Kingdom, 

241 

137 

Canada, 

25 

110 

Canada,      . 

21 

96 

- 

France, 

199 

lOi 

Fr«nofl, 

IM 

76 

— 

United  States,    . 

151 

S3 

United  Slates,     . 

153 

59 

Russia, 

C2 

U 

Russia,        . 

43 

11 

India,  ,         .         . 

6.1 

5 

India,  . 

90 

7 

CfJNCLUBioNS  >-(l)  Australia  buys  uid  lella  more  goods,  per  iotmbitiiDb,  than  inf 
other  ODiintry  in  the  world, 
(ii)  India  eclls  nearly  1  luore  than  she  buys. 

(Lv)  Tlie  United  States  have  tho  ni03t  GVCDly  balanced  system  of 
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MANUFACTURES. 


XaME  of  Ck)UMTRY. 


United  Kingdom, 

France, 

Russia, 

Italy,  . 

Belgium, 

Holland, 

United  States, 


Value,  Millions  £. 


♦Textiles. 

Hardware. 

195 

127 

111 

42 

54 

13 

20 

3 

21 

15 

5 

3 

122 

83 

Total. 


Raw  Material,  Lbs. 
per  Inhabitant. 

Value  of 
Manufac- 
ture per 
Inha  >i- 
tant. 

t  Fibre. 

Iron. 

71 

420 

£91 

28 

122 

4-0 

7 

18 

0-8 

1 
6 

8 

0-8 

54 

303 

7- 

19 

92 

2- 

24 

241 

4- 

*'■  Cottons,  woollens,  linens,  etc.,  silks,  sundries.         f  Cotton,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  jute. 

Conclusions  : —  (i)  France  has  twice  the  manufactures  of  Holland. 

(ii)  France  has  five  times  the  manufiMtures  of  Russia  or  Italy. 
And  so  on. 

AGRICULTURE. 


Namb  of  Country. 

Value  in  Millions  £. 

Capital 

per 

Inhabitant. 

Product 

per 
"Workman. 

Land. 

Timber, 
Cattle,  etc. 

Total. 

United  Kingdom, 
France, 
Russia, 
Italy,  . 
Denmark,  . 
♦  United  States, 

1,737 
2,624 
1,386 
810 
210 
1,923 

523 
618 

1,239 

233 

63 

1,025 

2,260 
3,242 
2,625 
1,043 
273 
2,948 

£65 
88 
33 
36 

137 
58 

£      «. 
22  10 

25    2 

9    2 

10    2 

24    5 

24    8 

*  Does  not  include  public  lands. 
Conclusions  :— France  is,  agriculturally,  the  most  productive  state  in  Europe.    Etc. 

2L 
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IRON,    PRODUCTION,    CONSUMPTION. 


Sua  or  Oomrefcv. 

or  tuu>. 

pig  iron 
Kiluiutut. 

of  Pig  Iron  in 
of  Ions. 

Iplutbitaiit 

United  Kingdom,  . 
United  States,       . 
Qermanyi 
France,   . 
Belgium,         .        . 
Auslria,   . 
Rureia.    . 
Sweden,. 

B,48a 

4,023 

3.1-1 

2.U33 

640 

550 

505 

410 

es5 

196 
141) 
117 
250 
30 
12 
190 

6,415 
5,372 

2,520 

2,1  lU 

720 

520 

180 

420 
240 
126 
122 

3oa 

30 
IS 
90 

INCOME  OF   NATIONS. 
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DISTANCES  OF  GREAT  CITIES  FROM   LONDON 

(As  the  Crow  fiies). 


Algiers,    . 

.    1,050 

Madrid,    . 

780 

Amsterdam,     . 

210 

Melbourne, 

.     9,990 

Astrakhan, 

2,180 

Mexico,    . 

.     5,800 

Berlin, 

580 

Montreal, 

.     3,340 

Boston,     . 

.     3,190 

Moscow, . 

.     1,580 

Brussels, 

190 

Naples,    . 

.     1,000 

Buenos  Ay  res. 

.     7,260 

New  York, 

.     3,620 

Cairo, 

.     2,260 

Paris, 

200 

Calcutta,  . 

.     4,870 

Pekin, 

.     5,400 

Canton,    . 

.     5,960 

Pesth, 

900 

Cape  Town,    . 

.     5,950 

Quebec,  . 

.     3,200 

Constantinople, 

.     1,540 

Quito, 

.     6,500 

Copenhagen,  . 

600 

Rio,  . 

.     6,000 

Dublin,     . 

280 

Rome, 

900 

Edinburgh, 

300 

San  Franciscc 

>,               .     6,000 

Geneva,    . 

460 

St.  Petersburg 

:,       .        .     1,380 

Gibraltar, 

.     1,100 

Singapore, 

.     7,050 

Havanna, 

.     4,700 

Stockholm, 

910 

Hong-Kong,     . 

6,040 

Sydney,     . 

10,120 

Jerusalem, 

.     2,100 

Tokio, 

.     6,600 

Lima,       .         .        .        . 

6,900 

Vienna,     . 

760 

Lisbon    .          .        .        . 

980 

Washington,    . 

.     3,800 

Madras,   .       .       .        . 

5,170 

MAP-DRAWING 

GENERAI.  INSTRUCTIONS. 

1.  The  problem  in  niap-dmwing  a  to  reduce  the  shape  of  the 
omuiUy  to  03  sim[>le  u  geometrical  figure  ds  possible  ;  and  then  to 
BUperiiupoae  upon  the  straight  lines  the  varying  bends — the  inlets 
aad  outgoes — of  the  coiut.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  South  America,  it  is 
eaxy  to  lednce  its  form  to  two  triangles — a  large  one  with  its  apex 
pointing  to  the  east,  and  a  small  one  with  its  apex  painting  to  the 

2.  Take  the  four  extreme  points  of  the  continent  or  country  ;  and 
fix  in  your  meuiory  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  each  of  these  points. 

3.  Ttuongb  the  most  southerly  or  most  northerly  point  of  the 
continent,  draw  a  strai{,ht  line  it  right  anjjles  to  any  mendian 

4.  From  the  m  )st  northerly  point  of  the  Lontmeut  let  fall  a 
stmigbt  line  at  tight  angles  to  the  hnc  previously  made 

5.  Measure  the   lenj,th  ni  inches  of  eich  of  these  1  ues     and  fix 


6.  From  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  continent  draw  a  straight 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  lice  first  drawn.  Then,  at  the  distance  of 
one  inch,  draw  as  many  straight  lines  parallel  with  the  lines  running 
east  and  west  as  you  consider  necessary. 

7.  Connect  the  extreme  points  of  the  continent  hy  straight  lines, 

8.  Practise  trota.  memory  the  construction  of  this  resultant  geo- 
metrical figure  till  you  can  produce  it  rapidly  and  without  a 
single  mistake. 

9.  Then  practise  the  adding  of  the  varied  coast  line  vithin  and 
without  this  geometrical  figure  until  you  can  draw  the  map  accurately 
from  memory.  (Rub  out  the  geometrical  outline,  which  of  course 
will  be  in  pencil.) 


MAP-DRAWraa   ETC. 


1.  Dnw  itnlgbt  lino  D  Ibtougli  Cati«  Fravard  it  right  uigles  to  s  meridian. 
I.  From  Cape  QbIUuu  let  Cill  sliatglit  line  A  iit  riglit  tuiEles  to  D. 

5.  From  Polut  FarlDs  dnw  Btnlght  Una  B  St  riglit  Bngles  to  A. 
«.  jDln  A  and  the  extremities  of  B. 

6.  From  the  point  wlien  the  wut  coait  tteodi  tartheit  eutwsrd  draw  atralght  Una 

Opanllel  to& 
6.  Dnir  itnlght  liiu  between  Ftdnt  Parina  ud  tha  Oultot  Aries. 
T  Dnw  Itnlght  line  between  Cape  B.  Roque  and  Cape  Frio.    Dnw  ttnlgfat  line 

between  Cape  Frowaid  and  line  0 :  uid  a  aeaoiid  stnlght  line  between  thl« 

point  and  Cnpe  Frio. 


MAP-DTEAIfflNO,  ETO. 


1.  Through  Cape  Wilson  dmw  straight  line  AABtrlglit  angles  to  anymericlian. 

3.  Ilraw  straight  line  troii.  Capo  Wilson  to  Point  Danger. 

4.  Uraw  afralghtlino  tram  Toint  Danger  to  Caj-o  York, 

5.  Draw  Btnlght  line  from  Gape  York  to  North-West  Cape. 

6.  Draw  ettaight  line  from  North -West  Cape  to  Cape  Leeuwln. 

7.  Draw  strBight  line  between  KorOi-Wesl  Cape  and  Cape  Wilson. 

8.  Draw  straight  line  between  Capo  Leeuwin  and  Point  Danger, 

B.  The  inteniectjon  of  Uieje  two  la«  lines  gives  the  position  of  the  Grml  Australian 
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1.  From  Gape  Spartel  run  straight  line  D  at  right  angles  to  a  meridian. 

2.  From  Gape  Agulhas  run  line  AA  at  right  angles  to  D. 

S.  From  Gape  Gnardafoi  draw  straight  line  00  at  right  angles  to  AA. 

4.  Bnn  straight  line  from  Gape  Spartel  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Snez. 

5.  Join  Golf  of  Snez  and  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  by  straight  line. 

6.  Draw  straight  line  between  Gape  Guardafui  and  Gape  Agnlhas. 

7.  Draw  straight  line  from  Gape  Agulhas  to  Gape  Lopez. 

8.  Draw  straight  line  from  Gape  Lopez  to  Gape  Verd. 

9.  Draw  straight  line  from  Gape  Verd  to  Gape  Spartel. 


MAP-DRAWING,  ETC. 


0                iD«u>g.,»ii>«WB>u         E«rtC            1 

^-^^^i_4^ 

^^W- 

^^^>f^^'"  <?- " 

^^^i' 

K/^ 

^^'■■■"°-~ 

ASIA           "  f  '     'S^*"'"^ 

m&5^^i-' 

J.  Frnin  point  A  (a  little  wdat  of  Cajie  Severe)  draw  straight  line  AA  st  right  anglpa 
to  uny  paralld  otliititude. 

2.  From  East  Cspe  dnin'  BA  M  right  nnglefi  tn  AA. 

3.  From  Strait  oF  Bab-el-Usnaeb  draw  line  EE  St  right  anglea  to  AA 

4.  Fiom  Oulf  of  Akalmli  draw  straight  line  BD  pirallPl  to  EE.    (The  dialance 

hetween  these  two  lltiea  <s  exactly  three  qnarters  of  sn  inch.) 

«,  Eun  straight  lino  TjetweenEiSt  Cape  und  the  eitremlty  of  D. 
I.  Bun  sfralBlit  line  from  Gulf  of  Akabah  to  Strait  of  Balxl-MsndebL 
8.  Itnn  straight  line  from  Slirait  of  Bab-el-Mandeh  to  Cape  Romania, 
e.  Draw  straight  line  between  Cape  RumaDlaauil  East  Cape, 


MAP-DRAWINa,  ETC. 
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C.  Mendocino 
D 


N  ORTH 
AMER ICA 


1.  The  chief  difficulties  in  this  map  are  the  construction  of  the  outline  of  Hudson 
Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Each  requires  a  special  apparatus  of  lines. 

2.  Hudson  Bay  is  an  irregular  four-sided  figure,  and  the  direction  of  each  of  the 
lines  composing  this  figure  is  given  by  the  perpendicular  dropped  from  Gape 
Wolstenholme. 

S.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  also  constructed  by  an  incomplete  figure  of  four  lines  ; 
and  the  directions  of  these  are  given  by  the  short  perpendiculars  BS. 


I.  Draw  a  etralght  line  AA  from  North  Cape  to  Oapfi  HaUpau. 

3.  From  Cape  Statltland  draw  tlie  line  D  parallel  tu  E. 
1.  From  themoutliofthc  WeBfsrdmwCCparallfl  toD. 
i.  From  Cnpe  Apaheroii  draw  Uie  line  B  parallel  to  CC. 
t.  Draw  a  straight  liae  from  North  Caps  to 


Irafght  Hi 


1  straight  line  from  the  moui 
er  straight  line  from  Cape  Fi 


raight  lii 


L  Btraight  llnsl 
I  sdalght  line  Iroia  Cape  Matapan  to  the  Crimea, 
k  straight  lino  from  the  Cape  Apsheron  lo  Kara  Bay, 
L  straight  line  from  Kara  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mea 


VOCABULARY 


Alt»  an  island  in  a  river  or  lake. 

Allk,  a  North  African  variety  of  esparto- 
grass. 

As^halte,  a  mineral  pitch  found  in  a 
liquid  state  on  the  snrfkce  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (Lake  Asphaltites).  It  is  obtained 
also  from  the  earth  in  different  countries, 
as  in  the  Val  de  Travers  in  Switzerland. 
(ii)  An  artificial  compound  used  for  pav- 
ing, etc 

Amb«r,  the  fossilised  gum  of  extinct 
trees.  It  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  is  made  into  mouthpieces  for 
tobacco-pipes. 

AtoDi,  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific,  con- 
sisting of  a  circular  reef  which  encloses  a 
lagoon. 

AvalaadM,  a  mass  of  snow  or  ice 
loosened  from  a  mountain  and  sliding  or 
Iklling  suddenly  into  the  valley  below. 
(French  avaUr,  to  descend ;  Latin  ad,  to, 
and  vaUis,  a  valley.) 

Bamboo,  a  kind  of  tree-grass  growing  in 
tropical  countries.  There  are  seventy 
different  species:  and  almost  as  many 
diflierent  purposes  to  which  they  can  be 
applied ;  such  as  buildiug,  basket-making, 
I)aper-making,  etc. 

Banana,  a  tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruit, 
much  grown  for  food.  It  is  the  most  pro- 
lific of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  is 
ISl  times  more  prolific  than  wheat. 

Banyan,  a  species  of  fig.  Its  branches 
send  down  shoots  into  the  ground,  which 
take  root  and  go  on  increasing  in  the  same 
way.  One  banyan  "has  been  known  to 
shelter  7000  men." 

BaolMib,  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the 
world.  Its  stem  is  often  SO  feet  in 
diameter.  It  produces  an  acid  pulpy  fruit. 


Banlt,  an  igneous  rock,  found  often  in 
the  form  of  regularly-shaped  columns. 
The  piUars  of  Fingal's  Gave  (in  StafTa), 
and  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  (in  Ireland), 
are  composed  of  basalt. 

Bird's  neiu,  BdiUe.  These  are  made  by 
a  kind  of  swallow,  and  found  in  caves 
along  the  shores  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
They  are  sent  in  great  numbers  to  China, 
where  soups  are  made  from  them. 

Bore,  a  high  wave  formed  in  the  estuary 
of  a  river  by  the  violent  rushing  up  of  a 
tidal  wave.  Bores  take  place  on  the 
Ganges  and  other  Asiatic  rivers,  on 
Brazilian  estuaries,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn. 

BrasU  nuts,  the  seeds  of  a  fruit  which 
grows  in  Brazil  and  the  northern  countries 
of  South  America.  Each  fruit  contains 
about  twenty  "seeds  "  or  nuts. 

Bnudl  wood,  a  heavy  red  dye-wood  of 
BraziL 

Bread-frnit,  a  large  fleshy  fruit  growing 
in  the  Pacific  islands,  where  it  forms  the 
staple  article  of  food.  It  is  usually  eaten 
roasted. 

Cacao,  the  chocolate-tree.  It  produces 
pods  containing  a  great  number  of  seeds ; 
and  the  seeds,  being  ground,  yield  the 
powder  known  as  Cocoa.  This  again  is 
used  in  the  making  of  Chooolaie, 

Camel,  a  ruminant  (cud-chewhig)  quad- 
ruped. There  are  two  species:  the 
dromedary,  which  has  one  hump;  and 
the  common  camel,  which  has  two.  The 
camel's  power  of  enduring  thirst  and 
hunger  makes  it  invaluable  as  a  beast  of 
burden  in   the   deserts  of  Arabia  and 
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be  Colon 


wh«B  perpend  IrqUr  vldts  ire 
IS  plKu  6000  t«l  <n  height. 

B  elMtlo  giun,  inuls  ftpin. 
Uie  JnlCA  of  Aevdnl  varleti«  ot  tropical 
pLmts.  It  U  omplnjed  In  tha  muiQ- 
CuCura  of  LDdi]t-Tnl>bgr,  wjit«rproof  gu- 
moDla,  tnhes,  •Us. 

Oftptft,  tbe  bodi  ofA  flhrub  pronlDgli] 
JloditermnBan  cuantries.    Ilisy  sfa  pro- 


n>b,  H  pUnt  gnwlDg  to  Heditomnan 
tri«B  lod  produclog  poda  known  hb 
UBt^buni."  aoiQS  ny  that  Lheee 
Ihs  "tocuita"  eiMn  b;  Joho  the 


□■tUh,  th«  roe  oC  tho  ataisnm  drial 
■nd  sallad ;  coiuldsred  h  great  inlieauj. 

Cbut^am,  Che  Inoor  bark  of  1  trH 
grawB  tn  Gojlon,  on  ths 


ClutntFortL  These  were  five  uvolportfl 
eatAbClshed  on  the  floath  coast  of  England, 
for  defence  agninst  Franco.    They  were 


Jag;  BVerrpnrt  of  the  tiea  ia  0« 
lil  li  obtalnecl  b;  sqacoiing  the  ki 
Od^h,  the  dried  keinol  of  the 
~ertheoil  has  been  aqoe 


ury- powder. 


It  la  naed  in  maloog  en 

lliardfl,  ete.    CcpralltM  are  found  In  coal 
and  Una.     (Qr.  hipm,  dung;    lUhat,  a 

Ooral,  a  InbslAnce  conaUtEng  chiefly  of 
urbonaU  of  lime,  secret«d  by  amall 
marine  anlmala;  and  by  them  built  up 
Into  bBrriar  reeft,  atolla,  etc.  Coial  Is 
found  In  gnatoBt  abundance  ^n  tho  PaclHo 
and  Indian  Ooaani, 

Ooifc,  the  oatsr  hiLrk  of  tlie  eork-trce,  a 
kliu]  of  mk  grown  lu^ely  In  tho  Penip- 
■al*.    It  Is  the  material  of  which  "csrka" 

(Mu^  the  fibre  which  ulhersi  to  the 
aeedi  of  ths  cotton-plant.  This  plant  is 
cnltintcd  in  the  aoulhera  United  SIsteB, 
LmericB,  in  India,  and  oi 


•■  of  III 


1  ukith. 


le  tibre 


SatH,  the  mit  of  a  kind  ol  palm  which 
Aooriahfla  in  Fcc^  Anbla,  and  the  Korth 
of  Ai^ca.  Tliey  grow  in  large  bunches, 
each  imadi  wcij{liiag  over  twenty  Iba. 
They  are  eaten  fresh,  or  prcaerved  by 

3>Saman(l.  the  moat  precions  of  gems. 


Hastiaga,  Hythe,  Bomney,  Ban 
To  these  were  afterwardB  added  W 
sea  and  Rye.    (French  cinq.  Ave.) 


lamentally  as  the  Let.  d 
.Im);  while  oil  ie  the  lai 
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Dncoag,  a  marine  mammal  of  the  ludian 
ocean  and  more  especially  of  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago.  Its  flesh  is  good  to 
eat.  The  dugong  comes  to  the  sur&ce  at 
intervals  to  breathe,  and  shows  a  good 
deal  of  its  body.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  stories  of  mermaids. 

Dura,  Indian  millet  It  is  largely  grown 
in  Arabia  and  in  Asia  generally,  and  also 
in  the  sonth  of  Europe,  where  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  food-grains. 

Sbony,  a  very  valuable  hard  black  wood 
obtained  firom  Gey  Ion  and  the  East  Indies. 
It  takes  a  fine  polish  and  is  used  for  dainty 
work,  such  as  inlaying. 

Eiparto,  a  grass  much  used  in  the  manu- 
focture  of  paper.  It  grows  chiefly  in  the 
south  of  Spain  and  the  north  of  Africa. 

Encalyptiu,  the  Australian  ''gum-tree," 
of  which  there  are  many  different  species. 
They  grow  to  a  great  size  and  yield  fine 
timber.  Their  leaves,  instead  of  lying 
parallel  to  the  ground,  hang  at  right 
angles  to  it. 

Fadai  anc^e,  the  angle  made  by  a  straight 
line  fh>m  the  nostril  to  the  ear,  and 
another  straight  line  to  the  forehead. 
The  nearer  this  angle  approaches  to  a 
right  angle,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
intelligence  is  believed  to  be. 

Fetkh,  any  object  or  animal  regarded  as 
the  abode  of  a  deity,  and  worshipped  as 
such.  Fetichism  is  the  religion  of  much 
of  the  West  AfHcan  coast. 

Fninarole,  a  smoke-hole  in  a  volcano  or 
a  sulphur*mine. 

Cktmbler,  a  substance  obtained  from  an 
East  Indian  plant  and  employed  as  a 
light-brown  dye. 

Oavlal,  the  "Oangetic"  crocodUe.  It 
is  web-footed  and  has  a  very  long  mouth. 

Geywr,  a  Jet  of  hot  water  and  steam 
rising  periodically  from  a  erack  or  fissure 
in  the  earth  and  shooting  to  an  immense 
height  in  the  air.  Geysers  are  probably 
connected  with  volcanic  activity.  The 
most  famous  are  those  of  the  Tellowstone 
Region  (in  the  Rocky  Mountains),  and 
those  of  Iceland. 

Glacier,  a  river  of  ice,  finding  its  way  by 
alow  degrees  down  a  mountain-vidley, 
till  it  reaches  warm  regions,  and,  melting. 


gives  birth  to  rivers ;  or,  arriving  at  the 
sea,  pushes  its  extremity  out  beyond  the 
land.  These  ends  of  glaciers,  being  broken 
off  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  float- 
ing away,  are  known  as  ioebargi  (sice- 
mountains). 

Oneln,  a  rock  composed  of  the  same 
elements  as  granite,  viz.,  quartz,  felspar, 
and  mica.  The  difference  is  that  in 
gneiss  the  component  minerals  are  in 
separate  layers,  while  in  granite  they  are 
jumbled  together. 

Ouano,  the  excrement  of  sea-birds, 
found  in  immense  deposits  on  the  shores, 
rocks,  and  islands  of  South  America. 
Guano  is  very  valuable  as  a  manure. 

Hania,  a  league  formed  by  a  number  of 
German  cities,  in  the  12th  century,  for 
the    purpose    of    defending    commerce 
Other  cities,  of  different  nations,  joined 
the  league.  Hamburg  was  a  Hanse  Town. 

Ibex,  a  tribe  of  animals  with  hollow 
horns,  and  not  unlike  goats.  Different 
varieties  are  found  in  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Caucasus.  The  stein- 
bock  is  a  kind  of  ibex. 

Xcat>erg.    See  Glacier. 

Indigo,  a  dark-blue  dye,  obtained  from 
an  Indian  plant.  (Span,  indigo;  Lat. 
Indicus,  Indian.) 

Triiiglaw,  pure  gelatine.  Isinglass  is 
made  from  the  air-bladder  of  the  sturgeon 
and  other  fresh-water  fishes.  It  is  much 
used  in  confectionery. 

Iiotherm,a  line  on  a  map,pas8uig  through 
all  places  that  have  the  same  average 
temperature.  (Gr.  iaos,  equal ;  thermif 
heat.) 

Jvto,  a  fibre  obtained  from  the  inner 
bark  of  certain  Indian  plants.  It  ia  used 
chiefly  in  carpet-making  and  for  bags  and 
sacks. 

Kangaroo,  an  Australian  marsupial  (or 
pouch-bearing  animal).  It  carries  its 
young  in  a  kind  of  pouch  or  sack.  The 
kangaroo  is  a  laige  marsupial,  with  short 
fore-legs,  long  hind-legs,  and  a  strong 
tail.  The  hind-legs  and  the  tail  are  used 
in  leaping  along  the  ground. 

Karroo,  a  South  Afirican  desert  Karroos 
are  usually  table-lands  with  a  clay  soil. 
In  the  rainy  season  they  cease  to  \» 
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■ — *—  plHlbft  blong  the  PrBui^h  coiut  nT 
Iho  Buj'  pf  Biirajr.  MDdy,  ind  ooifereil 
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flountlou  Annie*,  *nd  when  tii^y  have 
HtUod  ilows  upon  ■  district,  do  not  Icivo 
It  till  evoiT  ei»n  hlide  *ad  l»lliu  been 
dDvuiimL  ThtiU^bodlfSAmfAtenln  tome 
countrlFA;  And  ID  niAf  hAve  been  thcHe 
inmcla  Ihst  (oimed  Uie  food  ur  John  the 
Biptliit  (bat  HI  CUoh). 
LtfwoMl,  A  Centnl  Amorican  And  West 


A  futile  Bpob  in  tl 


IJDlce  or  a  kind  of 
[wppj  which  l«  etown  in  Aiiatlc  Turkcj' 
and  IndlA.  It  id  a  povorflil  hatcoIjo,  ind 
l4  of  grcAt  ose  u  a  medicine.  ZowianUTr* 
14  a  liquid  [TepuAUon  of  opinnt. 

thlc^-aklnned  aniotAld 
;  drniw,  akin).  The  ele- 
,  ttpjr,  etc.,  aie  [Weill- 


hb,  A  O™  of  whicll  tLero  »ro  oliOut 
BOO  dlfj^nnt  spHin ;  Almoat  evfty  one  of 
vhlch  la  iLBBfnl,  In  wm  vaj  oc  Another,  tn 
man.  ThsdAta-iiilm,  lhaeacoA-nat>[«Ini, 
the  BKgo-p&lin,  And  the  cablnge-pAtm  ani 


larjjfly  In  the  Wtat  1 


■tiu»Al,A  Jaitaofwheiltcn  flDuriuAdu 
Inla  hoUoir  |dpes  or  tnbEa,  and  dried. 

n  t>  m  mui*  (pf  flwd,  diMir  t>  ttiir, 

frrim    wiirape  It   ia   exported  to   o  ' 


;t1«iiis  of  tbe  La  Flata  Baiin. 
raail,  A  nlnabli  Jemtl,  irhloh  la  RaU7 
!  growfng  in  thB  nhcll  of  a 
,-sWr.   The  heat  pearl-flahcrlca 
r  d'ylon  flnil  the  Bay  uf  Qen- 


r  Europe.    HiOBTBiaB 


Hufnm,  a  tree  toi 
the  Wc&t  Indies.    Ii 

or  made  into  wiuu. 


in  the  tropiciil  parts 


Dbtained  from  the  eBith  b; 
la.  Pennaylvania  And  otlier 
OS  rsgiODsoEthD  United  States, 


nedandtiUed.    The  la 
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in  Holland  will  be  the  southern  half  of 
the  Zayder  Zee,  which  is  now  draining. 

Pom^raiiate,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  which  is 
probably  native  to  Persia.  The  pome- 
granate is  a  pulpy,  slightly  acid  fruit, 
containing  many  seeds. 

PraixlM,  the  boundless  natural  meadows 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  western 
United  States. 

Prairi«-dog,  a  kind  of  rodent  (or  gnawing 
animal) living  in  ''villager,"  or  common 
burrows,  on  the  prairies.  These  animals 
are  related  to  the  squirrel,  and  are  only 
called  "  dogs  "  because  they  make  a  kind 
of  barking  sound. 

Saiain,  a  dried  grape  obtained  from  the 
south  of  Europe.  The  smaller  varieties 
of  grapes  when  dried  are  known  as  cur- 
ixints  (a  corruption  of  the  word  CoritUh). 

Beindeer,  a  kind  of  deer  found  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  Lapland 
it  is  used  to  draw  sledges. 

Bice,  the  chief  food-grain  and  the  chief 
food  of  millions  of  people  in  India  and 
China.  It  is  also  grown  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America. 

BoUlng-stock,  that  part  of  the  property 
of  a  railway  which  is  not  stationary  or 
fixed ;  such  as  the  engines,  carriages,  etc. 

Bnnn,  a  desert.  (The  name  is  only  found 
In  the  ''Bunnof  Cutch,"  in  the  north- 
west of  India.) 

Sa^,  the  pith  of  the  sago-palm,  an 
article  of  food. 

Sardine,  a  small  Mediterranean  fish, 
preserved  in  oil. 

BargMMw  Sea,  the  name  of  a  part  of  the 
Atlantic,  within  the  greater  currents, 
which  is  covered  with  floating  gulf-weed. 

Bavaanah,  the  name  for  a  prairie  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  North  America. 

8crew-piBM,  a  curious  tree  which  flour- 
ishes in  the  East  Indies,  New  Guinea,  and 
parts  of  Australia.  It  has  roots  coming 
out  from  the  trunk  above  the  ground. 
Several  parts  of  the  tree  are  of  use. 

Seal,  an  amphibious  mammal,  most 
abundant  on  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  but 
sometimes  visiting  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain;  valuable  for  its  far  and  its 
blubbtf. 


Selvai,  the  forest-covered  plains  of  the 
Amazon.    (Latin  tUvat  a  wood.) 

Sericnltore,  the  rearing  of  silk-worms. 

Shale,  slate  clay.  Shale  is  generally 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coal.  It 
yields  paraflln-oil. 

Simoom,  a  scorching  wind,  laden  with 
sand,  which  blows  in  Africa  and  Arabia. 
It  is  generated  in  the  deserts. 

Sirocco,  the  name  under  which  the 
simoom  is  known  in  Italy,  where  its 
effects  are  felt. 

Soliktara,  a  kind  of  volcano ;  generally 
a  mere  hole  in  the  earth,  which  sends  out 
sulphurous  smoke. 

Springs  are  supplies  of  water  which 
have  accumulated  nnderground;  and 
which,  when  the  natural  basins  that  they 
occupy  are  filled  to  overflowing,  force 
their  way  upwards  and  gush  out  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Springs  are  either 
constant  or  intermittent,  either  hot  or 
cold;  and  they  are  sometimes  impreg- 
nated with  minerals  which  make  them 
medicinally  valuable.  A  spring  is  fre- 
quently the  source  of  a  river. 

Stalactite,  a  natural  pendant,  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  hanging  fr^m  the 
roof  of  a  cave  or  the  arch  of  a  bridge. 

Steppes,  wide  treeless  plains  (barren 
except  in  spring)  of  south-eastern  Russia 
and  of  Siberia. 

Tapioca,  an  article  of  food.    See  Manioc. 

Taro,  a  plant  of  the  Pacific  islands, 
whose  roots  are  made  into  a  kind  of  flour, 
and  whose  leaves  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable. 

Tea,  the  dried  leaves  of  a  shrub  grown 
in  India  and  China. 

Trepang,  the  sea-slug.  It  is  found  on 
coral  reefs  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
dried  and  sent  to  China,  where  soup  is 
made  from  it. 

Trogons,  a  tropical  race  of  birds,  with 
the  richest  plumage,  and  tails  often  3 
feet  in  length,  found  both  in  the  Old  and 
the  New  World.  Central  America  and 
the  Amazon  Valley  yield  many  brilliant 
species. 

Tnillies,  an  underground  fungus,  con- 
sidered a  great  delicacy,  and  found  in 
the  south  of  England,  in  Italy  and  Prance. 
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